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INDOSTAN* 


Physical  Description* 

h  our  preceding  pages,  we  haye  oftener  than  once  had   book 
occasion  to  glance  at  this  finest  portion  of  Asia,  which  we    xlyi. 
are  now  about  to  describe.    In  riches,  population,  and  im-  — — 
portance,  India  exceeds  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
world.    Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  permanently 
maintun  their  ground  amidst  the  fall  of  many  successive 
empires.    India  has  been  known  to  every  period  of  geo-  Knowledge 
graphy  since  the  age  of  Herodotus.    The  writings  of  this  countiy 
father  of  history,*  those  of  Strabo,j  of  Pliny,^  and  ot^'^^^ 
Ptolemy ,$  exhibit  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  cienti. 
Romans  possessed  of  India,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
tbeir  acquaintance  with  its  sea-coasts,  and  with  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.    The  account  of  CosmaSy 
though  not  meriting  on  its  own  account  a  conspicuous 

^  See  oar  Histoty  of  Geography,  Books  Itl.  VIII.  t  Ibid.  Book  VHI. 

X  Ibid.  The  vhole  of  Book  XI.  (  Ibid.  Book  XIV. 
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BOOK    place  in  the  history  of  geography,*  serves  as  an  interme- 
^^^'*    diate  link  to  connect  the  geography  of  the  classic  writers 

■"""""""  with  that  of  the  Arabians,  whose  notions  were  feeble  and 
detachedf  like  those  furnished  by  the  celebrated  Marco 
P0I04  In  fine,  the  voyages  and  enterprises  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, which  are  amply  detailed  in  our  history  of  geo- 
graphy, make  a  brilliant  figur^in  that  department  of  geo- 
graphical study.  They  render  us  familiar  witb  India  in 
its  later  features.  They  bring,  as  it  were,  the  shores  of 
India  into  contact  with  those  of  Europe,  and  by  facilitat- 
ing our  comprehension  of  the  materials  presented  for  the 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  that  country,  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  our  review  so  much  the  more  easy. 

Name  of       Under  the  classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 

India.  g^Qgi  ^f  ^1^^  moderns,  have  comprised  three  great  regions 
of  southern  Asia.  The  first  is  that  which  is  watered  by 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  their  tributaries,  called  at  pre- 
sent Indostan,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddah  begins  that  large  trian- 
gular region  sometimes  called  by  Europeans  the  peninsuta 
on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Indians  the  Deccan, 
or  "country  of  the  south.*'  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Maldives,  though  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
form  natural  appendages.  The  other  peninsular  projec- 
tion, which  comprehends  the  Birman  empire,  the  king- 
doms of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Siam, 
and  Malacca,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in  univer- 
sal use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominated,  "  the  pe- 
ninsula beyond  the  Ganges."  Several  geographers  have 
called  it "  external  India.''  We  shall  afterwards  allot  a 
separate  portion  of  our  work  to  that  region,  under  a  name 
which  appears  to  us  more  appropriate;  and  in  the  present 
book,  and  the  four  which  follow  it,  we  shall  limit  our  de- 
scriptions to  the  two  former  divisions,  which,  both  in  their 
physical  and  political  character,  have  much  in  common 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  third  mentioned  region. 

Sanscrit         It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names  of  Bjam- 

aamet. 

•  Hist,  of  Geog.  Books  XI.  and  XV.  t  Ibid.  Book  XVI. 

%  IbM.  Book  XIX.  (Odtric  de  Portenau,  1.  XX.  466.) 
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hofhlhoypf  or  the  "  peninsula  of  the  tree  of  life,'*  has  hcen    book 
applied :    also  that  of  Msdhiami  or  Medhia-bhumU  "  the    "^'* 
middle  dwelling,''   and   Bharatkand,  or  the   "  kingdom  of 
the  Bharat  dynasty.*"  The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indigenous  languages. 
Bot  from  the  river  which    waters    its  western    boundary 
having  the  name  of  8ind  or  Eind^  which,  like  the  name 
JVyi-«tfft,   is   derived  from   its   blue   colour,  the  adjoining 
country  received  among   the  Persians  the  name  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Hindoos.f    From 
the  Persian  language  these  names  passed  into  the  Syrian, 
Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  *4  they  were  imitated  in  the  appella- 
tions given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes  exclu- 
sively the  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 

The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Mahometan  era 
have  admitted  a  distinction  between  the  name  Sindh^  taken 
in  the  acceptation  now  mentioned,  and  Hind^  which  they 
apply  to  the  countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.  This  ap- 
plication of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to  the  national  geo- 
graphy of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation  of  Gentoos, 
which  the  English  apply  to  the  Hindoos,  and  which  comes 
from  the  Portuguese  term  Grentios,  signifying  Gentiles  or 
Pagans.   ' 

The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north,  are  the  Bovitba- 
Himalah  mountains,  (the  Imau$  and  Emodus  of  the  an-^*'^* 
cimts,)  which  separate  Bengal,  Oude,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Cashmere  from  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest 
range,  a  stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country  inter- 
venes between  Thibet  and  the  respective  countries  now 
mentioned,  but  these  are  considered  as  belonging  to  In- 
dostan.  On  the  east  the  river  Brahmapootra  seems  to  be 
the  natural  boundary.  But  beyond  this  river,  some  In- 
dian hordes  have  established  themselves  in  the  mountains 
of  Anupectumiu,  a  region  scarcely  at  all  known  to  us. 
On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  On 
tiie  west,  the  river  Indus  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  leam- 

•  Ewoor-Vedamy  MahabharaU    Sec  Wilfori,  Asiatic  Rtsearches,  torn.  VIIT. 
and  the  Edinburgh  Re  vie  w,  ▼.  XII.  p.  44,  &c. 
t  Wahl,  OsttDdien,  II.  210—^57.  %  Esiher,  1.  1. 
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BOOK,  ed  men,  its  proper  limit,  although  the  oriental  geographers, 
3ttvi.    finding  that  many  Indians  live  in  Baloochistan  and  Mekrw, 

often  include  these  cmmtries  in  their  Sinde  or  Sindistan.* 

The  former  is  that  which  we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems 
to  be  conformable  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  When  Mr.  Elphinstone  crossed  the  In- 
dus at  Attock,  in  returning  from  Peshawer  in  Afghanistan^^ 
his  Afghan  companions  told  him  he  was  now  in  India,  al- 
though it  is  seldom  that  such  a  river  marks  an  immediate 
transition,  physical  or  political.  Hence  some  Indian  pro- 
vinces, under  the  Afghan  sway,  have  been  already  touched 
npon^  and  in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  India,  they  will 
again  require  to  be  mentioned  while  we  complete  our  survey 
of  this  country. 
Saperficiai  We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  exact  data  for  deter- 
extent.  ^{^{^^  the  superficial  extent  of  all  India.  The  Indian, 
Arabian,  and  Persian  authors,  differ  considerably  in 
their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circumstance  which 
partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  lineal  road  mea- 
sures, especially  the  coaa  or  mile,  which  is  subjfict  to  great 
variations  in  the  different  provinces*!  The  European 
travellers  are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.  Tlefen- 
thaler  rates  the  whole  superficial  extent  of  India  at  155,250 
square  geographical  miles,  although  he  supposes  the  pe- 
ninsula to  be  of  equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent 
Pennant  is  guilty  of  the  same  error :  but  he  thinks  that 
India  does  not  extend  so  txr  to  the  north  as  geographers 
have  believed,  and  he  rates  tiie  whole  surface  of  that  comi- 
try  at  nearly  173,890  square  French  leagues.^  Major 
Rennel  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Indostan  Proper 
is  equal  to  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  the  Netherlands :  and  he  compares  the 
size  of  the  Deccan  to  that  of  the  British  bios,  Spain,  and 
European  Turkey,  united,  which  wouM  amount  to  1SD,000 
square  leagues ;  66,7BO  for  upper  Indostan,  and  53,076 
for  the  Deccan.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  tiie  whole  superficial 
extent  of  Indostan.  1,280,000  British  square  miles.$ 

•  Ibn  Hanka],  Oriental  Ottgivghy,  trandaMd  by  Ouseley,  138—141. 143. 
t  Wahly  1. 9.  Tiefenthaler.  f  Pennant's  View  of  Hindottan,  I.  3. 

^  Hamilton's  Description  of  Uindostan,  vol.  I.  Intiod.  p.  XXXVII. 
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Those  stopendous  mountains  which  lie  on  the  south  of  book 
Thibet,  and  on  the  north  of  Indostan,  have  already  come  ^^^^» 
into  view  in  our  account  of  Thibet.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
we  have  obtained  accurate  notions  of  their  extent,  their  taiits.' 
altitnde,  and  the  territories  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  our  information  still  labours  under  imperfections. 
They  form  one  of  those  interesting  chains  by  which  the 
central  plateau  of  Asia  is  encircled.  All  the  mountains  of 
these*  regions,  and  the  mass  of  elevated  land  included  by 
them,  are  called  in  Hindoo  mythology  by  the  names.  Me- 
roo^  Soomeroo,  and  Kailassam  ;*  names  so  renowned  in  the 
east  that  their  fame  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors. These  names  designate  the  Indian  Olympus,  the 
native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of  men.  These  mountains 
and  elevated  plains,  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quantity  of 
native  gold,  and  of  auriferous  sand  which  gave  rise  to  the 
&bles  concerning  pismires  which  industriously  amassed 
stores  of  this  precious  metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it 
bubbled  up.t  These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indians 
bear  an  equivalent  name  among  the  Mongols  and  the  Chi- 
M9e4 

That  part  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  The  Himft- 
la  a  continuation  of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the  ^esi^tJ^J^^^^ 
of  the  Indus,  known  among  the  Afgfa&ns  under  the  name 
of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  the  east  of  that  river,  it  increases 
in  height,  and  assumes  a  character  of  additional  grandeur, 
both  from  that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  sublimest  fea- 
tnrea  in  the  structure  of  the  old  continent  and  of  the  globe. 
Here  a  long  range  of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  presents  itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration.  All  the 
names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are  derived  from  the 

*  Se«  a  Hindoo  map  of  the  world  in  Maurice's  Indian  antiquities,  and  Pau* 
Hao'i  BymnMi  Biahroanicttm. 
t  See  our  History  of  Geography,  Books  III.  and  VIIL 
%  «4tt«i-^/m-7bpa,  and  Kin'Shan, 
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BOOK  Sanscrit  term  JSTem,  signifying  snow.  Hence  have  arisen 
XLTi.  the  name  Imaus  and  Emodtis  among  the  ancicntsy  and  the 
*-"^"""  Himaiahy  Himadriy  Himachal,  and  Himalaya,  of  the  mo- 
derns.^ The  river  Indus  passes  througli  a  series  of  narrow 
defiles  in  lat  55^*9  which  scarcely  offer  any  interruption  to 
the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  of  the  mountain  is  east- 
ward,  as  far  as  the  north-east  point  of  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere: from  this  point,  its  direction  is  to  the  south-east^ 
extending  along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run 
across  the  Punjab  to  fall  into  the  Indus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sutledge,  which,  like  the  Indus  itself,  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  the  range,  and  takes  its  passage  across  its 
breadth.  Pursuing  the  same  direction  the  Himalah  moun- 
tains cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  and  their 
numerous  tributary  rivers.  Farther  east,  they  seem  to  be 
penetrated  by  several  rivers,  as  the  Gunduk,  the  Arum,  the 
Teesta,  the  Cosi,  and  the  Brahmapootra.  The  geography 
of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  this  last  river  is  so  little 
known,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  same  mountain 
range  is  continued  any  farther.  It  seems  agreed  that,  if  it 
is  continued,  its  height  ceases  to  be  equally  great;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  a  continuation  of  it  extends  along 
the  nortliern  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Quang-si  and 
Quang-tong  all  the  way  to  the  Chinese  sea,  declining  gra- 
dually as  it  advances  to  the  east. 
Their  It  is  only    of  late    that    the    height  of  the    Himftlah 

height.  mountains  on  the  north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In 
1802,  Col.  Crawford  made  some  measurements,  which 
gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains  than  had 
been  ever  before  suspected,  and  Col.  Colebrook,  from  the 
plains  of  Rohilcund,  made  a  series  of  observations,  which 
gave  a  height  of  22,000  feet  Lieut  Webb,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements 
on  the  peak  of  Jamunavatari,  which  gave  upwai*ds  of 
25,000  feet.    The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey^ 

*  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings  to  mind  the  HemuB  of  Thrace,  the  Hymei" 
tut  of  Attica,  the  Mont  Imenu  of  Italy,  and  the  different  mountains  called  Him^ 
,  met  in  Saxony,  Jatland,  and  ether  ceuntries. 
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oonirmed  his  former  observations.  This  conclusion  was  BdoK 
objected  to  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  al-  ^^^^ 
lowance  which  ought  to  be  made  for  tlie  deviation  of  the 
light  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  measurement  of  the  angles  must  depend."^- 
In  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  same  oiBcer  con- 
firmed his  conclusions  by  additional  measurements,  and 
by  observing  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at 
those  heights  which  he  himself  visited.f  It  was  found  by 
these  last  observations,  tha]|;  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  is  considerably  higher  than.  it.  ought  to  have  turned 
out  under  that  latitude,  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Humboldt  and  Professor  Leslie.  By  the 
indications  of  four  good  barometers,  compared  with  a  ba- 
rometrical journal,  kept  by  Capt.  Hardwicke  at  Dumdum, 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he  found  tiie 
elevation  of  the  Niti  Ghaut,  to  be  16,814  feet,  yet  there 
was  no  snow  on  it,  nor  on  the  cliffs  300  feet  above  it  The 
line  of  perpetual  snuw,  therefore,  docs  not  begin  till  at 
least  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  banks 
of  the  9utledge,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet,  af- 
forded pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excellent  crops  of 
Aw  or  mountain  wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so 
great  an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himalah.  At  Kedar-Nath  and  other  points  on  the 
southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences  not  much 
higher  than  12,000  feet  This  probably  depends  on  the 
greater  heigitt  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  north  side,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  heat  ^hich  the  earth  receives 
from  the  solar  ray,  and  which  warms  the  air  immediately 
superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expended  by  the  time  the 
ascending  air  reaches  these  greater  elevations,  as  in  that 
which  has  ascended  from  a  much  lower  country.  Mr. 
Fraser,  in  a  later  journey,  inferred,  that  the  loftiest  peaks 
of  the  Himalah  varied  from  18,000  to  2£,000,  or  at 
most  23,000  feet,  about  4,000  less  than  the  preceding  es- 
timate. But  he  had  no  instruments  with  him  for  mea- 
suring the  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he  probably 

•  Qutrterly  Refiew,  Vol.  XVI.  1  IWd.  Vol.  XVIL 
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BOOK  did  not  make  the  dae  allowance  for  tbe  extraordinary 
^^^^  height  of  the  snow  line.  He  considers  that  part  of  tbe 
range  which  lies  between  Bhagirath  and  the  valley  of  Ne- 
pU  as  its  most  elevated  part»  the  mountains  decreasing  in 
height  both  to  tbe  west  and  to  the  east  Tbe  following 
are  tbe  heights  of  some  of  the  peaks  which  have  been  as- 
certained; 

Dbtwalagivri,  or  tbe  White  MoaDUio»  oear  the  sooreei  of 

the  Gaoduk  riTor,  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  * .  26,862 

Jamootri, 25,.50Q 

DbaibooD,  seen  from  Catmandoo, 24,768 

Another  Peak  seen  from  the  same  capital,  •  24.626 

Another  near  to  the  preceding,  flS,5M2 

A  third  in  the  iaroe  Ticinity,  23,062 

Peak  St.  George,  estimated  at  the  same  plaee  bj  Capt.  Hodg- 
son,    22,240 

Thus  the  Himalah  mountains  exceed  in  elevation  tbe 
^.ndes  of  America;  that  of  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  th0 
latter,  not  exceeding  21,470  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the 
sea.  Through  this  stupendous  chain  there  are  different 
passes,  but  all  of  them  laborious  to  travel,  and  some  high-' 
ly  dangerous.  One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which 
in  its  vpp^r  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sutledge* 
To  the  east  of  this^  there  are  some  practicable  onljr  at  a 
favourable  season,  and  where  the  traveller  still  runs  tho 
hazard  of  being  caught  in  a  fal}  of  snowt  pr  otherwise  p^ 
rishing  with  cold.  Through  the  whole  mountainous  tracts 
and  9ven  before  ascending  much  above  the  inhabited 
part^  the  traveller  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  an  alarm-^ 
ipg  failure  of  respiration^  from  the  great  rarity  of  the  air, 
an  aflfoction  attributed  by  the  natives  to  various  fanciful 
and  aometimea  superstitious  causes.  Some  of  the  moat 
4ifl}pult  passes  are  occasionally  traversed  by  marauding 
parties  from  the  one  9ide  of  the  Himalah  to  carry  off  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other.  Such  passes 
epst  between  Nepal  and  Thibet,  or  that  stripe  lying 
close  to  the  north  side  of  the  Him  \lah,  which  is  inhabit^ 
ed  by  Bbootees,  and  may  probably  come  under  the  name  of 
Bootan,  a  name  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  asr 
9igil  the  es^act  local  extent.    Here  there  are  also  one  of 
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■ore  easier  passes,  chiefly  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers  book 
Gonduli,  Arifn,  and  Teesta.  Hence  armies  have  crossed  xlvi. 
from  Nepal  to  attack  the  territory  of  Thibet,  and  a  C5hi-  """■"—" 
iieae  array  has  in  return  invaded  and  subjugated  Nepsd. 
The  difficulty  of  access  to  these  regions  heightens  the  ar- 
dour of  the  admiring  Hindoo*  actuated  in  some  degree  by 
curiosity,  but  much  more  by  superstition,  to  bathe  himself 
in  the  icy  streams  which  give  origin  to  the  Ganges  or  its 
mighty  tiibutaries ;  to  contemplate  tiie  mystic  rock,  which 
80  closely  resembles  the  hind  quai*ter9  of  a  bullock,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  holy  transmutation  of  a 
divine  being,  a  sr^ne  where  it  is  reckoned  a  merit  to  make 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life,  by  precipitating  the  body  over 
the  fatal  crag.  Superstition  has  in  many  instances  chosen 
to  cherish  its  propensities  in  localities  signalized  as  the 
origin  of  large  and  fertilizing  rivers.  No  whei*e  is  this 
earried  so  far  as  in  this  mountainous  tract,  and  it  must  be 
eonfessed,  that  in  no  locality  is  the  sublime  character  of  th^ 
scenery  so  much  in  unison  with  such  feelings.  In  the  Hin- 
doo Pantheon,  HimHlah  is  deified,  and  is  described  as  the 
fiither  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  her  sister  Ooma,  the  spouse  ef 
the  destroying  power  Siva,  the  favourite  pbject  of  propitia- 
tory adoration. 

Qad  we  extended  India  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  we  Mountains 
shoQld,  in  that  quarter,  have  taken  the  Soliman  range  as  a''^^'''^^"* 
bonndary,  participating  of  the  character  of  the  northern 
boundary  in  being  mountainous,  though  far  from  being 
equally  stupendous.  These  have  come  under  review  in 
our  account  of  Afgh&nistan.  The  ^territory  lying  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  river  and  tho 
BMBtains,  is  Indian  both  in  its  aspect  and  population, 
though  Afghan  in  its  political  relations,  and  therefore 
will  be  entitled  to  a  glance  in  the  passing,  while  we  treat 
ef  Indostan. 

Another  system  of  mountains  is  that  of  the  Ghants,  The 
i.  e.  the  "  passages,  or  gates.*'*    This  is  considered  as  ^*'*"*"' 

*  Veiy  analogous  to  the  Swedish  Gaia,  the  Danish  Gade^  the  Dutch  Gatiy 
and  the  English  Gate. 
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BOOK    commencing  at  Cape  Comorin:  yet  the  southern  chain 
^^^^''    OP  the  Malayala  mountains*  form  a  separate  group,  termi- 


nating in  the  district  of  Coimbetore,  at  the  great  valley 
in  which  the  forts  of  Palikadery  and  Annamaly  are 
situated. 

wBlTh"*"  ^^^  Ghauts  begin  separately  on  the  north  of  these 
*  plains,  forming  two  branches,  one  running  to  the  east,  and 
the  other  to  the  west  of  north.  The  eastern  Ghauts  ex- 
tend seventy  miles  beyond  Madras,  forming  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Carnatic,  and  to  the  north  of  that  country  di- 
vide into  several  branches,  in  which  the  mountains  are 
subjected  to  interruptions,  being  separated  by  valleys  co- 
vered with  thick  forests.f  But  the  principal  chain  is  di- 
vided by  no  hollow  grounds,  except  narrow  defiles,  which 
are  well  lined  with  fortresses.  To  the  natives,  this  chain  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ellacooda,  or  the  **  White  Moun- 
tains.'^ It  then  runs  along  tlie  northern  margin  of  the  Cir- 
cars,  forming  an  uninterrupted  series  of  mountains  so  close 
as  to  afford  none  but  two  military  passes.  At  the  place 
where  the  Ghauts  separate  the  Circars  from  the  province 
of  Berar,  the  mountains  become  almost  inaccessible,  and 
there  is  oniy  one  passage  for  carriages  and  for  horses,  viz. 
that  of  Salarghaut,  which  leads  to  Behar.  Nothing  is  seen 
on  every  hand  but  masses  of  rock,  rising  {lerpendicularly  to 
the  clouds,  and  leaving  apparently  no  outlet  for  the  intimi- 
dated traveller.  All  the  summits  of  this  chain  are  composed 
of  granite,:|:  and  it  every  where  presents  one  picture  of  total 
barrenness  and  utter  nakedness.  Tet  large  trunks  of 
trees  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  are  found  here,  and  most 
particularly  in  the  ravines  created  by  the  torrents,  where 
trunks,  projecting  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  some- 
times serve  for  bridges.^ 

Western  The  westem  chain  of  the  Ghauts  extends  along  the 
west  coast  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  acquires  a 

*  Malajala  signifies  mountains, 

t  Lemon  on  the  roads  into  the  Cumbenand-Cudapah  countries.  Mackenzie 
on  the  roads  from  Nellore  to  the  western  passes,  in  Dalrymplc's  Oriental  Re- 
pertory, p.  53. 

t  Buchanan's  Journey  to  the  Mysore.  ♦  Sonnerat,  I.  23. 


greater  elevation  than  the  eastern  chain.  Its  height  has  not  book 
yet  been  ascertained  by  barometrical  observations,  but  it  is  ^ttvi. 
generally  believed  to  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand  feet,  — ~— ^ 
The  chain  then  crosses  Kanara  and  Sunda,  passes  near  to 
Goa,  enters  the  Mahratta  country,  and  divides  into  several 
branches.  The  closeness  of  the  forests,  the  depth  of  the  pre- 
cipiceSy  and  the  rapidity  of  the  torrents,  render  these  moun- 
tains very  diflScult  to  cross,  and  the  passage  is,  in  many 
places,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long.*"  They  are  described  as 
containing  much  limestone,  and  some  basaltic  rocks,  but 
no  one  has  deliberately  studied  the  position  and  materials 
of  the  different  strata.  Towards  the  sea-coast,  the  wes- 
tern Ghauts  present  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  rocks 
and  verdure,  enlivened  with  towns  and  villages.  The  high- 
est, or  at  least  the  steepest  part  to  the  ca^t  of  Surat,  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Bala-Ghauts,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  western  Ghauts,  while  the  eastern 
chain,  together  with  the  intermediate  plateau,  is  called  the 
Paian-Ghauts. 

About  the  sources  of  the  river  Godavery,  some  lower 
chains  are  sent  off  from  the  mass  of  the  western  Ghauts,  pass 
through  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  join  the 'mountains 
of  Berar  and  Gundwana. 

The  central  chains  which  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  vindhia 
Nerbuddah  river,  one  on  its  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  ™o"°^*">»» 
south,  generally  pass  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Yindhi- 
as ;  the  extent  which  this  name  embraces  appears  somewhat 
arbitrary  to  our  most  learned  eastern  geographers.  But 
Arrowsmith  more  positively  confines  it  to  the  mountains  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  Nerbuddah.  It  is  also  in  these  cen- 
tral countries  that  the  Hindoos  place  their  Sanyah  and  their 
Sookhian  mountains,  though  they  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  western  Ghauts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  point  of  Diu  on  the  west,  and  outlines  of 
Cape  Comorin  in  the  south,  India  has  no  great  promonto-  ^"^^'* 
Ties.    The  peninsula  of  Guzerat  presents  a  projection  al- 
together singular,  and  without  which,  India  woi|ld  form 

*  Dir^m's  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  India. 
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Die  oblique  quadrangle  to  which  it  was  compared  by  the 
^"^^'^  ancients.  The  bays  of  Cutrh,  on  tbe  north,  and  of  Can- 
bay  on  the  south  oF  Guzerat,  are  the  onl)  bendings  of 
the  coast  which  merit  the  name  of  gulfs.  The  western 
coast  of  the  Deccan,  though  indented  by  numerous  creeks, 
road-steads,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  has,  on  the  whole,  ono 
uniform  direction. 
Coasts.  From  Cape  Comorin  to  the  coast  of  Bengal,  there  is  not 
ShaUows.  ^  aingi^  natural  harbour,  and  vessels  have  no  retreat  except- 
ing the  roads  belonging  to  the  commercial  stations ;  and 
even  in  these  the  merchant  vessels  are  obliged  to  ride  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  ships  of 
war  at  two  miles.  At  that  distance,  the  depth  does  not  ez« 
ceed  ton  or  twelve  fathoms.  So  gradual  is  the  declivity  of 
the  bottom,  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  land,  the 
depth  does  not  exceed  fifty  fathoms.  The  great  number  of 
sand  banks,  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  in  landing,  boatl 
of  a  particular  construction,  invented  by  the  natives* 

RivBfts.  1^®  fertility  for  which  India  is  distinguished  is  in  a 
Tstic^a™"*  P^^^  measure  derived  from  the  numerous  rivers,  streamSf 
iwarance*  and  torrents,  by  which  it  is  watered.  The  imposing  cha*» 
racter  of  these  has  commanded  the  admiration  both  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns.  Here  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
course  of  a  river  can  combine,  are  presented  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale.  First  falling  in  foaming  turhylence^ 
and  frequent  cataracts,  from  immense  heights,  fed  by  all 
the  snows  of  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  the  Indian  rU 
rers  already  rival,  in  the  volume  of  their  waters,  the  largest 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  European  continent,  even  be* 
fore  fhey  have  laid  aside  the  impetuous  rapidity  of  our 
mountain  torrents.  In  the  successive  junctions  of  tliese 
rivers,  the  momentum  of  matter  moving  from  two  differ* 
ent  directions,  produces  in  its  mutual  shock  and  violent  in- 
termixture, an  encounter  like  that  of  two  immense  armies, 
which  strikes  the  beholder  with  feelings  at  once  the  most 
animating,  and  the  most  sublime.    When  fiarfher  advanced. 


nd  now  arrived  in  the  level  coantry,  these  enoniloiis  cut"  i(o«iC 
rents  excavate  beds  for  themselves  which  are  several  m-v'- 
kagaes  in  breadth.  Scarcely  does  the  mariner's  eye  descry,  — — — 
at  any  one  time,  the  two  opposite  banks,  which  are  cover* 
ed  with  palm  trees,  temples,  and  palaces ;  the  transparent 
waters,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  have  a  surface  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  except  when  ruffled  by  the  winds.  A  force,  re^ 
sistless  but  imperceptible,  hurries  along  the  myriads  of 
barks  with  which  their  surface  is  covered.  The  tides  of  the 
great  ocean,  entering  with  freedom  the  wide  expansion  of 
their  beds,  repel  the  river  waves,  and  sometimes  the  re- 
trograde current  is  rapid  and  violent.  At  the  place  of 
meeting,  navigation  becomes  apparently  hazardous,  from 
ib»  mountainous  elevation  of  the  waves,  and  the  powerful 
whirl  generated  by  the  mutually  opposing  streams.— -Thes6 
great  and  numerous  currents  of  water  do  not,  however^ 
entirely  neutralize  the  parching  influence  of  the  tropical 
temperature.  Many  districts  of  India,  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  ste-* 
rility.  Hundreds  of  villages  forming  the  same  neigh-* 
boorhood,  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  waters  derived 
from  immense  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  which  have  been  form^ 
ed  at  an  enormous  expense. 

We  shall  begin  our  delineations  with  the  river  earliest  The  induf^ 
known  to  the  western  world,  the  Indus.  The  sources  of**'  ^*"^'* 
this  river  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our  in- 
formation extends  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  be«n  enabled,  at  least,  to  correct  the 
error  of  mistaking  this  river,  or  some  of  its  eastern  tribu- 
taries, for  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  an  error  which  we 
find  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  till  a  very  re- 
cent period.  The  commencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by 
the  most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalah  mountains,  about  lat 
31*  30'  N.  and  long.  80°  30'  £.,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Gortop  in  the  Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  domin- 
ion of  China,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Rawans- 
head  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Sutledge.    It  is  sup- 
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BOOK  posed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  then 
XLYi.  assuming  a  S«W*  course,  comes  to  Drass,  a  town  of  Little 
Thibet ;  here  it  is  seventy  yards  broad,  and  excessively 
rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large  hranch,  called  the  La* 
dak  river,  which  flows  past  the  town  of  Ladak.  It  is  on- 
ly below  Drass  that  its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the 
difficult  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Drass,  the  Indus 
pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above  200  miles,  through  a 
rude  and  mountainous  country  to  Mullai,  where  it  receives 
the  Abasseen,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosh  range^ 
passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower  parallel  ranges,  to 
Torbaila,  whei-e  it  enters  the  valley  of  Chuch,  spreading 
and  forming  innumerable  islands.  About  forty  miles 
lower  down,  it  receives  the  Caubul  river  from  the  west, 
and  soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  into  the 
midst  of  the  branches  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds  like  a  stormy 
sea.  When  its  volume  is  increased  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  a  tremendous  whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is 
heard  to  a  great  distance.  Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk, 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  There  are  two  black  rocks  in  this  part 
of  the  river,  named  Jellalialind  Kemalia,  which  are  pointed 
out  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two 
sons  of  Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  founder 
of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  into  the  river  by 
Akhoond,  the  opponent  of  their  father.  At  the  town  of 
Attock,  the  river,  after  having  .been  widely  spread  over  a 
plain,  becomes  contracted  to  260  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.  When  its  floods  are  highest  it  rises  to 
the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven  feet  high.  At  Nee- 
lab,  fifteen  miles  below  Attock,  it  becomes  still  narrower. 
From  this  it  winds  among  the  hills  to  Calabag,  passes 
through  the  salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the  ocean,  without 
any  interruption,  or  confinement  from  hills.  It  expands 
into  various  channels  which  separate  and  meet  again.  Be- 
low Attock  it  receives  the  Toe  and  other  brooks  from -the 
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irast  At  Kaggawala,  the  Koorutn,  a  stream  of  conside-  book 
nble  magnitude  from  the  Soliman  mountains,  falls  into  it  xi>^i« 
The  only  one  to  the  south  of  this  point  which  it  receive!^  — — ^— 
18  the  Aruly  which  supplies  very  little  water,  being  mostly 
drawn  off  for  irrigation  in'  the  north  of  Damaun.  At 
Kaheree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  is  1000  yards 
in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  being  diminished  by  the 
separation  of  some  branches  from  it  At  Mittenda  it  re- 
oetres  the  Punjnud,  formed  by  the  union  of  five  large 
tributaries.  This  immense  stream  previously  flows  pa- 
rallel to  the  Indus  for  seventy  miles;  at  Ooch,  which  is 
flfty  miles  up,  the  distance  across,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Pnnjnud,  is  not  more  than  ten  miles.  In  July  and  Au- 
gust* this  whole  space  is  completely  flooded.  The  most 
of  the  villages  contained  in  it  are  temporary  erections,  a 
few  only  being  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevated.  The 
whole  country  which  it  traverses  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, all  the  way  to  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Sinde.  On 
the  left  bank  are  some  considerable  towns  and  villages, 
with  canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the  Indus 
gives  off  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  does 
not  form  a  Delta  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  Egypt  Its 
waters  enter  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams 
being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  FuUalee,  but 
flus  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at  a  lower  point,  form- 
ing in  its  circuit  the  island  on  which  Hyderabad  stands. 
From  the  sea  to  Hyderabad,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is 
generally  about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  five 
fathoms.  The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in  this  river  high- 
er up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five ,  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
land  near  the  mouth  does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  or  the  Ganges.  The  dry  parts  exhibit 
only  short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid  sand,  pu- 
trid salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes.  From  the  sea  to  La- 
hore, a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles,  the  Indus  and  its 
tributary  the  Ravey  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
In  the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  trade  was  car- 
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lied  on  by  means  of  this  navigation,  bnt  from  the  political 
x'^i*    stUte  of  the  country  it  has  long  ceased* 

T From  Attock  to  Mooltan,  this  river  is  called  by  the  nk- 

"^^  tives  the  Attock,  and  further  down  it  has  the  tfiane  of 
Soor,  or  Shoor,  but  among  the  Asiatics,  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Slnde.  Though  one  of  the  largest 
riters  in  the  world,  the  Indus  has  never  obtained  such  a 
Fepatation  for  sanctity  as  many  inferior  streams  in  Indostan^ 
a  circumstance  which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  aa4 
uninteresting  character  of  the  country  through  which  it 
flows. 
Rivera  of  The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by  their  union  foroi 
the  Pun-  ^^  Punjnud,  are  celebrated  from  having  been  the  scene  of 
some  events  conspicuous  in  history.  The  most  northerly 
^be^^m  is  the  Jylum,  or  HydiupeSf  the  Bahut  of  Abul  Fasel^ 
pes.  ^^^'  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  the  Yedusta* 
Proceeding  wesrt^ward,  through  that  celebrated  valley,  it 
passes  the  ca))ital,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream  frooa 
the  OuUer  lake.  Twelve  miles  further  down,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Little  Sinde,  still  runs  straight  west,  through  the 
hills  and  valleys  adjoining  Cashmere,  increased  by  nume- 
rous rivulets  and  torrents  in  its  way.  Before  it  turns  south* 
it  receives  the  Kishengunga,  coming  from  the  northward^ 
in  its  course  through  the  hills. — This  river  is  extremely  ra- 
pid, and  from  100  to  600  yards  broad.  It  is  never  forda- 
ble,  but  only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  its  breadth  are 
so  deep  as  to  require  swimming.  It  flows  southward  459 
miles  till  it  joins  the  Chenab  at  Tremmoo,  100  miles 
The  Che-  abovo  Mooltan.  The  Clienab  or  Acenne$^  the  second  tri- 
Act^.  butary,  and  the  largest  of  the  five,  arises  in  the  Himrilah 
mountains,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Cashmere,  in  the 
Alpine  district  of  Kishtewar.  Due  north  from  the  city 
of  Lahore,  this  river  is  300  yards  wide  in  the  dry  season, 
but  a  mile  and  three  furlongs  when  swelled  by  the  rains* 
Like  the  Jylum,  it  is  not  fordable,  yet  easily  crossed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  small  portion  of  its  width  requiring  to  be  swum 
over.  Its  junction  with  the  Jylum  is  accompanied  with  great 
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I  and  Tiolence;  a  circumstance  noticed  both  by  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  and  of  Timoor.    Fifty  miles  below    ^^^^ 
ttdr  junction  these  united  streams  receive  the  Ravey.  " 

The  Rarey  or  Bydraotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punj&b  rivers.  The  Ra- 
It  issnes  from  Ihe  monntainoos  districts  of  Lahore,  but  its  ^^^* 
soarces  have  not  been  explored.  Flowing  to  the  souths 
westy  it  enters  the  plains  near  Rajepoor,  from  which  the 
canal  of  Shahnehr  was  formerly  drawn  to  Lahore^  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles,  though  now  filled  up.  It  supplied 
the  city  with  water,  by  keeping  it  at  a  higher  level  in  the 
dry  season,  when  this,  like  most  of  the  Indian  rivers,  is 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  its  banks.  Here  it  is  fordable 
in  dry  weather,  being  only  four  feet  deep.  It  has  many 
banks  and  quicksands ;  its  sides  are  low  and  well  wooded. 
It  enters  the  united  streams  of  the  Jylum  and  Cben&b  forty 
miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan.  This  is  the  least  of  the 
five  rivers.  Its  length  probably  does  not  exceed  5S0 
miles. 

The  fourtti  is  the  Beyah,  or  HyphaiiSf  rising  in  the  moun«  The  Bej- 
tains  of  Keloo  in  the  pergunnah  of  Sultanpoor.  It  is  shal-  ^ 
low  and  fordable  in  dry  weather,  but  abounds  in  quick- 
sands. This  and  the  fifth,  or  Sutledge,  meet  before  either 
has  proceeded  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  Punjab  country,  and  their  united  stream  flows  the  rest 
of  the  distance,  to  complete  the  conflux  called  the  Punjnud. 

The  Sutledge  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the  great  The  Sut- 
Him&lah  range,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Chinese;  ^^^* 
proceeds  almost  due  west ;  then  gradually  bends  to  the  south 
in  crossing  the  subordinate  mountains.  It  is  the  Buudrua 
of  Pliny,  the  Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Saranges  of  Ar- 
rian.  It  exhibits  stripes  of  fertility  along  its  banks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cold  and  dreary  though  sublime  region,  forming 
tihe  western  limit  of  the  hilly  territories  which  the  British 
lately  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Ghoorkas.  Whether 
it  rises  from  the  celebrated  and  sacred  lake  ManasarovarSf 
or  notf  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  and  the 
precautionary  policy  of  the  Chinese  government  will  pro- 
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BOOK  bably  long  prevent  us  from  acquiring  a  more  correct  know- 
XLYi.  ledge  of  geography  in  that  direction.  The  Sutledge  seems 
to  be  the  lai*gest  river  within  the  Himnlah  range^  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Brahmapootra.  From  its  origin  to  its 
junction  with  the  Beyah^  it  runs  about  500  miles.  The 
united  Beyah  and  Sutledge  are  called  the  Kehra  or  Gavra, 
which  flows  for  more  than  300  miles  before  it  forms  the 
Funjnud,  which  contains  the  waters  of  the  whole  five,  and 
carries  them  to  the  Indus. 

The  union  of  all  the  five  rivers  into  one  before  they  reach 
the  Indus,  was  a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Pto- 
lemy; but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modem  accounts,  pro- 
moted by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  frequent  ap- 
proximation of  streams  running  in  parallel  courses,  we  had 
been  taught  to  correct  this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's 
deficiency  of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more  minute 
inquiries  have  re-established  that  questioned  point,  and 
along  with  it  the  merited  ci-edit  of  the  ancient  geographer. 
The  Gan-  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos,  PaMe,  and  Boora 
^^"'  Oonga,  or  *♦  the  river,'*  by  way  of  eminence.    This  mighty 

river  was  long  supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  northern 
lu  source,  side  of  the  Himalah  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  to  be 
doubted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke:  in  consequence  of  which 
Lieut.  Webb  being  sent,  in  1 808,  by  the  Bengal  govera- 
ment  to  explore  its  sources,  ascertained  that  all  the  difier- 
ent  streams  above  Hurdwar,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise 
on  the  south  side  of  the  snowy  mountains.  At  some  places 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  tlie  Ganges  is  forda- 
ble ;  but  its  navigation  is  never  interrupted.  At  a  distance 
of  500  miles  from  the  sea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep 
when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest.  This  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling  of  sand  by 
the  neutralization  of  the  current,  from  the  meeting  of 
the  tide  with  the  stream  of  the  river,  produces  bars  and 
shallows  which  prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The 
accessions  which  the  Ganges  receives  in  spring  by  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snow  are  not  considerable.  At 
any  great  distance  from  the  sources,  as  at  Fatna,  any  cause 
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affecting  these  sources  produces  little  comparative  effect*  book 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  M-vi. 
commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river.  Two  branches,  ~r 
tiie  Cossimbazar,  and  the  Jellinghy*  are  given  off  to  the  into 
west.  These  unite  to  form  the  Hoogly,  or  Bhagirathy,  *>'*"^^®** 
on  which  the  port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.  It  is  the  only 
branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and  in  some  years  it 
is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three  months.  The  only  second- 
ary branch  which  is  at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the 
Chandah  river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders  on 
the  sea,  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers 
called  the  Sunderbunds,  with  numerous  islands,  covered 
with  the  profuse  and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  These  branches  occupy  Overflow- 
an  extent  of  200  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Ganges, '"^^' 
though  so  little  affected  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  owes 
part  of  its  increase  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  moun- 
tains. Hence  it  rises  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  rainy  season  in  the  low  country  is  scarcely  begun. 
The  remainder  of  its  rise,  which  is  in  all  thirty-two  feet, 
is  occasioned  by  the  rain  which  falls  in  Bengal.  By  the 
end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  adjoining 
the  Ganges,  as  well' as  the  Brahmapootra,  are  overflowed 
for  a  width  of  100  miles,  nothing  appearing  but  villages, 
trees,  and  the  sites  of  some  villages  which  have  been  de- 
serted. A  stripe  along  each  bank  of  the  river  remains  for 
some  time  uncovered,  that  part  being  highest  in  consequence 
of  the  more  abundant  deposition  of  mud  at  the  river's  edge, 
where  the  quantity  held  in  suspension  is  the  largest  and  con- 
tuns  the  heaviest  particles.  Between  August  aiid  Novem- 
ber it  decreases  from  four  inches  to  two  per  day,  and  after 
that  till  April  continues  decreasing  at  a  daily  rate  of  half 
an  inch.  The  difference  of  elevation  of  the  waters  always 
diminishes  as  the  river  approaches  to  the  sea.  At  Lucki- 
poor  it  is  only  six  feet,  at  Dacca  fourteen^  and  at  Custee 
thirty-one.  This  last  place  is  £40  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
tiie  surface  of  the  river  in  the  dry  season  is  eighty  feet  above 
tliat  of  the  ocean.  The  Ganges  is  calculated  to  discharge  in 
the  dry  season  80^000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second; 
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BaoK  and,  as  its  water  has  double  the  volame  when  at  its  heightt 
xi*^i«  and  moves  with  a  greater  Telocity  in  the  proportion  of 
""J  7  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that  time  discharge  405,000  cubic 
its  water,  feet  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  ISOyOOO. 
The  deposition  of  slime  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid,  so 
as  to  fill  up  deep  beds,  or  form  extensive  islands.  In  other 
parts  the  river  extends  its  width  in  particular  lateral  direc- 
tions, forming  steep  banks  of  soft  soil,  which,  from  their 
liability  to  tamble  in,  are  dangerous  of  approach  by  land 
or  by  water. 
Worship  That  line  of  the  Ganges  which  lies  between  Gangootree, 
P^><1  ^o  !<•  or  (liQ  source  of  the  leading  stream,  and  Sagor  island^  be- 
low Calcutta,  is  held  particularly  sacred.  The  main  body 
which  goes  east  to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded 
with  equal  veneration.  Certain  parts  of  the  line  now  men- 
tioned are  esteemed  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  and  are  the 
resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  from  great  distances  to  per- 
form their  ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employ- 
ed in  their  ceremonies.  Wherever  the  river  happens  to 
run  from  south  to  north,  contrary  to  its  general  direction, 
it  is  considered  as  peculiarly  holy.  The  places  most  su- 
perstitiously  revered  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called 
PrayiJ^s,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The  others  are  situated  among 
the  mountains^  Hurdwar,  where  the  river  escapes  from 
the  mountains,  and  Sagor  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly,  are  also  sacred.  The  water  of  the  Granges  is  es- 
teemed for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  on  that  account  drunk 
by  Mahometans,  as  well  as  EUndoos.  In  the  British  courts 
of  justice,  the  water  of  the.  Ganges  is  used  for  swearing 
Hindoos,  as  the  Koran  is  for  Mahometans,  and  the  gos- 
pels for  Christians. 

The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  augmented  by  many  suc- 
cessive tributaries,  some  of  which  are  v^7  large  rivers. 
On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Jumna,  which  has  a  pre- 
vious course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  the  Hi- 
uaiah  between  the  Sutledge  and  the  Ganges,  and  falls  in- 
to the  latter  at  the  foriress  of  Allahabad.  It  is  said  to  receive 
at  the  same  point  a  rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account 


the  junction  to  calM^  according  to  Tiefenthaler,  Trebeni,  book 
or  file  confluence  of  three  rivers.  Lower  down  it  receives  xivi. 
the  Soane,  which  arises  in  the  table  land  of  Amerkoontook, 
in  the  mountains  of  Oundwana,  and  falls  into  tlie  Ganges 
a  little  above  Patna.  On  its  left  it  receives  the  Ramgon- 
gat  from  the  mountains  of  Kemaoon;  and  the  Goomty, 
which,  arising  in  the  same  hills,  crosses  the  province  of 
Onde,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  passing  Lucknow, 
and  falls  into  the  Ganges  below  Benares.  The  Gogra, 
after  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  dis- 
trict of  Kemaoon,  which  it  separates  from  the  Goorkha  ter- 
ritory, passes  near  Fizabad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Berar, 
where  It  is  called  Dewa,  being  one  of  the  longest  tributaries 
which  the  Ganges  receives.  Tbe  Gunduk  is  supposed  to 
rise  near  the  great  Himalah  peak  called  Dhawala  Gin,  or  * 
the  ^  White  Mountain.''  Some  conjecture  it  to  come  from 
the  plateau  of  Thibet  In  its  higher  parts  it  is  called  Sal- 
grami,  from  the  number  of  ammonites  contained  in  the  schiS'- 
toofl  rocks  over  which  it  passes,  which  are  objects  of  worship 
among  the  Hindoos  under  the  name  of  Salgrams,  being  con- 
sidered as  risible  traces  of  the  divine  Vishnu.  It  joins  the 
Ganges  opposite  to  Patna.  The  Cosi  arises  in^the  Nepfil 
hills  near  Catmandoo,  receives  the  Arun,  (which  to  suppos- 
ed to  rise  from  the  north  side  of  the  great  mountain  ridge, 
and  penetrate  between  its  snowy  peaks,)  and  joins  the  Gan- 
ges  in  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  The  Teesta  has 
not  been  explored  by  Europeans,  but  to  said  by  the  Ne- 
pSlese  to  rise  in  Thibet,  and  cross  the  great  mountains.  It 
formed  till  lately  tiie  eastern  boundary  of  the  Nepfil  territo- 
ry, separating  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  Raja  of 
Bootan.  It  joins  the  Pudda,  or  great  body  of  the  Ganges, 
after  «  course  of  400  miles. 

The  Brahmapootra,  orBurrampooter,  is  the  largest  river  The  Brth- 
of  India,  though  among  the  least  sacred.  Its  sources,  though  «&poo^^- 
never  yet  explored,  seem  to  be  situated  near  lake  Manasaro- 
vara  In  Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutledge. 
It  flows  eastward  through  Thibet,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Sanpoo,  or  **  the  river."  It  passes  near  to  Lassa, 
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BOOK    the  residence  of  the  great  Lama^  also  to  the  north  of 
XLYi.    Tcshoo  Lombooy  the  seat  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  -  occupying 
■""""""  a  widely  expanded  bed,  and  forming  numerous  islands.    Its 
principal  channel  near  this  place  is  narrow,  deep,  and  never 
fordable.   It  receives  various  rivers  from  the  south,  and  pro- 
bably also  from  the  north.    After  a  long  easterly  course,  in 
which  it  is  conjectured  to  approach  within  220  miles  of  Tunan, 
a  province  of  China,  it  makes  a  vast  circuit  round  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  lost  to  European  knowledge.    Making  a 
sudden  curve  to  the  south  it  re-appears  in  Assam,  into 
which  country  it  is  supposed  to  descend  by  a  series  of  cata- 
racts, and  up  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  navigable.    On  reach- 
ing Assam,  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  receiving  k  copious 
augmentation  from  numerous  mountain  tributaries.   During 
this  direction  of  its  course,  it  separates  into  two  ;  the  sou- 
thern branch  being  distinguished  from  the  northern  or  main 
body  by  the  name  Kolong.    These  meet  again  after  inclos- 
ing an  island  five  days^  journey  in  length  and  one  in  breadtib. 
About  Goal-para,  the  British  frontier  town,  the  expanse  is 
magnificent  and  the  scenery  grand,  but  the  water  is  dirty 
and  offensive.     During  floods  it  carries  before  it  logs  of 
wood  and  vast  floats  of  reedd,  together  with  dead  bodies  of 
men,  deer,  and  oxen.    In  its  rise  and  fall,  it  follows  periods 
nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  the  Ganges.    Its  navigation 
is  rendered  difficult  by  shifting  sand-banks  and  trunks  of 
trees  sticking  in  its  bed.    Its  banks  and  islands  within  the 
British  territories,  undergo  continual  changes.    After  enter- 
ing Bengal,  the  Brahmapootra  makes  a  circuit  round  the 
western  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains,  then  runs  south- 
ward through  the  Dacca  province,  is  joined  by  the  Megna, 
which,  though  a  comparatively  small  river,  now  gives  its 
name  to  the  united  stream,  which  is  regularly  four  or  five 
miles  wide.    The  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  has  a  length 
of  1650  miles,  but   passes   through  a  rude  climate  and  a 
barren  soil,  differing  in  this  respect  widely  from  the  Gan- 
ges.    Rising  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  monntains^ 
these  rivers  separate  to  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  but  are 
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destined  to  meet  again  at  Luckipoor  in  Bengal/ where  they    book 
fonn  a  wide  gulf*  communicating  'with  the  ocean.  xlyi. 

The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  which  have 
their  ri^  in  the  interior  of  India.  It  comes  down  from  buddah.  ~ 
the  plateau  of  Amerkoontook^  close  to  the  source  of  the 
Soane,  and  runs  in  a  solitary  course,  scarcely  receiving  any 
other  river,  its  waters  being  augmented  by  very  small 
streams.  It  flows  directly  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
where  it  falls  into  the  ocean  near  to  the  city  of  Broach.  In 
the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed  on  foot. 

The  Tuptee  also  runs  from  east  to  west,  rising  in  Gund-  The  Tup- 
wana  near  the  village  of  Batool,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  a^^^* 
distance  of  a  few  leagues^ from   Surat    The  mouths  of 
both  these  rivers  are  greatly  obstructed  with  sand  banks. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Deccan  is,  like  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  India,  well  watered  witli  rivers,  the  greater  part 
of  which  descend  from  the  western  Ghauts,  run  from  west 
to  east,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Beginning  in  its 
northern  part,  we  have  first  the  Mahanady,  or  Kuttak,  ris- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  Bundelkund,  and  crossing  the 
proTince  of  Berar  with  many  sinuosities,  where  it  receives 
numerous  rivers;  near  to  the  city  of  Kuttak  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  lake  Chil- 
ka,  while  the  others  continue  their  course  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  forming  a  delta  of  islands  covered  with  jungle  and 
wild  thickets. 

The  Godavery,  descending  from  the  western  Ghauts,  j^  q^^^^ 
waters  the  Nizam  territory  and  Berar,  is  joined  by^e'y- 
the  Wurda,  the  Silair,  and  the  Bhaigonga,  and  di- 
vides into  two  branches  at  Rajamundry,  which  afterwards 
form  more  numerous  streams,  and  fall  by  so  many  mouths 
into  the  bay.  This  river  is  held  very  sacred  by  the  su- 
perstitious Hindoos.  It  is  sometimes  named  the  Ganges, 
and  its  source,  like  that  of  the  great  Ganges^  '<The  Cow's 
Mouth.'' 

*  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  Turner,  Reniel,  ftc. 
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BO<M(  l%eE>l8hna,faiihertotlie8Mili»ka8a8imUworiginwilk 
^■^▼i*  the  preceding,  crossings  like  it,  almost  the  whole  peninsiilAf 
'  receives  the  waters  of  the  Beema,  the  Ou^rba,  the  Mai- 
'purba,  and  the  Tomboodra,  crosses  the  Soabah  of  the 
Deccan,  and  falls  into  Bengal  Bay,  to  the  south-west  of 
Masttlipatam.  This  river  is  another  object  of  worship} 
its  name  signifies  black,  that  b^ng  supposed  to  be  the  co* 
lour  of  Vishnu  under  his  ninth  incarnation*  Like  the 
Ganges  it  has  its  periodical  floods* 
i*>t«  ca-  Among  various  streams  of  less  note  in  the  soufli  of  the 
^^'^^  Deccan  is  the  Cavery,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  of 
Coorg,  crosses  the  Mysore,  which  it  fertilises,  and  the  Car-r 
Batic  below,  which  owes  its  chief  productions  to  the  wa^ 
ter  which  it  distributes.  It  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the 
aouth  of  India.  Opposite  to  Trichinop<riy  it  separates  in- 
to two  branches,  and  forms  the  island  of  Sering^iianu  The 
southern  branch  runs  at  the  highest  level,  and  is  very  mndu 
drawn  off  by  canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  nor^ 
them,  which  is  called  the  Ccderoon,  runs  in  a  lew  bed*  It 
approaches  the  other  about  thirteen  miles  below  their  place 
of  separation,  and  mounds  are  formed  to  prevent  Am  wa^* 
ters  of  the  Cavery,  or  southern  branch,  froni  falling  dewa 
into  it  The  coming  of  tiie  fresh  water  fimn  tlM  intorier 
IS  celebrated  by  the  natives  with  joyous  festivity.  The 
river  is  adored  as  one  of  their  most  beneftcent  deities,*  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  goddess  of  tiie  river 
to  the  god  Renganaden,  ia  held  mnually  by  thewwrshipperB 
of  Vishnu* 

Qmurm.  Only  two  seasras  are  known  in  India,  tiie  dry  and  flie 
SwMM,  f^mj^  produced  by  the  south-west  and  north-west  mm-. 
PiyteaMiLSoons.  {n  the  dry  season,  vegetation  universidly  laboura 
under  a  deadly  languor,  most  especially  if  the  rains  are 
nmusually  late  in  setting  in;  but  a  rain  of  one  nightie  du« 
ration  transforms  into  a  verdant  meadow,  a  plain  whicli 
on  the  preceding  day  was  a  spectacle  of  utter  aridity, 
WbWP  not  one  leaf  of  herbage  could  be  found.    In  the  iii-r 


teiior  ud  westoni  parts  of  India^  the  rainy  season  com-  book 
neoces  in  April  or  May»  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Octo-  xIiTI* 
her.    On  the  Coromandel  coast  it  begins  later,  as  the  clouds  , 

which  are  hrought  by  the  sooth- west  winds  are  detained  by 
the  Ghauts, 

While  this  season  lasts,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  rays  Rainy  tea- 
of  the  sun  penetrating  the  dense  vapours  with  which  the^'*- 
atmosphere  is  loaded.  In  Bengal  it  rains  incessantly  for 
many  days.  Twenty,  or  twenty-two  inches  depth  of  water 
are  computed  to  fall  in  a  month.  The  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  and  cover  the  whole  country,  except  places  which 
are  on  elevated  situations,  or  protected  by  dykes.  On  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  sudden  heavy  showers,  storms,  and  hur- 
ricanes, are  more  violent  than  on  that  of  Coromandel.  If 
the  rain  does  not  come  on  at  the  ordinary  time,  or  if  it  is 
not  in  sufficient  quantity,  dismal  effects  follow  for  the  whole 
year,  often  amounting  to  the  most  destructive  famine.  In 
1793,  so  great  was  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  droughty 
that  parents  sold  their  children  for  a  few  pounds  of  rice. 
The  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season  is  marked  by  changes  of 
wind  and  storms  of  the  most  violent  description.  Bemier 
has  remarked  that  the  rain  does  not  come  from  the  same 
quarter  of  tfie  heavens  in  all  parts  of  India ;  that  about 
Delhi  it  almost  always  comes  from  the  east;  in  Bengal, 
and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  from  the  south ;  and  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  from  the  west* 

The  climate  of  India  is  that  of  a  country  chiefly  situat-  Temp«r«^ 
ed  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  at  the  same  time,  adjoining  ^"'^' 
a  boundless  mass  of  icy  mountains.  In  the  greater  part 
of  this  extensive  coun1i7  snow  and  ice  are  unknown ;  but 
every  other  disadvantage  of  weather  is  incident  to  it  in  a 
temporary  manner.  Nowhere  do  hurricanes  rage  with 
greater  fury.  Nowhere,  are  the  lightnings  and  peals  of 
thunder  more  appalling.  Nowhere  is  the  husbandman 
more  liable  to  the  threatened  ravages  of  protracted  drought 
or  drenching  floods  of  rain.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
determine  the  general  laws  on  which  the  local  variations  of 
the  seasons  in  different  parts  of  India  depend.    Why  do 

•  Bernier,  Voyage,  edit.  Amiterd.  1709,  torn.  11,  p.  319.  Rcnnel's  Memoir. 
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BOOK  the  rains  last  for  eight  months  in  the  Circars,  and  only  two 
^>^^^*  in  the  Carnatic,  as  has  been  asserted,  these  countries  both 
""""■""■""  lying  on  the  Coromandel  coast  ?  But  Europeans  have 
sometimes  exaggerated  the  prominent  features  of  the  cli- 
mate,  by  giving  way  to  first  impressions.  Bengal  has  re- 
ceived a  bad  character  for  insalubrity,  and  certainly  it  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  exposed  to  a  succession  of  violent  ex- 
tremes and  vicissitudes ;  at  one  time  to  excessive  rain,  at 
another  to  storms ;  then  to  scorching  heat,  and  frequently 
to  thick  fogs ;  yet  the  English  have,  by  dint  of  prudent 
regimen,  accommodated  themselves  to  the  climate."!^  The 
shores  of  Coromandel  experience  more  violent  heat  and 
,  drought  than  those  of  Malabar;  yet  the  narrow  valleys 
and  thick  forests  of  this  latter  country  comprehend  many 
unhealthy  situations.  The  waste  lands  situated  between 
the  two  chains  of  the  Ghauts,  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  the  territories  forming  the 
Punjab,  or  lying  in  its  neighbourhood,  derive  from  their 
moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  from  their  wooded  hills, 
and  their  numerous  streams,  a  temperature  less  oppres- 
sive, and  a  purer  and  healthier  air,t  except  where  forests, 
marshes,  or  arid  deserts  give  rise  to  local  disadvantages. 
The  great  desert  situated  on  the  south-east  of  the  Indus, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Guzerat,  exhibits  all  the  horrors 
of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  while  the  valleys  of  Cashmere 
and  Serinagur,  Grorkah,  and  Nepll,  encircled  with  alpine 
heights,  experience,  in  succession,  the  rigours  of  a  real 
winter,  the  delights  of  a  lengthened  spring,  and  a  healthy 
summer. 
Reputed  It  was  in  the  Punjib,  and  these  other  elevated  countries, 
iTthe^^^  that  the  ancients  collected  numerous  examples  of  Indian 
Indians.  longevity.:|:  The  Cymi,  and  the  subjects  of  Prince  Jlfim- 
eanus  often  lived  to  the  age  of  ISO,  or  200  years.    The 

*  Gladwjn's  Narrative  of  tlie  Traneactions  in  Bengal,  p.  27,  &c. 
t  Forster'*8  Jourjiey  from  Bengal  to  Petersburgh.    Buchanan's  Travels  in  the 
Mysore, 
■f  Strab.  XV.  701.  Ainelov.     Faria  y  Sousa,  Asia  Portiijusza. 
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moderns  have  gone  still  farther.    The  Portuguese  histo-    book 
rian  Faria  states,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Diu  attained  the    ^^<- 
age  of  three  full  centuries ;  and  he  adds  that,  according  -"^-"■~' 
to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  several  individuals  of  200 
were  to  be  found  in  Guzerat.    Extreme  simplicity  of  diet 
and  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  may  procure  for  some  of 
the  Fakirs  a  lengthened  period  of  existence ;  but,  taken  at 
an  average,  this  is  a  climate  in  which  the  force  of  vita- 
lity receives   a  quick  development,   and  is  subjected  to 
speedy   exhaustion.    Acute  diseases    carry   off  numerous  ^."^*"^i<^ 
victims  by  sudden  death.    One  of  the  most  formidable  is  '^^^'' 
the  bilious    colic,   known  on    the    coast  of   Coromandel 
by  the  name  of  mordekshinif    transformed   by   Sonnerat 
and  other  French  writers,  with  more  humour  than  truth, 
into  mart  de  c&tan,    *^  the  death  of  a  dog."     The  hill 
fever,  which    prevails    in    the    higher    part  of   the  Ci- 
cars  in  the  districts  of  Grandjam  and  Yiragapatam,  is  as- 
cribed to  the  stagnant  air  of  the  forests,  and  the  narrow 
shaded  valleys.    Other  fevers,  no  less  pernicious,  operate 
as  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  gendchi  fevers."!^    Leprosies  assume   a 
dreadful  character  in  the  warm  and  moist  districts:  the 
most  terrible  form  of  the  Arabian  leprosy,  that  in  which 
tiie  limbs  drop  off  joint  by  joint,  extends  its  ravages  among 
flie  more  indigent  classes.f    It  differs -from  the  elephan- E^iephan^ 
tiasis  of  modern  physicians,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  ^'^^'"* 
dropsy  accompanied  with  cutaneous  eruption.    This  last 
disease,  which  prevails  on  the  coast  of  Cochin,  where  the 
water  is  of  bad  quality,  derives  its  name  from  the  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  tiie  patient's  limbs,  which  resemble 
those  of  an  elephant^:    But  among  the  ancients  the  term 
was  applied  to  a  leprosy  distinguished  by  white  wrinkled 
blotches  on  the  skin.    The  Europeans,  who  generally  es- 

•  Anquetil,  Voyage. 

t  The  Djosaam  of  the  Arabs ;  also  the  Dcut'Cl-aradj  or  lion's  disease  ;  the 
imnmng  of  the  Greeks. 

%  Wes,  Voyage,  I.  See  M.  AUard^s  work  on  a  disease  resembling  ele^ 
phantiasis. 
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cape  these  dlsmtl  Tisitations^  are  not  exenpt  from  ihe 
>^^^  riow  inflaence  of  a  hot  temperatarey  and  a  continual  ex- 
"""""^  oessive  perspiration.  They  contract  a  sallow  complexiooy 
and  are  early  subjected  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  A 
alow  inflammation,  or  disorganization  of  the  liver,  is  the  most 
common  complaint  among  them."*  But,  with  all  these  par- 
tial disadvantages,  India  contains  In  its  cultiyated  parts 
the  most  healthy  climates  to  be  found'in  Asia. 

Fsanu-      The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  produc- 
"*  tionsy  are  as  various  as  the  temperature  and  climate.    In- 

dia is  traversed  by  large  chains  of  rocky  mountains,  and 
by  hills  of  sand.  Both  of  these  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Sinde.  A  series  of  rocky  mountains  reaches  from  the 
confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta,  and  a  series  of  sandy  hilla 
DiMTtt.  from  Ootch  to  Guzerat  We  have  also  sandy  deserts 
where  the  burning  south  wind  carries  before  it  clouds  of 
dust*  in  which  it  buries  houses  and  cultivated  fields.  There 
is  another  twenty  miles  long  between  Rooderpoor  in  Delhi 
and  Almora,  covered  with  thorny  briars  and  resinoas 
shrubs.!  ^^^  northern  provinces  contain  numerous  savan- 
nahs. At  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  the  soil  is  usually 
marshy.  In  some  instances  the  marshy  land  extends  along 
a  great  part  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  interior.  But^ 
with  the  exception  of  these  uncultivated  parts,  India  pre- 
sents on  all  hands  beautiful  meadows,  rich  pastures,  fields 
loaded  with  abundant  harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice 
in  the  year,  and  valleyi^  filled  with  every  useful  and  every 
beautiful  product  of  vegetation. 
AUflMnta-  Rice,  the  chief  food  of  the  frugal  Indian,  abounds  in 
^^*^  most  Qf  tde  provinces.  The  varieties  of  that  plant  are 
reckoned  twenty^seven  in  number.  Rice  in  the  husk  ia 
called  neUUf  and  when  shelled  arissu  Tanjore^  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  supplies  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon. 
Arrack,  the  spirit  obtained  from  rice,  is  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients. India  also  produces  those  species  of  grain  which  are 
most  common  in  Europe-as  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  millet. 

*  Pennant's  View  of  Irdoitan.  t  Tiefenthaler,  I.  p.  lOt. 
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Seraral  species  of  HoUms  are  cultivated,  as  the  holcui  wr^ 
ghaim  of  Linn»08»  (the  Jindrapogon  sorghum  of  Dr.  Rox- 
biir:^^)  commonly  called  tchar  and  dourrOf  and  the  BUcu$ ' 
^icolHSy  or  badchera,  a  common  food  among  the  people^  par- 
tknlarly  the  Mahrattas.  Our  leguminous  species,  as  peas^ 
heaasy  lentUs,  together  with  many  which  do  not  grow  in 
Earope»  sach  as  moongf  (the  Fhase6lu$  mungo,)  murh%$9 
(the  Ofnoiurui  coracanuSf)  the  grain  of  which  is  small 
like  mnstard  seed,  and  is  used  for  cakes;  tawiuh  a  vwj 
fffodnctive  grain,  requiring  little  or  no  trouble  in  its  cul-* 
tivation;  Umr,  the  Cyiuus  eajan,)  which  is  sown  at  the 
beghming  of  the  rainy  season ;  and,  lastly,  toU,  a  shrub 
tlM  produce  of  which  is  a  sort  of  pea,  and,  next  to  rice, 
tlM  most  favourite  food  of  seamen.  Melons  and  pine  ap« 
plea  are  quite  common;  also  the  lotust  or  sea  lily:  the 
roots  of  tids  plant  are  used  in  diflferent  ways.  Its  red 
iowera  and  round  leaves,  sprinkled  with  drops  of  water 
glitlertng  like  diammds,  adorn  ttie  surfaces  of  the  pools. 
InatMd  of  our  potato^  the  Indian  has  the  katchUf  a  root 
black  on  the  surface,  and  white  in  the  interior;  the  ig' 
muM,  which  often  weighs  sevend  pounds,  and  the  JrachU 
hfpegaBa  or  vMogphvU^. 

Here  the  kingdom  of  Flora  is  arrayed  in  all  her  gloiy.  Fiowen, 
Caakmere  salutes  the  sense  with  the  perfume  of  its  roses, 
from  which  the  highly  valued  ottar  is  obtained.  The  fine 
white  rose^  called  hoondja^  scents  the  vales  of  Delhi  and 
Serinagur  ;*  the  hidivmaligih  or  large  flowering  jessamine ; 
tiie  RamisUria  hengaknMf  or  atimuca,  which  is  equally 
elegant;  and  the  tchambaga,  which  the  Indians  use  for 
adorning  ttieir  hair,  and  perfuming  their  clothes.  We 
moat  also^particularize  the  Mnssaenda^  which  displays  so 
fine  a  contrast  of  white  leaves  and  blood-red  flowers ;  the 
/;roria,  which,  from  boughs  six  feet  in  height,  exhibits  its 
scarlet  and  yellow  tufts  of  flowers,  like  so  many  bright 
flames,  enlivening  the  foliage  of  the  woods;  the  simfrtnui^ 
whose  flowers  open  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  close  at  four 

^  Hardwickyin  the  Afiatic  Register,  1800.    Miscellan.  Tracta,  p.  270. 
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BOOK    in  the  morning;  the  nyctaiutlies  sambaCf  with  which  the 
3^^i-    Indians  perfume  their  hair  before  going  to  bed;  the  na- 
gatalli  or  Pergidaria  tomenfosih   which  creeps  along  the 
walls,  covering  them  over  with  its  foliage, — a  plant  poison- 
ous to  the  serpent  tribe. 
Plants  India  produced  many  of  those  plants  which  are  subser- 

arts. '"  vient  to  industrjr  and  commerce ;  as  flax,  hemp,  tobac- 
co, indigo,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  datura,  cotton,  anise,  be- 
tel, saffron,  sesamum,  opium,  many  dyes,  besides  various 
reeds  and  canes.  The  hilly  countries  of  Oude,  and  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  produce  large  crops  of  carda- 
mom; the  best  comes  from  the  coast  of  Malabar;  here 
also  all  kinds  of  pepper  grow  abundantly,  so  that  the  Ara- 
bians call  it  Bdad-el'folfolf  or  the  **  pepper  country."  It 
is  also  produced  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  Bengal,  and  in 
Bahar.  The  Papaver  orientale^  from  wliich  the  indolent 
natives  obtain  opium,  thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces  ; 
the  opium  in  most  esteem  is  from  Bengal  and  Bahar. 
The  Indian  sesamum  furnishes  an  oil  known  to  antiquity 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  cotton  tree  grows  on  all 
the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce  is  coarse  in  quality  ; 
the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.  Next  to  these  two  provinces,  Madure, 
Marawar,  Pescaria,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  produce  the 
finest  cotton.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  got  their  mus- 
lins from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  since  they  called  them 
Sindcnes*  India  is  the  native  country  of  the  betel  or  tam- 
bol,  a  plant  which,  like  the  ivy  and  the  hop,  twines  round 
trees  and  poles;  its  leaves  are  chewed  along  with  areca 
nuts,  spices,  and  tobacco. 
Ix!^!?^  A  great  part  of  the  soil  of  India  is  covered  with  forests 
of  bamboo.  This  species  of  reeds,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains a  height  of  sixty  feet,  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  the 
Hindoos  in  the  erection  of  their  slight  habitations.  The 
indurated  juice  of  this  plant  called  tabasheer,  has  been  used 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific,  is  a  curious 
object  as  a  vegetable  secretion,  being  what  chemists 
call  a  hydrate  of  silica,  u  e.  flint  in    union  with  conso- 


forests. 
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lidated  water.*    Yarious  other  reeds^   as  the  Jlrundo  ca*    book 
lamUf  abound  every  where.     The   sugar  cane,  common    xlvi. 
through  the  whole  of  India,  is  cultivated  in  Bengal,  parti-  ^"-^"-^ 
cularly  at  Rajamundry  and  6randjam,f  and  a  million  of  "^'^'* 
quintals  of  sugar  are  annually  exported  thence  to  Europe. 
Indigo  grows  spontaneously  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  indigo, 
and  this  plant  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  Oude,  and  Agra.    A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  JV*e- 
mm  has  been  discovered  in  the  Circars,  which  yields  a 
Talaable  blue  dye.:^ 

India  contains  all  the  different  species  of  palms,  from  Palms, 
wliich  are  obtained  fruits,  liquors,  a  sort  of  paper,  oils, 
meal,  cordage,  and  other  useful  articles.  The  cocoa  tree 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  this  tribe.  The  joj'-Thejaggpi- 
garif  or  black  sugar,  obtained  from  the  cocoa,  is  used  at  '^' 
Traiiquebar,$  at  Madras,||  and  in  Pegu,^  to  form,  along 
with  white  of  eggs,  lime,  and  burnt  shells,  a  cement  which 
resists  moisture  and  the  solar  heat,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish  by  friction.  This  cement  has  been  successful- 
ly employed  in  Holland.  The  Areca  nuts,  the  fruit  of 
the  cabbage  palm,  and  bananas,  are  also  to  be  added  to 
the  vegetable  riches  of  India.  The  small  fruited  banana, 
or  Mu»a  sapientumf  has  in  all  ages  been  the  food  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  the  priests  of  Brahma.  The  Indian  fig,  or  ban- 
yan tree,  stretches  its  immense  branches  and  its  holy 
shade,  not  only  over  the  pagodas,  and  the  choultrieSf  or  ca- 
ravanseras,  but  also  over  serpents  and  other  venomous  crea- 
tures,— an  emblem  of  the  eternal  power  of  nature,  which 
cherishes  both  useful  and  hurtful  beings.  It  is  a  variety  of 
the  Budha  tree,  which  is  revered  in  the  various  countries 
between  Idostan  and  China.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Linnaeus 
the  Picas  religiosa. 

*  See  Dr.  Brewster's  optical  oxpcriinents  on  this  substance  in  the  Phllosopai- 
eal  Transactions, 
t  Roxburgh,  Asiat.  Register,  1800.  Miscell.  Tr.  p.  7—15. 
f  See  the  Alfred  newspaper,  24th  May,  1811. 
I  Accounts  of  Danish  Missionaries,  II.  p.  1050.  III.  p.  22.  241. 
t  Pipe  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  422,  Art.  3« 
1  Vincent  Leblanc,  Voyages  I.  p.  201  and  226. 
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BOOK       Our  firait  trees,  soch  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plam, 

^OsTi,    liiie  apricot,  peach,  walnut,  almond,  orange,  and  mulberry, 

.  thrive  in  tiie  north   of  India,  while  the  southern  parts 

rui    ees.  ^j^^^jj  j  j^  bread-fruit,  guavas,  jambos,  and  mangos ;  but  the 

mangosteen  of  the  Sunda  islands  cannot  be  reared  even  in 

Coromandel. 

Forest  Our  tall  forest  trees,  such  as  oaks,  pines,  cypresses,  and 

*'^''  poplars,  as  well  as  myrtles  and  tamarinds,  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  But  the  forests  chiefly  consist  of  spe- 
cies unknown  to  our  climates,  such  as  the  teak,  a  hard  and 
almost  incorruptible  timber,  fitted  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  oak  in  ship-building,  the  pofino,  (the  Uvaria  altissima 
of  Kcenig,  and  the  Valeria  indica  of  the  Hortus  Malabar 
HoM,)  an  ever-green  which  produces  excellent  masts ;  the 
horn  or  sacoOf  a  tree  vaguely  mentioned  by  Tiefenthaler 
as  forming  whole  forests  in  the  northern  parts,  and  which, 
with  the  djissoo  (a  species  of  Pterocarptu)  furnishes  small 
building  timber;  tiie  JVVi^assa,  or  iron  wood,  various  Ao- 
hiniasj  the  azedarach,  and  other  species  less  known.    The 

Ebony.  Indian  ebony,  extolled  by  Yirgil,  is  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  according  to  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
at  Allahabad  ;*  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  ancients  received 
their  ebony  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  then  included 
under  the  name  of  India.!  "I^®  agreeable  odour  which 
that  wood  is  said  to  have  diffused  inclines  us  to  doubt  if  it 

Gum*.  was  obtained  from  the  tree  which  we  now  call  ebony.  The 
red  sandal  tree,  or  dragon's  blood,  gum  lac,  and  gamboge^ 
grow  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Ceylon,  also  the  Ouilaniina  tno- 
fingOf  which  produces  a  red  gum.  Among  the  species  of 
laurel  which  abound  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsulay 
and  in  Ceylon,  we  find  those  which  produce  mace,  cassia, 
and  camphor,  and  above  all,  the  cinnamon  tree,  vainly 
claimed  by  Arabia  as  a  native,  on  ttie  testimony  of  the 
Greeks,^  and  now  transplanted  from  Ceylon  to  the  nor- 

*  Ayen  Akberi,  II.  p.  36. 

t  Vosa,  Commentary  on  Virgil,  Georg.  II.  116.  IV.  290.  Aneid,  IV.  794. 
X  Beckman  ad  Antigonii  Caristii,  Hiftor.  Mirab.  p.  67,  Id.    Litteratur  dci 
Bfisen,  I.  562. 
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thflm  Circars.*    Other  trees  of  more  diffusible  fragrance 
perfune  the  forests,  while  they  adorn  them   with  their    ^^^^ 
SfknM  hlossoma.    Such  are  the  Bignonias  and  the  Pan-  *^~"""~ 
kmu  adoratisrinuu 

Aaoag  the  numberless  treasures  of  a  Flora  imperfectly 
kaowBy  are  some  productions  which  were  in  high  celebrity 
amoBg  the  ancients,  though  now  not  found  or  not  recog- 
nised with  certainty.  The  number  of  dissertations  written 
for  identifying  the  true  amomum  is  almost  ridiculous*!  ^">o">u>o* 
We  aost  not  bfaune  the  indefatigable  patience  oi  the  mo-> 
don  learned,  but  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  ancient 
ficience.  Tbe  Indian  JVbrd,  or  spikenard,  is  probably  the 
species  of  ralerian  known  by  the  Hindoos  under  the  name 
of  JatamanHpi  although  there  is  a  gramineous  species 
figured  and  described  as  the  true  nard.$  Malabathrumt  Maiabath- 
tke  produce  of  a  species  of  laurel,  which  was  purchased  by  '"'"* 
tke  Romans  at  a  high  price,  was  probably  a  compound  ex- 
tract of  a  number  of  plants  with  odoriferous  leaves,  suck 
as  tbe  laurel  called  in  Malabar  TamalOf  and  the  nymphea 
called  Tamara  in  Sanscrit ;  the  termination  haihrum  being 
from  patrOf  the  Indian  word  for  a  leaf.  Perhaps  further 
researches  may  discover  nsMNre  of  the  productions  which 
ivere  ao  highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  Tbe  BdMium  of  BdoUfaim. 
Pliay,  probably  a  myrrh  or  odoriferous  resin,  was  known 
te  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  under  the  name  of 
JMoIddb,!!.  and  the  BipaehorOf  the  fruit  of  which  conferred  a  Sipachon. 
loogDvify  of  200  years,  as  Ctesias  and  Elian  gravely  as- 
sare  os^  may  be  known  from  a  species  of  worm  which 
borrows  in  it,  and  which  furnishes  a  purple  dye.  Gum-lac 
isdoubtleas  a  production  of  the  .tftiiioaa  einerea. 


it*s  View,  I.  S2S. 

t  Bniaios  de  Anoroo  Arabum,  in  the  Misceli*  Curios,  medico-phjiic.  1681. 
Obi.  191.  Salmas.    Exercit.  Plin.  p.  283,  &c. 
\  Sir  W.  Jones  on  tbe  Spica  Nardi  in  the  Asiat.  Researches. 
9  PhUos.  Transactions,  1790,  vol.  LXXX.  p.  284. 
I  PUn.  XII.  19,  should  be  read  BdelHum  sive  Bdokhon. 

Tox.  in.  3 
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BOOK  Though  the  mineralogy  of  India  has  not  heen  thorongh- 
^"•^'*  ly  explored,  it  is  certain  that  in  mineral  wealth  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The  ancients  say  that 
RALs."  the  gold  was  heaped  up  by  the  ants  in  India.  Whatever 
Metaia.  meaning  we  attach  to  such  traditions,  we  find  that  the  an- 
cients are  strictly  correct  when  they  speak  of  the  aurifer- 
ous rivers  of  tliis  country.*  The  rivers  of  the  Deccan,  of 
Orissa,  and  of  Berar,  still  carry  down  gold  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  the  Punjab  and  in  Cashmere,  the  Ayen 
Akberi  mentions  several  rivers  with  golden  sand,  a  proof 
of  the  abundance  of  that  metal  in  the  great  Imaiis.  Mr. 
Fraser  in  his  Highland  Tour,  mentions  the  Sutledge  and 
other  streams  in  its  neighbourhood  as  at  this  day  afibrd- 
iog  grains  of  gold,  which  are  obtained  by  washing.  Rich 
mines  both  of  gold  and  of  silver  also  occur  in  Golconda, 
the  Carnatic,  Assam,  and  Bengal.  There  are  copper 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Kumaoon  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Badrikshan,  Agra,  and  Adjemere.  Iron  is  found  in  al- 
most every  province  of  India.  The  kingdom  of  Assam  is 
celebrated  for  its  iron  mines.  There  are  whole  mountains 
of  magnetic  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoa  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  from  which  a  quantity  of  iron  is  extracted. 
The  same  countries  which  contain  silver  mines  furnish  also 
large  quantities  of  lead,  such  as  tlie  kingdom  of  Assam, 
and  the  mountains  of  Rumaoon.  Some  mines  of  tin  are 
worked  near  Zamvar,  in  the  province  of  Adjemere,  and  in 
the  Punjab;  zinc  is  quite  common  in  India,  and  a  quantity 
is  exported  to  Europe.  Quicksilver  and  antimony  are  found 
in  a  few  places. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  diamonds  so  numerous  or  so 
beautiful  as  in  India,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Ben* 
gal,  Bundelkund,  Allahabad,  Orissa,  Berar,  yisapoor, 
Golconda,  and  the  Carnatic.  Those  of  Golconda  and 
Orissa,  especially  those  of  Sumboolpoor  on  the  banks  of 
Mahanady,  the  river  ^damas  of  the  ancients,  are  consider- 
ed as  much   superior  to  those  of  Parna  in  Allahabad. 

•  Tiefentbaler,  I.  222-374. 
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Here  also  are  found  rock  crystals,  rubies,  sapphires,  ame-  book 
ifaystsy  onyxes,  and  other  precious  stones.  After  heavy  xlvi. 
rainsy  the  rivers  detach  them  from  the  recesses  of  the  moun-  "  ; 
taiiiSy  and  drag  them  along  in  their  course.  The  Maha- stones. 
nady,  or  Cuttac,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  con- 
taining diamonds  in  its  channel.  One  in  the  kingdom  ol^ 
Gboorkha  is  mentioned  as  furnishing  a  great  many.^  Lapis 
lazuli,  which,  in  its  perfect  form,  is  one  of  tlie  most  beauti- 
fill  productions  of  nature,  and  which  is  with  great  probabi- 
lity considered  as  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients,f  is  chiefly 
fband  in  the  mountains  on  the  north-west  of  India,  the 
Hindoo  Coosh  and  Beloot  Tag.  The  Indian  onyx,  which  The  aayx. 
was  probably  the  shoham  of  the  Jewish  high  priest3,  came 
from  a  chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  and 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Bala  Ghaut  hills.^  Al- 
most every  mountain  in  India  contains  [quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster.  Those  of  Adjemere  contain  white,  black, 
and  green  marbles.  Bahar  is  rich  in  alabaster.  Rock  salt 
18  found  in  several  mountains.  In  Adjemere,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  there  are  large  salt  lakes.  The 
Guzerat  has  plains  covered  with  salt.  In  every  quarter 
this  nsefnl  article  is  carefully  worked.  Several  provinces, 
especially  Bahar  and  Bengal,  furnish  saltpetre,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  exported  to  Europe,  Tartary,  and 
China.  Sulphur,  coal,  naphtha,  and  other  inflammable  mi- 
nerals, are  found  in  several  districts,  both  of  Upper  Indos- 
tan  and  the  Deccan.  Impregnations  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and 
other  mineral  substances,  are  said  to  be  contained  in  some 
rivers,  such  as  the  Gunduk. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  equally  rich  in  species  as  the  two  ammal 
preceding.  kingdom. 

*  Gladwyn^a  Hisc  of  Indostan,  I.  p.  34. 

t  BsMr,  Dissert,  de  Sapphire.  Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  III.  182, 
Ac  (In  Germao.) 

X  Veltheim,  Mtfrooire  sar  les  Montagnes  k  onyx  de  Ctesias.  Heeren,  Id6es 
snr  Ift  t^oUtique,  le  Commerce,  &^,  136 — 816.  2d  edit. 
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BOOK  Among  liie  Mammalia  are  moHkeys,  which  make  tboir 
^^^i*  appearance  every  where  in  trobps.  On  the  coast  of  Ma- 
Iabar»  thousands  of  them  come  to  the  very  centre  of 
°"  ^^^'  the  towns :  they  are  of  all  species.  Gibbons  are  fouad 
chieiy  in  Bengal^  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast;  th» 
beautiful  long-tailed  maudis  in  the  Deccan.  There  an 
tillows,  vellakurangasy  or  little  white  monkeys;  and  ko- 
ringurangas^  or  large  black  apes.  Ourang-oatangs  are 
found  in  Bengal^  in  the  Camatic^  and  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandcL  The  radjakada  ape,  with  the  red  face  and 
black  beard,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  HindooSy 
a  representative  of  their  god  Hanooman,  the  Indian  Pan^ 
who,  having  assumed  that  form^  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  monkeys,  for  the  assistance  of  the  god  BaaM». 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  RaTan^ 
king  of  the  giants,  and  master  of  Ceylon.^  It  seems  a 
certain  fact  that,  in  former  times,  monkeys,  in  conse- 
qiience  of  the  respect  paid  to  them  from  snperstitioua  im- 
pressions, peopled  India  in  nqrriads.  Alexander's  army 
met  with  a  body  of  them  so  enormously  numerous  thut 
they  took  them  for  a  hostile  nation,  and  prq>ared  to  give 
them  battle.  In  those  places  where  the  ppwer  is  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Hdndooo  allpw  tjhfse  animals 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty;  hence  they  devastate 
the  fields,  plunder  the  orchards^  and  commit  ravages  in 
the  heart  of  the  towns.  Those  philosophy's  who  maintain 
that  animals  are  endowed  with  improveable  intellects^ 
though  kept  down  by  the  human  species,  should  tell  us 
why  the  apes  of  Malabar,  respected  and  caressed,  have  never- 
contrived  to  found  a  political  community. 
Bat?.  The  southern  provinces  are  infested  with  bats    (^  all 

shapes  and  sizes.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  vampire, 
or  flying  cat,  which  often  devastates  the  fruit  trees  of  Gu- 
zerat,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Squirrels  are  equally 
destructive,  especially  the  maieaiman,  which  lives  in  flocks 

.  "^  Rdmay&na,  an  Indian  poem,  partly  translated  by  Messrs.  Carey  and 
^larshman. 
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M  ihe  hJl^MBt  trees  ob  the  Malabar  coast ;'«'  the  large  In-  book 
iiam  a^airrel,  which  attaches  itself  particularly  to  the  co-  ^^^i* 
cea  tree ;  and  the  ydHow  squirrel,  which  lives  in  a  gregari- 
4MB  state  in  the  Guzerat.  I'he  mcdabar  coast  produces  ma- 
iqr  percupines,  one  of  which,  the  pangolin,  is  often  kept  tame 
ia  hovses.  In  Bengal,  and  along  the  eastern  shore,  is 
loand  the  two-toed  sloth;  and  in  Bahar  there  is  a  variety 
tf  lliis  species  which  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
tetr,  is  callod  by  naturalists  Bradjfpus  ur9iformiSt.i  and  lives 


has  several  species  of  rats  and  mice,  as  the  striped  Rats,  mice, 
the  musk  rat,  and  the  jerboa  or  jumping  rat  These 
aiiiaal%  numerous  and  bold,  bid  defiance  to  the  cats.  It  is 
by  dogs  itnd  professional  rat-catchers  that  their  breed  is  from 
tiM  to  time  kept  down.  There  are  hares,  rabbits,  and 
OMrtins,  particularly  in  the  nortliern  provinces ;  civets  of 
tw  varieties,  badgers,  racoons,  inungos  or  ichneumons, 
vidch  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  vigorously  hunt  the 
aia,  the  bats,  and  even  the  Inrge  serpents. 

Tte  mootftain  bear,  more  terrible  than  the  tig^,  and  Bears, 
wtuch  inhabits  the  Ghauts,  according  to  a  tolerably  well  in*  &c?°'^^' 
fehattd  travelleiv  Paalin  de  S.  Bardiolome,  is  perhaps  a  large 
kyma:  but  the  true  bear  makes  his  appearance  in  the  for- 
ests of  Ottde,  Orissa*  the  Camatic,  and  CoromandeL  Wolves 
aie  seen^  pnrticnlarly  in  the  Ghailts,  the  Carnatic,  Malabar, 
aad  ^BhuitMr.  The  jackals  are  formidable  in  the  interior  of 
Indostan.  The  hysnas  are  very  numerous  in  the  kingdom 
efOriiSay  andon  thecoa^  of  Malabar  and  CoromandeL 
Bengal  produces  a  Ibx  of  a  particular  species,  small  in  size, 
aad  possesaed  of  great  agility.:}: 

Mr.  PeimaBt,  the  Indian  zoologist,  has  taken  much  pains 
ia  dstingnish  the  different  species  of  ferocious  animals  of 
ttet^ak  kind,  that  inhabit  this  country.  Ceylon  and  Ben- 
gftl  have  two  varieties  of  the  tiger-cat  The  serwal,  or 
panther-cat  of  the  Deccan,  which  is  little  known,  extends 

*  Sonneratt  Voyage  mat  Indes,  tab.  II.  87.  Pennaut,  Indian  Zoology^  tab.  I. 
Vkw  of  IndosUD,  I.  137— aaS.  t  Pennant's  View,  IT.  258^260. 

t  Pennant's  Hist,  of  Quadrupeds,  No.  170. 
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BOOK    as  far  as  Thibet     The  lynx  lives  in  the  northern  pro- 
xLvi.    vinces ;    the  caracaU   a  black-eared  variety  of  the  lynZf 
"■;  make^  his  appearance  in  Bengal,      This  is  also  the  trae 

panthers,    country  of  the  royal  tiger,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
^*  name  of  the  Ganges  tiger.     This  formidable  animal  reigns 

in  company  with  the  rhinoceros  on  the  marshy  uninha- 
bited extremity  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  called  the 
Sunderbunds.  Here  he  even  attacks  the  boats  as  ihey 
pass  through  his  domain.  Ceylon,  and  the  Ghaut  moun- 
tains, contain  only  the  common  tiger,  the  size  of  which  is 
less  majestic.  The  Asiatic  panther  of  Pennant  seems  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  tiger,  with  spots  instead  of  stripes. 
The  blackish  variety,  with  black  spots,  is  peculiar  to  In- 
dostan.*  The  leopards,  which  have  dark  blotches  on  a 
white  ground,  vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour.  The 
ounce,  which  is  the  panther  of  Pliny,  is  found  in  all  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  Guzerat  The  gu6-parde  of 
Buffon,  the  great  pardalis  of  Oppian,  is  less  known ;  it  is 
called  tchitajf  After  all  the  trouble  which  Mr.  Pennant  has 
bestowed  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  divested  of 
obscurity. 
Is  the  lion  At  present  the  lion,  at  least  the  African  species,  distin- 
ind?a?"  guished  from  the  lion  of  Babylonia  by  his  long  mane,  is 
unknown  in  India.  But  Terry  says,  he  saw  them  in  Mal- 
wah.  From  the  old  Indian  writings,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  lion,  called  singh^vf^s  formerly  spread  over  the 
whole  of  India. 
Horses,  The  Indians  make  little  use  of  horses :  the  kinds  pecu- 
asscs.  j.^^  ^^  ^j^^.^  country  are  the  tattoo  in  Bengal,  a  very  small 
horse,  but  an  excellent  runner  ;^  the  goot  or  gufU  in  the 
north  of  Indostan,  and  the>  tchangley9  which  comes  from 
the  province  of  Batty.  The  best  horses  to  be  seen  in  India 
are  of  foreign  importation,  chiefly  from  Arabia  and  Tar- 
tary.     Asses  and  mules  are  not  in  general  use.     In  the 

♦  Pennant's  View,  II.  153. 

t  Pennant's  Hist.  Quad,  No.  184.  Synopsis,  p.  174.  tab.  18.  fig.  1.     View  of 
Indostan,  11.  246.    Asiat.  Reg.  1800.    Misc.  Tracts,  p.  338—342. 
I  Snlvrnp,  les  Hindous,  t.  III. 
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north,  and  even  in  the  Deccan,  wild  ones  are  found  which    book 
have  descended  from  the  high  lands  of  Thihet    The  Hin-    ^^v'- 
docs,  like  the  Europeans,  attach  an  idea  of  extreme  mean-  ^-^~~" 
ness  to  the  use  of  asses  for  riding.    The  koolan  and  the 
djigghetai  of  Tartary  travel  down  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 
forests  of   India.    Among  the  Indian   dogs,   those  used 
in  the  chace  were  famous  in  antiquity :  they  hunted  the 
wild   boar,   and  even  the  lion  and  the  tiger,"!^  and  many 
of  ttiem  were  exported  to  Persia  and  Babylon.    The  best 
come  from  the  north,  and   from   Afghanistan.!    Camels  cameis. 
and    di*omedaries,  the  only  beasts  of  burden  in  eastern 
countries,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Guzerat,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Patna  and  of  Manghir,  in  Mooltan, 
and   in  Tatta.      In  ttiis  last  province,  the  author  of  the 
Ayen   Akberi  saw   flocks  consisting  of  some  thousands. 
The  camel,  with  two  humps,  lives  in  a  state  of  natural  li- 
berty in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  Indian  sheep  is  distinguished  from  the  European  Varieties 
race  by  his  reverted  horns,  and  the  silkiness  of  his  wool.®^'^*®^* 
This  breed  is  found  all  over  India,  excepting  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Ctesias  was ,  acquainted  with 
the  riches  of  northern  India  in  the  article  of  wool.  When 
he  assures  us  that  the  sheep  of  these  countries  were  as 
large  as  the  Grecian  asses,  and  that  they  were  employed 
as  beasts  of  burden,  he  speaks  of  the  sheep  so  common  in 
Cashmere,  and  which  the  inhabitants  call  hundoo4  The  true 
Cashmerian  sheep,  a  delicate  animal,  furnishes  the  fine  wool 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls.  In  Mooltan  the  bharaf 
or  thick-tailed  sheep,  is  also  found,  and  the  Thibet  sheep, 
80  highly  prized  for  the  quality  of  his  wool.  This  pre- 
cious article  consists  of  the  interior  or  shorter  hair.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Assam,  the  rams  have  four  horns.  Finally, 
India  contains  also  the  Argali,  or  wild  sheep,  the  capra 
ammon  of  Pennant.$    The  Guzerat  and  Cootch  contain 

•  £iian,  Hist.  An.  IV.  c.  19.  VIII.  c.  1.  compare  with  Heeren,  Ideen.  I. 
p.  818.  t  Ayen  Aliberi,  I.  303. 

t  Id  the  German,  Danish,  Swcdisl),  and  English  languages,  hund  (or  liound) 
•igoifiesa  dog.  *  Pennant's  Hist,  of  Qnadru|*efJ<,  p.  44.  H. 
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900K    many  goats,  both  wild  and  tame :  the  Cashmere  goat  fur- 
W»Ti»    nishes  very  fine  wool  for  shawls,    in  the  moantains  and 
■       forests  of  Orissa,  Telinga,  Berar  and  Malabar*  the  goat  19 
^^^     'met  with  from  which  bezoar  is  obtained,  a  morbid  con- 
cretion formed  in  the  intestines,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  mineral,  and  valued  in  Asia  for  certain  supposed  me* 
dicinal   qualities.     Pigs  and  wild  boars,  stags  and  deer. 
Antelopes,  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers.    Flocks  of  ante- 
lopes are  seen  in  Bengal,  and  the  rest  of  India.    Besides 
the  species  common  to  Persia  and  Tartary,  we  find  tho 
nylgaih  or  blue  antelope  with  white  feet,  called  also  rss,* 
and  a  small  white  species  called  dirdhagm  by  Mr.  Glad* 
wyn,  the  male  of  which  has  four  horns,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  four  horned  oryo;  of  the  ancients^f    The  elk  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  the  elk  which  we  know,  or  merely  a 
species  nearly  allied  to  it. 
Oxen^  The  ox  and  cow   are  treated   with  as   much  religious 

veneration  in  India  as  they  were  in  ancient  Egypt  Con-^ 
sidered  as  the  symbols  of  the  productive  energies  of  na- 
ture; emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon;  these  living  monu- 
ments of  history  and  civilization  are  believed  to  attend 
the  great  god  Chiva,  and  the  goddesses  Parvadi  and 
l4akshmi,  the  one  the  Cybele  and  the  other  the  Ceres  of 
the  Hindoos.  The  touch  of  a  cow  purifies  the  individual 
from  all  his  sins.  Only  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a  king  of 
Travancore,  that  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  cruel- 
ties»  caused  a  colossal  golden  cow  to  be  made,  passed 
through  tlie  body  of  this  image  with  the  profoundest  hu- 
mility,  and  after  this  dated  his  edicts  from  the  epoch  of 
^*  his  passage  through  the  cow.''  This  sainted  species* 
which  is  very  handsome  in  the  Ouzerat,  Malwah,  and 
Bengal,  is  distinguished  from  the  European  breed  only  by 
^  fatty  protuberance  on  the  back.  It  is  the  zebu  or  Bo$ 
Jndicus  of  naturalists.    In  Ceylon  and  in  the  neighbour* 

•  Hunter,  Phil.  Trans.  1771.    Asiat.  Reg.  1800.  Misccll.  Tr.  p.  285.    Pen- 
J>am's  Hist,  of  quadr,  No.  32.  t  ^lian,  Hist,  Amm.  XV.  c,  14. 
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imi  of  Sorat,  there  are  oxen  no  larger  than  mestiSb.^  bmk 
The  bttfflEdo  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  southern  India.  xi«ti* 
The  fok  is  found  in  the  most  northern  provinces.    The  ani-  "^  - 

mal  which  the  Indians  call  the  ami  has  more  reaeivblance  The  ami. 
to  the  baffaio  than  to  the  urus ;  he  is  said  to  be  six  feet  in 
heighty  with  horns  of  enormous  lengtht  and  lives  among  the 
Obast  mountains  and  the  Himalah. 

The  great  forests  and  the  marshy  distvicto  are  peojded  Elephants, 
with  elephants.    In  the  forests  of  the  Ghauts  there  are 
flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred.    Those  which  are  caught  in 
the  province  of  Piperah  and  on  the  hanfcs  of  the  Brahma* 
pMitra  are  highly  valued ;  hut  the  most  docile  and  hand-^ 
mmcy  though  smaller  in  size,  come  from  the  island  of  Cey* 
loiu    These  gigantic  animals,  once  formidable  in  the  field 
of  battle,  are  now  only  employed  to  drag  cannon  and  carry  ' 
ammunition,  to  set  heavy  engines  in  motion,  or  to  carry 
on  their  broad  backs  the  purple  tent  where  'a  nabob  re- 
poses on  his  gilded  cushions,  a  being  sometimes  of  inferior 
iiitrlHgence  to  the  noble  animal  by  which  he  is  carried. 
Elephants  are  caught  in  large  inclosures  formed  of  strong  Mode  of 
poks,  into  which  .they  are  driven  by  the  sound  of  drums  catching, 
and  the  glare  of  flambeaus,  from  which  their  fears  make 
them  retire;  the  animal   is  sometimes  allured  into  these 
inqiosures  by  means  of  a  tamed  female  placed  there.    He 
ifl  secured  by  closing  the  gates.     Connected  with  this  in- 
closed space  is  a  long  alley  by  which  the  animal  is  flatter- 
ai  with  the  .prospect  of  making  his  escape,  and  here  he  is 
inally  caught  by  means  of  beams  laid  across.    He  is  now 
kd  forth  bound,  under  the  care  of  tamed  elephants,  who 
Boon  teach   him  to  obey  his  masters*! — ^The  rhinoceros  The  rbino- 
itvea  in  Bengal,  particularly  in  the  islands  at  the  mouths  ^^^^^' 
rf  the  Granges,  where  he  is  frequently  seen  in  company 
with  the  tiger.    The  tiger  finds  in  the  herbage  and  under- 
wood of  the  marshes  the  coarse  aliment  on  which  he  lives, 

*  Pennant,  Hist,  Quadrup.  I.  tab.  3. 

t  See  the  Plate  in  Valentyn,  oud  and  nieuw  Ostindien,  VIII.  Beschry ving  van 
Ceylon,  p.  47.  Asiat.  Researches,  III.  229. 
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BOOK  "while  the  rhinoceros  seeks  amidst  mud  and  water  a  protec- 
'^^^^*    tion  from  the  scorching  heat:   these  savage  animals  are 

"!  thus  brought  together  by  a  union  of  physical  circumstancesy 

though  they  have  no  instincts  for  mutual  association. 

Serpents.  India  swarms  with  serpents.  They  are  found  in  the  fo- 
rests, in  the  plains,  in  the  gardens,  and  even  in  the  interior 
of  the  houses.  Numerous  arc  the  species  distinguished  by 
Malabaric  and  Portuguese  names.  The  most  dreaded  are 
the  a^a  maniUa^  a  little  blue  serpent,  one  foot  long ;  the 
rubdira  mandalif  a  large  serpent,  the  bite  of  which  causes 
blood  to  proceed  from  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  and  the  oofrra 
de  capellOf  the  Coluber  naja  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  though  its  bite  is  so  extremely  dangerous. 
Paulin  de  S.  Bartholome  seriously  pretends  that  he  saw 
serpents  with  two  heads;  they  were  amphisbsenas,  which 
have  a  head  and  a  tail  equal  in  size  and  of  similar  appear- 
ance, and  which  the  Portugueze  call  cobra  de  duos  cabefos. 
The  royal  sei*pent  or  ftoa,  one  of  which,  forty  feet  in  lengttiy 
was  killed  by  M.  Anquetil,  is  treated  with  divine  honours. 

Worship  of  o„e  ^f  then^    which  resided  in  a  grotto  at  Sumboolpoor» 

serpents.  .  ,  .        ,  «  ,     T  i    *      ■£« 

was  withm  these  few  years  consulted  as  an  oracle.*  tsYen 
the  sea  which  washes  the  Indian  shores  is  filled  with  hide- 
ous serpents,  the  bite  of  which  is  dangerous.  There  is  a 
particular  iribe  of  Indians  that  make  the  conjuring  of  ser- 
pents their  trade,  and  teach  these  animals  tricks  of  a  most 
astonishing  nature.f 
Beptiies.  Almost  all  the  rivers  and  even  tlie  lakes  and  marshes  of 
Indostan,  including  the  Deccan,  give  birth  to  crocodiles 
larger  than  those  of  Egypt,  but  in  other  respects  scarcely 
differing  from  them.  There  is  a  smaller  variety,  which  is 
particularly  venerated  as  a  consecrated  animal.^  They 
are  sometimes  maintained  in  the  ditches  of  fortified  places 
OS  contributing  to  their  defence.    Lizards  are  extremely 

^  Motte,  in  Asiat.  Miscell.  II.  No.  1. 

+  Nouv.  rapports  des  mission,  de  Halle,  cah.  43,  p.  648— 656. 

t  Pennant's  View,  II.  207, 
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Gommon  in  all  the  provinces.    Among  the  Ghaut  moun-    BooiS: 
tains  there  are  some  of  prodigious  size.    The  island  of    ^3.Tt« 
Bombay  and  some  other  places  swarm  with  frogs  and  toads.  --*'""""'*' 
Turtles  are  common  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the  rivers. 
The  best  tortoise  shell  is  from  the  Orissa  shore. 

Such  is  the  abundance  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  Caroman-  Fiih. 
del,  Malabar,  and  other  countries,  that  domestic  animals, 
as  pigs,  dogs,  and  even  horses,  are  fed  on  them.  There 
are  few  European  species  that  are  not  found  in  India: 
the  most  common  are  the  salmon,  the  pilchard,  the  eel, 
the  carp,  and  the  tunny.  The  mango^  (the  poli/nemu$ 
paradiseus  of  Linnaeus,)  a  beautiful  sea-fish  of  an  orange 
colour,  ascends  the  Ganges.  Shining  multitudes  of  gold- 
coloured  fishes  adorn  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Here  al- 
so is  found  that  singular  8|iecieR,  the  flying  fish,  which, 
though  capable  of  taking  a  temporar}  flight  through  the 
air,  as  well  as  of  gliding  through  the  water,  is  so  persecut- 
ed by  enemies  in  both  elements,  that  bis  double  faculty 
proves  insufiicient  to  secure  him  from  their  pursuit  The 
electrical  torpedo  and  gymnotus  sometimes  give  a  shock  to 
the  unwary  suimmer.  # 

In  this  warm  climate  the  insects  display  a  brilliance  inMcts* 
unknown  in  temperate  zones :  but  they  are  often  highly 
destructive.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the  other  countries 
which  have  fallen,  under  our  view,  locusts  sometimes  set- 
tle in  whole  clouds  on  the  devoted  fields.  Here  many 
bees,  almost  all  of  them  in  a  wild  state,  prepare  a  rich  aro-  ' 
matic  honey.  The  ants,  black  and  white,  form  one  of 
the  severest  scourges  of  the  country.  Spiders,  lar(^ 
and  small,  scorpions,  cray  fish,  butterflies  of  all  colours, 
and  silk  worms,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  insects. 
But  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  insects  exceed  in  the 
numbers  of  species  the  plantis  themselves,  though  we  reckon  , 
the  list  of  Flora  somewhat  formidable  to  those  who  attempt 
to  recount  or  to  remember  the  whole.  The  shells,  the 
corals,  and  the  polypi,  present  lists  equally  overwhelming, 
and  far  surpassing  any  such  enumeration  as  could  be  admit- 
ted into  the  present  work. 
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Wa  muj,  howeveri  r0lnark»  that  the  comltion  ailk  wanOf 
^^^i*    the  phalana  morif  is  not  the  only  insect  which  jMtivides  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  as  it  did  those  of  the  ancte&t  Serica^ 

worms,  with  a  valuable  ftax.  There  are  other  two  species,  the 
phalsena  atlas,  and  the  phalxna  ridnt,*  which  give  dtlTe- 
rent  4inds  of  silk,  and  were  undoubtedly  oompreliettded 
uader  the  bombyx  of  the  ancients.  The  fishery  of  cowries 
mad  of  pearls  will  be  described  in  another  place. 

Birds.  As  for  birds,  it  is  in  the  north  of  India  that  the  finest 

eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons  are  found.  They  descend  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey  from  the  same  mountains  from  which 
India  has  been  often  visited  by  her  ruthless  conquerors. 
The  griffin  vultures  and  the. bearded  vultures  a»  common 
in  Siberia,  '^he  Mongolian  princes  keep  mukitudes  of 
these  animals  for  the  purposes  of  falconry .f    in  the  Deccan 

Parrots,  there  are  more  than  fifty  kinds  of  parrots.  That  bird, 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmins,  was  in  ancient  times 
in  great  request  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  Persians  the  names  which  they  gave  to 
bm^  The  rooks  and  ravens  are,  among  the  Hindoos, 
symbols  of  the  human  soul  ip  a  state  of  separation  from 
fibe  body,  and  are  plenteously  fed  by  the  hand  of  super- 
stittous  charity.  The  ardigigai  are  believed  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  souls  of  Brahmins.  On  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, owls  form  flocks  consisting  of  some  thousands. 

Peacocks.  India  is  the  country  of  the  peacock.  The  forests  in 
every  part  of  it  are  inhabited  by  enormous  flocks  of  them 
in  a  wild  state.  But  the  turkey,  according  to  the  most 
received  oinnion,  is  originally  from  America.  Tet  this 
animal  is  called  in  German,  the  <<cock  of  Calicut,'^ 
and  the  qoestion  of  its  origin  appears  deserving  of  fredi 
examination.^     In    this    country  are   found    almost   all 

*  Shaw's  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  plate  II.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letter  to  Mr. 
Aoderson.  t  Ayen  Akberi,  I.  306. 

f  It  is  called  fitrrtu»e  by  Ctesias,  from  Bidak  in  Persian ;  and  Psittacus  is 
probably  from  Tedak  or  Tidak  in  the  same  language, 

*  Beckman,  Littcratur  der  Reisen,  I.  p.  96-'-447— 587. 
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the  birds  of  our  climates.  Among  those  which  are  peculiar  to    book 
it,  are  the  mango^  which  liyes  on  the  fruit  of  the  same  name ;    xlti. 
the  little  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  common  in  the  Ghaut  """-""^^ 
mountains  and  in  Malabar;  the  white  ibis,  whose  feathers 
are  used  in  India  in  ornamental  dress;  the  black-headed 
ibis^  or  butor;  and  the  blue  bird,  called  porphyria  by  the  an- 
cients, and  in  the  Malabaric  language  pidaramkolu    In  all 
the  forests  bottle-shaped  nests  are  seen  suspended  from  the 
booghs  by  a  slender  thread,  and  vacillating  in  the  wind. 
These  are  the  abodes,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  workmanship 
of  the  Loxia  pkUippina. 

Were  we  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  physical  features 
«rf  India,  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  the 
present  work*  We  must  therefore  pass  on  from  this  co- 
piQw  subject  to  other  details  which  the  geographical  reader 
is  led  more  particularly  to  expect 


4« 
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INDIA    CONTINUED. 


Topographical  View   of  the  Countries  on  the  Indus  and 

Ganges* 

BOOK        After  tbe  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  general 
ZLTii.  geography  of  India,  we  must  now  take  a  view  of  its  diflfer* 
■■  ent  provinces  in  succession.    We  shall  first  turn  our  at- 

tention to  those  which  are  watered  by  the  Sinde  and  its  tri- 
butariesy  next  to  the  Guzerat*  and  Adjemere,  or  the  Raje- 
poot  states;  then  proceed  to  the  basin  of  the  Great  Gan- 
ges, and  take  a  view  of  the  regions  watered  by  that  river 
and  its  tributaries.  This  will  occupy  the  present  book.  In 
1}ie  one  following,  we  shall  take  a  view  of  the  Deccan,  or 
peninsula,  and  afterwards  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Maldives. 

In  our  account  of  Afghanistan,  the  empire  of  the  king 
of  Caubul,  we  included  the  territory  on  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  also  the 
▼alley  of  Cashmere,  these  being  Indian  provinces  of  that 
empire. 

Prafincc  of     We  shall  now  begin  with  the  province  of  Lahore,  con- 

Lahora.     sigting  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  the  mountainous 

tract  in  the  nortli-east,   stretching  south  and  east  from 

Cashmere;  and  the  other  the  flat  country  known  by  the 
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of  the  Punjab,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  book 
whole  province,  and  derived  from  the  five  celebrated  ^^^ii. 
riTws  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and  which  were  describ-  — ^-"^ 
ed  in  the  preceding  book.  Hence  the  climate  of  this  pro- 
TDice  yaries,  the  hills  and  northern  parts  having  winters 
Bot  imlike  those  of  the  middle  of  Europe.  The  mountain-  HUiy  paru 
088  tract,  which  includes  the  origin  of  four  of  the  five  rivers^ 
(the  other  rising  in  Cashmere,)  is  rugged  and  thinly  peo- 
]M.  It  contains  several  principalities,  the  chiefs  of  which 
lie  Bajahs  of  Hindoo  descent,  who,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
jects, have  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  retain 
their  Hindoo  title.  In  manners  and  language  the  inha- 
bitantB  resemble  the  Cashmerians,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
■ore  southern  nations.  Many  pines  grow  on  the  face  of 
the  mountains,  the  resinous  parts  of  which  are  cut  into 
dips,  and  used  as  lamps,  but  the  extraction  of  tar  and  tur- 
pentine is  not  practised.  The  climate  of  the  northern  parts 
seems  unfavourable  to  fruits,  being  too  hot  for  the  Persian 
{Nroductions,  and  too  cold  for  those  of  India.  The  moun- 
tiins  contain  large  beds  of  fossil  salt.  Their  sides,  where 
ftqr  are  cultivated,  produce  wheat  and  other  grains.  They 
are  cot  into  a  succession  of  flat  terraces,  supported  by  but- 
tresses of  loose  stones.  A  small  quantity  of  rice  is  produc- 
ed in  the  narrow  valleys. 

The  flat  part  of  the  province,  more  properly  called  the  The  Puu*^ 
Pinjlb,  is  by  far  the  most  productive,  but,  except  in  the^  * 
iBHiediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  it  is  much  less  fertile  than 
Bengal,  or  even  the  British  provinces  in  the  higher  parts 
of  Indostan,  the  soil  being  of  a  sandy  texture.  Of  tlie 
fiwr  divteions  of  the  Punj&b,  east  of  the  Hydaspes,  or 
Jylam,  the  two  nearest  to  this  river  are  quite  flat,  and 
chiefly  pastured  by  herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes,  the  cultiva- 
tion is  scanty,  and  the  trees  few ;  that  which  lies  to  the  east, 
towards  the  Sutledge,  has  an  undulated  surface,  and  though 
utnrally  the  most  sterile,  is  the  best  cultivated.  It  con- 
tains many  fine  villages,  and  some  large  towns :  but  the 
hotter,  witti  the  exception  of  Amritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Sciksy  are  in  a  declining  condition. 
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The  Seik  iiatioB>  which  rules  the  greater  part  of  thia  comii 
XLviu  try,  holds  a  cons]iicuoiis  place  amotig  the  inhabitants  of  Ifi"* 
.     dia.  The  term  Seik  signifies  a  disciple.    Their  founda-»  Na- 
Their  his^  nA<^  was  born  in  an  obscure  station  in  a  viltage  to  the  norti^ 
^^'^-         of  Lahore,  A.  D.  1419.    Devoted  to  a  religious  life,  he  bee. 
caine  eminent  as  a  teacher,  inculcated  a  nild  philosophic  sjrs^ 
tern,  and  endeavoured  to  connect  tfie  contending  factionB  o£ 
Mabomedans  and  Hindoos,  by  fixing  thetf  attention  mt  tfao 
great  principle  on  which  they  were  agreed,  the  unity  and 
perfection  of  God,  and  making  them  view  their  eltefnal 
observances  as  comparatively  insignificant.     The  worship 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahadeva,  the  three  chief  diving 
ties  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  use  of  images,  were  rejectedL 
When  he  died,  others  succeeded.    One  successor,  Aijoon- 
mal,  distinguished  himsetf  by  compiling  the  Adi-grantb,  or 
sacred  book  of  the  Seiks,  and  thus  gave  a  consistent  form 
and  order  to  their  religion,  but  he  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  the  Mahometans.     This  event   turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  Seiks  to  warlike  objects.    Hurgovind,  hie 
son,  wafl  a  military  priest,  who  urged  the  S^ks  to  ven- 
geance, and  headed  them  in  a  series  of  desperate  attacka 
on  the  Mahometan  chiefein  the  Punjib,  which,  however^ 
were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  oi  the  Itfc^ul  'government. 
The  execution  of  Teg  Bahad&r,  a  priest  who  lived  in  ob- 
scurity   at  Patna,    by  the    Mogul  government  in    1675, 
gave   a  final   turn   to   the  destiny  of    the  Seiks.     Qoot^ 
roo  Govind,  the    son,  eminent  both   as  a  preacher,  aa 
author,  and  a  warrior,  new-modelled  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Seiks,  and  converted  them  into  a  band  of  fe* 
rocions  soldiers.    Steel  became  the  watchword  of  the  stata^ 
and  even  the  object  of  their  worship.    The  supreme  deitj 
was  denominated  by  them,  **  All  Steel.^^    This  bold  iniio- 
vattff  extinguished  all  the  distinctions  of  caste  among  his 
followers,  urged  them    to  unite  in  the  career   of  milt* 
tary  glory,  and  having  collected  them  amid  the  mountains 
of  Sefinagnr,  rushed  furiously  down  on  the  western  pro* 
vinces.    He  had,  however,  too  potent  an  enemy  in  the  oe* 
lebrated  Aurengzebe,  was  defeated,  and  his  adherents  dis- 
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penedy  and  he  is  mid  to  have  died  insane  in  the  Dec- 

After  this  thej  never  again  acknowledged  any  spiritaal 
head.  But*  on  tiie  death  of  Anrengzebe,  in  1707^  they  en- 
rolled them^lves  under  Banda,  a  military  leader^  commit- 
trd  dreadful  ravages*  and  treated  the  places  of  worship  and' 
hurial  grounds  of  the  Mahometans  with  every  species  of  in** 
dignity.  But  they  were  again  defeated  and  destroyed  in 
great  numbers,  and  Banda  was  put  to  death  at  Delhi  witii 
every  species  of  insult  and  torture,  which  he  endured  witii 
unshaken  fortitude*  After  the  expedition  of  Nadir  Shah, 
ttey  issued  from  their  fastnesses,  harassed  his  retreating 
rear,  and  plundered  the  baggage  of  his  army ;  they  now  as- 
anmed  an  attitude  of  independence  and  defiance,  and,  after 
many  contests  with  the  Afglians  and  Mahrattas,  they  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  Punjib.  Amritsir  is  tiieir  spirit-  Preaeiit 
ual  capital,  to  which  they  resort  in  pilgrimage,  and  to  reach '^*^* 
which,  while  in  possession  of  their  enemies,  they  sometimes 
braved  the  danger  of  death.  This  is  also  the  seat  of  their 
coancil,  where  the  chiefs  on  some  occasions  meet  to  take 
oaths  of  union  and  mutual  fidelity,  on  their  sacred  books  the 
Oranths.  Notwithstanding  this  practice,  they  are  gencaral«* 
ly  in  a  state  of  dissension,  and  therefore  unable  to  make 
head  against  a  formidable  enemy;  so  that  they  owe  their 
possession  of  their  present  territory  chiefly  to  the  weakness 
and  distraction  which  prevail  among  their  neighbours,  and 
the  balancing  management  of  British  policy. 

The  proselytes  belonging  to  the  Seiks  are  mostly  from  Manners 
Ike  Hindoos,  who,  on  joining  them,  are  permitted  to  re-  ^^^,^^^' 
tain  all  their  former  observances,  in  so  far  as  they  imply  no 
pomtive  infringement  of  the  tenets  of  Nana^  and  are 
very  strict  on  the  subject  of  diet  and  intermarrii^^es.  The 
Mahometan  converts,  on  the  contrary,  are  prohibited  from 
lUlowing  any  of  flie  observances  of  thdr  original  creed, 
aie  not  allowed  to  practice  circumcision,  and  are  obliged  to 
eat  pork.  The  Seiks  abstain  from  several  of  the  sensual 
indulgences  to  which  the  Mahometans  are  addicted.     They 
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do  not  allow  themselves  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  indulge  in. 
XLTii.  opium  and  spirituous  liquors  to  great  excess.  They  are  a 
""*"""""*  well  made  people*  and  have  the  countenance  of  Hindoos^ 
though  distinguished  from  them  by  their  long  beards.  They 
have  all  the  activity  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  which  they  unite  a 
greater  degree  of  bodily  strength,  derived  from  their  more 
favourable  climate.  They  are  very  courageous,  and  when 
animated  by  religious  fanaticism,  quite  desperate.  Their 
mode  of  addrass  is  bold  and  somewhat  rough ;  their 
habitual  tone  of  voice  loud  and  bawling.  Their  language 
is  chiefly  Hindostanee,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  Per- 
sian. Their  conduct  towards  women  resembles  that  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  but  is  somewhat  more  re- 
laxed. They  prohibit  the  self  immolation  of  widows  on 
the  deatii  of  their  husbands ;  though  some  of  their  wo- 
men so  far  break  the  law  as  to  take  an  opportunity  for 
committing  suicide  when  they  become  widows.  Their 
chief  military  force  consists  of  cavalry.  They  use  matdi- 
locks  and  sabres,  entertaining  for  the  latter  weapon  a  vene- 
ration almost  religious.  One  soldier  often  keeps  a  plurality 
of  horses.  On  these  they  set  a  high  value,  and  entertain  for 
them  sentiments  of  affection.  When  one  of  their  companions 
dies,  .they  rather  express  joy  than  grief;  but  cry  bitterly  on 
the  loss  of  a  horse.  Their  force,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  said  to  amount  to  248,000,*  but  this  must  have 
been  an  enormous  exaggeration.  They  used  to  boast  that 
they  could  raise  100,000  horse ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to 
bring  every  horseman  belonging  to  them  into  the  field.  Run- 
jeet  Singh  is  the  only  Seik  chief  who  can  bring  forward 
4000  effective  men ;  and  even  this  prince's  force  did  not,  in 
1805,  amount  to  8000.  He  has  subjugated  almost  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Sutledge,  while  those  to  the  south  are 
under  British  protection. 
Population  The  Lahore  province  includes  a  territory  of  70,000  square 
•ad  trade,  mijea,  but  the  population  probably  does  not  exceed  four 
millions.    There  is  now  scarcely  any  regular  trade  between 

*  Franklin,  History  of  Shah  Alum,  p.  75. 
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tkis  country  and  the  rest  of  Indostan;   but  petty  mer-    book 
chants  can  generally  obtain   passpoHs  through  the  Seik  ^o*^'!* 
territories,  and  a  trifling  commerce  is  in  that  manner  car-  '*~~"'""^ 
ried  on.    The  exports  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia  are  su- 
gar, rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton  cloths :  the  im- 
ports are  swords,  horses,  fruit,  lead,  and  spices.    From' 
Cashmere  they  import  shawls,  cloths,  fruits,  and  saffron. 
Conamerce  is  much  obstructed  by  heavy  duties,  though  of 
late  greater  encouragement  than  formerly  is  given  to  it. 
-  The  chiefs  generally  claim  one  half  of  the  land  produce;  Reyenue^ 
but  they  treat  the  cultivators  with  great  indulgence,  and 
this  revenue  is  seldom  levied  to  the  full  extent 

The  chief  city  in  this  province  is  Lahore,  the  capital  ofcityof  u- 
Runjeet  Singh.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  ^^'®' 
river  Ravey,  on  the  great  road  bordered  with  plane  trees 
which  leads  from  Delhi  to  Afghanistan,  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  splendour,  but  still  contains  fine  buildings 
and  elegant  gardens,  though  its  Itableness  to  warlike  rever- 
ses has  deterred  wealthy  individuals  from  residing  in  it 
It  contains  the  beautiful  fortified  palace  of  the  ancient 
Mogul  sovereigns,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuous 
in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Akber,  and  greatly  en- 
larged by  his  successors.  When  beheld  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  with  its  varied  terraced  gardens,  it  looks 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment,  suited  to  the  ideas  formed  of 
the  palace  of  Semiramis,  or  of  one  of  the  fairies  of  the  Ara- 
bian tales.  The  terraced  roofs  are  adorned  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  a  thousand  species  of  the  finest  flowers 
native  to  a  country  which  is  the  abode  of  eternal  spring. 
The  interior  of  this  magnificent  building  is  ornamented 
with  gold,  lapis  lazuli,  porphyry,  and  fine-grained  red 
granite.  The  hall  where  the  throne  is  placed,  and  its  gal- 
lery, are  most  of  all  admired, — ^the  walls  and  ceiling  being 
covered  with  fine  rock  crystal,  and  atrellice  of  massive  gold 
running  along,  adorned  with  figures  of  grapes  executed  in 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  vying  with  one  another  in  bril- 
liance. The  bathing  room  contains  a  bath  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  which  is  made  of  oriental  agate,  adorned  with  plates 
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BOOK    of  gold ;  this  used  to  be  lUIed  with  eight  hogsheads  of  rose 
XLTii.   vntep.    Across  the  river»  and  two  miles  north  from  La- 
y        hore,  at  Shah  Durra,  stands  the  cdebrated  mausoleum  of 
Jehangheer^  within  a  wall  of  nearly  600  yards  square* 
Runjeet     Runjeet  Singh,  the  chief  who  resides  at  Lahore^  well  skil- 
^^  *       led  both  in  war  and  intrigue,  has,  between  the  years  1805  and 
1812,  subjugated  almost  all  the  Rajahs  of  the  PuigU>,  and 
now  rules  the  country  with  considerable  mildnessy  maintain- 
ing a  good  understanding  with  the  British  authorities,  of 
whose  intentions  he  has  been  taught  by  experience  to  en- 
tertain no  apprehension ;  very  different  from  the  Ghoorkas 
of  the  more  easterly  parts,  who,  by  their  oppressions,  ren- 
dered themselves  odious  to  the  tribes  which  they  subdued^ 
and  brought  down  on  themselves  the  repressing  hand  of 
British  power. 
North-  Several  parts  of  this  country,  adjoining  the  Afgh&n  ter- 

wett  parts.  j!^^^y^^  ^^^  g^op^  ^P  l^3g  subject  to  the  Afghin  power,  such 

as  Puckely  in  the  north-west  comer,  the  FeMLaoitiz  of  the 
ancients,  contoining  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  troops 
left  in  it  by  Timour  as  a  garrison.  North  of  this  is  Tur- 
naul,  inhabited  by  the  Swaties;  and  Muzzifierabad,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Mahometan  tribes  of  Buaibas  and  Cuk- 
kas,  whose  country  forms  the  line  of  communication  between 
Caubul  and  Cashmere.  The  valley  and  district  of  Chucht 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Lahore^  is  inhabited  by  Maho- 
metan Hindoos,  named  Groochers.  Near  this  is  the  Afghin 
fortress  of  Attok,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  prohibi- 
tion under  which  the  Hindoos  lie,  against  crossing  the 
river  under  the  penalty  of  degradation.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander,  Tamerlane^  and  Nadir  Shah  entered  India 
with  their  armies.  Hussein  Abdaul  is  a  beautiful  valley 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Chuch.  It  has  ite  name  fromi 
^  that  of  a  devout  saint  whose  tomb  it  contains.  Rawil 
Pindee  is  a  lai^e  and  populous  Seik  town,  sixty-eight 
miles  east,  consisting  of  handsome  terraced  houses.  Here  a 
kind  of  native  newspapers,  detailing  the  transactions  of 
tiie  neighbouring  princes,  and  called  the  north-western 
Akbars,  are  usually  dated,  but  they  are  careless  and  idle 
miscellanies,  of  no  authority  whatever. 
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Between  the  Indus  and  the  Jylum^  the  whole  country    book 
was  once  in  possession  of  the  Goocher  tribe,  who  occa<-   ^i-^*'* 
sicmed   much  trouble  both  to  the  Moguls    and  the    Af- 
gh&nsy  but  have  been  expelled  by  the  Seiks,  though  they  rent  DoaVs. 
still  retain    a   high  military  reputation.    Their  C4)untr7 
abounds  in  grapes.    At  Manicyala,  one  of  their  villages.  Ancient 
tiiere  is  a  solid  building  resembling  a  cupola,  seventy  feet  "^"""^^  * 
high  and  150  paces  in  circumference,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  high  mound.    The  natives' maintain  that  it  was  built  by 
flie  gods.    In  architecture  it  approaches  to  the  Grecian 
style,  and  has  nothing  of  the  Hindoo  character.    Leia  is 
the  name  of  a  town  and  district  near  the  southern  part  of 
the  Sinde  Sagor,  or  the  Doab*  bounded  by  the  Indus  and    . 
Jylam,  belonging  to  the  Afghans.    This  Doab,  in  gene- 
ral, is  divided  between  that  power  and  the  Seiks:  the  for- 
mer possesses  the  district  nearest  to  the  rest  of  their  terri- 
tory.^-*The  Doab  bounded  by  the  Jylum   and  the  Che- 
nSb,  belongs  to  the  Seiks,  and  is  not  much  known* — ^The 
next,  called  Doabeh  Rechtna,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Kavey,  is  fertile  and  extensive,  and  its  population  greater 
Aan  ttiat  of  the  preceding,  containing  some  towns  of  note, 
as  Bissolee,  a  fortified  town,  belonging  to  Rungeet  Singh, 
Ttsierabad,   and   Eminabad.    The  Doabey  Barry  (from 
Barif  a  residence,)  comprehending  the  low  countries   be- 
tween the  Ravey  and  the  Beyah,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
Sdk  power,  as  it  contains  the  cities  of  Lahore  and  Am« 
ittsir. 

Amritsir,  formerly  called  Ramdaspoor,  derives  its  pre-  Amntsir. 
sent  name  (signifying  '<  the  pool  of  immortality'^)  from  a 
basin  of  135  paces  ^uare,  built  of  burned  brick,  in  ihe 
centre  of  which  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Gooroo  Govind 
Singh.  (Singh  signifies  a  lion,  an  appellation  which  the 
Seiks,  and  especially  their  chiefs,  adopted  when  they  assum- 
ed the  character  of  determined  warriors.)  It  was  a  very 
anctent  city,  under  the  name  of  Chak,  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  Gooroo  Ramdas,  who  built  the  famous  re-. 

*  DmA  it  a  twin  ap]^ied  in  India  to  any  tract  of  land  situated  between  two 
liven  above  thoir  point  of  junction. 
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servoir  of  Amritsir.  Abmed  Shah  twice  destroyed  the 
temple,  and  threw  dead  cows  into  the  water  to  pollute  it. 
Here  Runjeet  Singh  has  a  mint  where  coins  are  struck 
in  the  name  of  the  great  saint  and  founder  of  the 
Seik  sect,  Nanak.  The  town  is  unwalled,  the  streets 
narrow,  the  houses  well  built,  but  divided  into  narrow 
apartments.  It  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  shawls 
and  saffron  of  Cashmerct  and  the  various  commodities 
which  come  from  the  south  and  east  of  India.  A  few 
coarse  cloths  and  inferior  silks  are  manufactured  in  the 
place.  Being  the  resort  of  many  rich  merchants,  and 
the  residence  of  bankers,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  opu- 
lence.*— ^Tbe  Doabeh  Jallinder,  the  tract  included  between 
the  Sutledge  and  Beyah,  and  bounded  also  by  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Cahlore,  is  of  small  dimensions,  but 
of  great  political  consequence,  being  the  only  road  by 
which  the  territory  of  Delhi  can  be  entered  by  an  army 
from  the  west  It  is  circumscribed  by  the  mountains  on 
one  hand,  and  the  desert  on  the  other.  It  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  holds  the  Doabeh  Singhs 
in  subjection.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Seik 
territory,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any  province  of  India. 
Jallinder  is  its  chief  town,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Af- 
ghans, and  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants,  subject  to 
the  Seiks.  It  contains  also  Noorpoor,  a  town  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  which  is  ascended  by  stone  steps. 
HUiterri-  The  Kohistan  (or  hill  country)  of  Lahore  contains  some 
*°'^*  small  independent  states,  as  Rishtewar,  the  name  of  whick 
signifies  woody,  and  which  is  intersected  by  the  ChenSb. 
Jambo  is  sometimes  tributary  to  the  Seiks,  but  has  a  Ra- 
jah of  its  own.  The  town  of  that  name  was  once  a  place 
of  great  and  well  regulated  commerce. — ^Rhangra  is  a  for- 
tress which  Akber  besieged  for  a  whole  year,  commanding 
in  person,  before  be  succeeded  in  reducing  it  The 
Khangra  country  is  productive  in  rice,  com,  and  maize. 
Here  the  progress  of  the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepal,  after  the 
taking  of  Serinagur,  was  arrested  to  the  westward.    It 

♦  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Asiat.  Rejtst.  vol.  X. 
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was  defended  by  its  own  Rajah,  who,  however,  afterwards    book 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Runjeet    The  city  of  Khan-   xivii. 
gra,  called  also  Nagorkot,  is  ancient,  and  contains  a  mag-  "^""^"^ 
nificent  temple,  to  which,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of 
India  resort — Cooloo  is  a  country  bordering  on  the  Sut- 
ledge,  the  Rajah  of  which  assisted  in  the  war  of  the  British 
sgainst  the  Ghoorkas,  but  he  was  obliged  in  the  settlement 
to  cede  some  places  to  the  east  of  the  Sotledge,  which  he 
had  wrested  from  that  power. 

Mooltan  is  the  lowest  part,  or  angle  of  the  Doab  form-  Mooitan. 
ed  by  the  Sotledge,  the  Ravey,  and  the  Chenab.  This 
is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Jdalles*  At  present  it  is 
not  much  known  to  Europeans.  The  city  of  Mooltan, 
four  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  or  JlcesineSf' 
which  has  previously  received  the  Ravey  or  HydraoteSf 
and  the  Jylum  or  Hydaspes,  is  inclosed  by  a  good  wall, 
defended  by  a  citadel  on  a  rising  ground,  and  adorned 
with  several  beautiful  tombs.  It  is  noted  for  its  silks,  and 
a  species  of  carpets  much  inferior  to  those  of  Persia.  The 
adl  of  the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  It  contains 
many  ruinous  villages,  and  has  on  the  whole  an  aspect  of 
decay :  but  the  greater  part  is  still  irrigated  by  means  of 
Persian  wheels.  This  country  is  unfoprtunate  in  a  fre- 
qii^it  change  of  masters,  who  devastate  and  pillage  it  in 
sacoession.  In  1818  it  was  taken  by  Runjeet,  who  proba- 
bly still  holds  it. 

Bahawulpoor  is  a  principality  of  considerable  extent,  Babawui- 
tfae  strongest  place  of  which  is  Derawul,  which  owes  its  ^^^' 
power  of  resistance  in  cases  of  invasion  to  the  sterility  of 
the  surrounding  sands.  Ooch  is  a  town  in  this  principality, 
situated  at  the  place  where  the  Sutledge  flows  into  tbe 
stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  four  upper  rivers, 
to  complete  the  Punjnud  which  carries  the  waters  of  the 
whole  Punjab  into  the  Indus.  Elphinstone  says,  that  the 
Punjnud  flows  into  the  Indus  at  Ooch,  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  dry  season  that  confluence  takes  place  muck 
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BOOK   lower  down.    Ooch  mast  have  been  ei  more  importance  in 
ZLTii*  former  times  than  it  is  now,  as  it  gires  name  to  an  Indian 

^""""^^  dialect  considered  as  distinct^  though  akin  to  the  Bengaleae 
and  Hindostanee* 

Sinde,  Sinde»  being  tributary  to  the  Afgh&n  sovereign,  has  al- 

ready, in  some  measure,  come  nnder  our  notice,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  has  also  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding Volume.*  Its  boundaries  are  Mooltan  and  Afgha- 
nistan on  the  north,  Cutcb  and  the  sea  on  the  south,  the 
sea  and  Baloochistan  on  the  west,  and  Adjemere  on  tiie 
east.  To  the  east  of  the  Indus  it  is  quite  level.  It  car- 
lies  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  adjoining  parts 
of  India,  but  nothing  approaching  to  what  it  did  in  for- 
mer times,  and  it  has  greatly  declined  under  the  present 
rapacious  rulers,  the  Ameers.  These  belong  to  the  Sheeah 
sect  of  Mahometans,  but  are  tolerant  both  to  heretics  and 
to  infidels.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Hindoos, 
Juts,  (or  converted  Hindoos,)  and  Belooches.  The  Sinde 
has  declined  greatly  in  population  and  fertility.  An  ez^ 
traordinary  number  of  tombs  and  burial  grounds  are  scat- 
.  tered  over  districts  now  in  the  state  of  deserts.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  soil  is  appropriated  in  large  tracts  as  hunt- 
ing ground  by  the  Ameers,  who  are  passionately  fond  of 
that  amusement.  The  country  swarms  with  military  ad« 
venturers,  and  furnishes  mercenaries  for  the  infantry  of 
the  native  Indian  powers.  The  army  of  the  Ameen 
amounts  to  36,000  cavalry.  The  territory  contains  many 
wretched  mendicants,  and  also  a  set  of  proud  and  arro* 
gant  beggars,  who  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  the  pro- 
phet 

CiUei.  Hyderabad  is  .the  modem  capital.    The  fortress  stands 

on  a  rocky  hill  on  the  margin  of  the  Fulalee  branch  of  the 
river,  and  possesses  great  natural  strength;  some  hand<r 
some  mosques  are  contained  in  it  TattOt  higher  up  the 
Indus,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Sinde.  Here  the  old 
Gnglisb  factory  still  stands,  and  is  the  best  house  in  the 
Whpl9  province.     The  surrounding  soil  is  rich,  but  the 

*  Vol,  II.  p^  35^. 


cUjr  is  miserably  decayed,  though  once  a  flourishing  place,    book 
It  is  mentioned  in  Mahometan  history  as  early  as  the  year   ^^^ii. 
94  of  the  Hegira,  or  A,D.  677.     Dr.  Robertson  supposes  ""■^■— " 
it  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Pattala.    - 

The  Chinganesy  a  predatory  horde  who  live  near  the  chinganes. 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  have  been  supposed  by  some  modern  {j,°"{^^i]ie 
authors  to  be  the  original  stock  of  tho  e  bands  of  wander-  origin  of 
era  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of  Zingarians,  Bo-^  ^S7P"«  • 
hemiansy  and  Gypsies,  who  excite  a  mingled  feeling  of 
horror,  cariosity,  and  even  tenderness,  by  the  abject  lives 
which  they  lead  in  the  bosoms  of  forests,  their  skill  in  a 
few  trades,  their  indolence,  their  noisy  mu'th,  their  wild 
dances^  and  their  pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  -We  are 
tidd  that  some  of  them  call  themselves  8intt$.  The  Per- 
sians call  them  black  Hindoos.  In  their  language,  though 
little  known,  there  have  been  found  a  hundred  words  common 
to  it  with  the  Hindoo  languages  of  Muoltan  and  Bengal.')^' 
Pallas  found  the  Indians  who  visited  Astrachan  to  speak 
a  language  which  had  many  words  in  common  with  that  of 
the  Zingarians  or  Gypsies  of  the  Russian  Ukraine.f  An- 
other tra\  filter,  Paulin  de  St  Bartholome,  has  compared  the 
dialects  of  Tatta  and  the  Guzerat  with  that  of  the  Bohe- 
mians of  Italy  and  Hungary.:|:  Some  have  even  fixed  the 
epoch  of  their  emigration  as  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
ravages  of  Tamerlane.  It  was  jusi  half  a  century  after 
this  that  the  wandering  Bohemians  attracted  notice  in 
Europe.  This  hypothesis  has  been  ably  elucidated,^  and 
is  received  by  many  of  the  learned ;  but  not  by  all.  Some 
have  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Sigynnes  of  the  Danube, 
known  to  Herodotus,||  or  the  Sindi  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  were  the  ancestors  of  our  modem  Gypsies.^   Others 

•   Adeluog's  Mithridate,  !•  p.  244,  &C,. 

t  Neue  Nordische  Beytraege,  III.  96. 

%  M.  Alter  on  the  Sanscrit,  p.  172. 

I  Grellman^s  Historical  Essay  on  th«  Zigeunes,  Richardson,  in  the  Asiatic 
Eeflearches,  No.  VII. 

I  2i>c/Mf,   Herod.     Igymtiy  Strab.    liyufjaMf  Orph.  Xtyunet,  Apoil.  Rhod. 

f  Hasee  on  the  Zigeuni  of  Herodotus,  a  German  work,  published  at  l^oe- 
nigsberg,  1893. 
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BOOK    lay   great  weight  on  some  Coptic  words  found  in  use 
3^^ii*    among  the  Zigeuns,*  and  on  the  term  gypsyt  (or  Egyp- 
"■""""■  tian),  applied  to  them  in  England.     Others  lean  to  the 
opinion  of  tlie  Turks,  who  consider  the  Zinguri  of  Cai* 
ro  and  Constantinople   as  having  come  originally  from 
Zangaebar  in  soath-eastern  Africa-f     At  all  events,  the 
great  number  of  Indian  words  which  they  use  shews  some 
ancient  connection  with  Indostan. 
Chaicb-  Chalchk&n  is  a  country  once  considered  as  a  desert,  from 

never  having  been  explored,  but  now  found  to  contain 
many  cultivated  sports,  with  small  cliiefdoms,  and  fixed 
tribes.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Adjemere ;  on  the  south  by  the  great  salt  morass  called 
the  Runn,  which  separates  it  from  Cutch,  on  the  west  by 
Sinde,  and  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  it  lies 
chiefly  between  the  24th  and  25th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  most  powerful  chiefs  in  this  tract  of  country  are  the  Be* 
loochee  Rosahs,  who  settled  in  it  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
are  named  Siryes  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They 
are  a  set  of  sanguinary  thieves,  who  infest  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood to  great  distances,  moving  in  bands  from  100  to 
500  strong.  They  are  originally  from  Sinde,  and  to  that 
country  they  carry  their  dead  for  interment. 

Cutdi.  Between  Sinde  on  the  west  and  the  Guzerat  on  the  east^ 

lies  the  province  of  Cotch,  along  the  sea-shore,  140  miles 
long  and  95  broad.  Its  geographical  position  is  rather 
singular.  The  hilly  portion  is  not  deficient  in  fertility  and 
▼erdure,  and  is  productive  wherever  the  government  gives 
due  tolerance  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator.  The  in- 
terior is  studded  with  hills  mostly  covered  with  wild  jungle, 
where  the  chiefs  have  their  strong  holds  and  dens,  and 
from  whence  they  either  plunder  or  protect  the  interven- 
ing valleys,  as  best  suits  their  purpose.    The  greater  part 

•  Rami  is  the  word  for  men,  both  in  Coptic  and  the  Zingar,  or  Gypsy  lan- 
guage. 

+  A  manuscript  not«  of  M.  Paultre, 


of  flie  province^  however,  is  poor  and  barren,  and  the  book 
riiiis  uncertain.  The  most  material  part  of  the  cultiya-  xi.tii» 
tion  consists  of  three  crops  obtained  by  irrigation.    In  ^ 

some  seasons  water  is  extremely  scarce,  and  carried  from 
great  distances.  The  chiefs  boast  of  their  independence, 
and  no  country  can  well  be  more  impracticable  for  an  in- 
vading army.  The  villages  are  all  fortified,  and  some  in  a 
very  respectable  manner.  Female  infanticide  has  long  been  infandcide* 
common,  and  probably  still  is  so  in  this  province.  Prior 
to  1800,  the  number  of  infants  annually  destroyed  among 
flie  Jareiah  tribes,  was  supposed  to  be  2,000.  Other  ac- 
couBts  made  it  much  larger.  The  government  of  Cutch 
is  extremely  unsettled.  The  Raja  or  Row,  has  of  late 
years  been  superseded  for  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  his 
conduct,  which  had  excited  universal  dissatisfaction.  Some 
interference  took  place  on  that  occasion  on  the  part  of  the 
BritiBh,  who  sent  a  force  from  Bombay  which  reduced 
Bhoodje  the  capital.  This  territory  being  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race,  fond  of  independence,  but  unambitious  of 
conquest,  is  considered  as  a  strong  defence  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  British  possessions  against  the  restlessness  of  the 
Sindeans  on  the  north,  whose  attempts  to  enter  Cutch  have 
been  steadily  opposed  by  British  diplomacy.  The  Maho- 
metan religion  has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  making  great 
progress  in  this  part,  and  the  Hindoo  worship  seems  like- 
ly, in  no  long  time,  to  disappear.  The  Runn  forms  a  re-  The  Rumi 
markable  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Cutch,  being  n>o»n* 
a  salt  marsh  of  8,000  square  miles,  bounding  that  territory  on 
flie  east.  Its  breadth  varies  from  five  to  eighty  miles  across, 
between  Cutch  and  Guzerat.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  Puddar  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  pro- 
bably chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  former,  as  in  Decem- 
ber, during  the  dry  season,  it  is  quite  dry,  and  in  most 
places  hard.  It  is  a  dead  flat,  totally  devoid  of  verdure  and 
vegetation,  strewed  with  dead  prawns,  mullets,  and  other  fish, 
and  frequented  by  large  birds.  On  the  Cutch  aide  it  is  visit- 
ed by  apes  and  porcupines.  On  the  opposite,  the  incrus- 
tations resemble  snow.    In  the  dry  season  it  has  been  crossed 
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BOOK  hj  anmes  and  embassies.  The  banks  of  the  Riinn  «n 
TLVU.  frequented  by  wild  asses  in  droves  of  sixty  and  seventy 
'  at  a  time.     Blioodje,  the  capital  of  Cutch*  is  a  place  of 

considerable  strength,  both  natural  and  artificial*  Man* 
davie  is  the  prinripul  sea-port  possessing  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  maintaining  an  extensive  trade.  Anjar  is  a  small 
district  of  Cutch,  which  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1S16. 
It  ip  in  contemplation  to  form  a  number  of  tanks  here 
for  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
general  law  always  observed  in  Cutch,  that  every  person 
who  chooses  to  sink  a  well  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
the  whole  unoccupied  land  which  it  is  capable  of  irrigating* 
The  capital,  Anjar,  was  garrisoned  by  300  Arabs,  when 
it  was  taken  in  1816  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel  Easfc 
^anagoor,  is  a  town  with  a  strong  Citadel,  placed  by  Ren- 
nel  on  the  river  Banfts,  which  nins  in  a  conrse  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Puddar^  both  being  nearly  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Quzerat.  The  extensive  province  of  Guzerat— S20  miles  long 
and  180  broad — is  chiefly  situated  between  the  21st  and 
S4th  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Adjemere ;  on  the  south,  by  the  sea  and 
the  province  of  Aurungabad  ;  on  the  east,  by  Malwah 
and  Kandesh  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  portions  of  Sinde» 
Cutch,  and  the  sea.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  pro- 
vince in  the  interior  is  hilly,  and  much  covered  with  jungle, 
which  is  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  protection  from 
invaders.  Within  these  places,  however,  dwell  many  tribes 
of  professed  thieves,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  caval- 
ry, and  extend  their  depredations  to  a  great  distance.  The 
coasts  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  Guzerat  abound  with 
creeks  and  little  inlets,  which,  by  furnishing  shelter  from 
cruizers,  by  rekson  of  their  difficult  navigation,  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  piracy.  This 
province  is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  as  the  Ner- 
buddah,  Tuptee^  Mahy,  Mehindry,  and  Sabermatty,  bnt 
in  many  plates  a  scarcity  of  water  is  experienced.    In  tiie 
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HUidy  soil  to  the  north  of  the  Mahy  river,  the  wells  are  from  book 
80  to  100  feet  deep.  The  country  is  very  much  intersected  xivii. 
¥y  ravines,  and  broken  up  by  the  rains,  the  chasms  being  " 

converted  ln|p  rapid  rivers  in  the  rainy  season.  The  soil 
in  general  is  fertile  but  little  improved.  The  districts  pos- 
sessed by  the  British  are  very  improveable^  but  their  im- 
provement has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  contests  which 
have,  till  lately,  been  maintained  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  Here  the  baubul  tree  yields  a  gum  by  exudation, 
which  is  Qsed  as  food  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  jungles. 
This  province  exhibits  a  vast  variety  of  sects,  castes,  and  Different 
cosloms.  The  Grassias  are  a  numerous  class  of  ambiguous  [he'^paf 
landholders,  belonging  to  no  particular  caste  or  race  other-  lutioD. 
wise  distinct.  Their  claims  are  considered  as  oppressive  and  aiae. 
vexations,  as  well  as  dubious  in  their  origin,  resembling  the 
Uack  mail  once  existing  in  Scotland,  a  demand  in  compen- 
sation for  a  forbearance  in  plunder.  These  demands  are 
pfosecnted  by  menacing  means  in  defiance  of  any  fixed  law* 
The  Coolies  are  a  most  untameahle  race  of  plunderers,  who 
delight  in  blood  and  nastiness,  and  despise  every  approach 
io  civilized  habits.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  river  Mahy. 
The  persons  called  Bhatts,  a  sort  of  religious  order,  abound  Bhatu. 
most  of  all  in  Guzerat  Some  are  cultivators  of  the  land, 
most  of  them  are  keepers  of  records,  beggars,  or  itinerant 
bards.  Some  of  them  become  securities  in  tlie  money  trans- 
actions of  others.  Allied  to  these  are  the  Charons,  a  sect  of 
Hindoos,  who  possess  great  droves  of  animals  of  burden,  by 
which  they  carry  on  a  distant  traffic  Charons  and  Brah-  Cbarons. 
mins  engage  to  protect  travellers.  When  those  under  their 
protection  are  t||reatened,  their  plan  is  to  take  an  oath  to 
die  by  their  own  hands  in  case  their  protege  is  pillaged,  and 
in  snch  veneration  are  they  held  by  these  robbers  that  this 
threat  is  almost  in  every  case  sufficient  to  restrain  them. 
Hie  Bhatts  formerly  acted  as  securities  between  the  Mah- 
ratta  government  and  its  subjects,  the  one  demanding  Bhat 
secnrity  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  the  other  the 
same  against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  ruling  powers.    . 


§2  IMDOSTAN. 

BOOK    Here,  as  in  other  parts,  are  Ungi*eas,  or  money  carri^Vy 
xxvii*  y^^^Q  conceal  in  their  clothes  the  money  committed  to  thm 

rj  charge.    They  are  persons  of  athletic  strength,  well  armed* 

^^^^*  and,  though  miserably  poor,  are  entrusted  with  large  sums 
with  perfect  security.  The  Dheras  or  Pa«iahs  are  adegra- 
ded  caste,  employed  in  the  vilest  work,  and  obliged  to  live 
in  huts  separated  from  the  rest  of  society.  The  other  Hin- 
doo castes  also  exist  here  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  though  un- 
der different  appellations.  The  sect  of  Jains  is  more  nume- 
rous than  in  any  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and  they  have 
many  beautiful  temples  with  well  wrought  images  of  stone 
and  metal. 

Fftneet.  Besides  its  native  tribes  and  castes,  Guzerat  contains  near* 
ly  all  the  Parsees  of  India,  the  remains  of  the  followers  of  the 
Persian  Zoroaster.  When  the  Mahometan  religion  gained 
the  ascendency  in  Persia,  they  retired  to  the  mountains  oi 
their  own  country,  where  tliey  remained  till  the  overthrow 

T^u  hii-  Qf  ^g  monarchy,  and  the  death  of  Yezdigird,  their  last  sove- 
reign. Finding  themselves  treated  as  outlaws,  they  wander- 
ed towards  the  port  of  Ormuz,  then  governed  by  a  branch  of 
the  old  royal  family,  where  they  resided  fifteen  years,  and 
they  learned  ship  building  and  navigation.  After  this  they 
repaired  to  the  isle  of  Diu  in  this  part  of  India,  where  they 
remained  nineteen  years ;  then,  becoming  too  numerous  for 
so  confined  a  place,  they  sought  a  wider  habitation,  by  going 
to  the  Guzerat,  where  they  were  favourably  received  at 
Seyjan  by  Jadu  Rana,  a  Hindoo  prince.  Here  they  first 
lighted  up  the  sacred  fire.  Afterwards  many  of  them  settled 
in  various  other  places  in  this  quarter  of  India,  such  as  Su- 
nt and  Bombay,  where  they  have  increased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers. After  their  voluntary  dispersion,  the  Seyjan  chief 
requested  their  assistance  in  opposition  to  the  Sultan  of 
Ahmedabad,  a  bigoted  usurper,  who  about  A.  D.  1450,  de- 
tached an  army  of  30,000,  to  levy  tribute  from  him.  About 
1400  Parsees  joined  the  chief  on  this  occasion,  and  beat  the 
Mahometan  Sultan  in  the  first  instance,  though  he  afterwards 
gained  his  object.    This  is  the  only  political  or  military 
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transaction  in  'which  the  Parsees  have  been  engaged  daring  book 
1000  years  that  they  have  resided  in  India.  They  have,  ^^^ii* 
since  that  time,  lived  in  different  communities,  along  the 
coast»  from  Diu  to  Bombay.  Their  modem  population 
is  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  the  Mobid,  or  clerical 
class,  and  the  Behdeen,  or  laity.  A  Mobid  may  marry  a 
Befadeen  female;  but  Behdeens  are  not  allowed  to  take 
wives  from  Mobid  families.  They  often  bring  up  other 
people's  children,  and  admit  them  among  the  Behdeens; 
and  sometimes  they  admit  adult  proselytes,  where  they  can 
place  confidence  in  their  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Zoroaster. 
These  last  adoptions,  however,  are  rare.  The  Parsee  fe-  Customi. 
males  are,  by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  placed  on  an  exact 
equality  witii  the  men,  and  have  long  maintained  a  cha- 
racter for  unspotted  chastity.  The  children,  like  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  are  betrothed  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
nine,  and  the  marriage  takes  place  within  the  ninth  year 
of  the  girl's  age.  If  a  betrothed  girl  dies,  the  guardians 
of  the  boy  look  out  for  a  girl  who  has,  in  like  manner, 
lost  her  intended  husband.  Among  adults,  widowers  on- 
ly marry  widows.  They  employ  a  dog  to  watch  the 
corpse  of  a  dead  person,  believing  firmly  that  dogs  see  ae- 
rial beings  which  are  invisible  to  men,  and  keep  them  off 
by  their  bowlings.  They  have  a  great  dislike  to  touch  a 
dead  animal,  and  especially  a  hare.  They  have  adopted 
the  dress  and  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
have  forgot  their  own  language  for  that  of  their  present 
country.  Very  few  think  of  studying  the  language  or  an- 
tiquities of  their  own  nation.  At  present,  the  young  men  of 
their  best  families  are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  The  opulent  among  them  are  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  land-holders ;  the  inferior  classes  are  shop-  Employ- 
keepers,  and  exercise  such  mechanic  arts  as  are  not  con-  ™®'^^* 
nected  with  the  use  of  fire ;  but  the  manufacture  of  metals 
is  not  practised  by  any  among  them,  nor  do  they  become 
soldiers  or  sailors,  as  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  contrary  to 
their  religious  precepts.     At  Bombay,  many  of  them  act 
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BOOK    08  interpreters  and  domestic  servants  to  Europeans.    The 
XLYii.   clerical  tribe  is  distinguished  by  white  turbans,  but  they 
follow  all  kinds  of  occupations,  only  a  few  of  them  being 
selected  for  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies.     Some 
of  them  read  and  write  the  Zend   or   Pehlevi  character^ 
but  their  knowledge  is  extremely  superficial.    The  Par- 
sees,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  are  not  addict- 
ed to   any   kind   of  literature^      A  recent  innovation  re- 
specting the  commencement  of  their  new  year  has  occasion- 
ed a  separation  of  this  ancient  and  long  united  people  into 
two  sects,  the  one  celebrating  the  new  year  and  their  other 
religious  festivals  a  month  later  than  the  other.    The  places 
in  which  they  are  at  present  collected  in  greatest  bodies 
are  Diu.  Cambay,  Broach,  Oclaseer,  Hansoot,  Yeriou,  Su* 
rat,  Nowsarry,  Damaun,  Bombay,   and    Urdwara.    This 
last  place  is  the  chief  residence  of  their  priests,  and  the 
depository  of  the  sacred  fire  which  they  brought  from  Per- 
sia.   In  their  original  country,  they  have  been  reduced  by 
persecution  to  a  small  number,  who  are  chiefly  collected  in 
the  city  of  Tezd,  where  they,  occupy  about  4000  houses. 
These  also  are  a  very  industrious  race,  but  much  oppres- 
sed by  the  Persian  government,  paying  a  poll-tax  of  twen- 
ty piastres,  and  subjected  to  perpetual  extortions  of  other 
kinds.* 
The'Bo-        There  is  a  singular  race  in  this  part  of  India  called  Bo- 
"*"•         rahs,  professing  the  Mahometan  faith,  who  have  Jewish 
features,  and  form  every  where  a  distinct  community,  noted 
for  frugality  and  address  in  bargaining.     Boorampoor  in 
Khandish  is  their  chief  place,  and  the  residence  of  their 
head  Moollah.     They  go  about  as  itinerant  pedlars  in 
Guzerat  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
Industry.       There  are  numerous  manufacturing  looms  in  this  pro- 
vince, all  the  castes,  excepting  Brahmins  and  Banyans,  oc- 
casionally following  the  occupation  of  weaving.    The  Surat 
manufactures  are  famed  for  their  excellent  quality  and  mo- 

*  A  full  account  of  their  religious  creed  ii  given  in  Malcolm*!  History  mf 
Persia. 
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derate  price.  The  trade  of  this  province  is  far  from  being 
eqaall;  flourishing  as  under  the  Mogul  government,  even  xlvii. 
in  its  most  turbulent  periods^— -It  is  the  custom,  when  a 
merchant  finds  his  affaii^  involved,  to  set  up  a  blazing  lamp  in  cases  of 
in  his  shop  or  office,  and  abscond  till  his  creditors  have  eza-  b^n>^'"P^- 
mined  his  property.  Till  such  time  as  he  has  obtained  his 
discharge,  he  wears  the  tail  of  his  waist-cloth,  not  hanging 
down  as  usual,  but  tucked  up.  .Persons  who  adopt  these 
steps  in  good  time,  so  as  not  to  do  their  creditors  much 
injury,  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  become  subsequently 
more  prosperous  than  they  could  have  otherwise  been; 
hence  some  have  even  set  up  the  bankrupt  light  without 
necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  future  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic Guzerat  is  very  thinly  peopled  in  some  parts,  as  the 
north-west ;  in  others,  as  about  Surat,  it  is  extremely  popu- 
lous. The  people  live  in  village  groups  for  security,  where- 
as on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  dwellings  are  detached. 
The  horrid  practice  of  female  infanticide  was  lately  very 
prevalent  among  the  Jarejah  tribe,  to  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  Guzerat  peninsula  belong ;  but  the  British  authorities 
at  Bombay  have  exerted  themselves  to  suppress  it,  so  that 
it  is  not  now  openly  practised.  Another  crime  of  common 
occurrence  was  one  which  went  under  the  name  of  Jhansa, 
consisting  in  writing  threatening  letters,  and  destroying 
the  property  of  others,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  with 
some  unjust  demand.  This  is  now  becoming  less  common 
and  less  violent,  from  the  regularity  with  ^hich  civil  justice 
is  administered.* 

Guzerat  was  first  invaded  by  Mahmud  of  Ghiznee,  about  Revolu- 
A.D.  1025.    It  was  subject  to  the  Mogul  power  for  ^^7^^^^ 
years.     In   the  fifteenth   century   it   became   independent  state  of 
under  a  dynasty  of  Rajc.poot  princes,  who  had  embraced   ^"'*  • 
the  Mahometan  faith.    It  was  again  reduced  by  Akber  in 
\575U    After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  in   1707,  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  a  few  years  finally  se- 

•  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs.    Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostao,  vol.1. 
i>.  604. 
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B05K  vered  firom  the  Mogul  throne.  At  pratont  the  nwe  eivttti« 
xtiTiii.  ed  parts  are  possessed  by  the  British*  teho  occupy  a  coMl- 
demble  tract  oik  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay»  tncllid*- 
iilg  the  populous  cities  of  6«rat,  Broach,  Gogo,  Cambif 
aad  Bhownugger.  The  sea  coast  from  this  totiieOolfef 
Cutch  is  in  the  hands  of  several  petty  chiefs^  some  subject 
to  the  Guicdwar^  Und  otiiers  independent,  addicted  to  pira<- 
cy,  but  now  restrained  by  the  British,  who  have  a  detach^ 
ment  of  tlie  Bombay  army  cantoned  at  Palyad^  in  ttie  west 
of  the  Gnzerat,  for  that  porpose.-— Hie  district  of  PutiM-* 
war  in  the  north-west,  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  tho- 
roughly exploredi^ — Neyer,  adjoining  to  it,  fs  remarkaiile 
for  its  fine  horses. — ^There  is  a  district  at  the  mouths  of  tiie 
iod^^  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Eann,  called  Jutwar,  being  te 
Juti.  a  particular  manner  the  cointry  of  tliat  description  of  peo- 
ple called  the  Juts,  who  also  exist  in  Sinde  and  the  Pun- 
jab. They  are  of  Hindoo  extraction,  but  converted  to  the 
Midiomedan  religion.  They  are  professed  and  determined 
plunderers,  yet  industrious  among  themselves,  aM  some 
of  Mieir  settlements  are  remarkably  populous.  The  Jut 
women  exercise  an  influence  <over  the  men  which  is  rare 
among  Mahomedans.^  A  woman  tmi,  ^Riien  she  chooses, 
leave  her  husband,  and  man7  anotb^.  Whim  she  wishes 
to  take  such  a  step,  she  persecutes  bim,  assisted  by  her 
female  acquaintance,  till  be  acquiesces  in  a  separatioiu 
Being  much  respected  by  the  men,  the  Jut  women  some- 
times act  in  the  capacity  of  protectors  to  parous  and  their 
property. 
iar°pr^ec.  ^^  ^  ^^  pcfninsulur  part  of  this  province  that  forms  its 
tioh.  leading  geographic^  feature,  being  the  only  lateral  projec- 
tion of  any  considerable  size^  by  which  the  smooth  outiine 
of  the  extensive  coast  of  India  is  diversified.  Its  length,  fiiMa 
east  to  west,  is  190  miles,  its  breadth  110.  It  is  sometimee 
called  the  Cattywar,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Mahrattas^ 
probably  in  consequence  of  having  been  first  oi^osed 
there  by  the  Catties,  one  tribe  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has 
several  small  rivers.  The  mountains  are  few  and  not  high. 
The  loftiest  of  those  called  the  Junaghur  hills  is  sacred.  The 
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Catties,  Jerejahs,  and  some  other  tribes  in  this  quarter  are  book 
a  sort  of  imperfect  Hindoos,  believing  in  the  Brahminical  !e-  ^dltii. 
gends.  They  worship  the  8un»  are  saperftcially  acquaint-  •— — • 
ed  with  the  doctrines  of  their  professed  creed,  and  relaxed 
in  the  obserTance  of  its  rules  of  diet  and  other  peculiari- 
ties. The  practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  prevails 
among  them,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  hus- 
bands for  all  their  daughters,  because  they  will  not  marry 
tbem  to  any  except  the  respectable  castes  of  Hindoos. 
Tlie  illegitimate  daughters  are  not  put  to  death,  be- 
cause they  can  be  married  to  persons  of  impure  caste,  or 
to  Mahometans  indiscnminately.  The  self  immolation  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
women  is  also  common ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  far  bines. 
more  frcquentiy  done  by  concubines  on  the  funeral  piles  of 
their  lords  than  by  wives  on  those  of  their  husbands. 
Branca,  a  small  island,  is  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  in  ^^^' 
Hds  quarter,  containing  a  temple  much  resorted  to  by  pil-  usag^t. 
grims,  who,  among  other  ceremonies,  go  through  that  of  re- 
oetving  a  stamp  on  their  bodies  with  a  hot  iron,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  shdl,  the  ring,  and  the  lotos  flower,  the 
insignia  of  the  gods.  This  privilege  costs  a  rupee  and  a 
hai^  or  about  three  shillings.  It  is  frequentiy  impressed 
en  infants.  A  pilgrim,  besides  his  own  stamp,  sometimes 
has  his  body  stamped  for  the  benefit  of  an  absent  friend. 
Vrom  this  place,  the  chalk  is  taken  with  which  the  Brah- 
mins mark  their  foreheads  all  over  India ;  it  is  reputed  to 
have  been  deposited  there  by  the  god  Krishna.  Nume- 
rons  ridicidons  fables  are  connected  with  the  same  loca- 
lly. The  district  of  Soreth  at  one  time  comprehended 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Guzerat  peninsula.  The  ancient 
residence  of  its  Rajahs  was  at  Runtella,  but  afterwards 
transCerred  to  Junaghur,  a  city  three  miles  round,  at  the 
fiwt  of  mount  Ghirnal.  On  the  top  of  that  mountain  are 
seferal  pagodas  surrounded  witii  grottos  inhabited  by  Hin- 
doo hermits  of  different  sects.  The  district  is  exceedingly 
fettle.  It  was  formerly  in&mons  for  the  piracies  of  its 
iiAabitants,  especially  those  committed  by  a'  Bajepoot  tribe 
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BOOK  called  Sangarians,  whose  chief  place  is  Noanagur,  but  these 
XLYii.  are  kept  down  by  comnnercial  treaties  with  the  government 

"  of  Bombay,  one  article  of  which  is  to  allow  no  such  law- 

less acts*  In  I8O89  Colonel  Walker  imposed  a  fine  of 
40,000  rupees  on  Hamed  Hassan  Balis,  the  Mahometan 
chief  of  Soreth,  for  piracies  committed  by  his  subjects  and 
connived  at  by  himself. — The  isle  of  Diu,  fA  the  soutle 
west  comer  of  the  peninsula,  contains  a  Portuguese  town, 
with  a  harbour,  still  frequented  by  the  Arabs. 

City  of  The  ancient  city  of  Cambay  is  remarkable  for  its  sub- 

™  '  terranean  Hindoo  temples,  formed  siAce  the  Mahometan 
invasion.  The  houses  of  opulent  persons  have  also  sub- 
terranean apartments.  The  city  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  chintz,  and  gold  stuffs ;  but 
they  have  gone  to  decay.  The  neighbourhood  contains 
mines  of  rock  salt  and  also  of  agates,  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  latter  into  ornamental  cups  and  vases  forms 
a  branch  of  the'  industry  of  the  place. 

City  of  Su-  Suratis  the  most  conspicuous  trading  city  in  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tup- 
tee,  in  latitude  2V  IV  N.  and  longitude,  73' 7'  E.  The 
outer  walls  are  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The  inner 
town  has  also  walls  with  twelve  gates,  and  a  number  of 
towers ;  but  all  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  is  not  the  po- 
licy of  the  British  government  to  keep  up  many  fortifica- 
tions of  any  kind.  The  mosques  and  temples,  the  Nabob's 
palace,  and  all  the  public  buildings,  are  mean  and  insig- 
nificant The  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Banyan 
hospital  for  sick,  wounded,  and  maimed  animals;  an  insti- 
tution dictated  by  the  religious  tenderness  which  the  Ban- 
yan sect  cherishes  for  the  animal  ci^eation.  It  is  inclosed  by 
high  walls,  and  subilivided  into  numerous  courts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  different  species.  In  sickness  they 
are  attended  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  provided  with 
an  asylum  in  old  age.  In  1772,  it  contained  horses,  mules» 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  vari- 
ous other  birds :  also  an  aged  tortoise,  which  was  known 
to  have  been  there  seventy-five  years.    There  was  even  a 
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ward  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  animals,  and  book 
suitable  food  provided  for  them.  This  city  has  long  been  xi^ii* 
a  place  of  great  trade,  though  twenty  miles  from  that  part 
of  the  river  where  the  vessels  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor. 
The  harbour  is  not  on  the  whole  commodious,  though  one 
of  the  best  on  this  shore  in  northerly  winds.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  India,  being  mentioned  in  the 
Ramayuna,  a  Hindoo  poem  of  great  antiquity.  In  1800 
this  city,  and  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  English ;  previously  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  to  the  most  destructive  contests  between  the  reign- 
ing Nabob  and  the  Mahrattas,  as  well  as  to  all  the  violence 
of  lawless  predatory  bands.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  hire  bands  of  Coolies  from 
the  neighbourhood,  to  plunder  one  another*s  property; — 
these  thieves  being  admitted  during  the  night,  and  secreted 
in  cellars  till  their  opportunities  were  matured.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  secret  poisonings  are  common  among  the  Hin- 
doos in  this  city,  instigated  by  jealousy,  revenge,  and  the 
cupidity  of  relations  and  heirs.  At  present  no  offensive 
weapons  are  allowed  within  the  walls.  In  1796  the  popu- 
lation was  about  600,000.  It  is  kept  down  by  diseases,  es- 
pecially the  small  pox.  Vaccination  is  objecte^t  to  both  by 
the  Parsees  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindoos,  as  stain- 
ing the  parity  of  their  caste. 

The  city  of  Ahmedabad  was  the  Mahometan  capital  of  city  of  Ah- 
Onzerat.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  ™®^*^***' 
Sabermatty,  and  forty  miles  north  from  Cambay.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  capitals  of  the  east,  and  was  one  of  the 
fonr  cities  which,  in  the  reign  of  Akber,  possessed  a  royal 
mint.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  a  thousand  mosques, 
and  to  have  extended  to  Mahmoodabad,  which  is  now  ten 
miles  off.  A  century  ago  it  contained  eleven  great  Hin- 
doo pagodas,  three  hospitals  for  animals,  and  streets  beau- 
tifoUy  lined  with  citron  and  cocoa  trees.  At  present  its 
nuns  occupy  an  area  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  but 
its  walls  are  only  five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  extent  About 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
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900K  foorishiDK  independent  kingdom*  In  the  early  part  aff 
^^▼M-  the  18th  centnry,  the  Mogul  governor  assamed  the  eove- 

-""""  reignly.  It  afterwards  fell  under  the  Mahrattaa,  but  in 
1779  it  was  atomied  by  the  British^  under  General  Ood« 
dard.  Since  that  time  the  Peshwa  of  the  Midirattas  atti 
the  Guicowar  have  shared  the  sovereignty  by  an  ill^ull* 
derstood  agreement^  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  mnoh 
anarchy, 

Barodt.  Baroda,  to  the  east  of  Cambay»  is  the  capital  at  tke 
Mahratta  prince  Icnown  by  the  family  name  of  the  Oai^ 
cowar,  who  is  much  befriended  by  the  English,  having 
sided  with  them  in  most  of  their  disputes^  and  whose  power 
is  of  considerable  extent  in  the  province  of  Ooserat* 

Bfoacb.  The  city  of  Broach,  the  BarygiKoa  of  the  ancients,  t&emM 
with  its  territory  part  of  the  English  East  India  Oobi« 
pany's  possessions.  The  soil  is  uncopimonly  fiertile.  Tkm 
people  are  quiet  and  orderiy  compared  to  many  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the 
hands  of  their  present  rulers  has  been  remarkably  mtomm^ 
M*  The  compactness  of  the  district  has  also  rendered  ii 
more  practicable  than  in  most  others  to  give  full  protsc* 
tion  from  BMuwiders  by  the  establishment  of  patrdes. 

ProTinceof  To  the  nwth  of  the  Ottzera^  in  an  inland  and  oeatral 
Adieneie.  situation,  is  the  province  of  Adjemere  or  Bajepootaaaf 
so  cdled  from  the  race  of  Rajepoots  which  possesses  it, 
being  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  SeUm  and 
the  Mahrattas.*  Its  fength  from  north  to  south  is  aboal 
350  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  200.  It  has  a  sandy  sail, 
and  in  general  presents  a  desert  and  dreaky  appearance  { 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  a  Wavedsurfaceof  mere  sand,  wUdi 
often  rises  in  clouds,  thouf^  in  winter  it  eidiibits  a  littia 
verdure  and  becomes  firmer  from  a  vegetation  of  gmsa 
called  phohCf  the  thorny  bushes  called  hrafttil,  and  tiie  jn* 
iuhtk  The  villages  consist  of  miserable  straw  huts,  wiMi 
low  sides  and  conical  rools,  surrounded  by  hedges  of  Arj 

•  See  (he  Memoirs  of  George  Thomas. 
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ihon.  The  tiiirsty  fields,  which  depend  on  dews  and  pe-  bmk 
fiodical  ninst  are  cultivated  with  the  poorest  kinds  of  ^^^^i* 
pnbe,  and  BMcm  apiculiM,  called  badjera.  Water  rae- 
lons^  however,  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  of  a  large 
siae.  The  wells  are  often  SOD  feet  deep,  and  some  only 
Hunse  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  masonry.  To  the  east  of 
Bahawnlpoor,  the  road  for  the  carayans  is  over  a  hard  and 
soniiding  clay,  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  Near  that 
place  the  country  begins  to  he  well  cultivated.  The  perio- 
dleal  rains  are  allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  sand  imme- 
diately when  they  (Sull,  flie  state  of  human  industry  being 
low  and  helpless.  The  common  inhabitants  are  Jaut8;Jautf. 
tiie  higher  classes  Rhatore  Rajepoots.  The  former  are 
Uack,  littie,  and  wretched  in  their  appearance.  Hiey 
Ibrwi  a  powerftil  sect  of  Hindoos,  making  part  of  the 
iMrth  caste,  and  known  in  history  from  the  time  of  Aur- 
engsebe.^  The  latter  are  stout  and  handsome,  with 
hooked  noses  and  Jewish  features,  haughty  in  their  man- 
nenif  and  almost  constantly  intoxicated  with  opium.  Bul- 
locko  and  camels  constitute  the  live  stock.  The  wild  ani- 
■lals  are, — the  desert  rat  resembling  a  squirrel,  the  fox,  the 
antek^  and  the  wild  ass.  This  proTince  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  rivers.  The  mountain  streams  of  the  more  hilly 
parts  qnleUy  disappear.  In  the  soutiiem  quarter,  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  watered  by  different  streams,  as  the  Chumbul^ 
wiiich  sends  its  waters  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  BanasSf 
wMch  runs  west,  and  falls  into  the  great  morass  called  tiie 
Sbbb.  The  three  chief  divisions  of  this  province  are,-— 
Odeypoor  in  the  south,  Joodpoor  in  the  middle,  and  Jey- 
poor  in  tiie  nortii.  The  Rajepoots  live  under  a  sort  of  The  Raje- 
fendal  system.  They  are  brave,  and  much  attached  to^^^' 
tiieir  chiefe.  Their  number,  though  not  ascertained,  is 
snpyooed  to  be  littie  more  than  three  millions.  This  coun- 
try was  never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Mogul  power, 
though  it  paid  tribute,  and  furnished  a  number  of  merce- 
naries to  the  imperial  army.    After  the  death  of  Aur- 

•  See  Bmb  SA  of  Fonter's  Travels,  U  BI.  p.  104 ;  f  n^  Wabl.  0.  p.  385. 
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VOOK  engzebedn  ir07»  it  continued  nominally  dependent  on  tlie 
^vutiim  throne  of  Delhi ;  but  in  1748  the  chiefs  assumed  a  state 
"  of  independence.     Since  this  time  the  country  has  been  a 

scene  of  civil  war  and  plunder,  being  dreadfully  overrun 
by  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  infested  by  various  preda^ 
tory  tribes.  The  Raja  of  Biccanere  is  the  least  impor- 
tant The  Odeypoor  Raja  is  reduced  in  power,  but  res- 
pected as  the  purest  of  the  race.  In  1807,  the  Rajas  of 
Jeypoor  and  Joodpoor  disputed  for  the  honour  of  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  this  high-born  chief,  and  suffered  their 
dominions  at  the  same  time  to  become  a  prey  to  Ameer 
Khan,  HoIcaV,  and  Sindia.  In  this  state  of  constant  un- 
easiness and  wretchedness,  all  the  Rajahs  successively  have 
entreated  to  be  connected  with  the  British  government— 
a  change  which  took  place  in  1818;  but  is  more  satis- 
factory to  the  people  and  cultivators  than  it  is  to  some 
of  the  great  lords,  who  were  aiming  at  the  possession 
of  separate  independence.  Their  armies  were  taken  into 
British  pay,  and  placed  under  British  officers^— -their  own 
ojBlcers  being  pensioned  off.  Sir  David  Auchterlony,  by 
whose  skill  and  address  these  objects  were  accomplished, 
enjoys  the  dignity  of  resident  and  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Rajepootana.  Agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace, 
begin  to  attract  attention,  though  ferocious  habits  must 
retain  some  influence  for  a  time. 
Town  of  The  town  of  Adjemere,  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
jenere.  ^^^  formerly  the  capital,  but  contains  no  trace  of  magni- 
ficence, except  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  in  a  garden  by 
Shah  Jehan.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  small 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  principal  attraction  connect- 
ed with  it  is  a  tomb  of  Khaja  Moyen  ud  Deen,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Mahometan  saints  of  India.  It  is  of 
marble,  but  destitute  of  elegance.  To  this  tomb  the  great 
Akber  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot.  Upwards  of  1100  resi- 
dent priests  subsist  on  the  contributions  of  the  devotees. 
Bhattecfl.  The  north-east  part  of  Adjemere  is  inhabited  by  a  preda- 
tory horde  called  Bhattees.  They  were  originally  shep- 
herds and  Rajepoots,  but  are   now  Mahometans.    They 
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dUTer  from  other  Mahotnetana  in  allowing  tlieii*  women  to  book 
appear  in  public.  George  Thomas  says  that  they  could  ^avil. 
muster  20,000  men.  In  consequence  of  their  insufferable 
aggressions  on  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Hurriana,  on 
the  east,  belonging  to  the  British,  they  have  been  reduced, 
and  their  forts  destroyed*  Some  of  their  towns  which  had 
been  separated  from  Hurriana  were  reannexed  in  1816<^ 
The  principality  of  Biccanere,  lying  south  from  the  Bhattee  Bicunert* 
country^  is  arid  and  barren.  Greorge  Thomas  says  the  force 
of  the  Rajah  amounted  to  8000.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  his 
mission  to  the  court  of  C  lubuU  whs  kindly  received  by  this 
prince  on  his  way,  who  offered  him  the  keys  of  his  fort  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  submission  to  the  British, — an  offer 
which  the  other  did  not  accept  of.  At  this  time  his  territo- 
ry was  invaded  by  five  different  armies,  in  consequence  of 
his  taking  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  Rajas  already 
mentioned.  The  army  of  the  Raja  of  Joodpoor  was  15,000 
strong.  His  mode  of  defence  was  to  fill  up  all  the  wells 
within  ten  miles  of  his  capital.  He  solicited  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  British  mediation,  which  was  not  granted ;  but 
soon  after,  in  consequence  of  an  ap|)lication  to  the  resident 
at  Delhi,  he  received  back  some  towns  originally  belonging 
to  him,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Bhattees.  At  last,  in 
1818,  his  separate  existence  as  a  prince,  (if  that  can  be  call- 
ed independence,)  was  secured  by  his  being  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  British  protection.  Biccanere  the  capital,  and 
tiie  towns  of  Chooroo  and  Pooggul,  in  this  territory,  have 
nothing  in  them  worthy  of  notice. 

To  the  soutli  of  this  principality,  and  in  the  west  part 
of  the  province,  lies  that  of  Jesselmere.  From  this  Jesseimere. 
Joodpoor  lies  east  and  a  little  south ;  an  arid  territory^  joodpoor. 
containing  lead  mines.  Its  population  is  greatly  di- 
minished from  what  it  was  in  former  times.  Their  cha- 
racter is  said  to  be  frank,  brave,  and  generous.  The 
capital,  Joodpoor,  is  of  considerable  size,  destitute  of 
springs  or  wells,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  large  tank 
cat  in  a  rock.  It  includes  Marwar,  a  district  which,  in 
1812,  became  a  prey  to  ail  the  horrors  of  famine,  from  the 
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M*K    iulare  of  tbe  uiHial  rain  of  the  jiroceduig  yesr.    The  inha- 
smx^  bitonts  fled  to  Oozerftt,  where  the  vicinity  of  every  large  town 

'"'"^*~'  was  crowded  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  half  eaten  by 
dogs.  Their  Brahmins*  forgetting  the  distinctioB  of  cdBto, 
sold  their  wives  for  a  few  rupees.  The  hand  of  charity  was 
opened  as  liberally  as  possible^  but  was  quite  unavailing  to 
alleviate  a  calamity  so  extensive,  and  it  is  believed  that  not 

SMkMmt*  one  in  a  hundred  lived  to  return  home.    The  Bhekawntty 

^^''  country  is  straight  east  from  Biccanere.    Bhnil  is  a  consid<- 

erable  town  belonging  to  it»  situated  on  the  high  road  froaa 
the  Punjab  to  Biccanere.  Here  the  merchants  are  oppreoSi 
od  with  severe  exactions,  and  sometimes  entirely  plundered* 
Its  tribes  are  considered  as  subject  to  the  Raja  of  Jejrpoor, 

Jeypoor.  bot  have  the  character  of  refractory  Sttbjects^-*<Tha  Jeypoor 
principality  is  situated  in  tiie  eastern  part  of  Rajepootana* 
It  produces  salt,  copper,  alum,  blue  vitriol,  and  verdigrise. 
It  is  compact,  and  comparatively  fertile  and  populous.  In 
1805,  during  the  British  contests  with  Scindia  and  Bolear, 
the  Jeypoor  court  kept  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  whUa 
the  struggle  was  doubtftal,  that  it  might  afltorwards  join  tiie 
strongest.  In  consequence  of  some  temporary  successes  rf 
Holcar,  the  Raja  joined  him  against  tiie  British,  and  was 
subsequently  guilty  of  gross  tergiversation  towards  the  lat- 
ter power.  A  prejudice  against  tiie  British  was  strongly 
excited,  as  lieef-eaters  and  shooters  of  peacocks ;  this  inp 
duced  Lord  Lake  to  prohibit  tbe  slaughter  of  cows  near 
any  of  tbe  sacred  places,  which  had  the  eflbct  of  paeifyiag 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos.  In  1818,  this  was  the  last  of 
the  Bajepoot  states  which  sent  negociators  to  Delhi ;  and, 
after  mnch  difficulty,  a  treaty  was  arranged,  though  some 
of  the  chieb  still  attempted  to  withhold  compliance  with 
its  conditions.  Jeypoor,  the  capital,  is  modem,  handoouaej 
and  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  spacious  and  straight 
The  citadel  is  built  ou  a  steep  rock,  which  has  round  it  a 
duin  of  fortifications  four  mile«)  in  circumference.  Near  it 
ftere  is  an  astronomical  observatory,  provided  with  good  in- 
Rotah.  atrumenls.^*— To  the  south  are  some  petty  stateis,  as  Eotdi,  on 
Bboondee.  ^^  Chumbul  river.   Bhoondee  is  another^  the  Raja  of  whidi. 
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io  1805^  reduced  himself  greatly  by  some  services  vhich  he 
rendered  to  the  British  army  during  a  disastrous  retreat*  'i-vil* 
bat  wasy  at  the  subsequent  pacification,  scandalously  ne»  «-— « 
glected,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mahrattas.  In  1818» 
however,  when  he  was  received  within  the  pale  of  British 
protection,  his  interests  were  attended  to  with  a  laudable 
care.  Not  only  was  he,  in  common  with  the  others,  placed 
in  a  state  of  security  highly  gratifying  after  a  long  experi* 
cnce  of  extreme  wretchedness,  his  country  having  been  thft 
seat  of  the  most  savage  war  and  plunder,  but  several  poa« 
sesHions,  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him^  were  re* 
stored*  The  hills  where  Boondee,  the  capital,  stands,  are 
inhabited*  by  Meenas,  a  set  of  robbers,  who»  among  other 
enormities,  are  addicted  to  the  stealing  of  children,  whom 
they  sell  for  slaves* 

Odeypoor,    on    the    southern    boundary    of    R%|epoo- Ode jpoor« 
tana,  is  one  of  the  most  honourable   principalitieB,  but 
miserably  reduced  by    intestine  disorders,   and   the  <q^ 
pression  of  the  Mahrattas.    It  is  well  adapted  for  veffs- 
tation,  being  hilly  and  well  watered.    But  its  political 
condition  is  greatly  disorganized^  the  Rana  being  weakeiH 
ed  in  his  mind  by  misfortune,  and  destitute  of  respectable 
counsel  or  support  among  his  subjects.     These  circum- 
stances are  said  to  be  somewhat  ameliorated,  though  m^ 
ther  in  promise  than  by  any  thing  being  actually  establisb- 
ed.    The  capital  of  the  same  name  acquired  in  1818  an 
accession  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  emandt- 
pation  of  the  state  from  the  Mahratta  yoke.  It  is  situated  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  to  which  the  only  ac- 
cess is  by  a  narrow  defile.    That  valley  contains  also  some 
hundreds  of  villages,  but  has  the  character  of  beiiq;  unheal- 
thy.« — Chittore,  a  town  and  fort  belonging  to  Odeypooi^  is  J^^"  ^^ 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  rugged  mountain,  about 
eight  miles  in  circumfei*ence ;  it  is  reckoned  a  place  of  gresit 
strength.     It  was  for  several   centuries  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  Rajepoot  principality,  and  much  celebrated  fi»r 
its  riches  and  antiquity,  as  well  as  strength,  whm  it  was 
taken  by  Akber,  in  I56r.    It  had  been  in  the  possession 

*  Memoirs  of  George  Thomas. 
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BOOK  of  the  Mahometans  at  a  former  period ;  being  taken  first  by 
xiiVii.  Allah  ud  Deen,  in  1303;  but  does  not  seem,  on  either  oc- 
""■■"""  casion,  to  have  been  permanently  retained.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  again  by  Azim  Ushan,  the  son  of  Aureng- 
zebe.  In  181 8,  when  seen  by  a  British  detachment,  it 
appeared  naturally  strong,  but  the  works  neglected  and 
decayed,  while  the  surrounding  country,  though  naturally 
fertile,  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition. — Rumulnere  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Upper  Indostan.  Sarowy  and 
Pertaubghur  are  two  thinly  peopled  and  uncultivated  dis- 
tricts in  the  south-west 

Basiv  of       We  next  proceed  to  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  to  des- 
oss.    ^'  cribe  the  countries  situated  on  this  mighty  river,  and  its 

tributaries. 
Provioce  of  The  province  of  Malwa  lies  to  the  south  and  a  little  to 
*^**  the  east  of  Rajepootana,  chiefly  between  the  22d  and 
25th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Gu- 
zerat,  on  the  south  by  the  Nerbuddah  river,  on  the  east  by 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  on  the  north,  by  Rajepoo- 
tana, and  Agra.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Cbumbul,  and  Betwah,  which  fall  into  the  Ganges.  It  is  a 
central  region  of  considerable  elevation,  with  a  regular  de- 
scent from  the  Yindhya  mountains  on  the  south,  extend- 
ing along  the  north  side  of  the  Nerbuddah.  But  it  is  more 
fertile  than  the  adjacent  provinces ;  the  soil  consisting  of  a 
black  mould,  producing  grain,  and  various  vegetables  sub- 
servient to  merchandize.  It  produces  some  fruits  which 
cannot  stand  the  heat  of  the  lower  provinces.  The  trade 
is  conducted  by  land  carriage,  as  the  rivers  are  not  navi- 
gable. The  exports  are,  cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium,  and 
the  root  of  the  Mninda  dtrifolia.  This  province  was 
subdued  both  by  the  Afghan  and  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of 
Delhi.  In  1707  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
in  1732,  they  separated  it  from  the  Mogul  dominions, 
though  several  landholders,  or  Grassias,  like  those  of  6u- 
zerat,  continued  to  extort  some  practical  acknowledgment 
of  their  rights  by  more  or  less  violence. 
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In  the  southern  division,  especially  amidst  the  mountainSf    book 
contiguous  to  the  Nerbuddah  and  Tuptee  rivers,  the  savage  ^^lvii. 
plundering  tribe  called  Bheels,  live  in  the  jungle  extending 
westward  to  Guzerat,  where  they  meet  the  Coolies,  and  east-  Bheels. 
ward  to  Gundwana,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
Gonds.    All  these  races   are  averse  to  regular  industry, 
prone  to  rapine,  and  sometimes  employed  by  native  chiefisi 
to  desolate  tlie  territories  of  their  adversaries.    A  few  oi 
them  are  cavalry,  but  the  greater  part  infantry,  armed  with 
bowsy  and  almost  naked.    They  profess  the  Hindoo  reli*j 
gion,  but  from  tlieir  ignorance,  are  careless,  of  the  obser- 
vances connected  with  the  Brahminical  precepts  of  purity. 
They  had  acquired  a  degree  of  political  consequence  from 
their  strength,  when  in  1818  they  were  subdued  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  their  chiefs  came  under  an  obligation 
to  lead   peaceable  lives,  and  to  protect  the  property  of 
others.    After  tliis,  an  insurrection  of  Arabs  and  Mekra- 
nees,  was  formed  under  an  impQstor  boy  named  Krishna, 
who  was  made  to  personate  the  reigning  Raja.    This  in- 
surrection was  defeated,  nearly  4000  were  expelled,  besides 
2000  of  Bapoo  Sindia's  Mewatties,  and  Patans. — Chande-  Chanderae  < 
ree,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  once  a  place  of  great  splendour.    Abul 
Fazel  says  it  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  376  market 
places,  360  inns,  and  £000  mosques.    It  does  not  now  cor- 
respond to  so  high  a  description,  but  it  contains  a  manufac- 
ture of  fine  cotton  stuffs.    Seronge  is  a  large  open  town.  Seroog?. 
In  the  cold  srason,  the  thermometer  here  often  descends  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  water  freezes  during  the  night. 
It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  more  populous  than  it  is 
now,  though  still  a  flourishing  place.    It  is  one  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Ameer  Khan,  a  Pindaree  chief,  formerly  a  free- 
booter, but  now  under  obligations  to  abstain  from  that  mode 
of  life.    He  has  several  assignments  of  land,  and  pending 
claims  in  Rajepootana  and  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Chombul ;  but  Seronge,  and  Tonk  on  the  Banas,  are  his 
principal  possessions. 
The  district  of  Oojein  is  fertile.    The  vines  bear  a  second 

crop  of  grapes  in  the  rainy  season,  but  they  are  sour.    The 
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^MK  cHy  of  Oojein,  tiie  0%ene  of  Ptolemy,  situated  in  a  vast 
^x>^i^  plain,  18  considered  hj  some  as  tiie  capital  of  Malwa.  It 
'  is  tiie  modem  capital  of  the  dominions  subjert  to  ttie  Bindia 
Mahrattas.  It  is  adopted  by  Hindoo  geographers  and  as- 
tronomers as  the  first  meridian.  Tiie  modem  town  is  about 
a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  ancient,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  about  the  time  of  Raja 
Vicramaditya,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  arts,  learning,  and 
empire.  Remains  of  ancient  walls  and  pillars  are  found 
by  digging  in  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  among  them 
some  pieces  of  wood  of  extraordinary  hardness.  The  mo- 
dern town  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  with  round  towers.  The  houses  are  of  brick 
with  wooden  frames.  The  chief  buildings  are  four 
mosques,  and  a  number  of  Hindoo  temples.  It  also  con- 
tains an  astronomical  observatory.  The  waters  of  the 
Sipra,  near  the  city,  are  esteemed  sacred,  and  Oojein  itself 
is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Sindia's  palace  makes  a  poor 
figure.  The  population  has  diminished  of  late,  in  conse- 
quence of  many  being  attracted  by  the  neighbouring  town 

«  df  Indore,  where  Holcar  has  fixed  his  court,  formerly  mi- 

gratory. The  officers  and  public  functionaries  are  almost 
tiie  only  Mahratta  inhabitants  of  Oojrin.  It  is,  in  general^ 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  in  1804,  wlien  visited 
by  a  Britisli  embassy,  several  persons  were  seen  dead 
and  dying  of  hunger  in  the  streets.  These  w^re  said  to 
be  needy  strangers,  and  the  inhabitants  were  restrained 
firoa  giving  them  rdief  by  the  dread  of  the  consequences 
of  any  appearance  of  superfluity.  In  180r,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  Britkih  with  Sindia,  by  which  he  engag- 
ed to  do  his  utmost  to  effect  the  extermination  of  the  Ftnda- 
rees,  but  his  conduct  was  always  suspicious  till  the  battle 
of  MabeidpooTy  when  the  power  of  Holcar  was  suddenly 
annihilated. 

Indore.  Indore  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  chief  bearing  the 

family  name  of  Holcar,  who  has  of  late  years  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  wars  of  India,  having  taken  Poonah  in  1802» 

Boptui.     and  desolated  the  whole  neighbouring  country.— Bopaul 
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is  die  capital  of  a  small  independent  state^  106  miles  BMlt 
eist  from  Oojein,  and  near  a  lake  which  abounds  in  cro*  thttv 
oodQes.  The  country  is  naturally  Ibrtile^  but  negloct- 
ed,  and  oTerrun  with  jungle^  which  has  been  for  some 
jean  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  kinds  of  banditti,  and  the 
Toy  centre  of  Blndaree  influence.  The  town  and  terri- 
tory are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Patans,  to  whom  they 
were  assigned  by  Aorengzebe.  The  town  is  at  present 
deserted  and  ruinous.  Their  Nabob  is  supported  by 
Brittsh  alliance,  after  having  been  long  opprrased  by  the 
Piadarees  and  Mahrattas.*— ^Saugor  was  taken  by  theBri-Savgor. 
HA  forces  under  General  Marshall  in  .181B,  and  was  found 
to  exbiUt  every  appearance  of  an  opulent  and  flourishing  d- 
tj,  ttoogh  in  the  heart  of  the  Pindaree  country.  This  whole 
difltrict  and  neighbourhood  are  naturally  strong,  and  part 
ef  the  military  force  required  to  overawe  central  Indostan 
B  etrtioned  within  the  limits  of  the  Saugor  district 

The  banditti  so  well  known  by  their  predatory  incur- Accoum^of 
Mtt  ander  the  nam»  of  Pindarees  at  first  occupied  a  smaH  r«es. 
portioa  in  the  south  of  the  Malwa  province,  but  afterwards 
cxtBiided  to  the  centre,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  soon 
^hmWng  the  whole.  Tliis  name  was  originally  applied  to 
a  body  of  roving  cavalry  which  accompanied  the  Peshwa's- 
ttnies.  When  the  Peshwa  ceased  to  interfere  with  any 
teiritory  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  leaving  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  empire  to  Sindia  and  Holcar,  the 
Kndtrees  divided  into  two  parties,  according  as  they  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
theie  chiefs.  All  the  Pindaree  leaders,  and  most  of  the  men, 
^nre  Mahometans,  but  they  admitted  all  sects  into  their 
My,  and  formed  a  general  nucleus  for  vagabond  and  dts- 
Acted  persons,  till  the  dements  of  confosion  and  destnic- 
tioa  were  gradually  so  concentrated  as  to  form  a  dreadful 
Murge  to  India.  Like  the  early  Mahrattas,  they  syste* 
^ificaUy  prosecuted  a  ww  of  plundca*  and  devastation  on 

*  Sec  Prinsep's  Narrati?e  of  the  Political  and  Military  TransactioM  of  Bri- 
^  India,  under  the  admioistratioo  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  from  1813  to 
^»«>F.tl,  Ac. 
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BOOK    all  their  neighbours,  and  were  recently  acquiring  the  con- 

3ttv^^  solidated  form  of  one  or  more  organized  states.    Tliey 

r""[       7  lived  in  societies  of  one  or  two  hundred.    When  an  enter- 
Nature  of 
their  expe- prising  leader  determined  on  a  plundering  expedition,  he 

dittons.  invited  the  neighbouring  Thokdars,  as  the  chiefs  were 
called.  The  power  of  the  leader  was  not  hereditary,  but 
founded  entirely  on  the  respect  paid  to  his  talent  and  enter- 
prise. The  submission  paid  to  him  was  partial,  except  when 
in  the  midst  uf  an  enemy's  country,  when  the  safe  return  of 
the  party  depended  on  their  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders. 
They  moved  in  some  measure  at  random,  their  previous  in- 
formation being  seldom  correct.  The  only  object  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  movements  was  to  keep  together.  There 
was  nothing  systematic  either  in  the  attacks  which  they  made, 
or  in  the  division  of  the  plunder,  except  that  a  part  of  the 
latter  was  set  apart  for  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  be- 
hind taking  charge  of  the  horaes.  They  were  excellent  riders; 
their  arms  were  swords  and  spears :  fire  arms,  though  they 
esteemed  them  for  their  execution,  they  disliked  as  too  cum- 
^bci*some.  Nothing  generous  or  brave,  but  every  thing  that 
was  both  mean  and  desperate,  characterized  their  proceed- 
ings. To  secure  plunder  by  all  means,  and  when  attack- 
ed to  escape  in  the  securest  manner,  were  their  only  objects. 
They  undertook  long  journeys  of  two  or  three  monthSy 
through  the  midst  of  armed  enemies.  In  1814,  their 
strength  was  estimated  at  31,000.  In  the  northern  Circars, 
the  devastation  which  they  made,  and  the  plunder  which 
they  carried  off,  were  immense.  They  put  thousands  of  in- 
oividuals  to  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  to  make  them  dis- 
close their  treasures,  and  many  were  barbarously  murdered. 

Their  sup-  As  they  were  proceeding  to  convert  all  the  finest  part  of  In- 
dia  into  a  desert,  it  became  the  imperious  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  put  an  end  to  so  formidable  a  series  of 
atrocities.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  took  the  field  against 
them  in  October,  1817,  and,  by  a  well  concerted  combina- 
tion of  movements,  directed  to  their  native  haunts  as  to 
a  centre,  he  expelled  them  by  the  end  of  November.  In 
their  attempts  to  take  refuge,  partly  with  Sindia,  and  part- 
ly with  some  subordinate  neighbouring  chiefs,  they  were 
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disappointed.    Arrangements  were   afterwards  iiiade»  by    Hkoos: 
which  those  of  their  own  chiefs  who  surrendered  were  pro-    xiYii. 
flded  for  as  peaceable  cultivators  or  proprietors,  in  districts  — — — 
not  fitted  by  any  natural  strength  to  cherish  their  lawless 
habits  ;  and  this  serious  danger  has  thus  been  crushed, 
faidia  is  a  country  peculiarly  liable  to  tiiese  irregular  ma- 
raadiiig  combinations,  which  from  time  to  time  require  to 
be  pnt  down,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  attain  a  strength  so 
finmidable  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Pindarees,  and,  und^ 
the  preyentive  measures  now  adopted  in  that  country,  such 
a  power  Is  not  likely  again  to  arise. 

On  the  north  of  Malwah,  between  Rajepootana  on  the  Province  of 
west,  and  Oude  on  the  east,  and  bounded  on  the  north  ^v^" 
side  by  Delhi,  is  the  province  of  Agra.  In  its  western 
and  southern  parts,  this  province  is  hilly  and  jungly ;  the 
rest  is  open,  flat,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.  The  climate 
is,  generally  speaking,  temperate,  but  in  winter  it  is  really 
celd ;  and  during  the  hot  winds  of  summer,  though  these 
ire  not  of  long  duration,  the  climate  is  unhealtliy,  espe- 
cially in  the  hills.  The  Jumna,  the  Cliumbul,  the  Gan- 
ges, and  several  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Sinde  and  the 
Keharry,  flow  through  this  province;  yet  it  is  not  well 
seppKed  with  water.  To  the  north  of  the  Chumbul,  and 
eo  the  western  frontier,  during  the  dry  season,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  and  permanent  rivers, 
water  for  agricultural  uses  is  procured  from  wells.  The 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the 
cr^a  of  which^  articles  are  annually  increasing  in  tliose 
portions  which  are  immediately  under  British  jurisdiction ; 
in  liiose  which  remain  subject  to  native  chiefs,*  agriculture 
is  far  behind.  The  territory  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  which  is  called  the  Doab,  is  particularly  fertile, 
and  exports  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton,  tt  is  more  thinly 
peo^ed  than  Bengal  and  the  more  flourishing  provinces. 
The  population  may  be  estimated  at  six  millions,  of  which 
thaDoabeh  districts  under  British  rule  comprehend  a  consi- 
derable proportion.    The  natives  are  a  handsome  and  ro- 
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BOOK  bust  race.  The  Hindoo  is  the  prevailing  religion,  though 
XLTii.  |;||Q  Mahometans  have  ruled  here  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.  The  language  in  common  use  is  the  Hindostanee; 
the  Persian  is  used  for  public  documents,  and  also  in  con- 
versation among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Mahometans. 
The  Agra  district  of  this  province  is  notorious  for  the  fre- 
qllenCy  of  highway  robberyt  which  is  believed  to  be  con- 
nived at  or  encouraged  by  the  Zemindars^  though  under 
the  British  jurisdiction.  Robbers,  indeed,  easily  escape 
from  the  latter  into  the  territories  of  native  chiefs,  where, 
after  committing  a  robbery,  they  find  a  secure  asylum* 
City  of  The  city  of  Agra  occupies  a  wide  plain  on^the  north- 
^^  west  side  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  Avatar, 
or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  under  the  name  of  Parasee  Ra- 
ma, whose  conquests  extended  to  Ceylon.  According  to 
Tiefenthaler,  it  is  seven  miles  long,  and  three  broad.^^  It 
is  to  the  emperor  Akher  that  it  owes  its  splendottr;  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Akber-Abad.  Only  a  few  monuments 
Paiaoe  of  of  it  are  left,  among  which  is  the  palace  of  Akber,  one 
Akber.  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Asia.  It  stands  on  an  eminence ; 
its  walls  of  red  granite  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
block  of  stone,!  extending  in  a  crescent  shape  along  the 
river  side,  leaving  between  its  walls  and  the  water,  a  beach 
which  is  used  as  a  harbour,  where  numerous  trading  barks 
and  pleasure  boats  are  continually  arriving.  Three  days 
in  the  week,  the  great  square  of  tiie  palace,  planted  with 
several  rows  of  oriental  plane-trees,  is  employed  as  a  mar- 
ket place.  Round  this  square  a  fine  gallery  extends,  and 
at  regular  distances  are  six  triumphal  arches  of  entrance, 
leading  from  the  same  number  of  spacious  streets.  Tho 
middle  of  the  square  is  ornamented  with  a  stone  statue  of 
an  elephant  emitting  a  stream  of  water  from  his  tinmk. 
The  palace  has  two  immense  galleries,  adorned  with  twen- 
ty-four double  columns  of  white  marble^  with  pedestals  of 

♦  I.  tab.  7.  No.  2, 

t  Valentyn,  Oud-und-Nicuw  Ostiodien,  VI.  205.    (Vie  des*  Grands  Mo- 
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blue  granite  and  capitals  of  yellow  mica.    Tim  mosqfle    book 
belonging  to  the  palace  is  entirely  of  mica,  and  resembles  xltii. 
a  casket  of  precious  pebble.*    In  the  interior  of  the  apart-  — — — 
ments,  gold,  marble,  and  sculptures  executed  in  red,  yel- 
low, and  black  stone,  occur  every  where  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion.    Round  the  great  palace,  seven  small  marble  pa- 
laces, for  the  use  of  the  princes,  are  ranged  in  symmetri- 
cal order.^— At  a  little  distance  from  the  citadel  is  the  great  tim 
mosque    of  Akber,   a  building   superior   to  the  famous  ^^^' 
mosque  of  Soliman  at  Constantinople.    Its  red  granite 
walls   are  encrusted  with  plates  of  gold,  and  a  cornice 
runs  along  the  foundation.    The  mosque  of  Aurengzeb^ 
on  the  river  side,  is  supported  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
columns. — ^Among  the  mausoleums  with  which  this  city  is  Maottles» 
adorned  are  those  of  Akber  and  Shah-Jehan,  of  astonish-  ^* 
ing  size  and  grandeur  j  but  surpassed  by  that  of  the  father- 
in-law   of  Jehan,    the   celebrated  Noor   Jehan   Begum. 
It  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  English.    On  every  side  we 
meet  with  magnificent  gardens*    In  the  time  of  Tiefentha- 
ler,  there  was  at  Agra  a  Jesuitical  college,  and  a  christian 
burying-greund,  with   a  vast  vaulted  building,  the  walls 
of  which  were  painted  with  all  sorts  of  flowers^  while  a 
fountain  of  sweet-scented  water  played  by  their  side.   Agra 
once  owed  much  of  its  flourishing  condition  to  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.    The  city  was  filled   with  store- 
houses, work-shops,   sale-shops,   and  market  places.    Its 
trade  has  greatly  declined,  yet  it  still  contains  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  merchants,  both   native  and  foreign.    Legoux  de 
Flaix  says,  it  may  contain  800,000  inhabitants.     This 
must  be  an  exaggeration,  and  so  indeed  are  the  accounts 
often  given  of  its  present  magnificence.    The  English  ac- 
counts reduce  it  to  60,000.    This  city  had  the  honour  of  Famny  tf 
giving  birth  to  Abul  Fazel,  prime  minister  of  Akber,  and  ^^  ^^* 
auttior  of  the  Ayeen  Ackbery,  or  Statistical  Account  of 
Indostan.    A    lineal    descendant  of  this  meritorious  vi- 

*  Legoux  de  Flaiz,  Essai,  t.  p.  174. 
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zier  resided,  and  probably  still  resides  here,  MustaphaKhaiiy 
living  on  a  pension  which  he  has  received  under  tiie  succes- 
sive  rulers  of  the  country.  Tlie  Gallo-Mahrattan  adminis- 
tration reduced  that  pension  to  fifteen  rupees,  L.1,  10s.  per 
annum.  In  1813,  the  British  government  assigned  him 
t  fifty  rupees  per  month. — Agra,  with   the  rest  of  the  pro- 

vince»  fell  under  the  sway  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  till  1803,  when  it 
surrendered  to  Lord   Lake.      Among  the  artillery  cap- 

Graatgun  tured  was  one  enormous  piece  called  the  great  gun  of 
^^'  Agra,  twenty-three  inches  in  calibre,  fourteen  feet  two 
inchea  in  length,  the  thickness  of  metal  at  the  muzzle 
eleven  and  an  half  inches;  weight  of  the  gun,  96,600 
pounds;  the  ball  of  cast  iron  which  it  received  weighed 
1500  pounds.  In  an  attempt  made  to  convey  it  to  Calcutta^ 
it  broke  through  the  raft  and  sunk  into  the  river,  in  the  bed 
of  which  it  probably  still  remains. 

Futtipoor.  The  town  of  Futtipbor^  to  the  south-west  of  Agra,  owed 
its  lustre  to  Akber.  It  has  a  stone  wall  of  great  extent,  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  filled  with  buildings.  The  only 
monument  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  Selim  Cheestee,  by  whose 
prayers  the  empress  of  Akber  became  pregnant  of  a  son^ 
who,  when  bom,  was  called  Selim  in  honour  of  the  saint^ 
and,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Jehangeer. 

MaUiura.  Mathura,  thirty  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Agra,  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  birth  and  early  adventures  of  Krishna* 
It  was  destroyed  by  Mahmood  of  Ohizree  in  1018.  It 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  many  rich 
temples,  the  most  magnificent  of  which  was  erected  by 
Raja  Beer  Singh  Deo  of  Oorcha.  This  temple  was  razed 
by  Aurengzebe,  who  erected  a  auosque  witli  the  materials 
on  the  spot  In  the  fort  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  an  observatory  built  by  Rajah  Jeysingh  of  Jyenagur. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  government,  this  place 
experienced  many  misfortunes,  and,  among  others,  a  gene- 
ral massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  orders  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Abdalli  in  1756.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  head  quarters  of  General  Perron^  the 
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French  commander  of  fbe  Sindia  Mahrattas.    It  waa  taken    book 
by  Lord  Lake  in  1803.    It  is  a  great  resort  of  Hindoo  vo-   ^^^^i- 
taries.    Here  a  multitude  of  sacred  monkeys  of  large  size  ~     7"^ 
are  fed  by  the  hand  of  superstition  at  the  public  expense,  monkeys. 
In  1808,  two  young  English  officers  having  inadvertently 
fired  at  one  of  these  revered  proteges,  were  immediately 
assailed  by  an  overwhelming  mob  of  priests  and  worship- 
perSy  and,  in  making  ttieir  escape  over  the  river  on  an  ele- 
phant, were  drowned.    The  fish  in  this  part  of  the  Jumna 
are  equally  respected,  and  are  said  to  come  to  the  surface 
in  expectation  of  being  fed. 

In  the  Doab,  in  the  district  of  Etaweh,  is  the  city  of  Kanoje. 
Kanoje,  which  was  a  place  of  great  renown,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  powerful  empire  at  the  period  of  the  Mahometan 
invasion.  But  it  is  now  completely  fallen.  The  completion 
of  its  misfortunes  was  in  176i,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  • 
Mahrattas.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins  concealed  under  rank 
jangle,  a  retreat  for  robbers  and  criminals  of  every  des- 
cription. No  buildings  of  any  importance  remain :  the  brick 
walls  are  going  rapidly  to  decayw  Hindoo  coins,  with  the 
figares  of  deities,  are  sometimes  found  among  the  rubbish. 

Furrackabad,  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  mer- Furrucka- 
cantile  emporium  of  tiie  ceded  districts  of  the  neigh- ^^^' 
boarhood,  contained  in  1811  a  population  of  66,800, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase.  Guar  J.^^\f^  ^^ 
lior,  about  seventy  miles  south  from  the  city  of  Agra, 
ID  this  district,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Indostan.  It  is  built  on  a  detached  rock  540  feet  high, 
and  perpendicular  all  round;  its  length  is  a  mile  and  a 
half,  but  its  greatest  breadth  not  more  than  300  yards. 
A  stone  parapet  extends  all  round  close  to  the  brow  of  the 
hilL  Within  the  summit  of  this  fort,  are  large  natural 
caves,  which  contain  a  never-failing  supply  of  excel- 
lent water.  The  town,  placed  along  the  east  side  of  the 
hill,  is  large,  well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good 
houses  of  stone,  which  the  neighbouring  hills  furnish  in 
abundance.  This  has  always  been  a  place  of  great  con- 
sequttice.     Under  the  Moguls  it  was  used  as  a  state  pri- 
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BTOK  ^n^  where  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  royal  family 
XI.YII.  were  confined.  It  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans  in  119r 
'after  a  long  siege^  and  again  by  the  Afghans  in  1235. 
In  1519f  after  having  been  100  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hindoos^  it  yielded  to  Ibrahim  Lodi,  emperor  of  Delhi. 
Im  11^82  it  is  described  by  Abul  Fazel  as  the  head  town 
of  a  district.  It  afterwards  eame  under  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  deemed  impregnable,  yet  has  often  changed  masters. 
In  1780  it  was  taken  by  surprise  and  escalade,  by  the 
^British  troops  under  Major  Popham ;  the  storming  party 
being  headed  by  Capt  Bruce,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
traveller  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dow- 
let  Row  Sindia,  whose  camp,  formerly  itinerant,  was  fixed 
at  a  short  distance  south* west  from  this  fortress,  where  a 
Bipond  city  has  consequently  risen,  surpassing  the  old  one 
in  size  and  population. 

SlRtttpopr.  Bhurtpoor,  thirty-one  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Agra,  is  the 
capital  of  an  independent  ptate  formed  by  the  Jauts,  who 
originally  came  from  Mooltan,  and,  though  of  a  low  caste, 
assumed  higher  claims  on  adopting  military  habits.  The 
Bbnrtpoor  Raja  owes  his  situation  at  present  to  the  for- 
beai*ance  of  the  English,  to  whom  he  has  more  than  once 
proved  an  unwilling  observer  of  treaties,  joining  enemies 
from  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  greater  friopdship, 
or  a  more  respectable  independent  alliance.  He  is  Qonse- 
quently  less  powerful  than  he  once  was,  and  pledges  of  his 
fidelity,  and  even  testimonies  of  submission,  are  now  exacted. 

Dfadionj.  Macherry  is  a  Raja-ship  adjoining  the  province  of  Delhi. 
The  Raja  has  always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
British,  on  whom  he  is  dependent  In  1811,  after  being  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  he  was  seized 
with  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  persecute  his  Mahometim 
subjects  by  the  most  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
destroying  their  tombs  and  places  of  worship,  and  cutting 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  devotees.  This  religious 
phrenzy  was,  however,  placed  under  restraint,  and  practical 
toleration  re-established  by  British  interposition.  Bindro* 
}/fai,  0JP  Bendrabady  on  the  Jqmna,  is  a  place  containin|f 
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some  old  templesy  and  a  ti-ee  held  in  great  reverence  by  the   book 
Hindoos.*    Along  the  river  there  are  many  small  chapels  xxvii* 

inhabited  by  hermits,  and  octagonal  towers  where  the  pil- 

grims  assemble  to  bathe.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  many 
Beerajesy  or  Indian  monks,  and  some  female  vestals :  both 
of  them  go  almost  naked,  and  live  in  dark  straw-roofed 
cells^  wearing  three  yellow  stripes  on  their  foreheads. 

Ascending  the  Jumna,  we  enter  the  imperial  province  of  Province  •£ 
Delhit  to  the  noith  of  Agra  and  Adjemere,  bounded  on  the  ^^^^' 
west  by  Adjemere  and  Lahore ;  on  the  north  by  Lahore 
and  the  mountainous  countries  |  and  on  the  east  by  the  same 
countries,  and  the  province  of  Oude.  Several  territories  in 
this  province  were  in  1803  assigned  by  the  British  to  the 
support  of  the  decayed  representative  of  the  Mogul  fa- 
mily,  and  the  revenue  is  collected  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  English  resident  at  Delhi.  It  has  gradu* 
aUy  increased,  and  after  supporting  the  royal  household^ 
a  surplus  remains  applicable  to  general  purposes.  This  pro- 
vince has  less  natural  fertility  than  Agra,  but  is  better 
cultivated.  It  yields  three  crops  of  rice  in  the  year. 
Much  of  it  is  still  uncultivated,  but  the  places  fully 
subjected  to  British  administration  are  rapidly  improving. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a  great  canal  of  irrigation, 
which  formerly  existed,  but  has  of  late  years  been  choked 
up.  The  districts  subject  to  native  chiefs,  though  also 
somewhat  improved,  are  comparatively  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feuds  which  prevail  among  them.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  province  does  not  exceed  eight  millions, 
consisting  of  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and  Seiks,  the  latter 
rdigioQ  being  prevalent  in  the  north  west 

The  city  of  Delhi  is  in  Lat.  28**  40'  N.  and  Long.  77'  eity  of 
6'  £•  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.    It  was  cal-  ^"''* 
led  Indrapraths  prior  to  the  Mahometan  invasion,  and 
was  even  then  a  city  of  great  fame  and  magnitude.    In 
the  days  of  its  splendour,  it  occupied  an  extent  of  twenty 
Oiiles*    It  has   only   one   street  in    a  line   parallel   1^ 

•  Tii^Athaler,  1. 141. 
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BOOK    the  rirer.    In  1738  it  was  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  spoil- 
SJLYii.  ^  Qf  1^  treasures,  which  were  valued  at  more  than  ten  mil- 
'  lions,  among  which  were  splendid  collections  of  diamonds,  a 

throne  of  massive  gold  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  sta- 
tues of  elephants  in  chased  gold*  The  Afghans,  and  Mah- 
rattM  have  completed  its  destruction.  Still  according  to  Le- 
goux  de  Flaix,  it  contained  in  his  time  more  than  1,700,000 
inhabitants,  hut  its  population  is  considered  by  its  present 
masters  as  only  between  150,000,  and  200,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  one  inhabited  by  natives,  called 
Indooanee,  the  other  by  Mussulmans,  and  called  Mogola- 
Buiidiogs.  nee;  the  latter  is  the  most  handsome.  The  finest  bnild- 
PUace.  ing  contained  in  it  is  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Jumna ; 
it  is  built  of  red  granite  of  a  tasteful  architecture;  its 
length  is  1000  yards,  and  its  breadth  600.  It  is  said  to 
have  cost  10,500,000  rupees,  (jSI, 050,000.)  The  rooms 
glitter  with  gilding,  azure,  and  all  sorts  of  ornaments.  The 
stables  are  capable  of  holding  10,000  horses.  Even  the  kit- 
chens were  like  drawing  rooms.  The  Djenana,  or  palace  of 
the  princesses,  communicated  with  that  of  the  emperor  by  a 
gallery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the  Selim- 
serey  palace^  the  residence  of  the  brothers  and  near  kin  of  the 
emperor,  kept  in  a  state  of  splendid  imprisonment.  Three 
other  sumptuous  palaces  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs^ 
Ae  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Godai£  Kotelar. 
The  walls  of  the  great  saloon  are  ornamented  with  crys- 
tal, and  a  lustre  of  black  crystal  of  admirable  woriLraan- 
^ship  hangs  from  the  ceiling;  so  that  when  lighted  up^ 
the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  conflagratton. 
T^pea.  Here  Legoux  tells  us^  the  <<  peacock  throne*'  was  still  pre- 
throM.  served."!^  This  throne,  says  that  author,  is  of  an  oval 
form,  placed  under  a  palm  tree  which  overshadows  it  with 
its  foliage;  a  peacock,  perched  on  one  of  the  large  palroat- 
ed  leaves,  stretches  its  wings  to  cover  the  personage  who 
is  seated  on  the  throne.  The  palm  tree  and  peacock  are 
of  gold;  so  thin  and  delicate  are  the  feathers  and  flie 
leaves,  that  tliey  seem  to  wave  and  tremble  with  the  sligbt- 

*  See  his  Essay  •n  IndestRn,  I,  193, 
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est  breatli  of  wind.  The  tail  and  wings  of  the  peacock  glit- 
ttr  with  superb  emeralds.  The  fruit  of  the  palni  is  partly  xlyii. 
executed  in  Golconda  diamonds,  and  it  is  an  exact  imi- 
tatioB  of  nature*  Modern  .Delhi  contains  many  good 
booses,  mostly  of  brick.  The  observatory  is  in  its  vicinity. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  but  has  bee& 
repeatedly  plundered. — ^Among  the  most  splendid  memorials 
of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  Shah  Jehan  is  the  well 
belonging  to  the  Jumna  Mojeed  or  mosque.  The  water  is 
raised  by  complicated  machinery,  and  a  succession  of  re- 
servoirs^ to  the  area  of  the  mosque.  It  becomes  an  object 
not  only  of  great  convenience,  but  sometimes  of  necessity 
to  &e  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  consequences  of 
its  having  gone  out  of  repair  were  very  distressing  during 
the  hot  season  in  1809,  and  it  was  subsequently  put  in 
order  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government — Such  is 
the  veneration  with  which,  from  political  habit,  the  city 
of  Delhi  is  viewed,  that  many  of  the  native  princes  still 
attach  to  it  the  idea  of  being  the  capital  of  their  supreme 
government.  The  coin  is  in  some  places  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  Some  have  applied  to  the 
present  representative  of  the  family  for  confirmation  in 
their  respective  possessions;  an  empty  ceremony,  which 
fte  British  policy  does  not  encourage,  whilst  others  apply 
fi>r  favour  and  acknowledgment  to  the  British  power, 
chiefly  in  consideration  of  their  now  having  possession  of 
the  Mogul  metropolis."!^ 

Nine  miles  south-west  from  Delhi  there  is  a  remarkably  puiar  of 
elegant  pillar  242  feet  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  in-  ^^^^^ 
tmded  as  a  minaret  to  a  mosque  which  was  never  built :  it 
goes  under  the  name  of  Cuttub  Minar. 

Bewary,  fifty  miles  S.  W.  firom  Delhi,  is  a  town,  with  a  Rewary. 
district  of  the  same  name,  formerly  given  to  the  Raja  of 
Bhurtpoor,  but  resumed  by  the  British  on  account  of  his 
infidelity  to  his  engagements  in  their  cause.  It  is  now  a 
Becare  and  considerable  entrepot  for  the  commerce  carried 
on  with  Delhi  in  that  direction,  which  is  great  and  con- 
stant 

•  Elphinstone. 
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BOOK       Paniputy  fifty  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Delhi,  was  formerly 
^XXYXU  a  great  commercial  emporium,  but  has  suflTered  severely 
from  the  political  confusion  which  so  long  desolated  the 
*"'P"*'    country.    It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  in  India;  one  in  1525,  between  the  Sul- 
tan Bauber  and  Ibrahim  Lodi,   the  Afghan  emperor  of 
Delhi,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  dynasty  of  Timour  seized  the  throne; 
tfaie  second  took  place  in  1751,  between  Ahmed  Shah  Ab- 
dalli,  king  of  the  Afghans,  and  the  Mahrattas,  under  the 
Bhow  Sidasiva.     The  latter  were  routed  with  immense 
slaughter;  40,000  prisoners  were  taken;  out  of  500,000 
persons,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  who  com- 
posed the  Mahratta  camp,  the  greater  part  were  killed: 
many  were  deliberately  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Afgh&ns;  and  many  who  attempted  to  escape  were  slain  by 
the  neighbouring  Zemindars. 
BoH&euid.     That  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi  which  lies  to  the  east 
ef  the  Ganges  is  called  Rohilcund,  being  formerly  possessed 
TheRohii-1^7  a  race  called   Rohillas,   originally  of  the  Toosofzey 
^^*  Afghftn  tribe,  who  migrated  hither  about  the  beginning  of 

the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  a  handsome  and  tall 
Mce,  of  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  more  southerly  inha- 
bitants of  India,  courageous  and  hardy,  and  conjoin  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  with  those  of  arms*  They  were 
united  under  a  distinct  leader.  In  1774  the  British  de- 
feated their  combined  forces  at  the  battle  of  Cutterah. 
They  have  been  since  that  time  exposed  to  the  plunder- 
ing incursions  of  the  Seiks,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Na- 
bob of  Oude,  who  also  denies  the  Rohillas  the  advantage 
ef  commercial  intercourse  with  his  territories,  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  other  British  districts ;  but  their  industry 
puts  them  in  possession  of  a  considerable  trade.  Rohil- 
eund  includes  the  thi-ee  separate  jurisdictions  of  Bare- 
Oly,  8hah-j6han-poor,  and  Moradabad.  The  Mahometans 
and  Hindoos  are  about  equal  in  number;  but,  owing 
to  the  intolerance  of  the  former,  there  are  na  Hindoo 
femplct?  of  any  magnitude.    The  population^   especially 
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about  die  town  of  Bareilly,  is  considerable,  but  has  .nerer  bock.  . 
been  numerically  ascertained.  Bareilly  is  a  large  andthriv-  ^^vit 
ing  place^  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  united  Jooah  and' 
Lunknu  It  was  the  capital  of  Hafez  Rehmut,  a  Rohilla 
chief,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cutterah,  who  lies  interred  here^ 
•— Cntterah  is  twenty-eight  miles  S.  £•  from  Bareilly.^^ 
Horadabad  forms  the  western  part  of  Rohilcund.  The  soil 
is  naturally  moist :  it  is  rich,  but  not  cultivated.  The  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy,  a  circumstance  attributed  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains ;  and  the  plj^lation  is  scanty.  During  the 
Patan  sway,  this  par^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Rohilcund,  was 
in  a  highly  flourishing  condition ;  its  decline  may  be  dated 
from  the  Mahratta  invasion.  It  has  been  a  prey  to  Jauts, 
Mewatties,  Aheers,  and  others ;  and  even  still  the  police  is 
taiT  firom  being  efficient  for  the  prevention  of  gross  enormi- 
ties. The  imprisonments,  trials,  and  punishments,  which 
take  place  on  account  of  robbery  and  murder,  are  uncom- 
monly numerous.  The  independent  jaghire  of  Rampoer, 
possesesd  by  a  Rohilla  Nabob,  affords  refuge  to  plunderers 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  In  1816,  the  number  of  prison- 
ers at  Moradabad  was  upwards  of  four  hundred. 

About  90  miles  due  north  from  the  city  of  Delhi  is  Saha-* 
rmipoor,  the  capital  of  a  British  district  of  the  same  name.  Saharuiv. 
This  district,  though  situated  betwe^  the  Jumna  and  the  ^^°'' 
Ganges,  and  in  itself  flat,  is  not  subject  to  the  periodical  in- 
undations which  prevail  in  Bengal. 

In  this  district  is  Hurdwar,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  Hardwac^ 
pilgrimage,  near  the  last  of  the  falls  of  the  Ganges,  where 
the  pilgrims  come  to  bathe  in  the  river.     At  the  end  of 
March  they  begin  to  assemble.   In  1794  there  were  150,000. 
Every  ten  years  the  number  is  unusually  great.    This  grega-  Annual  pa« 
nous  pil^image  is  accompanied  by  an  annual  fair,  at  which  fi""'^^^' 
a  great  multitude  of  mercantile  transactions  take  place.    In 
times  of  political  uncertainty  and  confusion,  serious  affrays 
have  occarred  from  the  rival  claims  advanced  by  different 
armed  castes  to  tfie  superiority  and  direction.    The  Bri- 
tish ascendency  has  been  followed  by  the  establishiuent  of 
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more  steady  regalatioiis  for  conducting  flie  ceremonies  and 
ZI.TII.  the  trade.    The  town  of  Burdwar  is  very  small,  having  on- 

""""""^  ly  one  street,  which  is  about  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  length. 
Ahout  forty-seven  miles  N.  N.  £•  from  Delhi  is  Seerdhuna, 
the  chief  town  of  Somroo  Begum,  tlie  widow  of  a  celebrated 
military  adventurer,  called  Somroo,  who  was  a  native  of 
Treves,  and  died  in  1776. 

Hurriana.  In  the  west  part  of  the  province  lies  Hurriana,  the  chief 
town  of  which,  Hissar,  has  extensive  ruins,  having  been  once 
a  flourishing  capital.  The  palace  of  Feroze  Shah,  in  the  cen- 
tre, has  some  extensive  subterranean  apartments.  The  sur- 
rounding territory  was  long  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  irregular- 
ity and  individusd  rapacity,  the  British  leaving  it  to  diflTer- 
ent  chiefs,  and  declining  to  receive  marks  of  subjection  from 
any,  for  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  their  disputes  with 
their  neighbours :  but  matters  were  carried  to  such  a  height 
among  the  predatory  natives  and  neighbours,  that  the  chiefa 
resigned  their  possessions,  and  the  British  took  them  into 
their  own  hands.    This  happened  about  1809. 

The  northern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  occupied 
by  Seik  principalities  under  British  protection.  Here  is  tiie 
ancient  town  of  Thanusar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  the 
lake  Khoorket,  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  great  distances 
to  worship  and  bestow  their  charity.  Sirhind,  once  a  re- 
nowned and  brilliant  city,  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation^ 
from  the  devastations  of  the  Seiks,  who,  in  1707,  destroyed 
the  mosqAes,  and  levelled  the  palaces  and  public  buildings 
with  the  ground.  D'Anville  makes  this  the  Serinda  from 
which  Justinian  procured  silk  worms,  an  opinion  not  admit- 
ted by  other  oriental  scholars. 

Proviace  of  On  the  south-east  of  Delhi  is  the  province  of  Oude,  the 
Oude.  smallest  in  Upper  Indostan.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  some  dependencies  of  Nepal ;  on  the  south  by  Alia- 
hid»ad;  on  the  east  by  Bahar;  and  on  the  west  by 
Agra  and  Delhi.  Its  length  is  250  miles ;  its  breadth 
100.    The  whole  surface  is  level,  well  watered,  and  pro* 
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dactive  in  various  valuable  plants.    It  also  produces  nitre,    book 
kitchen  salt,  and  lapis  lacouH,  from  which  last  is  obtained  the   ^^^'^ 
ultra-marine  blue  so  much  valued  by  painters,  and  which  ' 

sells  at  nine  guineas  per  ounce.  The  Hindoo  inhabitants 
of  tills  and  the  adjoining  provinces  are  a  much  superior 
race  both  in  bodily  and  mental  qualities  to  those  of  tiie 
southern  parts,  though  the  latter  majr  be  their  equals  in 
acuteness  and  cunning.  The  Rajepoots,  or  military  class, 
have  robust  frames,  and  are  taller  in  stature  than  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Many  of  them  are  Maliometans.  From  this 
province  some  of  the  East  India  Company^s  best  sepoys 
are  procured.  Their  military  habits  were  kept  much  on 
the  alert  by  the  political  anarchy  of  the  province,  till  the 
British  government  assumed  the  superintendence.  TheLuckMw. 
present  capital  of  Oude  is  Lucknow,  on  the  south  side  of 
tiie  river  Gkramty,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges 
which  descends  from  the  Kumaoon  mountains.  The 
streets  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  are  sunk  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  They  are  extt*eraely  dirty,  and  so  narrow 
that  two  carts  cannot  pass  each  other.  The  Nabob's  palace, 
the  mosques,  and  burying  places,  display  considerable  splen* 
dour,  having  gilt  roofs  and  an  ornamented  architecture. 
The  Imam  Barri,  built  by  Asoph  ud  Dowla  in  1783,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  superb  edifices  in  India,  with  the 
exception  of  those  erected  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  Here  is 
fte  sepulchre  of  that  Nabob,  where  tapers  are  kept  burn- 
ing, and  verses  from  the  Koran  continually  chaunted,  both 
day  and  night— In  the  neighbourhood  is  Constantia,  the 
residence  of  the  late  General  Claude  Martin,  to  which  are 
attached  a  superb  garden  and  a  mango  clump,  but  the 
surrounding  country  is  flat  and  barren.  On  the  GeneraPs 
decease  the  furniture  was  sold,  and  the  mirrors  and  giran** 
doles  now  adorn  the  government  house  at  Calcutta. 

Tie  town  of  Oude,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Gk^siteoftht 
gra,  is  religiously  honoured  as  the  ancient  capital  of  thoQ^^J*^^ 
great  Rama,  but  now  exhibits  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins, 
covered  with  jungle,  and  containing  the  reputed  sites  <rf 
temples   dedicated  to    diflferent  sainted  characters.    The 
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booe:    pilgrims  who  resort  hither  are  chiefly  of  the  Ramata  secL 
XLTii.  Fyaabad,  which  was  the  capital  before  1775,  still  contains  a 
'  numerous  population.    It  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  of 
late  years  as  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Bhow  Beguto, 
widow  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  who  died  in  1815,  and  left  a 
treasure  amounting  to  L,l,038,074  Sterling,  exclusiye  of 
jewels,  shawl  goods,  wearing  apparel,  cattle,  and  yarious 
"  other  property.    Between  the  river  Gogra  and  the  south- 

i^ost  range  of  the  Himalah  chain  of  mountains,  is  Gkiruk- 
poor,  a  large  but  depopulated  town,  not  far  from  the  mau- 
soleum of  Goseknath,  a  famous  Hindoo  hermit,  and  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Jaghys ; — Balrampoor,  much  frequented  by 
the  merchants  from  the  northern  mountains,  who  bring  hither 
the  tails  of  yaks  and  strong  horses  of  a  small  breed ; — Naad- 
para,  on  a  marshy  soil  covered  with  bamboos,  and  inhabited 
by  wild  long-homed  buflkloes ;— -Nimkar,  on  the  Goomly, 
where  a  sacred  table,  a  tree,  and  some  pools,  attract  the  ve- 
neration of  the  Hindoos ; — and  Khyrabad,  which  contains  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  stufis.  In  the  district 
belonging  to  it  is  a  sacred  place  called  Brahmavert^  Where 
Brahma  sacrificed  by  the  side  of  a  muddy  pool. 

ProTinoe  of  On  the  south  of  Agra  and  of  Oude  lies  tlie  province  of 
Allahabad,  j^llajjabad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Hindoo 
province  of  Gundwana,  on  the  west  by  Malwah,  and  on 
the  east  by  Bahar.  The  surface  of  this  province  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  is  flat  and  highly  pro- 
ductive, but  the  south-west  parts,  called  Bundelcund,  con- 
liist  of  an  elevated  table  land,  diversified  with  high  hills,  and 
abounding  with  fastnesses.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  com- 
plete cultivation,  but  it  contains  the  famous  diamond  mines 
of  Pannah.  The  low  part  has  a  sultry  climate^  and  is  ex- 
posed to  hot  winds,  from  which  Bundelcund  is  exempt  Bo- 
lides the  two  great  rivers,  a  number  of  small  streams  flow 
through  the  north  part  of  this  province,  and  render  some  dis- 
tricts, especially  the  subdivisions  of  Benares  and  Allahabad, 
among  the  most  productive  countries  of  India.  It  exports 
diamonds,  nitre,  opium,  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  hilly  country 
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haying  fewer  and  smaller  riyers,  depends  chiefly  on  the  sooi: 
periodical  rains,  and  the  water  procured  with  considerable  ^^^^ 
labour  from  wells.  The  population  exceeds  seven  mil- 
Konsy  consisting  of  a  proportion  of  Hindoos  to  Mahome- 
tans as  eight  to  one.  In  the  remote  antiquities  of  Infia^ 
it  held  a  high  rank  for  containing  the  two  chief  prayagw 
or  confluences  of  the  Ganges,  places  always  esteemed  pecu- 
liarly sacred  in  the  Brahminical  religion.  It  is  at  present 
entirely  subject  to  British  jurisdiction,  with  the  exception 
of  some  petty  chiefdfjns  in  Bundelcund.  The  city  of  Al- 
lahabad is  considered  by  some  orientalists  as  the  ancient  cityv 
Falibothra,  the  capital  of  the  Prasian  or  Pragian  monarchy. 
It  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  *^  Prayaga"  by  way  of 
distinction,  being  the  most  sacred  place  of  this  description. 
Here  the  Granges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Sereswati  are  said 
to  join;  the  last,  however,  is  not  now  visible,  and  is  only  as- 
serted to  flow  under  ground  !  By  bathing  at  the  place  of 
junction,  a  condensation  of  religious  purification  is  ob- Hindoo 
tained,  amounting  to  the  same  degree  as  if  the  votttry^'^^* 
had  bathed  in  each  of  the  three  separately,  and  even 
acquiring  from  the  junction  an  additional  consumma- 
tion of  spiritual  privileges.  When  the  pilgrim  arrives^ 
he  sits  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  has  his  head  shaved^ 
allowing  all  his  hair  to  drop  off^irectly  into  the  water, 
the  sacred  writings  promising  a  million  of  years'  residenee 
in  heaven  for  each  hair  thus  disposed  of.  Next  day  be 
performs  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  ancestors.  Each, 
devotee  pays  a  tax  of  three  rupees  to  government,  and 
expends  much  more  in  charity  to  the  Brahmins,  who  wait 
by  the  river  side  to  receive  tliese  pious  oblations.  Many 
sacrifice  their  lives  at  the  exact  place  of  confluence,  by 
going  out  in  a  boat  and  plunging  in  with  weights  hung  to 
their  sides.  Others  lose  their  lives  by  the  pressing  of  the 
crowds,  eager  to  enter  the  most  8ac^sd  spot  of  the  river  at 
periods  of  the  moon  esteemed  supereminently  holy.  The  fori^ 
of  Allahabad  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  a  quarts  of  a 
mile  fipom  the  city,  the  one  side  being  Washed  by  the  Jinil->^ 
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na  and  the  other  approaching  to  the  Ganges.  It  is  (ofty 
^^^^^  and  extensive^  and  commands  the  navigation  of  both  riTers. 
■  '  The  side  next  the  land  is  regular  and  very  strong;  the  gate- 
way elegant,  and  in  the  Grecian  taste.  The  government 
hoase  is  spacious  and  cool.  The  fortifications  are  consider^ 
ed  as  now  quite  impregnable  to  the  tactics  of  a  native  army. 
This  was  a  favourite  city  of  Akber,  and  by  that  emperor 
the  modem  city  was  founded.  The  houses  were  formerly 
built  of  brick  and  substantial,  but  now  moe^tly  of  mud. 
The  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  gan^n,  are  estimated  at 
20,000. 
City  of  Be-  Another  place  of  distinguished  interest  in  India  is  tiie 
city  of  Benares  in  this  province,  being  both  a  place 
of  great  sanctity  and  the  focus  of  Brahminical  erudi- 
tion. The  streets  of  Benares  are  so  extremely  nar- 
row tliat  it  is  difBcult  to  get  along  even  on  horseback. 
The  number  of  stone  and  brick  houses  is  upwards  of 
1£,800.  Some  of  the  brick  houses  are  six  stories  high, 
with  terraces  and  small  windows  Those  on  the  opposite 
0ides  of  the  streets  are  often  connected  by  crossing  galleries. 
The  mud  houses  are  above  16,000  in  number,  and  in 
180S,  the  permanent  inhabitants  exceeded  582,000,  ex- 
clusive of  8000  foreigners.  During  festivals  the  con- 
course is  beyond  calculation.  The  Mahometans  are  sop- 
posed  to  be  more  than  one  in  ten.  About  8000  houses  are 
occupied  by  mendicant  though  not  needy  Brahmins.  The 
mosque  was  built  by  Aurengzebe  in  a  conspicuous  and  sa- 
cred spot,  where  a  Hindoo  temple  formerly  stood,,  which 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  mosque.  The  houses 
of  the  English  at  Serole  are  handsome,  but,  like  others  in 
this  climate,  look  bare  for  want  of  trees,  which  can- 
not be  suffered  near  any  dwelling  on  account  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  musqnitoes  which  they  harbour.  Benares 
contains  many  inhabitants  of  great  opulence^  and  many  ac-* 
tive  merchants  and  bankers.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  dia^ 
monds  and  other  precious  stones,  brought  principally  from 
Bundelcund.    The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  high  priced  and 
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Iffopertj  frequently  litigated.  Benares  is  held  sacred  for 
ten  miles  round.  The  famous  lingam  which  it  contains  is  ^i^^ii* 
reckoned  a  petrifaction  of  Siva  himself.  Within  the  city  — — * 
are  not  less  than  a  million  of  images  of  the  lingam* 
The  history  of  this  city  is  rich  in  the  marvellous.  It  i^  Fabief 
believed  that  it  was  originally  built  of  gold,  but  in  conse- ^'J^^^j^^'''^ 
quence  of  the  sins  of  the  people  was  converted  into  stone» 
and  afterwards  into  clay  and  thatch  for  their  increasing 
wickedness.  The  Brahmins  maintain  that  the  physical 
foundation  of  this  city  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
terrestrial  mass.  It  rests  on  the  point  of  Siva's  trident !  while 
the  earth  rests  on  the  thousand-headed  serpent  Ananta,  (the 
emblem  of  eternity.)  Hence  no  earthquake  is  ever  felt 
within  its  holy  limits,  and  it  retained  its  position  at  epochs 
at  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  overthrown.  One  visit 
to  Benares  secures  for  the  pilgrim  a  happy  entrance  into 
tiie  heaven  of  Siva.  There  are  persons  who  practise  the 
profession  of  regular  guides  or  cicerones  to  the  pilgrims. 
Ifany  resort  hither  to  finish  their  days,  i  and  such  is  its 
sanctity,  that  even  the  English,  who  have  stained  their  souls 
with  the  blood  of  the  cow,  and  sacrilegiously  fed  on  her 
flesh,  may  obtain  absorption  into  Brihm  by  dying  at  Be- 
nares. Let  it  be  hoped  that  this  privilege  does  not  depend 
on  the  faith  which  the  privileged  individual  reposes  in  the 
reality  of  the  bliss  which  awaits  him — a  condition  which 
would  be  somewhat  unreasonable. — Benares  is  also  the 
Athens  of  the  Hindoos.  In  1801,  besides  the  public  college  its  leam- 
for  Hindoo  literature,  there  were  private  teachers  of  the*°8* 
Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law.  Of  the  former  300  were  said 
to  be  eminent :  their  pupils  were  5000.  Mo  fees  are  taken 
firom  the  pupils,  the  teachers  being  supported  by  donations 
from  pilgrims  of  rank,  and  regular  salaries  from  Hindoo 
princes.  Reading  and  writing  are  taught  together,  the  boys 
being  made  to  learn  the  forms  of  the  letters  by  tracing  them 
on  a  surface  of  loose  sand.  The  Brahmins  are  seen  teaching 
literature  and  science  in  the  streets,  and  under  the  trees. 
The  ancient  name  of  Benares  was  Casi^  or  **  the  splendid,^ 
which  it  still  retains.    Since  1T81,  when  it  came  into  the 
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Iiandfl  of  the  English,  it  has  enjoyed  aninterrupted  tran- 
quillity,  and  has  increased  in  all  directions.  Its  population 
'certainly  exceeds  GOO^OOO.  It  ^as  fine  gardens,  elegant 
tanks,  and  pagodas  ancient  and  modern,  among  which  is  the 
temple  of  Yisvisha,  built  of  red  stone,  and  ornamented  with 
elegant  columns  and  fine  sculpture.  It  contains  a  stone 
statue  of  a  bull,  and  a  living  bull  is  always  kept  in  it,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apis  in  Egypt,  The  pagoda  is  consecrated  to 
Mahadeo,  or  Siva,  who  is  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of 
a  black  stone,  a  common  emblem  of  divinity  among  the  an- 
cient nations,  and  which  some  consider  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  heavens.* 
The  observatory,  built  by  the  Raja  Jessing,  still  stands.  Its 
figure  is  spherical,  representing  the  universe.  In  its  interior 
ai'e  contained  the  zodiac,  and  other  circles  of  the  armilkiry 
sphere.  The  astronomical  system  here  delineated  is  the  Co- 
pernican,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  known  and  adopted 
by  the  ancient  Indians.  The  instruments  for  observation 
are  partly  made  of  stone.f 

In  the  district  of  Rewah,  the  English  have,  as  in  other 
places,  put  doH  n  the  trade  of  gang  robbery,  by  which  the 
country  was  previously  so  unmercifully  oppressed.  Sur- 
naid  Singh,  a  leader  of  a  den  of  thieves,  finding  he  could 
not  esc^ipe  when  the  mud  fort  of  Entoorree  was  stormed, 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  strewed  gunpowder  on 
a  cloth,  in  which  he  wrapped  himself  up,  and  then  terminated 
his  life  by  setting  it  on  fire. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Hannah  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Panassa  of  Ptolemy.  During  the  mgn  of  Akber  they 
were  supposed  to  yield  eight  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  and, 
under  the  government  of  the  native  chiefs  and  of  the  Ma- 
hrattas,  these  mines  have  been  a  considerable  source  of  public 
revenue,  as  well  as  of  mercantile  profit  The  diamonds 
are  contained  in  the  loose  soil  which  is  mixed  with  pebbles. 


*  Dalbergi  sur  le  culto  meteorique, 
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The  soil  is  Washed,  and  the  pebbles  separated  with  the  book 
hand  on  a  hoard.  The  diamonds  are  always  found  loose  xxtii. 
and  separate.  Many  ditys  are  spent  unsuccessfully  in 
this  labour,  but  a  very  few  diamonds  in  the  course  of  the 
year  repay  the  workmen.  They  are  taken  to  a  house, 
weighed,  and  sold  to  the  merchants  residing  at  Pannah. 
The  workmeA  are  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
value.  Chatterpoor  is  a  trading  town,  but  full  of  temples, 
and  inhabited  partly  by  berages,  or  Indian  monks,  fa- 
keers,  and  other  devotees.  It  was  an  important  entrepot 
for  the  trade  between  Mirzapoor  and  the  Deccan.  It  is 
extensive  and  well  built,  but  far  from  being  so  flourishing 
as  in  former  times. 

The  large  province  of  Bahar  is  situated  between  Ben-  3'?^'""  °^ 
gal  on  the  east,  and  Oude  and  Allahabad  on  the  west 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Nepal,  and  on 
the  south  by  Gundwana,  which  also  extends  round  part  of 
its  western  frontier.  Its  surface  is  flat,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
the  climate  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  have  alwsiys  greatly  flourish- 
ed in  this  province.  Opium  is  its  staple  commodity,  of 
which  the  government  makes  a  monopoly.  It  is  brought 
to  Calcutta,  and  exposed  to  public  sale.  Nitre  is  also  . 
manufactured.  The  modern  capital  is  Patna,  about  a  city  of 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad  ^^^°*' 
within  the  walls.  It  is  closely  built,  and  the  suburbs  are 
extensive,  so  that  altogether  it  occupies  nine  miles  along 
the  river  side,  (including  Jaffier  Khan's  garden,)  and  its 
width  averages  two  miles.  It  contains  but  few  European 
houses  and  settlers.  The  walls  and  gates  are  in  a  decayed 
and  tottering  state.  In  the^middle  of  the  city  the  Romish 
Christians,  consisting  of  twenty  Portuguese  families,  have 
a  church,  the  handsomest  in  the  place.  Near  to  it  is  the 
common  grave  of  the  English,  who  were  treacherously 
massacred  by  Meer  Cossim  in  1763,  before  his'  final  over- 
throw. iTiat  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  adventu- 
rer Somroo  or  Summers.    This  place  pow  ranks  before 
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BOOK    Delhi  and  Agra:  its  population  is  dlS,000  of  stationary 
^^*^*  inhabitants;  of  whom  979OOO  are  Mahometans,  ami  214,500 

—"■""""  Hindoos.    The  Seiks  have  here  a  place  of  worsliip  of  great 
repute,  and  several  families  of  Armenians  have  long  had  a 

Gaya  and  fixed  residence  here.    Oaya,  the  capital  of  the  Bahar  dis- 

ages!  ^""' trict,  is  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  being  the  scene  of  many 
Brahminical  legends.  It  is  the  resort  of  numerous  pil- 
grims. These  {loor  creatures  have  laboured  under  gross 
oppression  and  extortion  from  the  priests,  being  even  sub- 
jected to  torture  till  they  consented  to  give  an  offering 
deemed  suited  to  their  circumstances.  The  British  have 
prohibited  all  forced  exactions,  and  made  the  priests 
amenable  to  the  criminal  police  for  any  acts  of  violence, 
or  for  refusing  to  perform  the  ceremonies  required  when 
the  pilgrim  makes  his  voluntary  gift  In  times  of  peace 
the  number  of  pilgrims  and  their  attendants  is  reckoned 
not  less  than  100,000.  Many  breaches  of  the  peace  arise 
out  of  this  great  concourse,  and  the  priests  have  a  charac- 
ter for  ignorance  and  immorality  ill  fitted  for  disseminat- 
ing any  improvement  in  morals  among  those  who  aspire  at 
the  benefit  of  their  intercourse*  Some  miles  from  Gaya 
there  is  a  granite  rock  in  which  a  great  cavern,  and  some 
temples  containing  Indian  inscriptions,  have  been  formed.* 

Bogiipoor.  The  district  of  Boglijioor,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
province,  consists  of  a  great  irariety  of  surface ;  hills,  rocks, 
woods,  and  thickets.  Some  iron  ore  is  found  in  it  ^Fhe 
inhabitants  bear  a  much  superior  character  to  that  of  the 
south-eastern  natives  of  Bengal;  but  it  contains  among  the 
mountains  a  barbarian  population  of  extremely  predatory 
habits,  who  mostly  follow  a  superstition  of  their  own,  while 
some  of  the  wealthiest  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a 
low  caste  of  Brahmins,  who  have  instructed  them  to  worship 
Durga,  and  say  prayers  before  a  beel  tree.  Both  sexes  of 
these  mountaineers  are  addicted  to  intoxication.  They  pay 
no  taxes.  Some  of  the  chiefs  receive  pensions  from  the  British 
government  for  maintaining  the  public  peace.  These  are 
generally  spent  in  liquor  at  tlie  town  of  Bogiipoor.    The 

*  Asiat.  Researches)  toI.  L   , 
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town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mabometaii8»  who  have  a  college   book 
here  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  xlyii. 

Monghir  is  a  celebrated  tiiwn  and  fortress,  beautifully  si-  "  ~" 
tnated  on  a  bend  of  the  Granges.  It  was  a  place  of  great  im-  °°^  ''* 
portance  under  the  Mogul  government.  It  was  strengthened 
by  Cossim  All,  when  he  intended  to  throw  off  his  dependence 
on  the  English,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  but  was 
taken  in  nine  days.  It  was  a  place  of  importance,a  station  for  a 
brigade,  and  a  depot  of  ammunition  ;  but,  since  the  British 
dominions  have  extended  beyond  Delhi,  Allahabad  has  been 
chosen  for  a  depot,  and  the  fort  of  Monghir  has  been  neglect- 
ed. The  population  is  about  30,000.  The  most  respected 
place  of  worship  here  is  the  monument  of  Peer  Shah  Hossein 
Lobauni,  where  both  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  make  fre- 
quent offerings,  especially  on  their  marriages,  and  other  in- 
tnrsting  occasions.  The  gardeners,  tailors,  and  carpenters  lu  aniMn^. 
of  Monghir,  are  noted  for  their  expertness.  Much  of  the  ar- 
my clothing  is  made  here,  and  they  excel  in  making  Euro- 
pean furniture,  carriages,  and  palanquins.  Hardware  also^ 
though  coarse,  is  extremely  cheap.  About  four  miles  from 
Monghir  there  is  a  hot  spring  called  Seetacoond,  of  a  tem- 
perature of  130°  or  upwards.  Not  far  from  Monghir  the  Af- 
ghans built  a  rampart  which  formed  a  connection  between  two 
mountain  chains,  to  protect  the  country  from  hostile  invasions. 

Proceeding  down  the  Ganges,  we  cometo  tlie  most  impor-  Province  of 
tant  province  in  India,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  course  fi«"8»'* 
of  that  great  river.    This  is  Bengal, — a  province  more  de- 
serving of  the  appellation  of  a  kingdom  than  any  to  which 
we  have  yet  turned  our  attention,  and  which  will  merit  a 
minute  description. 

Bengal  enjoys  a  position  admirably  adapted  for  security  its  posiUon 
against  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.    The  whole  northern  ^^^f  ^Hl'i . 
frontier  is  skirted  with  a  belt  of  lowland,  from  ten  to  twenty' 
miles  broad,  covered  with  a  roost  exuberant  and  impenetrable 
vegetation,  particularly  the  auge»h  grass,  which  is  sometimes 
thirty  feet  in  heiglit,  and  two  inches  thick.    Beyond  this. 
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BOOK  are  the  mountains  connected  with  the  Himalah,  the  po- 
^^▼"*  pulation  of  whicht  though  warlike,  is  thin  and  of  limited 
numbei*.  On  the  south,  the  shore  is  almost  inaccessible  by 
sea,  on  account  of  the  shallows  with  which  it  is  every  where 
beset,  having  only  one  harbour,  and  that  difficult  of  access. 
On  the  east  it  is  protected  by  rugged  mountains  and 
mighty  rivers  from  any  inroads  on  the  side  of  the  Birman 
empire.  It  is  only  on  the  west  that  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  could  be  apprehended,  and  here  also  the  natural 
barrier  is  in  most  places  strong.^— The  Ganges,  running  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  divideis  Bengal  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Taken  in  general,  it  is  a  flat  country,  con- 
taining only  a  few  elevated  tracts.  The  parts  liable  to  an* 
nual  inundations  were  called  Bengf  whence  pnibably  the 
name  which  we  give  to  the  whole  province.  The  higher 
lying  parts  were  called  Barendra.  In  the  southern 
districts  rice  grows  most  luxuriantly ;  as  we  ascend  the 
river,  the  proportion  of  wheat  and  barley  progressively 
Produce  increases. — The  most  important  productions  of  Bengal  are 
culture?'  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  and  the  poppy,  each 
of  which,  in  general,  requires  land  appropriate  to  its  own 
cultivation.  One  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  have  an 
equable  supply  of  water,  which  is  frequently  obtained  by 
means  of  embankments  crossing  the  country,  and  prevent- 
ing the  rain  which  falls  from  flowing  ofi*.  Much  care  is 
requisite  to  protect  the  seed,  when  sown,  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  numerous  birds,  and  afterwards  in  several  districts 
the  produce  must  be  protected  by  watching  from  the  incur- 
sions of  wild  boars,  elephants,  bufialoes,  and  deer«  Maize 
and  millet  require  protection  during  the  night  from  the 
large  bats.  The  grain  is  stored  in  jars  of  unbaked  earthy 
or  in  baskets  made  of  large  twigs.  The  implements  of 
Jiusbandry  are  coarse  and  ill  adapted  to  their  office,  the 
plough  merely  scratching  the  surface,  without  turning  it 
up.  A  number  of  them  in  succession,  each  drawn  by  a 
single  yoke  of  very  small  oxen,  are  employed  to  deepen 
the  furrows.    The  miscellaneous  exercise  of  difierent  kinds 
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of  industry- is  numbered  among  the  causes  which  retard  book 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  Bengalese  can  readily  ^av*** 
turn  from  his  usual  occupation  to  another  branch  of  the  " 

same  art,  or  to  an  entirely  new  occupation,  and  succeeds 
surprisingly  in  his  earliest  efforts.     The  division  of  labour 
is  prevented  from  being  carried  to  any  extent  by  the  want 
of  capital.  Every  manufacturer  and  artisan  works  on  his  own 
account,  and  conducts  the  whole  process  of  his  art,  from  the 
formation  of  his  tools  to  the  sale  of  his  produce.    This  ver- 
satility is  certainly  a  valuable  resource  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  demand  for  any  class  of  productions  ceases, — a  frequent 
cause  of  misery  in  manufacturing  countries,  from  the  help- 
lessness of  individuals  ^bo  are  thrown  out  of  their  usual  em- 
ployment, and  unfit  for  any  other.     Manj  of  the  farm  ser- 
vants in  Bengal  are  purchased  slaves,  or  bond-servants,  but 
they  are  not  treated  with  any  harshness,  or  even  distance, 
hy  their  masters.    The  culture  of  potatoes  has  been  intro- 
duced hei*e  with  very  beneficial  effect.     A  great  abundance 
of  fish  is  supplied  by  the  rivers^;  the  best  and  highest  fla- 
Toored  of  which  is  the  mango  fish,  so  called  from  appear- 
ing during  the  mango  season.     Mullet  abounds  in  all  the 
rivers,  and  may  be  killed  with  small  shot,  as  they  swim 
against  the  stream,  w  ith  their  heads  partly  out  of  the  wa- 
tor.     Bengal  enjoys  great  facilities  of  internal  commerce ;  Commerce 
innumerable   boats  incessantly    navigate  the   Ganges,  its  ^"jJig^Jion. 
tributaries,  and  its  branches.     The  construction  of  these 
vessels  varies  in  a  curious  manner  with  the  kind  of  navi- 
gation to  which  they  are  destined.     The  flat  clinker  boats 
used  in  the  western  districts  are  different  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  wide  and  stormy  navigation  of  the   lower 
Gkinges.    The  latter  are  lofty,  unwieldy,  and  deep.    All 
the  Bengalese  boats  are  without  keels,  which  would  ren- 
der them  unsafe,   as  they  often  ground  in  the  shallows. 
For  this  reason  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  sailing. 
Id  descending  the  river  they  are  carried  before  the  stream ; 
in  ascending,  they  are  dragged  along  with  the  track  rope; 
in  the  winding  branches  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the 
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BOOK  principal  reliance  is  on  the  oar.  The  original  manner  of 
xiiTii.  conducting  commerce  seems  to  have  been  by  hauts  or 
open  fairs,  held  on  particular  days,  in  an  open  plain. 
These  are  still  very  frequent  Petty  traders  take  advan- 
tage of  the  days  kept  as  festivals  of  the  Hindoo  gods  and 
Mahometan  saints,  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares.  Many 
places  have  bazars,  or  daily  markets,  in  which  articles  in 
common  use  are  regularly  sold.  These  are  kept  by  esta- 
blished shopkeepers,  and  frequented  by  small  venders. 
There  is  no  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures.  They 
have  standards,  but  these  are  local,  very  numerous,  and 
diflTerent  even  in  the  same  place  for  different  articles  of 
merchandise.  The  currency  is  silver  and  cowries.  Cop- 
per has  never  been  introduced,  and  gold  seldom  appears^ 
except  in  Calcutta.  Bankers  were  introduced  from  the 
west,  at  the  time  of  the  Mah'.metan  conquest  Previous- 
ly they  were  few  in  number,  and  of  low  rank.  At  all  the 
markets  there  are  money  changers,  with  loads  of  cowries^ 
who,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  day,  give  cowries  for  rupees* 
and  in  the  evening  give  the  hucksters  rupees  for  their  cow- 
ries, as  being  more  easily  transported.  Their  profit  on  the 
two  transactions  is  about  a  thirty-sixth  part  The  same 
class  are  also  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  improvi- 
%.  dent  servants,  on  their  monthly  wages,  charging  a  profit  of 

four  seventy-fourths  per  month,  on  their  advances,  but  oc- 
casionally losing  their  principal. 
eityt>f  This    province    contains    the  now    celebrated    city  of 

Calcutta,  cijcutta,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  power  in  In- 
itBiitua-  dia.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
^^®"'  east  side  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the 
Hoogly,  or  Calcutta  river.  It  is  rendered  somewhat  un- 
healthy by  being  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  muddy  lakes, 
and  an  immense  forest.  The  jungle  has  been  cleaied 
away  to  a  certain  extent ;  broad  straight  roads  are  cut  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  streets  are  well 
drained ;  but  the  air  of  the  place  still  participates  in  the 
disadvantages  belonging  to  its  general  situation.    At  high 


viter,  fte  river  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  at  ebb  tide  ex-    book 
poMs  a  great  extent  of  dry  sand  banks.     On  approaching   xi<vii. 
this  city  from  the  sea,  a  stranger  is  much  struck  with  its  " 

magnificent  appearance ;  the  spires  of  the  churches,  temples,  Buildings. 
and  mosques,  the  strong  and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, the  extent  of  the  buildings,  the  expansion  of  adjoin- 
ing villas  and  gardens,  present  a  picture  very  different 
from  the  state  of  the  same  locality  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  it  was  a  mere  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by  husband- 
men. It  extends  above  six  miles  along  the  river.  The  es- 
planade between  tlie  citadel  and  the  town  leaves  a  spacious 
opening,  in  which  btands  the  new  government-house,  erect- 
ed by  the  Marquis  Wellesley;  and  on  a  line  with  this  edi- 
fice Is  a  range  of  magnificent  houses,  ornamented  with 
spacious  verandahs.  The  architecture  of  the  houses  is 
Grecian,  and  the  pillars  of  the  verandahs  too  elevated  to 
ailbrd  the  requisite  shade  in  this  hot  climate,  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  One  of  the  most  memorable  objects 
is  the  Black  Hole,  the  prison  in  which  Soobah  Sarajeh  ud  Black 
Dowla,  on  taking  the  fort  in  1757,  shut  up  the  garrison, '^^'*'' 
consisting  of  146  persons,  of  whom  123  perished  miserably 
before  morning,  suffocated  by  the  confined  air.  It  now 
forms  part  of  a  warehouse,  and  is  filled  with  merchandise.  ^ 

A  monument  of  a  pyramidal  form  is  erected  opposite  to  v 

the  gate,  to  commemorate  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
perished  by  this  act  of  cruelty,  it  has  suffereil  by  light- 
ning* and  is  rather  in  a  decayed  state.  The  government 
hovse  is  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice.  Tiie  others 
are,  the  town  house,  the  court  of  justice,  and  two  English 
churches.  It  contains  a  Greek  church*  an  Armenian,  and 
some  Romish  churches  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  many 
Hindoo  temples,  and  Mahometan  mosques.  The  botanic 
garden  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  tlie  ri- 
ver, on  a  bend  of  the  Hoogly,  hence  railed  the  Garden 
Reach.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  inhabited  by  na-  Indian 
tivcs,  and  called  the  black  town,  extends  to  the  north  of  *i'^"*"- 
die  other,  to  which  it  exhibits  a  wretched  contrast  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved.    It  contains  some 
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BOOK    two-fitoried  houf^es  of  brirkt  but  the  f^reat  majority  are  mud 
^^^"'  hovels  roofed  with  small  tiles,    with  side  walls  of  mats, 
"^■■— "  bamboos,  and  other  combustible  materials.     Hence  confla- 
grations are  frequent.     The  English  houses  are  all  detached^ 
each  possessing  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.     They  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  stand  in  con- 
stant need  of  repair,    Tlie  destructive  ravages  committed  oa 
the  timber  bytlle^^hite  ants  often  occasion  complete  ruia 
in  the  interior,  while  the  house  has  on  the  outside  every 
FortWii-  appearance  of  being  perfectly  sound.    Fort  William  stands 
^^\        about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town.     It  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal form,  and  superior  in  strength  and  regularity  to  any 
fortress  in  India.     The  building  of  it  was  commences!  by 
Lord  Clive,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey.     It  has  cost  the  East 
India  Company  altogether  two  millions  Sterling,    It  is  too 
extensive  to  be  useful  as  a  tenable  post  in  a  case  of  ex- 
tremity;  requiring  10,000  men  to  defend  its  works,  and 
containing  15,000,  a  number  which  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  field.    The  works  are  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the 
country, — a  circumstance  which  excites  surprise  in  the  na- 
tives the  first  time  they  see  it,  as  they  connect  the  idea  of 
strength  with  elevation ;  they  generally  mistake  the  bar- 
racks for  the  fort     The  strata  under  the  soil  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, are  of  a  clayey  tenacious  texture,  and  on  boring 
to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  afford  no  springs.     At  a  depth  of 
thirty-five,  a  stratum  of  decayed  wood  is  found,  the  debris^ 
Popuia-     no  doubt,  of  some  ancient  forest    The  population  of  Cal- 
ciety,*and  ^^^tSL  is  Computed  at  half  a  million.    In  1798,  the  number  of 
houses,  shops,  and  other  habitations  in  the  town,  belonging 
to  individuals,  was  as  follows : — 

To  natives  of  Great  Britain,  4,300 

ArmeniaDs,  ....  640 

Portuguese,  and  other  Christianii,  .        2,650 

Hindoos,      .....       56,460 
Mahometans,  ....       14,700 

Chinese,  .  .  .  10 


Total  houses,  independently  of  those  belonging 

to  the  Fort  and  the  Company,     .  78,760 
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The  genteel  society  of  Calcutta  is  highly  convivial.  It  is  ens-    book 
tomary  to  rise  early.    Dinner  is  generally  after  sunset,  and   XLvii, 
the  convivial  parties  are  kept  up  till  miiliiight    The  pro-  — — 
visions  are  excellent,  and  liberally  served  ;  and  as  they 
qnickly  spoil  in  this  climate,  the  remains  are  thrown  out  to 
the  pariah  dogs:  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  not  allowing 
them  to  use  any  thing  prepared  by  persons  not  belonging 
to  their  own  caste  or  religion.    The  lower  orders  of  the 
Portuguese  cannot  consume  the  whole*  and  they  are  clear- 
ed away  by  a  variety  of  animuls,  chiefly  the  pariah  or  wan- 
dering dogs,  and  inlmense  flocks  of  crows,  kites,  aud  vul- 
tures, which  almost  cover  the  houses  and  gardens.    The  ad- 
jutant stork  tenders  his  assistance  during  the  day,  the  Jac- 
kals and  foxes  mingle  with  the  pariah   dogs  during  the 
night,  and  altogether  keep  up  a  hideous  howling.    Game 
is  to  be  had  in  great  abundance.    Madeira  and  claret  wines 
are  used.    They  are  exposed  to  much  damage  from  the 
musk-rat,  that  animal  communicating  to  every  bottle  which 
it  passes  over  a  disagreeable  flavour,  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  use.    The  tables  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  deli- 
cious fruit,  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  expense.     The 
usual  mode  of  visiting  is  in  palanquins,  but  many  gentle- 
men have  carriages  on  a  construction  suited  to  the  climate ; 
and  the  breed  of  horses  has  been  gre?itly  Improved.    The 
British  inhabitants  are  hospitable  and  generous  to  their 
countrymen  in  cases  in  which  their  assistance  is  required. 
The  Asiatic  Society,  established  in  this  city  by  Sir  W.  Asiatic 
Jones,   has  proved   highly  useful  for  concentrating  such^^'**^' 
knowledge  as  is  occasionally  obtained  of  Asia,  and  par- 
ticularly   of   Indostan.      Many    British    merchants    here 
have  attained  great  opulence,  and  live  in  a  splendid  style. 
The  Armenians  are  very  respectable,  and  form  the  most 
numerous  body  of  foreign  merchants.     Some  of  the  high- 
er classes  of  them  are  usually  invited  to  the  public  enter- 
tainments of  the  English.      The  Portuguese    houses    of 
agency  are,  next  to  the  English,   the    most    numerous. 
Many  of  the  Portuguese  approach  very  near  to  the  na- 
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BOOK  tivee  in  appearance  and  manners.  Some  Hindoo  traders 
^^^^'«  have  acquired  enormous  fortunes.  Some  of  them  have 
'-  -  apartments  fitted  up  in  the  European  fashion,  and  in  tlie 

most  splendid  style,  while  other  rooms  in  their  houses  con- 
tain the  images  of  their  deities,  decorated  with  jewels. 
Some  of  them  keep  English  coaches  and  equipages.  There 
is  more  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives 
in  Calcutta  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  lower  or- 
ders of  Europeans  have  acquired  a  Hindoo  appearance, 
and  the  Hindoos  in  too  many  instances  contract  from  tlie 
most  worthless  of  the  Europeans  a  brutality  and  coarse- 
ness of  charjacter,  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  other  moral 
deformities.  The  business  of  the  courts  of  justice  also, 
with  all  its  blessed  fruits,  generates  in  numerous  indivi- 
duals a  spirit  of  low  chicane.  Dishonesty  is  extremely 
prevalent,  yet  the  property  of  Europeans  is  respected  in  a 
surprising  degree  by  the  natives^  even  when  exposed  to 
great  temptations. 
Chander-  Chandernagore  is  a  French  settlement  on  the  west  bank 
n*|p"«  ^f  ^|jg  |,j^,gp  Hoogly,  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta.  The 
position  of  this  town  is  preferable  to  that  of  Calcutta* 
The  population  of  it  in  1814  was  41,377,  and  the  revenue 
which  it  yielded  32,154  rupees.  Tlie  Dutch  settlement 
Chinton.  of  Chinsura  is  eighteen  miles  up  the  river  from  Calcuttaf 
on  the  west  side.  It  was  first  the  seat  of  a  Dutch  factory 
Senuapore.in  1656.  The  Danish  settlement  of  Seramiiore,  twelve 
miles  above  Calcutta,  has  a  lively  and  pleasing  appearance, 
tlie  houses  being  well  built,  and  whitened  with  chunam. 
It  is  narrow  and  Icmg,  extending  about  a  mile  along  the 
banks.  It  has  a  small  saluting  battery,  but  no  fortifica- 
tions. It  is  the  head  quartei*s  of  the  European  Protestant 
missionarieR,  an<l  has  become  a  place  of  great  literary  acti- 
vity ;  the  pi'oiicicncy  attained  in  the  eastern  languages  in 
this  place  being  very  extensive. 
The  Sun-  The  dreary  regions  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  called 
er  uDds.  ^^^  Sunclerbunds,  consist  of  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  salt 
creeks,  forming  a  complete  inland  navigation.     All  the 
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banks  rotisint  of  alternate  strata  of  sand  and  black  mould,    book 
bearing  the  appearance  of  recent  deposition,  and  showing   xltii. 
the  shifting  nature  of  the  streams,  and  the  mutability  of  ' 

these  numerous  islands.  The  navigation  to  Calcutta  is  by 
two  passages,  more  than  200  miles  through  a  thick  forest, 
where  at  one  time  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  the  branch- 
es of  the  trees  on  the  opposite  shores  meet  over  the  vessel, 
while  at  another  it  pi*esents  a  spacious  expanse  of  water,  and 
distant  shores  finely  fringed  with  wood.  The  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forests  are  wild  beasts,  excepting  here  and  there 
a  solitary  fakeer,  or  Mahometan  devotee, — persons  great- 
ly respected,  and  supposed  to  be  divinely  protected  from 
the  prowling  tigers.  Wood-cutters  also  frequent  these 
places.  The  marshy  parts  of  the  forest  do  not  admit  of 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  drier  parts  might  undoubtedly 
be  cultivated;  but  the  impenetrable  forest  is  valued  as  a 
strong  natural  bulwark  against  maritime  invasion.  Large 
quantities  of  excellent  salt  are  manufactured  in  this  quar- 
ter, and  the  article  is  esteemed  particularly  sacred,  as  being 
obtained  from  the  mud  of  the  Ganges.  The  forests  also  fur- 
nish Calcutta  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  other  purposes.  Tiiis  vast  tract  is  considered  as  with- 
out owners,  and  therefore  claimed  as  the  property  of  go- 
emment* 

Sagor  Island  is  twenty  miles  long  and  five  broad.    The  Sagor 
anchorage  is  healthier  at  this  part  than  higher  up  the  ri-  ^***°^* 
ver.     It  is  a  celebrated  scene  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  being 
esteemed  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  because  it  is  situated  at 
tte  junction  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the 
ocean.    Here  many  aged  persons  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  Human 
of  their  lives.    Children  also  are  sacrificed,  by  being  thrown  11!^™^'*" 
into  the  water,  particularly  by  people  belonging  to  the  east- 
ern districts,  who  sometimes,  when  apprehensive  of  not  hav- 
ing progeny,  promise,  that  if  they  have  five,  the  fifth  shall  be 
devoted  in  its  infancy  to  the  Ganges.    Similar  immolations 
take  place  at  Allahabad,  at  Bansbariah  in  the  district  of 
Hoogly^  and  at  Chogdah  in  that  of  Nuddea.    The  sacrifices 
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BOOK  of  the  aged  are  sanrtioiicd  by  express  tenets  in  their  sa- 
XLyii.  cred  books;  but  the  sacrifices  of  children  are  not  any 
■*■"""""  where  enjoined ;  such  acts  are  the  offspring  of  spontaneous 
superstition,  binding  itself  by  voluntary  vows.  In  1801^ 
this  dreary  island  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  of  the  de- 
TOtees  called  Gosseins,  who  claimed  contributions  from 
the  pilgrims  and  itinerant  merchants  who  resoiled  to  it* 
Obsequies  are  performed  for  deceased  ancestors,  and  an 
ancient  sage  called  Capila,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  2000 
years  before  Christ,  has  a  temple  here,  in  which  he  is  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  Religious  mendicants  sometimes  take 
up  their  abode  at  the  temple,  and  are  often  devoured  by 
tigers.  Ruins  of  embankments  and  works  of  masonry  are 
found  here,  which  show  that  the  island  has  at  one  time 
been  inhabited.  Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment has  been  directed  to  this  island,  and  it  has  been  let 
out  in  portions  to  an  association  consisting  of  Europeans 

Com-        conjoined  with  natives*  In  this  instance,  the  government  has 
mencement      -*      ,  .  ,....«        ..  ......  .. 

of  cuitiTa-  relaxed  from  that  rigid  policy  which  it  has  on  other  occa- 
^^^°*  sions  invariably  observed,  of  prahibiting  Europeans  from 
becoming  landholders.  This  was  necessary  that  the  under- 
taking might  be  conducted  with  the  requisite  vigour,  as  the 
speedy  clearing  of  the  island  of  the  shelter  in  which  the  tigers 
lurk,  is  necessary  to  make  it  habitable.  In  April,  1819, 
one-fifth  was  already  cleared,  and  a  broad  passage  effected 
through  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tigers 
gradually  retired.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  se- 
veral vestiges  of  old  buildings  were  discovered. 
Recently  ^n  island  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  called 
iiialid.  Edmonstone's  Island,  in  lat  21**  5'  N.  and  long.  88**  20' 
E.  has  emerged  from  the  water,  since  the  year  1813.  It 
is  covered  with  the  trunks  of  trees  floated  down  the  river, 
many  of  which  have  taken  root  and  vegetated,  while  ci*eep- 
ing  plants  have  bound  together  the  accumulated  sand, 
pushing  upwards  to  the  surface,  in  proportion  as  fresh 
portions  .were  either  deposited  from  the  water  or  drifted 
by  the  wind ;  the  dung  of  the  birds  by  which  the  place  is  fre- 
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qiH>^fited  has  promoted  vegetation,  and  rontributed  to  the  for-    book 
nation  of  a  fertile  mould.     The  chief  n-eoping  plant  of  this    ^I'Vii. 
description  is  the  Ipomea  pes  capras.     Some  spories  iif  saisuUi  " 

likewise  contribute  to  the  same  end.  It  is  visited  hy  wocmI- 
Ctttters,  and  fishermen,  who  erect  huts  on  it,  but  no  per- 
manent habitation  has  as  yet  been  established. 

The  district  of  Bachergunge  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pud-  District  of 
dah«  or  great  stream  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  sea  shore*  eastg^nge'* 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  similar  in  physical  character,  on- 
ly that  it  is  cultivated  and  pfipulous/    In  1584  it  was  laid 
.  waste  by  an  inundation,  and  artcrvvards  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Mughs,  a  ferocious  banditti,  who  live  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  province,  and  who  were  aided  by  the  Portuguese 
settlers  in   Chittagong. — The  district  of  Jessore,  on  theJei>ore. 
coast  of  Calcutta,  partly  consists  of  a  similar  territory;  it 
has  been  infested  by  river  pirates,  who  live  in  the  jungles. 
These   places   also  are  inhabited  or  frequented   by  salt- 
makers.     This  territory  has  been  somewliat  better  culti- 
vated since  the  land  was  settled  on  the  Zemindars  as  their 
property,    in  fee-simple.     The  rent  which  they   realise^ 
amounts  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  government  land  tax. 
It  contains    1,200,000  inhabitants,    in   the   proportion   of 
nine    Mahometans    to    seven    Hindoos. — The    district  of 
Hoogly  also  improves,  but  much  of  it  continues  in  a  state  Hoogiy. 
of  nature.     It  is  particularly  annoyed  by  gang-robbers, 
who  accompany  their  robberies  with  torture.     This  crime, 
though  somewhat  diminished  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Bri- 
tish police,  is  still  extremely  prevalent     The  river  Hoog- 
ly, from  which  the  district  derives  its  name,  is  formed  by 
the  junction   of  two  branches  given   off  by  the   Ganges^ 
called  the   Cossimbazar,  and   the  Jellinghy.     The   influx         ^ 
of  the  tide  here  is  sometimes  inconceivably  rapid,  occa- 
sioning, at  Calcutta,  an  instantaneous  rise  of  five  feet.     On  Tides. 
its  approach  all  boats  must  quit  the  shore,  their  place  of 

safety  being  the  deep   water  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  town  of  Hoogly  is  large,  well  inhabited,  and  thriving^ 

bat  not  equal  to  what  it  was  under  the  Mogul  govern- 
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BOOK  ment,  when  all  the  duties  on  foreign  commerce  were  col- 
XLYii*  lected  there.  In  1632,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  tragical  slaagh- 
•—""'"'  ter  of  the  Portuguese,  when  the  Moguls  took  it  by  assault. 
Most  of  the  Portuguese  ships  lying  at  anchor  were  blown  op 
by  their  own  people  in  despair,  so  that  out  of  sixty-four  large 
vessels,  fifty-two  grabs,  and  200  sloops,  only  one  grab  and 
two  sloops  got  away.  Here,  in  1688,  the  English  fought 
their  first  battle  in  Bengal  against  the  Nabob's  troops,  in 
which  they  were  successful,  though  it  was  followed  by  a 
peace  on  conditions  of  a  submissive  tendency.  In  the  dis- 
Kuddea.  trict  of  Nuddea,  adjoining  to  Calcutta  on  the  north,  is 
PiAfliey.  Plassey,  celebrated  for  the  bloody  route  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Bengal  in  favour  of  the  English,  under  Colonel 
Clive,  against  the  Mogul  Nabob.  The  town  of  Nuddea 
contains  a  Brahmintcal  seminary,  which  the  English  have 
of  late  years  encouraged  by  the  institution  of  prizes. 
Midnapoor.  The  district  of  Midnapoor,  on  the  confines  of  Orissa,  is 
only  partially  cultivated.  It  suffered  severely  by  a  dearth  in 
1799.  Here  there  is  no  seminary  properly  so  called,  that  is, 
none  for  teaching  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law;  but  there 
are  numerous  schools  for  i-eading  and  arithmetic.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  teachers  is  on  a  scale  of  morality  which  must 
appear  to  persons  of  our  habits  ludici*ous,  or  perhaps  la- 
mentable. An  eminent  teacher  in  Midnapoor  was  found 
on  a  criminal  trial,  to  be  a  habitual  thief;  yet  the  circum- 
stance excited  no  surprise. or  disappointment,  and  was  at- 
tended with  no  lowering  of  the  individual  in  society.  But 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  from  the  prevalence  of  such  instances^ 
that  there  is  a  total  want  of  honour  among  the  people. 
There  are  temptations  to  which  ail  are  conscious  that  they 
habitually  yield,  yet  there  are  others  which  appear  to  our 
habits  much  stronger,  over  which  their  sense  of  honour 
never  fails  to  obtain  a  heroic  triumph. 
The  SoDtal  Midnapoor  contains  an  indigent  insulted  race  called  Son- 
^^"*  tals,  who  are  considered  as  outcasts,  and  not  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  villages  of  >the  other  Hindoos.  They  have  vil- 
lages allowed  them  between  the  cultivated   lands  of  the 
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odier  inhabitants  and  the  unoccupied  tracts,  and  tbeil*  l^MK 
neighbonrhood  thus  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  former  "^^"^f^^ 
from  the  depretlatinns  of  wild  animals.  They  are  said  to 
be  indnstrious  in  their  habits,  but  from  their  ignorance  of 
business,  they  were  egregiously  imposed  on  by  money  len- 
ders, who  often  extort  from  them  100  per  cent  on  the 
sums  which  tliey  advance.  The  people  of  Midnapoor  are, 
on  the  whole,  a  simple  and  peaceable  race,  comjiared  to  those 
Hindoos  who  have  more  intercourse  with  tiie  courts  of 
JQstice. 

To  the  north  of  Midnapoor  and  Hoogly  is  the  district  t>iButet  of 
of  Bardwan.  distinguished  by  a  comparatively  high  state  of  ^"'^^*"* 
coltiTation,  like  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  Its 
inhabitants  amounted,  in  1811,  to  856,000,  being  at  the 
rate  of  476  to  each  squai*e  mile.  It  continues  to  improve, 
new  villages  are  formed,  and  the  number  of  brick  build- 
ings increases.  It  is  the  most  fertile  district  in  all  India* 
The  next  to  it  is  Tanjore  in  the  Carnatic. 

To  the  north  of  this  are  the  districts  of  Birboom  Birboom. 
and  Moorshedabad,  the  former  of  which  contains  coaI,dabad. 
though  not  of  good  quality.  Moorshedabad  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  silk-weaving  manufacture.  Here  gang-rob- 
bery, called  **  dacoity,**  is  the  most  common  crime.  The 
city  of  Moorshedabad  stands  on  the  Cossimbazar  branch 
•f  the  Ganges,  extending  eight  miles  along  both  sides  of 
the  river.  It  is  unfortified,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
almost  impassable  for  carriages,  and  the  buildings  very  in- 
different The  streets  are  badly  drained,  and  even  in 
some  parts  overrun  with  jungle;  the  air  confined  and 
unhealthy.  The  city  seems  rapidly  going  to  decay, 
unless  some  exertions  to  improve  it  are  made  on  a  de- 
cided plan  and  a  comprehensive  scale.  In  1704,  this 
city  succeeded  Dacca  as  the  seat  of  government,  under 
the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan.  In  1757,  when  the  English 
seized  the  government  of  the  country,  it  was  superseded 
by  Calcutta,  but  continued  the  station  of  the  collector-ge- 
neral till  1771.  Moorshedabad  is  still  a  place  of  exten- 
sive trade.  About  a  mile  south  from  it  is  the  town  of 
vox.  III.  8 
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XLYii.  Qf  Moorshedabad.    Here  the  best  silk  stockings  in  Ben- 

*—"""  galy  which  are  all  wire-knit,  are  manufactured.  In  the 
midst  of  the  adjoining  marshes  is  to  be  found  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  MotidchiL*  So  mild  is  the  climate  of  this 
place,  says  M.  Lagoux  de  Flaix,  that  the  silk  worms  spin 
their  silk  the  whole  year  round  on  the  mulberry  trees,  with 
which  the  island  is  covered.  The  branch  of  the  river 
which  goes  by  the  same  name  is  a  part  of  tlie  most  sacred 
line  of  the  Ganges.! 

District  of  Proceeding  northward  we  enter  Rajshahy,  a  large  dis- 
^^  ^'  trict,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  is  in- 
tersected in  its  whole  length  by  the  Qauges.  Its  capital 
is  Nattore,  between  which  and  Dacca  in  the  south-east, 
there  is,  during  the  inundations,  a  navigation  of  100  miles 
across  the  shallow  lakes  called  jeels;  the  villages  and  clumps 
only  appearing  above  the  water,  which  has  a  gentle  current 

Ci^  of      of  half  a  mile  per  hour.    The  town  of  Rajemahl,  with  its 

RajemAhl.  adjacent  territory,  is  now  attached  to  the  Bogiipoor  divi- 
sion of  Bahar,  though  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  Here  we 
find  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  palaces  which  it  contained 
when  it  was  a  Mahometan  capital,  and  the  seat  of  an  impor- 
tant military  government,  commanding  the  famous  pass  of 
Telliagurry,  and  other  mountainous  passes  between  Ben- 
gal and  Bahar,  which  were  of  so  much  consequence  when  the 
two  Soubahs  were  hostile  and  independent.  The  town 
has  now  fallen  to  complete  decay,  though  still  a  large 
place,  and  the  resident  population  about  30,000,  besides  a 
number  of  travellers  whom  it  always  contains.  There  is  in 
this  neighbourhood  a  tribe  called  Tooppahs,  who  live  on 
pillage,  and  dwell  in  villages  under  chiefs  called  Manchis. 
They  have  retained,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  midst  of 
their  mountains,  their  wild  independence,  their  manners, 
and  their  religion.^ 
In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  province  is  the  district 

*  Pennant  View,  II.  294.  t  Essai,  tomt  ii.  p.  376. 
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of  Parneah,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Morang  hills  and    book 
woods,  which  separate  it  from  the  territory  of  Nep&l.  Here   XLvit. 
the  winter  is  colder  than  in  the  preceding  districtSf  hoar  frost  """^""^ 

•    m  X  •     -A        J  ...         ^    X    t  .  District  of 

18  frequent  in  it,  and  proves  injurious  to  the  leguminous  crops,  purneah. 
Tet  the  district  enjoys  on  the  whole  great  advantages  both 
in  soil  and  climate,  and  is  very  productive.  The  potato  has 
leen  introduced,  and  is  regularly  cultivated,  though  not  used 
as  a  leading  article  of  food.  In  1801,  the  population  of  Pur- 
neah had \nearly  doubled  in  forty  years,  and  consisted  of 
nearly  three  millions ;  the  Hindoos  being  to  the  Mahome- 
tans as  fifty-seven  to  forty -three ;  but  the  latter  have  great 
influence,  being^in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  land. 
Purneah,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  a  surface  of  nearly  nine 
square  miles,  but  contains  only  40,000  inhabitants.  This, 
like  many  other  places  in  India,  has  been  progressively  de- 
teriorating in  salubrity  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  in 
1815  had  become  so  destructive  to  all  classes,  that  it  was 
tiiought  necessary  to  i*emove  the  civil  authorities  elsewhere.* 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  Dinagepoor,  which  District  of 
lies  also  a  little  south.  In  the  wintei<  months  the^^°,^^«^' 
cold  here  is  considerable.  The  Europeans  have  fire  in 
their  rooms,  and  wear  woollen  clothing,  while  the  na- 
tives, not  so  well  provided,  shiver  in  the  night,  and  rise 
in  the  morning  helpless  and  benumbed,  till  revived  by  the 
solar  heat  In  1808,  the  population  consisted  of  three 
millions,  of  whom  2,100,000  were  Mahometans,  and 
900,000  Hindoos.  The  inhabitants,  dastardly  in  the 
extreme,  are  the  prey  of  gangs  of  robbers,  whose  depre- 
dations are  facilitated  by  the  numerous  rivers.  Ghora- 
gh&t,  in  this  district,  is  a  town  and  zemindary,  which,  like 
some  others  in  the  same  quarter,  was,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  given  to  Afgh&n  chiefs,  who 
zealously  propagated  their  faith.  It  produces  raw  silk, 
gannies,  (or  sackcloth,)  plenty  of  fruit,  and  Tanyan  horses. 
The  ruins  of  Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  are  si-  Wum«  of 
tuated  in  the  district  of  Dinagepoor,  twenty-five  miles  from   ®"'' 

•  Mr,  Colebrooke.    Dr.  Francis  Buchanan. 
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Riyemalil.  Several  villages  stand  on  its  site;  and  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  a  mosque  of  black  stone.* 
""""""■"  The  district  of  Rungpoor  occupies  the  north-eastern  cx- 
dittruS.  tremity  of  Beng  «1,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Brahmapootra, 
Rungpoor.  haying  Boot&n  on  the  north,  and  Assam  on  the  east  It  la- 
bours under  the  local  disadvantage  of  a  frontier  exposed  to 
five  independent  states,  Nepill,  Bootan,  Cooch-Bahar,  Assam, 
and  the  Garrows.  It  contains  several  swamps,  and  some 
beautiful  clusters  of  lakes.  To  the  east  of  the  rivers  Brah- 
mapootra and  Chonkosh,  the  country  is  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  detached  hills.  Bamboos  are  extremely  abundant. 
The  cocoa  trees  are  very  productive  of  well  ripened  fruit. 
The  different  grains  are  cultivated.  Tobacco  is  the  staple 
produce,  sugar  and  indigo  are  also  reared.  Elephants  are 
numerous ;  and  the  harmless  rhinoceros  common.  Although 
here,  as  elsewhere,  property  of  all  kinds  is  secured  by  the 
British  laws,  yet  the  jieople  have,  in  this  quarter,  little  con- 
fidence in  such  settlements,  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  the 
possessor  of  large  sums  of  mone>  can  escape  the  rapacity  of 
any  sovereign* power.  The  upper  classes  ai*e  ill  informed, 
and  their  mode  of  living  is  contracted.  They  do  not  asso- 
ciate with  one  another,  but  lead  secluded  lives,  surraunded 
by  flattering  dependents  and  amusing  mendicants.  The  fron- 
tiers adjoining  to  Bootin  and  Mo.  ..g  are  infested  with  a  set 
of  wandering  robbers  and  murderer8,called  Reechuks  orGeed- 
armars.  The  natives  are  unhealthy,  and  the  children  feeble. 
This  country  being  a  portion  of  the  Hindoo  Camroop,  or 
region  of  sensuality,  prostitutes  form  a  regular  society,  sub- 
ject to  a  separate  priesthood.  The  women  thus  set  apart 
undergo  in  early  life  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  a  plan- 
tain tree.  The  Mahometans  are  more  numerous  here  than 
the  Hindoos  in  the  proportion  often  to  nine,  and  are  gaining 
ground.  But  the  two  religions  are  on  perfectly  friendly 
terms,  and  the  people  apply  frequently  to  one  another's 
saints  and  deities  when  their  own  appear  to  fail.  There 
are  a  few  persons,  named  Asuric,  who  belong  neither  to 
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the  one  nor  to  the  other^religion.    The  name  given  to  them    book 
is  equivalent  to  atheist    The  town  of  Rungpoor,  the  ca-  ^^^^^* 
pitaly  is  a  scattered  place,  containing  about  18,000  inha- 
bitants.     The  public  offices  of  the  country,  however,  are 
not  here,  but  at  a  place  called  Dhap,  wiiere  the  Europeans 
reside.     The  houses,  about  300  in  number,  extend  along 
an  excellent  road,  bordered  with  trees,     Rangamatty  is  a  Ranga- 
town    which   was  formerly    inhabited  by  several  Mogul  ™"*^' 
chiefsy  but  is  now  a  miserable  place.    Goalpara,   a  town  Goaipara. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra,  twenty-three  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Assam,  is  the  principal  mart  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  Assamese,  who  bring  coarse  cloths, 
stick-lac,  tar,  wax,  and  occasionally  gold,  and  take  salt  in 
return.     But  the  Assamese  are  so  disorderly,  and  so  little     • 
to  be  trusted,  (sometimes  murdering  their  creditors,)  that 
this  intercourse  is  very  inconsiderable.     There  are  about  Descend- 
twenty  families  of  Portuguese   here,    who   have   entirely  porti?- 
adopted  the  dress  of  the  natives,  can  neither  read  nor  write^fiuese. 
and  only  underatand  a  few  words  of  Portuguese.    The  na- 
tives stand  in  some  awe  of  them  as  a  more  vigorous  race  than 
themselves,  and  employ  them  as  messengers  for  demanding 
payment  of  debts,  and  other  bullying  purposes.    They  h»ve 
little  form  of  religion,  and  no  priest.     Sometimes  they  go  to 
Bowal  near  Dacca,  to  have  their  marriages  duly  solemnized  ; 
but  in  general  they  content  themselves  with  *  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  marriage  at  home.    Ther^  are  large  fo- 
rests in  this  quarter,  the  timber  of  wWch  may  probably 
turn  to  good  account ;  biit  its  dilrab^ty  and  other  quali- 
ties have  not  been  yet  subjected  to  itie  requisite  trials.* 

The  district  of  Cooch-Bah^i'  formed  the  western  divi- District  of 
sion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  'f  Camroop.  The  term  Coocb,  h^°.^**"^*' 
fbe  name  of  a  tribe,  is  sctached  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  large  province  of  Bahar,  of  which  Patna  is  the  capital* 
One  portion  of  <be  original  Cooch  tribe,  called  Pani- 
cooch,  preserv<;s  a.  language  quite  different  from  the  Ben- 
galese,  ami  has  not  adopted  the  Brahniinical  religion. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  people  live  in  extreme  indigence; 
and  some  years  ago  they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their 

*  Mr.  J.  Graat.    Dr.  F.  Buckaaaa. 
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5CI.VII.   been  suppressed.    This  state  was,  for  many  years,  sub- 
jected  to  great  anarchy  and  misery,  which  the  British  at- 
tempted to  remedy  by  temporary  measures;  but,  in  1813, 
they  took  the  management  of  it  into  their  own  hands,  and 
reduced  the  Raja,  who  is  of  a  low  and  cruel  disposition,  to 
a  state  of  real  dependence,  without  that  semblance  of  free- 
dom which  is  generally  left  to  those  who  are  friendly  and  of 
good  character.* 
District  of      To  the  south   of  Rungpoor  is  the  district  of  Myman- 
■ingl!!"'    singh,  intersected  by  the  Brahmapootra.    This  district  is 
itoim-       greatly  improved  of  late  years.    The  country  near  By- 
pruvement.  gQj^jjj^j,j,y^  ^j^^  Capital,  which  in  1790  was  a  complete  waste, 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  and  river  pirates,  is  now  well  in- 
habited.   The  Hindoos  have  some  gratuitous  schools  for 
their  own  learning.    It  is  reckoned  disgraceful  to  receire 
payment  for  teaching.    In  1813,  the  number  of  gang  rob- 
beries said  to  have  been  committed  was  sixty-three,  and 
the  gangs  were  exceedingly    formidable.      The  capital, 
Bygonbarry,  is  of  modern  creation.    The  other  large  town, 
Seragegunge,  is  on  the  Jhinai  river;  it  appears  in  no 
map,  yet  it  is 'thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  trading  place 
in  Hengal,  next  to  Calcutta*! 
Wmict  S'l^t,  a  district  to  the  east  of  Mymunsingh,  is  the  most 

easterly  nC  the  British  provinces  of  Bengal.  It  is  thought 
to  be  only  3dQ  miles  from  the  province  of  Tunan  in  China ; 
but  no  intercottriu>)  has  taken  place  between  the  two  countries 
in  that  direction,  nu*  have  the  intervening  regions  been  ex- 
plored. On  the  east  it  v^  bounded  by  a  lofty  chain  of  moan- 
tains  continued  from  ArKcan  and  Cbittagong,  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes,  who  rank  v%ry  low  in  the  scale  of  huma- 
nity. The  town  of  Silhet  is  si«*rounded  with  peaked  co- 
nical hills.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Soormah  and 
other  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  the  lam]  is  laid  under  wa- 
ter. There  is  a  navigation  at  that  season  between  it  and 
Dacca,  over  fields  which  produce  rice  during  winter,  but 
during  the  rains  are  covered  with  eight  or  ten  ttet  of  wa- 

*  Dr.  F.  Buchanan.    Description  of  Hindostan  by  Walter  HamiltoD,  Eeq. 
?•!.  I.  p.  214.  t  Hamilton's  Diseription,  I.  p.  189. 
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ter.     Rice  is  the  chief  produce.  But  the  cultivation  is  great-    book 
ly  impeded  by  the  inroads  of  the  Rookies,  a  savage  race  of   xi*v^i« 
predatory  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  Tiperah  and  Ca-  ""^"^ 
char  hills,  to  which  they  instantly  retire  after  their  sudden 
excursions*    This  is  one  of  the  three  only  localities  in  India  its  orances. 
found  capable  of  producing  good  oranges ;  the  other  two  be- 
ing Chandpoor  in  the  Dacca  district,  and  Sautghur  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  Ghauts,  or  passes  leading  from  Bangalore 
to  Madras.    There  are  large  plantations  of  orange  trees, 
Uke  forests,  in  Silhet ;  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  annually 
exported  is  very  greats    On  the  spot  they  often  cost  no 
more  than  one  rupee  per  thousand.     Silhet  abounds  in  lime, 
which  is  transported  by  water  during  the  inundations.    A 
sort  of  coal  has  also  been  found  here,  but  of  indifferent  qua- 
lity.    The  landed  proprietors  have  the  character  of  bad  ma-  Changes  of 
nagers.     They  fall  into  arrears  in  their  payments  to  govern-  P'^P"*^* 
ment,  so  that  their  estates  are  frequently  exposed  to  sale  : 
they  are  also  irregular  and  litigious  in  their  transactions 
with  one  another.    There  is  a  rnce  of  mountaineers  called 
Cosseahs,  who  at  one  time  occupied  part  of  the  low  country.  The  Cos- 
bnt  scarcely  ever  paid  the  revenue  due  to  government,  and*'*  *' 
always  fled  to  their  native  mountains  when  any  attempt  was 
made  at    coercion.      Being  in    consequence    dispossessed 
of  their  lands  in  the  low  country,  they  in  revenge  after- 
wards committed  many  murders  and  other  enormities,  till 
forts  with  garrisons  of  sepoys  were  established  to  hold 
tiiem  in  check.    The  Cosseahs  are  said  to  be  an  honest, 
fair-dealing  set  of  people,  and  marked  by  strict  veracity, 
bat  outrageously  vindictive.     It  is  expected  that  the  inter- 
course  now  e^itablished  will  have  a  tendency  to  civilize 
tiiem.    This,  however,  is  always  uncertain.     It  may  im- 
part to  them  a  new  set  of  vices.    The  practice  of  selling 
their  children  and  others  for  slaves,  has  always  been  car-  slave  mar- 
ried to  a  great  extent  in  the  district  of  Silhet    Here  the^^^'' 
Moguls,  according  to  Abul  Fazel,  procured  eunuch  slaves 
for  the  seraglio.    Some  of  the  free  natives  are  still  invei- 

*  ReoDers  Memeir.    Colebrook.    Dr.  F.  Buchanan.    Hamiltoa^fl  Descrip* 
tioo,  &C.T01.I.  p.  191. 
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9009i   gled  c^for  sale  to  the  different  towns  of  Bengal ;  bnt  such 
^^^^  attempts  are  now  rarely  successful^  being  vigilantly  resist** 

ed  by  the  British  government. 
Tiperah.  To  the  south  of  Siihet  lies  the  district  of  Tiperah,  named 
also  Rooshenabad,  of  large  dimensions,  forming  the  chief 
eastern  boundary  of  Bengal.  Its  limits  to  the  east  are  ib- 
definite,  that  country  being  extremely  wild,  overgrown  with 
jangle,  and  abounding  with  elephants.  That  portion  of  Ti- 
perah which  lies  near  the  river  Megnay  is  rich,  well  culti- 
yated,  and  conunercial.  The  manick  or  zemindar  of  Tipe- 
rah possesses  an  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  hills, 
but  usually  resides  in  the  British  headquarters  at  Comillah. 
The  district  contains  no  large  towns,  but  many  of  moderate 
size,  such  as  Luckipoor,  Daoodcaundy  and  Chandpoor.  It 
was  an  independent  Hindoo  principality  long  after  the  Ma- 
hometans had  possession  of  Bengal,  though  Dacca,  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  latter,  was  in  its  near  neighbourhood.  It  was  not 
till  ITSS,  when  the  Mogul  power  was  itself  falling  to  pieces, 
that  Tiperah  was  brought  under  its  full  influence.  In  1765, 
it  devolved  to  the  British  government  In  1801,  it  was  es- 
timated to  contain  750,000  inhabitants,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  Hindoos  to  three  Mahometans  ;  but  this  was  undoubt- 
edly an  exaggeration.  It  long  continued  one  of  the  most 
disturbed  districts  of  the  province ;  but,  of  late  years,  gang 
robberies  have  been  almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  other 
heinous  offences  have  become  comparatively  rare.  The  ter- 
ritory round  Chandpoor  is  famous  for  producing  the  very 
finest  oranges  in  India.* 
Dacca  Je-  On  the  west  of  Tiperah  is  the  district  of  Dacca  Jelal« 
lajfoor.  p^|,^  distinguished  as  the  granary  of  rice  for  BengaL 
Since  the  famine  of  1787,  this  district  has  been  progres- 
sively improving.  The  landed  property  is  divided  into 
small  portions  tailed  talooks,  which  are  subdivided  again 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  minuteness.  Hence  civil  causes^ 
on  the  subject  of  property,  are  numerous  and  intricate.  In 
1801  this  district  contained  neariy  a  million  of  inhabitants^ 
one  half  Hindoos,    and    the    other  Mahometans.     The 

*  W.  Hamilton's  DoscriptioD,  ftc.  toI.  L  p.  17«. 
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change  in  social  condition,  freedom  of  industry,  and  seen-' 
rity  of  property,  is  similar  iiere  to  wliat  it  bas  l>een  in  ttie  ".vii* 
adjoining  districts.  The  chief  town,  Dacca,  is  situated 
beyond  tlio  principal  stream  of  the  Ganges,  about  100  Dacca. 
miles  above  its  mouth  by  land,  but  400  by  the  winding 
course  of  the  river.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  trade^ 
is  on  the  whole  wealthy,  and  in  population  and  extent 
the  third  city  in  Bengal.  It  has,  at  different  times^  en- 
joyed great  splendour  and  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  Au-. 
rengxebe  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  to  the  greatest  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Gour.  Again,  in  1774,  it  was  madethe 
centre  of  law  and  revenue,  and  exhibited  great  opulence 
When  the  provincial  council  was  abolished,  and  judges  m4 
collectors  were  appointed  to  the  different  districts^  ift  fell 
off;  but  the  mercantile  and  industrious  classes  have  n«l 
decreased,  and  its  limits  have  been  extended.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeentb  century  Dacca  was  the  residence 
of  Azim  Ushan,  Aurengzebe's  grandson,  who  began  and 
nearly  completed  a  magnificent  palace,  now  in  ruins.  It 
contained,  at  the  same  time,  an  enormous  gan  of  hammer* 
ed  iron,  weighing  about  64,814  pounds,  and  the  cdiol  fttr  it 
must  have  weighed  400  pounds;  but  it  is  not probabfe  that il 
ever  was  discharged.  The  present  city  extends  six  rniks 
along  the  river,  the  houses  made  of  brick  and  tbatrh,  1il#  * 
streets  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  thatch  houses  are  ge» 
neraliy  burned  down  once,  and  often  twice,  in  the  year,  the 
owners  looking  on  with  indifference.  Tlieir  valuables^  being 
eoDtained  in  eariliern  pots  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  do  net 
snfert  and  the  houses  are  easily  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  rupees.  This  city  formerly  manufactured  beautifirii  Manufac- 
fiibrics,.  which  were  held  in  great  estimation  at  the  court^^^^"* 
of  Delhi,  and  also  at  tliat  of  France.  Its  prosperity 
has  been  materially  affected  by  the  Fi*enrh  rovohitiom  In 
1801  its  population  was  estimated  at  200.000,  tb4»ugh.  then 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  tlie  Mahometans  were 
to  the  Hindoos  in  the  pniportion  of  145  to  l3o.  The 
society  of  the  place  is  diversified  by  many  respectabte 
Oresk,  Armenian^,  and  Portuguese  mercbaats  settled  in  it 
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BOOK    The  inhftbitatits  are  remarkably  orderljf  and  seem  attached 
"•^*^*  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
^!^JT~     The  district  of  Chittagong  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
China-      Tiperahy   in   the  south-eastern  extremity  of   Bengal,   on 
•®"*'         that  part  of  the  coast  which  turns  round  to  the  south-east* 
forming  the  commencement  of   the    region   called    **ihe 
Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.**     It  is  more  detached  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  province,  being  in  contact  only 
.with  Tiperah  in  a  narrow  part  of  its  northern  extremity. 
On  tlie  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  on   the 
east,  by  the  Birman  empire ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Arracan. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  soil   are  unproductive  and  hilly, 
and  one-third  plain  and  arable;  the  former  being  chiefly 
the    parts   furthest  from   the  sea-coast.    Its  capital,    Is- 
Idamabad.  lamabad,  on  the   Chittagong  river,  is,   according  to  AL 
Wahl,  the  Bangala  of  the  Arabian  writers;  it  is  an  acces- 
sible sea-port,  well  situated   for  external    commerce,   as 
well   as    for    the    construction  of   large  ships,  of  which 
a  considerable  number  are    built  annually,  both   of  im- 
ported and  indigenous  timber.     Being  reckoned  a  healthy 
country,  it  is  the  frequent  resort  of  invalids  from  other 
Inhabi-      parts  of  the  province.     Its  inhabitants  consist  of  Mahome- 
^'^^        dans,  Hindoos,  and  Mughs.    The  Mahomedans  are  to  the 
Th«  Hindoos  as  three  to  two.    The  Mughs  are  natives  of  Ar- 

"*^*  racan,  who  have  been  driven  from  that  country  by  the 
oppressions  of  their  chiefs,  or  of  the  Birman  government  by 
whom  they  have  been  subdued,  or  who  have  been  induced 
by  predatory  habits  to  live  in  the  most  rugged  localities  of 
this  district.  These  are  a  much  more  vigorous  race  than  the 
Bengalese  natives;  but  addicted  to  murder  as  well  as 
robbery.  A  considerable  profit  accrues  to  government 
from  the  elephants  caught  in  the  forests  of  Chittagong, 
which  are  possessed  of  excellent  qualities,  and  well  fit- 
ted for  the  camp  and  the  chase.  At  an  early  period  of 
its  intercourse  with  Europe,  Chittagong  was  inhabited  by 
some  irregular  Portuguese,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
pillaging  the  adjoining  countries.  The  hills  in  the  north 
and  east,  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  people  called  Choomeas. 
Beyond  them   are  the  Kookies*  who  live  in  a  state  of 
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perpetual  war,  and   esteem   bravery,  cunning,  and   the   book 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  the  highest  merits  that  any  man  ^i-^*^ 
can   possess.     The    land  of  this   district  is  divided  into 
very  small  possessions,  and  there  are  always  numerous  liti- 
gations on  questions  of  boundaries** 

At  the  mouth  of  the  great  Megna,  formed  by  the  unit- 
ed streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  is  the  isle  of  isieofSoa- 
Sundeep,  which  was  taken  from  the  Moguls,  and  erected  >  ^^^* 
into  an  independent  principality  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  by  Sebastian  Gonzales.  It  was  taken  in  1616  by 
flie  Arracanese,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mughs,  infested  and 
devastated  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Bengal,  carrying  off 
the  inhabitants  into  slaverjr.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Moguls  in  1666,  and  devolved  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany along  with  the  whole  province  of  Bengal* 

We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  mountainous  countries  Comr- 
which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  pla-  thIT v^- 
teau  of  Thibet.    Some  of  these  were  wholly  unexplored,  till  trkrv 
recent  transactions  led  the  British  armies  to  them  as  the  tauti. 
scene  of  warlike  operations. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  tract  situated  be-  Sutiedge 
tween  the  rivers  Sutledge  and  Jumna,  which  the  last  war  ^'^^ ''"""'** 
with  the  Ghoorkas  has  brought  into  the  view  of  Europe, 
and  which   was  the  scene  of  the  tour  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Fraser.f     That  territory  is  divided  into  about 
thirty  political  communities,   four  of  which,  being  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  others,  are  called  principalities. 
Such  was  its  condition  before  it  was  subdued  by  the  Ghoor- 
kas, and  to  this  it  has  been  nearly  restored  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  that  foreign  power  by  the  British  arms.    Though 
the  people  are  almost  all  aboriginal,  the  rulers  have  been 
always  strangers,  who  seem  to  have  come  among  them  on 
some  of  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  places,  and  finding 
them  barbarous  and  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  easily  subdu- 
ed thtn^    The  chiefs  were  almost  always  in  a  state  of 

•  W.  Hamilton's  i>e8criptioD  of  Hindostan,  vol.  I.  p.  167, 

t  See  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himalah 

mmmtains,  and  to  the  soMrces  of  |he  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  by  James 

BaiUie  Fraser,  Esq.  4to.  18^0. 
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mutual  war,  till  they  were  invaded  by  the  Ol|oorkas  in 
^°*^*'*  180S.  In  1814  it  was  wholly  occupied  by  this  people, 
"—""'"■"  who  had  not  only  committed  great  excesses  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  but  kept  up  a  rule  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive description.  They  maintained  here  a  force  of  7000 
men,  5000  of  whom  were  regular  troops,  armed  with  mus- 
kets like  the  sepoys.  Many  of  the  old  forts  which  they 
could  not  conveniently  occupy  were  destroyed.  The  re- 
venue extracteil  from  it  by  Ummer  Singh,  the  command- 
er, never  exceeded  282,000  rupees,  (d6.28,200.)  In  1815 
Sir  David  Auchterlony  took  the  country  after  a  hard  con- 
test, in  which  the  fortresses  of  Jytok  and  Almora  sus- 
tained the  attacks  of  the  Europeans  with  a  bravery  and 
perseverance  seldom  before  displayed  by  the  military 
powers  of  India.  This  conquest  cost  the  victors  no 
Pratentpo.  trifling  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure^  The  coun- 
liticai  ffj  ^ng^  ^,j^j^  ^  fp^  exceptions,  put  in  possession  of  the  for- 
mer expelled  chiefs.  Very  few  of  them  pay  tribute  to  the 
protecting  power.  They  have  engaged  to  submit  their  dis- 
putes to  British  arbitration,  and  to  furnish  a  specific  num- 
ber of  hill  carriers  in  case  of  military  operations  in  their 
country,  the  only  mode  of  conveying  baggage  over  these 
rugged  regions  being  by  human  labour.  The  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  indigenous  mountaineers  is  represented  in 
very  unfavourable  colours,  as  destitute  of  gratitude  or  ho- 
nesty; they  perpetually  rob  one  another,  and  the  poorest 
individual  wlio  has  a  rag  on  his  back  is  made  an  object  of 
plunder  in  passing  from  one  village  to  another.  The  long 
distracted  state  of  tiie  country  and  its  exti^raely  minute 
division  into  petty  independent  jurisdictions,  generated  or 
maintained  this  state  of  peculiar  degradation.  Their  sub- 
jugation to  harsh  masters,  and  the  exactions  to  which  they 
have  been  subjtTted,  have  rendered  them  indolent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  physical  constitution  is  far  from  being  robust 
The  four  largest  principalities  are  Cahlore,  (situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutledge,)  Hindoor,  Sirmore,  and  Bussaher. 
The  legitimate  Rajah  of  Sirmore,  Kurrvm  Perkaush, 
whose  birth  would  have  induced  the  victor^  to  re-establish 
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hiiDy  was  80  bad  a  character  that  he  was  set  aside,  and  his 
aoDt  a  minor,  seated  on  the  guddy,  (or  throne,)  under  the  xi'^H* 
guardianship  of  his  mother.     Kurruin  Perkaush  had,  daring  ' 

kis  possession  of  the  sovemgnty  before  the  Ghoorl^a  con<* 
quest,  oiunlered  every  person  of  worth  in  his  dominions, 
80  that  the  existence  of  such  characters  was  only  a  matter  of 
tradition:  yet  in  1816,  when  this  person  had  every  appeaiv 
tace  of  drawing  near  his  end,  his  wife  declared  her  resoiu- 
tion  to  terminate  her  life  at  the  same  time.  Nahan,  the  capi* 
tal  of  Sirmore,  is  a  large  open  town,  populous  and  hand- 
some, situated  on  a  level  spot  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  moan* 
tain.  It  stands  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain* 
From  the  top  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  mountains,  a 
magniCcent  view  is  obtained  of  the  plains  of  Sirhind  to  the 
south,  the  south-west,  and  south-east,  but  to  the  northward, 
the  view  is  terminated  by  the  snowy  mountains.— -Bussaher 
occupies  the  northern  extremity  of  the  territories  between 
the  Sutledge  and  Jumna.  This  state  pays  a  tribute  of  15,- 
000  rupees,  (L.1500)  per  annum.  Rampoor,  its  capital,  is 
a  great  mart  for  the  goods  of  Thibet,  those  of  the  hills  and 
of  the  plains. — Poondur  is  a  remote  and  barbarous  communi- 
ty among  the  hills,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which 
are  imperfectly  known.  It  has  never  been  subjected  to 
the  full  control  of  any  foreign  power,  such  as  that  of  the 
Ghoorkas.  The  people  demand  black  mail  of  several  of 
their  neighbours,  and  delight  in  the  life  of  libei*ty  and 
plunder  which  their  situation  enables  them  to  lead.* 

To  the  east  of  the  river  Jumna  lies  the  province  of  GurwaU  Gurwai 
The  southern  part  of  this  country  is  an  assemblage  of  hills  ^"aoon.* 
of  the  most  diversified  and  irregular  kind,  short  and  narrow 
ridges  in  all  varieties  of  angles  and  mutual  attitudes,  and  se- 
parated by  confined  valleys.  The  people  of  Gurwai  and  of 
Kumaoon  are  called  Kbasiyas;  and  their  language  also  goes 
under  that  name,  from  the  word,  Khas,  the  name  given  to  the 
aborigines,  who  are  reckoned  an  impure  race;  for  this  reason 
the  present  inhabitants  disclaim  that  appellation,  and  pre-, 
tend  that  their  progenitors  emigrated  from  the  south.    Ku- 

•  Fraser's  Journal, 
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maoon  lies  east  and  soath  from  Garwal,  being  separated 
XLYiu  f|.oii|  it  by  a  small  river ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  ter- 
^  ritories  are  widely  different  from  each  other.    Those  of 

Gurwal  are  comparatively  strong  and  active,  and  earn  their 
subsistence  in  a  great  measure  by  labouring  as  carriers  to 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy  places.  The  Gurwalians 
fix  ttieir  burdens  on  their  backs  with  slings,  but  the  Ka- 
maoonees  carry  them  on  the  head,  their  country  being 
somewhat  less  precipitous,  so  as  not  to  demand  so  imperi* 
ously  the  free  use  of  their  hands  in  climbing.  The  people  of 
Ourwal,  however,  have  always  crouched  beneath  any  politi- 
cal yoke  however  galling,  without  making  the  least  effort 
to  assert  their  independence,  though  their  country  is  strong 
and  well  adapted  for  defence.  Here  the  Bhagirath  and 
Alcananda  streams  unite  to  form  the  Ganges.  The  coun-* 
try  fell  under  British  influence  in  1814.  The  Rajah  of 
Serinagur  was  re-established ;  but,  as  his  former  capital  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  the  territory  which  tlie  British  retain- 
ed in  their  own  hands,  he  subsequently  fixed  his  residence 
at  Barahat*  The  river  Alcananda  is  the  Rajah's  eastern 
boundary,  and  to  the  east  of  it  lies  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Rumaoon. 
TowD  of  Serinagur,  the  late  capital  of  Gurwal,  occupies  a  central 
"''*^^'  situation  in  a  valley  about  three  miles  long,  surround- 
ed by  barren  mountains,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ri- 
ver Alcananda.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long.  The  houses  are  roughly 
built  of  stone  and  earth,  generally  two  stories  high,  and 
roofed  with  slate.  The  house  of  the  old  Rajahs  is  of 
granite,  and  four  stories  high.  The  river  Alcananda,  on 
which  the  town  stands,  has  made  great  encroachments  on 
it;  an  earthquake  in  1803  has  also  injured  it  greatly,  and 
in  1815  the  British  found  it  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  low  coun«i 
tries,  and  the  leading  persons  are  the  agents  of  the  bank- 
ing houses  at  Nujibabad  and  in  the  Doab,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  specie.    The  British  retain  possession  of 

•  Dr.  F.  Buchanan.    Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  toI.  II.  p.  633,  &c. 
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the  valley  of  Dejrrah  Doon,  situated  between  the  Jumna  and  book 
Ganges,  and  of  some  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view*  xi*yii* 
Kalunga  is  an  important  fortress  in  Gurwal,  which,  in  1 814,  -'^— ^ 
stood  two  separate  attempts  to  carry  it  by  storm,  but  was 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  garrison  during  the  prepara^ 
tions  made  for  a  third  assault  A  little  to  the  north-east  of 
this  fortress  are  many  caves,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  live  on  rice  of  a  remarkably 
large  grain.  The  caves  extend  for  some  distance  into  the 
iock,and  are  frequently  a  considerable  height  from  the grounjl, 
and  ascended  by  rope  ladders.  In  this  country  are  some  of 
the  holy  junctions  of  the  Gangetic  streams  called  Prayagas, 
and  the  two  sources  called  Gangootree  and  Kedarnath.  Bha- 
drinaih  is  a  town  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  huts,  with  a 
temple,  and  a  warm  spring  used  as  a  bath.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory is  filled  with  sacred  places,  which  the  Hindoos  make 
a  merit  of  visiting,  and  pay  stated  sums  in  the  form  of  offer- 
ings, at  numerous  places,  in  the  course  of  their  religious  tour. 
Between  the  rivers  Alcananda  and  Cali,  lies  the  Hindoo 
principality  of  Rumaoon.  Here  the  surface  is  lessKumaooD, 
prerupt  than  in  Gurwal,  the  plains  are  spacious,  and  the 
hills  of  easy  ascent  I'he  population  is  denser,  and  the 
cultivation  carried  higher  up  the  hills.  The  towns  and 
villages  look  well  at  a  distance,  but,  on  nearer  inspection, 
are  found  dirty.  The  houses  are  two  stories  high,  the 
ground  floor  being  occupied  by  the  cattle.  The  people 
dress  in  cotton  stuffs,  while  the  Gurwalians  dress  in  wool. 
Their  dispositions  are  mild.  Polygamy  is  much  practised 
among  them.  The  men  take  the  charge  of  the  household 
affairs,  while  the  women  undertake  all  the  drudgeries  of 
agriculture.  They  ai*e  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  ^ 
Brahmins,  who,  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Ghoorkas,  raised  and  deposed  the  Rajah  at 
^easlire.  Almora  is  the  capital  of  Kumaoon,  and  was  the  rortresi  of 
scene  of  important  and  well  contested  military  actions  in  ^i«><»»- 
1815.  There  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Kumaoon  district 
called  Palnkhandi,  very  precipitous  in  its  surface,  contain- 
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i»g  flie  snowy  peak  of  Rhamnee,  ^,700  feet  abore  the  oeeftn. 
siiVii.  rjtj^^  ||{|]g  abound  in  timber.  Some  of  the  cedars  areof  enor- 
"~— ""  raous  size.  Some  specimens  of  them  have  measured  StT  feet 
tn  circumference  at  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground^ 
and  i80  feet  in  height.  Hemp  grows  with  uncommon  luxa^ 
riance,  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  wide  spreading 
Paper  branches.  There  is  a  plant,  resembling  butcher's  brooniy 
plant.  i^ni  ^iiich  the  inhabitants  make  a  paper  which  is  in  request 
among  the  native  bankers  of  India  for  bills  of  exchange,  as 
being  only  moderately  bibulous,  and  stronger  than  other 
paper.  Birch  bark  is  used  for  writing  on,  and  quantities  of 
it  are  sent  to  (lucknow,  where  it  is  used  to  line  the  snakes, 
or  winding  tubes,  of  the  hookahs.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Bhootees*  There  are  ten  villages  among  the  snowy 
mount  tins  inhabited  exclusively  by  that  race.  They  indeed 
occupy  in  general  the  alpine  heights  nearest  to  the  snowy 
Him&lahs,  both  on  the  north  .md  south  side.  They  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  religious  observances  and  commerce.  On 
some  occasions  they  are  concerned  in  military  operations, 
but  rather  unwillingly.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  than 
the  other  mountaineers.  They  adhere  to  the  lama  religion, 
which  they  mix  with  several  Hindoo  superstitions.  Some 
of  these  tracts  are  only  inhabited  in  the  summer  months : 
such  as  the  village  Malari  on  the  Niti  ro.id.  In  Gurwal 
and  Kumaoon  the  sale  of  children  was  a  daily  practice,  and 
a  subject  of  taxation  under  the  Ghoorka  government,  but 
has  been  abolished  by  British  authority.* 

Kingdom  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^1^^^  Countries  lies  the  kingdom  of  Ne- 
of  ifepai.  p^]^  one  of  the  largest  and  most  compact  sovereignties  of 
modern  Indostan,  comprehending  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
northern  hills  of  India.  The  name  of  Nepal  proiierly  be- 
longs only  to  one  magnificent  valley,  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom consisting  of  other  conquests  of  the  Ohoorkas,  who 
are  its  masters.  This  kingdom  is  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, all  the  sides  of  which,  except  the  northern, 
are  bounded  by  the  British  possessions.    It  in  general 

*  W.  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostan,  vol.  II.  p.  648. 
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extends  about  twenty  miles  into  the  plains  of  Indostan.  To  book 
tiie  north  of  this  flat  belt,  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills,  be-  xltii. 
tween  which  and  the  high  mountains  there  are  fine  valleys  """^""^ 
of  considerable  length ;  these  are  well  cultivated,  and  called 
dooii,  a  term  synonymous  to  ^  strath"  or  <'  glen/'  Along 
the  bottoms  of  the  hills  there  is  a  rich  low  tracts  which 
is  IdEI  without  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  extreme  un<* 
healthiness;*  though  some  parts  which  have  been  well 
deared  appear  to  be  tolerably  healthy.*— A  great  part  of 
the  country  among  the  hills  is  very  productive  in  grain  and 
various  fruits,  such  as  pine  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
oranges.  Ginger  and  cardamoms  form  part  of  the  valua- 
ble produce  of  these  tracts.  Much  of  this  mountainous 
rqpon  consists  of  granite:  it  contains  much  iron,  lead, 
copper,  some  "Zinc,  and  a  little  gold  in  some  of  the  rivers: 
it  also  contains  mines  of  sulphur.  The  breadth  of  the 
hilly  region,  between  the  plains  and  the  alpine  region,  is 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  Catmandoo,  the  capital,  but 
it  is  greater  in  the  western  parts.  The  alpine  region  itself 
is  of  equal  extent  The  snowy  ridge  winds  considerably^ 
but  has  few  interruptions,  and  is  in  most  places  quite  im- 
passable. 

The  numerous  valleys  interspersed  among  these  moun- 
tainn  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  differing  in  lan- 
guage and  customs.    Those  who  have  any  pretensions  Newan. 
to  be  aboriginal  have  the  Mongolian  character  and  as-|^^^ 
pecL    The  most  fertile  part  of  Nepal  Proper  was  for-tantt. 
merly  occupied  (and  still  in  a  great  measure  is)  by  the 
Newars,  a  race  addicted  to  agriculture  and  commerce^ 
aad  far   more    advanced  in   the   arts  than  any  of  flie 
oflier   mountain   tribes.    They  profess   the   doctrines  of 
Buddha;  but  instead  of  acknowledging  the  Lama,  they 
have  a  priesfliood  of  their  own.    They  have  also  adopted 
the  Hindoo  practice  of  division  into  castes.    In  ^the  more 
i^SS^  parts,  there  is  a  tribe  called  Murmi,  a  robust  race^  * 
who  live  by  agriculture  and   the  carrying  of  burdens. 

*  Col.  Kirkpatrick'B  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  NeplL],  p.  20. 
VOL.  III.  9 
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^ooK  They  are  hated  by  the  Gboorkas,  for  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
XLVii.  ^^^.  gui)^  j^^i  being  permitted  to  kill  these  sacred  animaby 

'  they  eat  those  that  die  a  natural  death*    The  Hindoo  inha- 

bitants of  Nepll  have  the  character  of  being  both  abject 
and  arrogant,  debauched,  jealous,  and  revengefal.  The 
Ghoorka  military  are  more  orderly  than  that  which  was 
previously  maintained  by  the  native  Rajahs,  but  inferior  to 
the  British  sepoys.  They  are  armed  with  matchlockSf  for 
which  they  do  not  use  cartridges.  The  war  standard  exhi- 
bits, on  a  yellow  ground,  the  portrait  of  Huniman,  a  gigan- 
tic monkey  and  Hindoo  demigod. 

k"of  Nel"     '^'*®  ^^^^  ®®*®^*  portions  of  the  Ghoorka  territories  con- 

iSi.^  ^'  sist  of  two  delightful  valleys,  called  Great  and  Little  Nep&L 
The  large  valley  is  nearly  circular,  watered  by  numerous 
rills,  running  from  the  mountains,  and  meeting  in  the  cen- 

Catman-  jj.^,  in  the  Bogmutty.  Here  is  Catmandoo,  the  capital, 
which  stands  4784  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Hoice, 
though  in  lat  27**  50',  it  enjoys  a  climate  similar  to  tiiat 
of  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  temperature  of  the  springs 
is  64%  The  periodical  rains  extend  to  this  spot  The 
hoe  is  the  great  instrument  of  cultivation,  hut  extremely 
awkward  from  its  shortness,  obliging  the  workman  either  to 
stoop  greatly,  or  to  sit  on  his  heels,  the  last  of  which  pos- 
tures he  generally  prefers.  They  have  numerous  water- 
mills  for  grinding  com,  an  improvement  not  known  in 
southern  Indostan.  There  are  considerable  manufincto- 
ries  of  copper,  of  brass,  and  a  kind  of  bell  metal.  Thegr 
make  bells,  but  not  equal  to  those  made  in  Thibet  They 
make  several  bell  metal  vessels,  and  sell  them  along 
with  those  of  brass  and  copper  in  Thibet  The  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  the  valleys.  Both  the 
hills,  and  the  low  country  called  Terriani,  are  very  thinly 
peopled.  The  Newars  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Parbutties,  or  mountaineers.  To  them  also  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  generally  confined.  They  are  de- 
spised by  the  Parbutties  as  an  unwarlike  race,  and  are 
treated  with  oppressive  rigour  and  extortion  by  their  ru- 
lers. They  have  in  some  degree  the  Mongolian  features, 
but  with  a  much  wilder  expression.    Most  of  the  ser* 
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rants  are  slaves.  Some  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  Raje-  book 
poots,  and  art  as  cooks,  which  is  considered  as  a  situation  ^^v» 
of  great  dignity.  It  is  reckoned  disgraceful  in  any  one  to 
sell  his  children  to  an  infidel,  or  a  person  of  impure  caste^ 
although  this  is  sometimes  done  in  urgent  cases ;  and 
the  individual  who  does  it  does  not  on  that  account  lose 
caste.  He  would  however  incur  this  dreaded  calamity,  if  he 
should  at  any  future  time  receive  such  a  child  again  into 
his  house.  The  female  slaves  of  the  Maha  Ranny,  or 
Queen,  are  allowed  some  peculiar  privileges,  and  have  con- 
siderable influence  at  court  In  the  day  time,  they  at- 
tend their  royal  mistress ;  and  when  she  goes  out,  some  of 
them  follow  her  as  a  body  guard,  dressed  and  riding  on 
horseback  like  men,  and  armed  with  swords.  Catman- 
doo  is  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of  20,000.  There 
are  some  other  fine  cities  in  the  same  valley ;  as  Lalita 
Patau,  whicli  contains  24,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  an  independent  state.'  Bhatgona  is  another, 
which  was  also  a  capital  before  the  Ghoorka  invasion.  In 
the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  this  valley  are  the  sacred 
springs  of  the  Seher  at  the  village  of  Sulti  Khul.  They 
contain  multitudes  of  small  fish,  which  are  never  touched, 
the  inhabitants  believing  that  any  attempt  to  steal  them 
Will  be  followed  by  instant  death.* 

The  other  valley  is  called  Noakote,  about  six  miles  long,  Vaiity  of 
and  one  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  ;  possessing  an  extremely  N®*^®*®- 
fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  bearing  all  the  productions  of 
Bahar,  though  hemmed  in  by  the  snowy  mountains  on 
the  north.  Though  so  near  the  hills,  it  appears  not  to 
be  quite  so  elevated  as  that  of  Catmandoo.  The  heats 
are  so  great  after  April  that  tlie  country  is  not  habitable^ 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  called  the  OwLf 
North  from  Catmandoo,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles 
taken  in  a  straight  line,  though  requiring  eight  days  to  ac- 
complish the  journey,  is  Nielkantha,  a  town  of  pilgrimage^ 
which  is  visited  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 

•  Kirkpatrick's  Nepal,  p.  75.  +  Ibid.  p.  117. 
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BOOK  August,  though  the  road  is  scarcely  passable,  on  account  of 
xxYii.  |;]|e  depth  of  the  snow;  avalanches  and  glaciers  being  fire- 
quent  During  this  short  period  a  fair  is  held  here^  and 
many  shops  are  opened ;  but  when  the  cold  season  sets  iUf 
it  is  abandoned  by  all  its  inhabitants,  who  remove  to  a 
milder  climate.  The  name  signifies  ^  a  blue  throat,'*  and 
is  an  epithet  of  Siva,  originating  from  an  exploit  said 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology  to  have  been  performed  by  that 
deity. 
Th«  twen-  Immediately  west  from  Nepal  Proper,  is  a  country  of 
Ra^  considerable  extent,  called  **  the  territory  of  the  twenty-four 
Rajahs/'  because  it  formerly  consisted  of  that  number  of 
petty  states  under  Rajahs  who  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Jemlah  Rajah.  One  of  these  is  Ghoorka,  the 
original  seat  of  the  power  which  has  made  such  extensive 
conquests  in  those  regions.  Jemla  was  once  bounded  by 
Gurwal,  and  had  the  ascendency  over  numerous  states. 
It  contains  a  fine  valley,  indented  with  deep  ravines  twenty 
miles  long,  and  ten  wide,  resembling  that  of  Nep&l,  but 
more  chequered  with  hills.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and 
contains  valuable  mines  of  rock  salt  The  Bhootees,  who 
are  Lamaists,  form  the  majority  of  the  population;  but 
all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it  have  reached  us 
through  the  medium  of  natives,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  visit- 
ed by  Europeans. 
Macwan-  Mucwanpoor  is  an  important  district  subject  to  the  Ra- 
poor*  jah  of  Nepll.  It  was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it 
now  is.  It  lies  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  NepU  valley, 
and  the  San  Cosi  river.  One  half  of  it  is  in  the  level 
country  called  the  Terriani,  a  belt  about  twenty  miles 
wide.  This  contains  some  hilly  and  poor  land,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  rich,  though  uncultivated,  and  on  this 
account  abounding  in  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The 
breed  of  elephants  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  The  na- 
tive Rajahs  formerly  encouraged  the  exuberance  of  the 
jungle  for  their  own  defence,  cultivating  a  few  rich  spots 
which  were  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  forests.  Under 
the  Ohoorka  dynasty,  it  has  been  more  extensively  clear- 
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ed.  It  produces  excellent  tobacco,  and  some  red  cotton,  book 
To  the  north  of  the  Terriani,  Mucwanpoor  consists  of  ^^^^^ 
a  gradation  of  small  hills  abounding  with  pines.  The 
peasantry  all  over  this  district  are  dirty  and  poor.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  of  the  British  with  the  Ne- 
palese  government,  the  former  proposed  to  restore  an 
old  Rajah  to  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  this  territory : 
but  the  matter  probably  remains  still  unsettled,  being  put 
off  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Nep&lese.  To  the  east  of 
Nepftl  Proper,  the  mountains  are  chiefly  occupied  by  two 
tribes  called  Kirauts  and  Limboos  intermingled,  both 
sabject  to  the  Ghoorkas.  They  are  not  sincere  followers 
ot  the  Brahmins,  but  are  compelled  by  their  present  rul- 
ers to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  for  which  they 
hare  a  strong  predilection.  With  Thibet  there  are  two 
roads  of  communication  from  NepU. — ^Morung  lies  onMorung. 
the  east  of  Mucwanpoor,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  physical 
character.  It  continues  subject  to  the  Ghoorkas,  witti  the 
exception  of  a  section  extending  thirty-five  miles  to  the  west 
oftheTeesta. 

To  the  east  of  Morung  lies  the  principality  of  Sikkim,  Sikkim. 
about  sixty  miles  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  included  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river  Teesta. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lapcha  tribe.  They  mostly  pro- 
fess Lamaism,  eat  beef,  pork,  and  other  animal  food  held  by 
the  Hindoos  in  detestation,  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  and 
do  not  marry  their  females  till  they  arrive  at  maturity.  They 
are  not  so  enervated  by  excess  in  religious  devotion  as  the 
Bhootees  j  hence,  though  the  latter  had  the  ascendency  in 
the  government  previously  to  the  Ghoorka  invasion,  the 
armies  consist  chiefly  of  the  more  vigorous  Lapchas.  In 
17M,  the  Ghoorkas,  in  a  desperate  contest  near  to  the  ca- 
pital Sikkim,  defeated  the  Rajah,  and  soon  after  obtained 
possession  of  the  principality;  though  the  submission  of 
the  pei^le  and  their  loaders  was  only  partial,  and  accom- 
panied with  much  annoyance  to  their  masters,  who  after- 
wards gave  them  a  chief  of  their  own  tribe.    In  the  rup- 
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tare  between  the  Ghoorkas  and  the  British  in  1814,  the 
Rajah  declared  in  favour  of  tlie  latter,  and  at  the  paciiira- 
tion  was  reinstated  in  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moun- 
tain territory,  together  with  a  tract  of  low  land  ceded  by 
the  Ghoorkas,  essential  to  the  support  of  his  people* 
This  is  rich,  but  not  all  under  cultivation.  The  chief  pro- 
duce is  rice  and  madder.  In  consequence  of  their  coinci- 
dence in  religious  faith,  this  state  keeps  up  more  inter- 
course with  Thibet  than  any  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  and  it  is  through  this  medium  that  all 
communication  is  conducted  between  India  and  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalali  moun- 
tains. The  establishment  of  a  state  independent  of  the 
Ghoorka  sway,  and  under  friendly  relations  with  the  Bri- 
tish government,  has  arrested  the  progress  of  Ghoorkan 
ambition  to  the  eastward,  where  Bootan  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey,  and  the  approximation  of  this  power  to  the  Birman 
empire  might  have  generated  scenes  of  the  most  extensive 
warlike  confusion.  The  fort  of  Naggree,  in  Sikkim,  is  a 
place  of  uncommon  strength,  which  the  Ghoorkas  gave  up 
Vfiih  much  reluctance,  and  which  the  British  have 
strengthened  for  the  Rajah  with  some  powerful  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

BoAtan.  Contiguous  to  Sikkim  on  the  east,  is  Bootan,  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Deb  Rajah,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
our  account  of  Thibet,  estimated  at  an  extent  of  250  miles 
in  length,  and  ninety  in  average  breadth.  It  is  entirely 
mountainous  in  its  northern  part,  the  reverse  of  Thibet^ 
which  is  a  level  table  land.  At  the  base  of  the  hills,  near 
the  frontier  of  Bengal,  there  is  a  valley  choked  up  with  jun- 
gle, and  unhealthy.  The  face  of  the  country  in  general  is 
greatly  diversified,  and  there  are  places  of  very  opposite 
climates  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of 
agricultural  industry,  and  irrigation  is  much  attended  to; 
the  labours  of  the  field  are  devolved  on  the  females. 
Wild  animals  are  not  numerous  in  Bootan ;  but  monkeys  of 
a  large  size  and  a  handsome  form  abound,  and  are  held 
sacred  by  the  Bhootoes,  as  well  as  by  the  Hindoos.    A  ca- 
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rayan  dispatched  bj  the  Deb  Rajah  annually  yisits  the  book 
Bnng^poor  district,  bringing  with  it  the  coarse  woollen  ma-  ^^v**- 
nnfacture  of  the  country,  Thibet  cowtails,  walnuts,  ivory,  ""—"■*" 
musk,  gold  dust,  silver  in  ingots,  Chinese  silks,  tea,  pajier, 
and  knives,  besides  horses ;  it  takes  back  in  return,  Eng- 
liA  woollens,  indigo,  dried  fish,  quicksilver,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, incense,  sandal  wood,  copper,  tin,  gunpowder,  hides, 
cotton  cloth,  and  pigs.  The  value  of  the  whole  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds 30,000  rupees ;  and  the  indigo  forms  one  half  of  it 
This  timid  government  will  not  permit  any  caravan  from 
Bengal  to  enter  Bootan.  Tlie  military  weapons  of  the 
Bootaners  are  bows  and  arrows,'  shoii;  straight  swords, 
faulchions  resembling  pruning  hooks,  and  a  few  bad 
matchlocks.  The  people  are  of  large  stature,  many  of 
them  six  feet  high ;  more  ruddy  and  robust  than  the  Ben- 
galese,  but  very  subject  to  glandular  swellings  in  the 
throat  Their  eyes  and  features  are  in  a  gi*eat  measure 
Mongolian.  Their  skins  are  smooth ;  and  they  have  no  beard 
till  well  advanced  in  years.  Tea  is  much  used  among 
them.  Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  together 
flour,  salt  hotter,  bohea  tea,  with  some  other  astrin- 
gent vegetable,  and  water ;  boil  them  together,  and  beat 
them  ap.  When  they  have  finished  the  cup,  they  lick  it 
clean  with  the  tongue.  Tlieir  houses  have  only  one 
story,  but  the  palace  of  the  Deb  Rajah  has  several, 
which  are  ascended  by  lofty  stairs.  The  country  being 
mountainous,  abounds  in  bridges  hung  on  iron  chains. 
When  the  Deb  Rajah  takes  a  dose  of  physic,  his  physi- 
cian is  obliged  to  swallow  an  equal  dose.  The  ministers 
of  religion  are  quite  distinct  in  their  habits  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  latter  take  no  part  in  matters  of  spiritual 
concern.  The  Deb  Rajah,  their  governor,  is  considered  as  The  Deb 
the  secular  vicegei*ent  of  their  spiritual  prince  called  Dhar^  5hirmr^ 
ma  Rajah,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  the  deity,  who  some-  Raja. 
times  interposes  his  opinion  with  aW  air  of  authority.  The 
people  of  the  low  countries  belong  to  subdued  tribes,  and 
ttetnie  Bootaners  live  in  the  mountains;  sometimes  de- 
scending to  enforce  obedience  from  the  people  of  the  plains^ 
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XLTii.  states.  On  such  occasions  it  is  said  tliat  their  attacks  exhi- 
■  bit  a  horrid  combination  of  cowardice,  perfidy,  and 
diabolical  cruelty.  It  was  in  1772  that  this  country  first 
fell  under  the  observation  of  the  British,  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  invasion  made  by  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  tern* 
tory  of  Cooch  Bahar.  Two  battalions  of  native  infantry 
were  employed  to  drive  them  back,  and  pursue  them  into 
their  own  country,  when  the  fortress  of  Dellamcotta  was 
taken  by  storm.  On  this  occasion  the  Deb  Rajah  obtained 
a  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  Teshoo  Lama.  The 
town  of  Tassisudon,  the  capital  of  Bootan,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  cultivated  valley,  which  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  castle  or  palace  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  Near  it  is  a  long  line  of  sheds,  where 
workmen  are  employed  in  forging  brazen  gods^  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  houses.'^' 

Kingdom  of  On  the  south  of  Bootan,  and  extending  a  great  way  to 
the  east,  is  the  kingdom  of  Assam.  It  adjoins  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  at  the  north-east  comer,  about  the  91st 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  thought  probable  that  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Ava  on  the  easl^ 
about  the  96th  degree  of  longitude,  and  is  at  that  part 
180  miles  from  Tunan  in  China.  It  is  the  basin  or  val- 
ley through  which  a  large  portion  of  the  river  Brahmar 
pootra  flows.  The  average  breath  of  the  valley  is  about 
seventy  miles,  but  the  present  territory  of  the  Rajah  of 
Assam  nowhere  reaches  the  hills, — these  belonging  to  the 
Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan.  The  western  province  is  named 
Camroop,  extending  nearly  as  far  east  as  the  celebrated 
temple  of  middle  Kamakhya.  The  long  island  formed 
by  the  division  and  re-union,  of  the  river,  contains  many 
low  woody  hills,  and  a  great  extent  of  fine  low  land,  pos- 
sessed of  great  natural  fertility.  The  middle  province, 
or  Assam  Proper,  is  more  extensive  than  the  western.  No 
European  has  penetrated  much  further  than  Gohati,  the 

•  See  Capt.  Turncr'a  Account  of  Thibet,  and  Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 
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capital,  situated  at  its  western  extremity.  Its  length  is  book 
not  known.  It  comprehends  the  northern  half  of  the  wes-  xlvii. 
torn  island  formed  by  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Terj  large  island  named  MajulL  It  is  more  fer« 
tUe,  and  less]  hilly  than  Camroop.  The  third  province  is 
a  small  and  insignificant  tract,  of  which  very  little  is 
known.  For  a  great  way  to  the  east,  no  part  of  this  state 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  On  the  north  Assam 
is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Bootan,  Auka,  Duffala, 
and  Miree^  and  on  the  south  by  the  Oarrow  mountains, 
which  become  higher  as  they  extend  east,  and  change  the 
name  of  Garrow  to  that  of  Naga.  The  animal  and  ve- 
getable productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Bengal.  Three- 
fourttis  of  the  {Mroduce  consist  of  rice.  The  trade  of  this 
kingdom  has  diminished  of  late  years,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  by  the  violence  of  intes- 
tine broils.  It  is  a  rule  of  state  in  Assam  that  no  person 
of  the  royal  blood  can  succeed  to  the  throne  if  he  has  any 
blraush  or  scar  on  his  body ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  prac- 
tice to  mark  artificially  those  who  are  not  to  succeed  to  the 
crown,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  wars  about  the  succession. 
Hie  criminal  code  is  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  but  among  the 
rich  its  punishments  are  easily  averted  by  bribery.  All  the 
nembers  of  the  family  of  any  rebel,  both  male  and  female, 
are  ca^tally  punished.  Rafts  covered  with  human  heads 
are  sometimes  found  floating  down  the  Brahmapootra, 
supposed  to  be  supplied  from  this  source.  The  popula- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  under  half  a  million :  about  three- 
finirths  of  the  country  are  uncultivated  jungle.  It  con- 
tains no  shops  nor  markets,  and  their  towns  are  merely 
groups  of  tiie  most  miserable  hovels.  The  national  cha- 
racter has  deteriorated  since  the  introduction  of  the  Brah- 
minical  religion.  They  have  become  more  pusillanimous 
towards  foreigners,  and  more  disunited  among  themselves.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Assam,  to  the  west  and  the  Adjoining 
north,  there  are  a  few  states  or  principalities  which  main-  Bidgenee. 

•  See  Mr.  Wade's  work.    Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 
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BOOK  tain  more  op  less  sTiow  of  independence.  Sach  is  Bidge- 
'^^'^^  neoy  the  Rajah  of  which  has  part  of  his  possessions  within  the 
limits  of  the  Bengal  pnivince,  subject  to  the  English,  and 
another. part  within  the  territory  of  Bootan,  while  the  spot 
on  which  his  capital  is  situated  is  a  sort  of  neutral  ground, 
deriving  a  degree  of  independence  from  its  ambiguous  posi- 
tion. Here  the  prince  is  suspected  of  harbouring  bad 
characters,  and  sharing  in  their  plunder.  He  pays  a  tribute 
of  2000  rupees  to  the  English.* 
TheGu^  The  tribe  called  the  Garrows  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
'^**^  territory  included  in  the  great  bending  of  the  Brahmapoo- 
tra,  where,  from  running  west,  it  turns  to  the  south.  They 
formerly  occupied  this  territory  to  the  margins  of  the  ri- 
ver, but  are  now  confined  to  an  inland  hilly  district.  They 
are  a  ferocious  and  irregular  set  of  people,  and  a  military 
establishment  is  required  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  hold 
them  in  check  during  the  fairs.  Mingled  M'ith  them  are 
some  hostile  tribes,  who  have  subdued  portions  of  their 
country,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  They 
are  a  more  robust  race  than  the  Bengalese,  both  men  and 
women  are  active  in  their  habits,  and  would  be  industri- 
ous if  they  wei*e  secured  in  a  fair  recompense  for  their 
produce.  But  their  transactions  with  their  neighbours  are 
said  not  to  be  subjected  to  good  regulations  on  the  part  of 
Their  cha- the  latter.  They  eat  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  including 
raeter  and  jQgg^  ^ats,  frogs,  and  snakes.  Milk  they  hold  in  abhor- 
rence, as  a  kind  of  excrementitious  matter.  They  are  par- 
tial to  puppies,  which  they  cook  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
that  can  be  conceived.  They  first  make  the  animal  eat  as 
much  rice  as  its  stomach  will  receive,  then  tie  his  four  legs 
together,  and  throw  him  on  the  fire.  They  take  out  the 
animal  when  suflBciently  broiled,  rip  open  the  body,  and 
divide  the  rice  in  equal  shares  among  the  party  assembled. 
This  process  has  been  repeatedly  witnessed  by  the  Benga- 
lese traders.  They  have  some  other  characteristic  barba- 
rous customs.    When  a  quarrel  arises  between  two  6ar« 

•  Dr.  P.  Buchanan. 
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inwBy  Hie  weaker  party  escapes  to  a  distant  h  ill :  both  parties    book 
plant  a  tree  bearing  an  arid  fruit  called  chatakor*  and    xi'^H* 
siraar  solemnly  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  eat-  * 

iDg  their  adversary's  liead  iivith  the  juice  of  its  fruit.    If 
BO  opportunity  occurs  for  many  years,  the  feud  is  handed 
down  with  undiminished  virulence  to  posterity.    The  party 
which  eventaally  succeeds  in   cutting  off  the  head  of  his 
mdvenary,  boils  it  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree*  eats  part  of 
the  soapy  and  distributes  the  remainder  among  his  friends : 
the  tree  is  now  cut  do<¥n«  and  the  feud  is  ended ;  the  party 
of  the  deceased,  instead  of  indulging  the  spirit  of  vengeance^ 
acquiesces  in  the  award  of  the  good  foii;une  of  the  other. 
They  set  a  high  value  on  the  heads  of  Bengalese  people,  es- 
pecially when  they  belong  to  persons  of  rank.     When  they 
separate  one  from  the  body,  they  bring  it  reeking  among 
tibeir  friends,  fill  the  skull  with  victuals,  eat  out  of  it,  and 
accompany  the  feast  with  dancing;  then  bury  it  for  a  length 
of  time  suflEicient  to  make  the  flesh  separate  easily  from  the 
bonesy  after  which  they  dance  round  it  as  before,  and  hang 
it  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  house  of  the  murderer.     Such  a 
skull  has  its  value  in  exchange  like  any  other  piece  of  pro- 
perty.    It  forms,  in  fact,  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  the  va- 
lue is  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  individual.    The  head 
of  a  Hindoo  factor  who  had  purchased  the  zemindary  of 
Caloomaloopara  was  valued  at  1000  rupees;  that  of  a  com- 
mon peasant  costs  ten  or  twelve.    That  none  of  their  own 
people's  heads  may  be  passed  off  in  this  manner,  they  make 
a  point  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  powder.    Do- 
mestic feuds  are  numerous ;  but  they  have  courts  held  by  their 
chiefs  for  settling  disputes.    These  courts  do  not  inflict 
any  punishment,  unless  a  man  is  detected  in  uttering  a  false- 
hood  before  them,   which  incurs   the   penalty  of  instant 
death.    Dishonesty  and  stealing  are  not  frequent,  but  mur- 
ders are  daily  occurrences.    Those  who  are  not  converted 
to  the  Brahminical  religion  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls.    Their  supreme  god  has  a  wife,  though  no  chil- 
dren.   Tbey  use  no  images  or  temples.    They  do  not  write 
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BOOK  their  own  language;  a  few  among  them  can  read  and  write 
zLTii.  Bengalese.  This  description  applies  chieflj  to  the  norib- 
em  Garrows.  The  southem  are  partiallj  converted  to 
the  Brahminical  religion.  Their  colour  is  sometimes  a 
lighty  sometimes  a  deep  brown.  They  have  a  surly  look^ 
a  flat  nose,  small  eyes,  a  wrinkled  forehead,  oTorhanging 
eyebrows,  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  a  round  face. 
The  women  are  singularly  ugly,  short  and  squa^  but 
strong-bodied,  and  work  at  all  occupations.  Intoxication 
is  very  common,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  crimes.* 

Cachar.  Cachar,  on  tiie  south  of  Assam,  is  a  large  territory, 
which  the  Birmans  have  invaded  with  various  success, 
sometimes  being  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  country,  and  sometimes « succeeding 
in  exacting  tributary  engagements.    Between  Cachar  and 

Manipoor.  Arracan  lies  Cassay,  or  Munipoor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Bengal  districts  of  Tiperah  and  Silhet,  and  on  the  east 
separated  from  the  Birman  territories  by  the  river  Keen- 
duem.  The  natives  have  the  soft  countenances  of  the  Hin- 
doos, very  different  from  the  Birman  physiognomy.  Seve- 
ral of  them  who  have  been  taken  prisoners,  are  now  settled 
in  the  Birman  ciqpital,  Ummerapoor,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  skill  in  various  branches  of 
handicraft  work.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  form 
the  only  cavalry  in  the  Birman  empire.  Their  music  is 
pleasant,  and  conformable  to  the  European  taste.  They  pro- 
fess the  Brahminical  religion.  Their  capital  is  Munipoor, 
in  N.  latitude  24**  20',  and  E.  longitude  94'  80'.  The 
tract  in  which  it  is  situated  forms  the  nearest  communication 
between  the  north-east  comer  of  Bengal  and  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  Birman  empire,  but  the  whole  route  has 
not  been  traversed  by  any  European.  A  communication 
is  kept  up  between  Munipoor  and  Assam.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Birmans  in  1774,  and  is  still  tributary  to  that 
power.f 

*  Sipon.    Elliot.    Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 

i  Wade.    Syine's  Account  of  an  EmbasBy  to  the  King  of  Ava. 
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The  Deccan,  or  Bauihem  Indostan, 

Thb  countries  topographically  described  in  the  preceding    book 
book  are  sometimes  called  Indostan  Proper.    To  the  south  xltiii. 
of  these  lies  a  beautifiil  triangular  region,  stretching  from  ' 

a  broad  base  of  fifteeen  degrees  of  longitude,  through  a 
range  of  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  latitude,  that  is^ 
from  23*"  N.  to  8*  but  gradually  becoming  narrower  as  it 
proceeds  southward,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  at  Cape 
Comorin.  This  portion  of  India  has  been  called  the  Pen- 
insula ;  and,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  country  which  is  to  fol- 
low it  in  our  descriptions,  it  has  been  denominated  ^  the  Pen- 
insula on  this  side  of  the  Ganges.'^  A  more  appropriate 
name  for  it  is  the  Deccan,  which,  according  to  some,  means 
Dakkan,  or  ^  the  south,''  according  to  others  Daxint^  or 
'^the  country  on  the  right,'*  as  it  is  on  the  right  of  those 
travellers  or  conquerors  who  enter  by  the  way  of  Persia. 
The  term  Deccan  has  not  always  been  equally  extensive  in 
its  application.  In  its  most  ancient  acceptation  it  includ- 
ed the  iniiole  peninsula,  for  it  all  belongs  to  the  Poonyaboamif 
or  holy  land  of  the  Brahmins.  It  is  full  of  ancient  places 
of  pilgrimage,  and  has,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history, 
been  inhabited  by  Hindoos.  At  the  epoch  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Puranas,  it  was,  like  the  rest  of  Indostan^  di- 
vided into  a  multitude  of  smaJl  principalities. 
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XLviii.  gQ  under  the  common  appellation  of  Draviras.  The 
■""""""■  Ooorjanas,  or  Goojers,  seem  to  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  oilier  Tour  at  some  period  comparatively  recent,  by  dr* 
cumstanres  buried  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Other  two^ 
the  Mahrattas  and  Tdingas  have  always  been  numerous 
and  powerful  nations,  occupying  the  western  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  On  the 
south,  the  Camatas  or  Canaras  come  in  contact  with 
them,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Tamulas^  or  Draviras  properly  so  called,  dwell  in  the 
southern  extremity.  This  division  of  races,  marked  by 
diversity  of  language  and  of  writing,  and  consecrated  by 
a  religion  which  pnihibits  any  mixture  of  caste,  has  with- 
stood the  shock  of  conqtiests,  the  caprices  of  tyrants,  and 
even  the  intcilerance  of  Mahometan  bigotry.  Within  the 
territorial  limits  of  these  different  races,  a  certain  number 
of  others  are  found,  who  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  to 
this  country  by  motives  of  interest,  or  who  have  sought  in  it 
an  asylum  from  the  cruelty  of  conquerors :  but,  as  they 
have  i*emained  completely  insulated,  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, langiia,i;es,  religious  and  nuptial  ceremonies,  bear 
test!  iiony  to  their  origin,  and  to  the  permanent  character  of 
all  their  institutions. 
Dmsion.  Conquests  and  political  revolutions  have  occasioned 
changes  in  the  boundaries  and  relative  importance  of  the 
KioKdom  of  kingdoms  which  have  been  formed  in  this  peninsula.  -  The 
the  Decean.  ^l^g^l^iQ  which  in  the  fifth  century  had  Vijanagara*  or 
Bisnagor,  for  its  capit<«U  is  more  particularly  denominated 
**  the  kingdom  of  the  Deccan"  in  the  writings  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, Arabs,  and  Turks.  It  comprehended  the  more 
modern  provinces  of  Khandesh,  Dowletabad,  Bejapoor^ 
Golconda,  Berar,  and  Gundwana.  It  was  also  called  the 
kingdom  of  Narsinga,  from  the  title  assumed  by  its  sove- 
reigns. The  Mahometan  emperors,  or  Great  Moguls^ 
when  they  conquered  a  great  part  of  this  kingdomiy  of 
which  Dowletabad  was  the  most  conspicuous  portion^  call- 
ed it  the  government  or  vice-royalty  of  the  Deccan. 
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This  province  underwent  various  changes,  sometimes  by    book 
enlargement  and  sometimes  by  curtailment,   according  to  x^^™« 
the  changing  fortune  of  arms«  till  at  last  the  viceroy  or  Ni- 
zam  of  the  Deccan,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  vinMoftho 
his  masters  to  make  himself  independt*nt,  erected  a  separate  ^^^^°* 
state,  now  subject  to  England,  of  which  the  centre  is  Hy-  Nteam!*** 
derabad,  and  to  which,  as  a  state,  the  name  of  the  Deccan 
is  sometimes  particularly  applied. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  names  of  provinces  Late  and 
now  employed  in  the  geography  of  the  Deccan  are  some-  5|S?^  ^ 
times  those  imposed  on  them  as  Mogul  governments,  some- 
times those  of  indigenous   or  mussulman   kingdoms,  and 
sometimes  those  which  are  derived  fn>m  the  ancient  tribes. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  fluctuations  give  the  geogra- 
pher a  troublesome  task. — Old  political  divisions  are  al- 
ways less  impiirtant  than  those  now  existing,  and,  from  the 
recency  of  the' last  change,  existing  divisions  in  the  present 
instance  are  not  defined  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    But  we 
must  trace  their   leading   features. — Till    very   lately  we 
should  have  been  inclined  to  arrange  them  under  three  or 
four  different  heads,  founded  on  their  political    conditionf 
viz«  the  Mahratta  states,  the  MabometaTi  possessions,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  the  English  provinces,  and  the  Hindoo  principalities 
of  the  south.    But  recent  revolutions  have  so  completely  re- 
duced tlie  Mahrattas,  and  the  countries  immediately  subject- 
ed to  England  are  now  so  thoroughly  intermixed  with  those  of 
the  former,  as  to  break  up  all  compactness  of  territory ;  the 
others,  likewise,  are  become  so  completely  subservient,  or 
at  least  so  effectually  prevented  from  numbering  the  pos- 
sibility of  open  defiance  among  their  political  prerogativeSf 
that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  follow  a  simple  topogra- 
phical order,  noticing,  as  w^e  proceed,  the  influence  of  re- 
cent events  in  modifying  the  present  state  of  the  different 
localities. — In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  we  shall  first  take 
a  view  of  the  Deccan  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  the  exten- 
sive territory  which  lies  between  the  river  Nerbuddah,  with 
its  parallel  of  latitude,  extended  to  the  eastern  boundary^ 
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BOOK  and  the  Krishna^  and  then  of  the  remaining  part  or  tri- 
TLTiii.  angular  termination  of  the  land,  lying  between  the  parallel 
""■■"""  of  the  Krishna  and  Cape  Comorin* 

Tbb  Dec-     The  Deccan  Proper  does  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
ipsrT^^*  for  inland  navigation  as  the  more  northerly  provinces  already 
described.  The  rivers,  when  swollen  by  periodical  rains,  are 
too  impetuous  to  admit  of  it,  and  when  not  so  swollen  they 
are  too  shallow,  except  near  the  sea,  where  their  course  is 
obstructed  by  sand  banks.    The  roads  have  at  the  same 
Prevailing  time  always  been  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages.  Hence, 
mode  of  m.  ^^  region  is  marked  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  con- 
nag«*        ducting  an  interchange  of  commodities.    These  have  been 
transported  on  bullocks,  the  property  of  a  class  of  people 
named  Bunjarries,  emigrants  from  Riyepootana,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly    of  four   tribes,   the    Rhatores,    Barleah, 
Chowhan,  and  Powar.    In  1813,  these  were  supposed  to 
possess  182,000  head  of  cattle.    Besides  these,  a  race,  cal- 
led Mooltanies,  professing  the  Mussulman  religion,  who 
say  that  they  fled  from  Mooltan  when  invaded  by  Nadir 
Shah  in  1739,  have  a  share  in  the  same  occupation  of  car- 
riers, and  muster  about  5000  or  6000  head  of  cattle.* 

We  shall  take  our  departure  from  the  central  parts  in 
the  north ;  proceed  next  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  then 
take  the  western  provinces  in  the  same  order,  that  is,  from 
north  to  south. 
Province  of  We  begin  with  the  extensive  province  of  Gundwanat  so 
^°'^'^^'  called  from  the  tribe  of  the  Oonds  who  inhabit  the  west- 
em  parts  of  it,  or  Gundwana  Proper.  The  eastern  parts 
consist  of  a  number  of  petty  raja-ships,  which  are  almost 
independent,  and  not  mutually  connected.  They  are  of  no 
political  importance,  except  that  they  form  a  strong  wester* 
ly  frontier  to  Bengal  and  Orissa,  flie  country  being  wild, 
and  impenetrable  to  an  army.  Gundwana  is  a  large  qua- 
drangular territory,  with  its  sides  obliquely  placed  in  re- 
ference to  the  points  of  the  compass.    On  its  north-west 

*  Mr.  W.  Hamilton's  Description,  rol.  II,  p,  4. 
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ride,  it  is  bounded  by  Malwah  and  Allahabad ;  oh  the  north*  book 
cast  by  Bahar  and  Bengal ;  on  the  south-east  by  Orissa  and  xi>^m* 
the  Northern  Cirrara,  which  lie  between  it  and  Bengal  Bay ; 
and  on  the  south-west  by  Khandesh,  Berar,  Beeder,  and 
Hyderabad.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Nerbuddah  and 
Sone :  the  Wurdee  and  Godavery  form  its  south-west  fron- 
tier  line,  and  receive  several  tributary  streams  from  it  The 
Karoon,  Hatsoo,  and  Silair,  are  the  largest  rivers  hy  which 
it  is  intersected,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable  within  its 
limi^  It  is  on  the  whole  mountainous,  poor,  ill  watered, 
unhealthy,  wild,  and  thinly  peopled.  A  chain  of  mountains 
of  no  great  elevation  extends  from  the  southern  frontier  of 
Bengal  almost  to  the  Godavery,  separating  the  western  or 
Nagpoor  districts  from  the  eastern.  The  inhabitants  of 
tiiese  hills  are  called  Kurns  or  Camas.  The  native  Gonds  The  Gond 
in  the  west  are  a  miserable  race,  scarcely  advanced  one  step  ^"^^'* 
in  civilization,  and  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  Indian  so« 
ciety.  They  are  Brahminical  Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  hav- 
ing condescended  to  officiate  as  spiritual  directors  to  some 
of  tlieir  chiefs,  but  they  retain  many  impure  customs,  and 
eat  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  with  the  exception  of  beef.  One 
of  their  chiefs  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  to  Delhi 
by  one  of  Aurengzebe's  officers,  was  converted  to  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  had  his  conquered  lands  restored,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Boorahan  Shah.  His  descendants  wei*e 
afterwards  carried  captive  to  Nagpoor  by  the  Mahrattas 
They  are  still  Mahometans,  but  highly  respected,  and  family 
alliances  with  them  are  ambitiously  courted  by  the  other 
Gond  chiefs.  All  the  Gonds  have  been  rendered  tributaE7  to 
the  Mahrattas,  but  the  collection  of  the  tribute  could  never 
be  executed  without  the  presence  of  an  armed  force. 

The  capital  of  Gundwana  is  Nagpoor,  being  the  seat  of 
the  Bhoonsla  Mahratta  dynasty.  In  some  maps  it  is  erro-  **P^'' 
neously  represented  as  the  capital  of  Berar,  which  is  an  ad- 
joining province.  Nagpoor  is  an  extensive  city,  of  modern 
date,  but  meanly  built  The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy, 
and  the  houses  roofed  with  tile.  It  is  imperfectly  fortified 
with  a  wall.    The  fort  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 

VOL.111.  10 
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BOOK   The  British  residency  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city,  separated 

^u,Tui»  from  it  by  a  small  ridge  of  high  ground.*  The  city  and  sob- 
urbs  are  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  100,00a  This  was  once  a  powerful 
government,  hut,  having  so  far  departed  from  its  old  system 
of  reserve  and  neutrality  as  to  join  Sindiain  a  confederation 
against  the  English,  it  was,  in  180S,  deprived  of  Cuttak,  and 
thus  cut  off  from  its  connection  with  the  sea.  Becentty  the 
Raja  Appa  Saheb  having,  under  the  veil  of  friendly  relations^ 
engaged  in  a  series  of  deceitful  plots,  some  of  which  wore 
formed  immediately  after  he  had  been  reinstated  in  valuable 
possessions  by  the  conquerors  at  whose  mercy  he  was  placed  ; 
tliat  individual  was,  in  1818,  placed  in  confinement,  fronk 
which  he  escaped,  and  has,  by  the  l&test  accounts,  led  the 
life  of  a  predatory  fugitive  among  the  Gonds,  while  a  legi- 
timate heir  of  the  family  has  been  instated  in  the  throne  and 
territory ;  but  the  powers  of  the  family  are  now  greatly  cur- 
tailed,  the  British  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  north- 

Am«rkooii-  em  parts  situated  on  the  Nerbuddah*    Amerkoontook,  in  N. 

^^  lat  ^sr  55'  and  E.  long.  8£^  r,  is  a  wUd  and  thinly  inha- 
bited r^on,  but  a  celebrated  scene  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage* 
from  containing  the  sources  of  the  Sone  and  Nerbuddah  ri- 
vers. It  has  not  been  explored  by  Europeans;  but,  being 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions,  it  is  likely 

Mundeia.  to  be  soon  better  known  to  geographerst^— Mundela  is  a  strong 
fortress  on  the  Nerbuddah,  delivered  up  to  the  British  in 
1818.  The  central  district  of  Ohotteesghur  is  better  culti- 
vated than  the  rest  of  this  desolate  province,  and  exports 
grain.  Its  capital,  Ruttnnpoor,  consists  of  1000  miserable 
and  straggling  huts,  near  to  which  is  an  idol  of  blue  granite, 
nine  feet  high,  rubbed  over  with  red  painl^  and  ornamented 
with  flowers.  Here  are  many  pools  and  tanks ;  and  the 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  the  former  existence  of 
a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  Ryepoor,  another  town 
in  the  same  district  contains  3000  huts. 

*  A  view  of  the  residency  and  the  adjoining  hills,  is  given  in  Prinsep'f  Nar- 
rative, p,  144>  and  a  plan  of  the  vicinity  of  the  city  at  p.  230. 


Kuttun- 
poor. 
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On  tbb  east  of  GhmdwaDa,  on  tiie  Bengal  Bay,  is  the  book 
province  of  Qrissa,  bounded  hj  Bengal  on  the  north,  and  ^kl^ui^* 
the  Nfwtheni  Circars  on  the  soutliy  from  ^rhich  it  is  sepa-  "*"""* 
rated  hj  the  Chilka  lake.  In  the  interior  tlie  hiUs  areMmT''^ 
raggedy  nncnltivated,  overgrown  by  rank  jungle,  and 
imhealtiiy  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  armies  have 
mstnined  enormous  losses  by  sickness,  in  the  mere  act  of 
crossing  the  mountainous  ridge  which  extends  from  the 
Oodavery  to  the  Mahanuddy.  This  province,  tiiough 
provided  with  so  strong  a  natural  barrier,  has  always  easi- 
ly changed  its  masters,  in  consequence  of  the  apathy  of 
tiie  peoj^e :  and,  as  its  unheakhiness  has  discouraged  colo* 
Bization,  the  Hindoo  manners  are  maintained  in  greater 
purity  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  India.  It  con- 
tains some  monuments  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
a  flourishing  country  previously  to  the  Mahometan  invasion, 
and  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  narratives  of  some 
early  traveUers.  Nearly  half  of  it  is  now  under  British  ju- 
risdiction, including  all  die  low  parts  on  the  sea-coast  This 
part  is  plain  and  fertile,  but  not  well  cultivated  or  peo- 
pled. Its  inhabitants  are  reckoned  a  hundred  to  each 
square  mile.  The  hilly  parts  are  possessed  by  native  Ze- 
mindars, who  are  called  Ohurjaots,  and  are  tributary  to  the 
British  government.  They  contain  about  thirty  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Rice  and  salt  are  the  chief  produce 
of  the  province.  In  the  tributary  part,  the  people  are 
wretched  and  poor.  Some  live  by  buminj^  charcoal,  or 
smelting  iron,  others  by  felling  timber.  The  country 
swanna  with  wild  animals,  among  which  are  tigers  and 
jackals.  In  the  back  lying  parts  of  tiie  province^  the  na* 
live  Ooreaa,  a  courageous  and  fierce  race,  retain  their  pris- 
tine barbarous  manners,  and  commonly  go  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  or  swords,  which  last  are  broad  at  the  end  , 
and  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  worn  naked.  An  irrecon- 
dlable  hatred  has  always  subsisted  between  this  people  and 
the  M ahrattas.  Those  Ooreas,  who  are  within  the  British 
jurisdiction,  have  adopted  industrious  habits,  and  are  pu- 
10 
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BOOK  flillanimous  and  cunning.  In  th^  northern  maritime  part 
xiiYiii.  0f  Orissa  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  coarse 
calicos,  called  sanaes,  (or  turbans.  The  sea-port  town  of 
Belasore,  on  the  Booree  Bellaun  river,  though  much  fal- 
len off,  having  been  a  great  place  for  European  factories 
at  an  early  period  of  intercourse  between  India  and  Eu- 
rope, is  still  noted  for  maritime  transactions.  It  has  at 
different  times  been  the  scene  of  warlike  operations.  In 
1688,  in  a  dispute  with  Aurengzebe,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
English  under  Captain  Heath,  a  battery  of  thirty  guns 
taken,  and  the  town  plundered.  In  1803,  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  from  the  Nagpoor  Raja,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  dis- 
trict of  Cuttak  to  the  south,  lying  between  the.Chilka 
lake  and  the  river  Solundee,  is  a  flat,  rich,  alluvial  country. 
The  town  of  Cuttak  is  large  and  populous,  and  its  situa- 
tion below  high  water  mark,  so  as  to  require  embankments 
to  preserve  it  from  being  inundated  by  the  tide. 

In  the  district  of  Cuttak,  in  this  province,  is  the  celebrated 
T«rapie  Juggernaut,  in  lat  19''  40'  N.  and  long.  85""  54  E.  Jugger- 
SSpofJug- ******  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Vishnu,  under  which 
gernauc.  he  is  Worshipped  in  various  temples  in  different  parts  of 
India.  This  temple,  however,  being  esteemed  superemi- 
nent  in  sanctity,  receives  the  name  of  Juggernaut  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  decayed  gra- 
nite, but  conspicuous  from  «a  distance,  and,  on  so  flat 
a  coast,  an  excellent  landmark  for  navigators.  The  town 
Pooree,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  dirty  and  ill  built^ 
inhabited  by  a  sickly  Hindoo  population,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  priests  and  officers  of  the  idol.  The  land  for  ten 
miles  round  the  temple  is  reckoned  so  holy  as  to  insure 
future  bliss  to  every  person  who  dies  within  its  bounds. 
A  ridiculous  legend  is  attached  to  the  origin  of  the  image. 
Krishna,  a  divine  incarnation,  was  accidentally  killed  by 
the  arrow  of  Angadaa  hunter,  and  his  bones  were  placed 
in  the  belly  of  an  image  made  by  Yiswacarma,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  gods.    A  succession  of  different  images  has 
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been  fabricated,  and  the  Brahmins  engaged  in  removing    book 
the  sacred  bones  are  obliged  to  bandage  their  eyes  for  ^^^^^^* 
fear  of  being  struck  dead  by  the  effulgence  of  the  relics.  — — — ~" 
The  image  at  present  exhibited  is  a  carved  block  of  wood« 
with  a  hideous  visage  painted  black,  the  mouth  wide  and 
red,  the  eyes  and  head  very  large,  without  legs  or  hands, 
having  only  stumps  of  arms.    At  ceremonies,  he  is  supplied 
with  gold  or  silver  arms.     There  are  otiier  two  idols  repre- 
senting his  brother  and  sister,  which  are  o(  a  white  and  yel- 
low colour.     The  cars  on  wliich  they  are  elevated   are 
eighty  feet  high,  resembling  Hindoo  pagodas,  supported 
by  strong  frames  placed  on  four  or  five  rows  of  wheels, 
which  deeply  indent  the  ground  as  they  turn.    The  upper 
parts  of  the  cars  are  covei*ed  with  English  broad  cloth,  in 
party-coloured    ptripes,    and    decorated    with    streamers. 
During  the  festival  of  Ruth  Jattra,  the  three  images  are  Festival  of 
brought  forth  with  prodigious  ceremony  and  noise,  and^^*J^°' 
moved  along  on  these    machines,  amidst    the    shouts  of 
an  immense  multitude,  from  the  temple  to  the  garden- 
house  of  the  idol.     The  emulation  excited  to  participate  Fanaticism 
in  the  office  of  dragging  these  carriages  is  very  high  ;  ^o^*,f *" 
the  distance  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  the  motion  is  so         *• 
slow  that  the  jouniey  occupies  three  or  four  days.    Horrible 
scenes  often  occur  on  these  occasions.     Numerous  indivi- 
duals are  squeezed  or  trod  to  death  by  the  impetuous 
rushing  of  the  multitude.     Many  miserable  persons  die 
of  famine  or  fatigue  round  the  place,  and  often  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  before  they  reached  the  termination  of 
their  pilgrimage.      Many  offer  themselves  as  voluntary 
sacrifices  to  gratify  the  idol.    Here  superstition  assumes  a 
peculiarly  disgusting  form.    The  temple,  throne,  and  car- 
riage of  the  deity  are  covered  with  indecent  sculptures: 
the  motions  which  are  made,  and  the  songs  sung  by  the 
attending  priests  and  ministers,  are  grossly  obscene,  and 
the  highest  merit  and  admiration  are  attached  to  the  un- 
natural resolution  of  suicide,  when  formed  and  executed  by 
any  infatuated  individual.    When  any  such  announces  his  in- 
tention of  resigning  life  in  this  revolting  manner,  the  erow^ 
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BOOK   makes  way  for  the  devoted  individuaU  wbo  throws  himself  on 
XLYiii.  fiiQ  ground  before  one  of  the  chariot  wheels^  and  is  cri»hed 
to  death.  Sometimes,  by  laying  themselves  awkwardly  down, 
lationiu"^'  they  are  not  immediately  killed,  but  languish  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  agonies  of  death.    Their  bodies  are  not  interred, 
but  left  to  the  dogs  and  the  vultures.    The  air  is  deeply  in- 
fected with  the  putrid  effluvia  emitted  by  the  half  consmed 
hollies,  and  to  great  distances  round  the  place  human  bones 
and  skulls  lie  sto^wed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.    At  the 
times  of  the  festivals,  religious  mendicants  of  all,  descrip- 
tions abound,  who  employ  various  strange  devices  to  sti- 
mulate  the  charity  of  the  multitude,  such  as  standing  on 
their  heads,  filling  their  eyes  with  mud,  and  their  months 
with  straw,  or  lying  extended  in  a  puddle  of  water.    Na«- 
merous  offerings  of  food  are  made  to  Juggernaut,  and 
provisions  which  have  been  presented  by  others  are  pur- 
chased with  much  eagerness,  on  account  of  the  sacred  cba* 
racter  which  they  have  thus  acquired.     One  singularly 
takes  place  here,  that  the  distinction  of  caste  is  forgotten, 
and  all  descriptions  of  pilgrims  feast  with  the  Brahmins. 
Some  old  persons  come  on  purpose  to  die  at  Juggernaut, 
and  many  measure  the  whole  distance  of  a  long  journey  by 
the  length  of  their  bodies. 
infiroTt-       A  great  road  from  Calcutta  to  Juggernaut  has  been 
sTculdwlth^S^^  raised  at  an  average   six  feet   above   the   level 
/uggeroauiof  the  Country.     Between   Cuttak  and  Juggernaut  the 
branches  of  the  Maha  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty-seven 
stone  bridges  are  required.     The  chief  entrance  to  the 
town  and  temple  has  been  widened,  to  prevent  the  dismal 
casualties  above  alluded  to,  arising  from  the  rushing  of 
the  fanatical  crowd  on  the  opening  of  the  gate.     This 
place  was  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1803,  and  now  pre- 
sents the  curious  spectacle  of  a  heathen  temple  of  the  most 
exceptionable  kind,  regulated,  and  its  economy  managed, 
European  Under  the  British  government    Scruples  and  remonstrances 
pcrnpief ,    i^^^^  j^^^  made  by  well  meaning  individuals  on  this  point* 

*  See  the  details  and  raasonings  in  Buchanan's  CUsristian  Researches  in  Aiie, 
p.  18~ 30^  third  editioof 
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He  EnropeanB  certainty  give  no  countenance  to  the  atro-  book 
cioaa  acts  of  self  immolation  which  ure  perpetrated  here  ^'°'^"'' 
onder  the  influence  of  deluded  opinions:  but  it  would 
neither  be  wise  nor  fair  to  suppress  by  force  the  customary 
expressions  of  devotion^  and  the  institutions  which  hare  for 
ages  been  subsenrient  to  it»  and  it  would  shew  too  much  apa- 
thy to  stand  aloof^  and  leave  the  scene  to  its  own  course,  to 
die  foil  extent  of  all  its  attending  barbarities.  It  is  better 
to  give  fiill  toleration,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  their 
power  to  mollify  the  hideous  features  of  superstition  by  hu* 
mane  rq^lations  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  general 
nundy  and  fitted  to  impress  it  gradually  wiiii  the  superiority 
rf  liberality  and  good  sense  to  the  fooleries  of  superstition 
and  the  useless  tortures  and  violations  of  natural  feeling  to 
whicb  it  impels  its  votaries. 

In  tiie  year  lUS,  the  receipts  from  the  pilgrims  (chiefly  Revenue 
at  flie  tolls)  amounted  to  87,1 59  rupees.  ^M^of 

In  the  year  ISIS,  the  accounts  of  the  temple  stood  as^«<e»pi«- 
follows  :~- 

Ret€^^  Rupeei. 

FronpiIgrimf,ehiefljattlietolIi, 87,ira 

fnmi  landf  anisoed  to  the  temple,      •       •       .       .       •  20,643 

AnthoriaEed  coUectiooi  at  the  temptoi  -       .       -       •       -  5,997 


1 13,799 


CeUeetor't  establithniMit,  aad  coniiogeiicieiy 
Taloa  of  broad  cloth  for  the  idol,      - 

lof  thetempleitielf,  -       •       - 


rafflainiog  to  gOTerameDt,         •       .       •         38,426 

He  number  of  taxable  pOgrims  sometimes  amounts  to  70 
or  80,000 ;  but  the  number  of  persons  attending  exempted 
from  taxation  is  always  much  greater.  Many  ofiiurings  are 
Bade  to  this  temple  all  over  Indostan,  and  transmitted 
ttflwr  in  the  form  of  merchandize  or  bills  of  exchange* 
The  economy  of  the  temple  is  vested  in  the  Raja  of 
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BOOK    Khoorda,  by  the  British  government.  >  It  is  thought  that 
xxYiii.  1,200,000  persons  attend  annually^  of  whom  a  very  great 
"""""■""^  number  never  return. 

Provinc©  of     The  province  called  the  Northern  Circars,  includes  a  great 
them  Cir-  part  of  the  territory  which  once  belonged  to  Orissa,  viz. 
cars.         f^iQ  Goomsur  to  the  river  Godavery.    It  extends  south  as 
far  as  the  river  Gundegama.    The  southern  part  is  subject- 
ed to  extreme  heat  in  summer,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
standing  at  108°  at  midniglit  for  an  entire  week.    Under 
this  heat  the  wood  warps  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nails 
fall  out  of  doors  and  tables,  and  glass  is  liable  to  crack. 
The  hill  fever  prevails  in  the  upland  parts.    Much  grain 
is  produced  in  the   Circars.    Fruits   and    esculent   roots 
do  not  succeed,  and  are  thought  to  be  injured  by  the  sea 
air.    The  forests   of  Rajamundry  on  the  Godavery  yield 
abundance  of  large  teak  trees.     Several  kinds  of  wooUen» 
cotton,  and  silk  stuffs  are  manufactured  here,  but  not  in 
remarkable  quantity;   the  thread  is  prepared  by  the  fe- 
males.   Ships  of  500  tons  are  built  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Godavery.     The  native  inhabitants  are  wholly  Hindoos, 
with  the  exception   of  a  few  Mahometans  in  the  towns. 
The   hilly  lands   are  in  the   hands  of  zemindars,  some 
of  whom   were  driven  from  the  Carnatic  and  Orissa,  by 
DmsioQ  of  the  Mahometans,  in  1652.     Other  lands  are  divided  into 
|nJp*®"i°*'^  villages  or  townships,  a  sort  of  corporations  provided  with 
lagei.        their  proper  establishment  of  officers  and  servants.    Under 
this  simple  form  of  government,  the  inhabitants  have  lived 
from  time  immemorial.    The  boundaries  of  villages  have 
been   seldom   altered,  though  often  injured  or  desolated, 
and  the  same  name  ajnd  the  same  families  have  continued 
for  ages.      The   inhabitants   give   themselves   no  trouble 
about  the  breaking  up  of  kingdoms   while   their  village 
and  its  internal  economy  remain  unchanged.    This  state 
of  society  is  prevalent  in  the  whole  of  southern  or  peninsu- 
lar India. 
Political        In  1541  this  country  was  subjugated  by  the  Mahome- 
rud^r      ^^^    '"  ^"^^^  ^*  ^^  transferred  from  the  house  of  Ti- 
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to  the  Nizam  u1  Mulk.     In  174Z  it  was  ceded  to    book 
the  Prencli  East  India  Company.     It  passed  into  the  hands  ^^viii. 
•f  the  British  by  a  grant  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Nizam* 
A  considerable  force  (six  native  battalions)  is  required  to 
preserve  this  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountain- 
eersi  whose  haunts  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Bri- 
tish.^—Oaiyam  is   the   most  northern  district  in  this  pro- District  of 
Tince,  containing   Groomsur«  a  large  zemindary,  the  pos-  ^*°i""* 
sessor  of  which  was  found  on  accusation  and  subsequent  in- 
qviry  by  the  British  magistrate  in  1815  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  long  series  of  murders  among  the  females  of  his  seraglio, 
whom  he  destroyed  by  the   most  inhuman  tortures,  and 
tiirew  their  bodies  into  a  well  where  numerous  bones  were 
found,  demonstrating  that  the  practice  had  been  kept  up  for 
many  years. — To  the  south  of  this  is  Vizagapatam.    This  vizagapt- 
district  contains  the  zemindary  of  Bohilee,  the  possessor  of  JJ^"'  ^^^^^ 
which.  Kangaroo,  who  ranked  as  the  first  poligar  in  the  coun-  conduct  of 
tiy,  on  being  taken  in  his  last  strong  fort  by  the  French  com-  *  ^  **"' 
mander,  at  the  instigation  of  a  hostile  neighbour,  in  1757, 
•rdered  a  thorough  massacre  of  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  his  garrison ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  out  of  four 
who  had  taken  an  oath  of  vengeance  when  their  chief  fell,  i 

passed  through  the  quarters  of  his  enemy  Vizeram  Rauze,  i 

and  stabbed  him  in  thirty-two  places. — The  district  of  Ra-  RBjaoran-  j 

jamondry  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  Godavery,  but  the^'^* 
greater  part  to  the  south.    This  is  the  only  country  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bengal  Bay  which  furnishes  teak  wood. 
There  is  a  considerable  cultivation  of  sugar  on  the  Delta  i 

of  the  river.^-«To  the  south  of  this    is  Masulipatam,  fa-  Masuiipa-  I 

BOOS  for  its  chintzes.     The  population  is  industrious  and  '^™* 
nmneroas,  so  that  though  the  country  is  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated, it  imports  considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  other 
provisions. — ^l^o  the  south  of  this  is  Guntoor,  a  rich  and  District  of 
populous  district,  and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  ex-  Gunto«'« 
cesses  of  the  Pindarees  in  1815.    Between  the  10th  and 
the  22d  of  March,  a  band  of  these  miscreants,  amounting  to 
5000,  plundered  308  villages,  murdered  166  persons,  wound- 
ed 485,  and  inflicted  torture  on  2251.    There  were  eighteen 
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^BMK  persons  who  killed  fhemselves  in  despair  on  fhe  approtA 
XLwnju  of  fee  banditti.  Many  of  the  natives,  tliougli  unarmed,  made 
a  gallant  defence,  and  it  was  afterwards  in  oontemplatioiito 
allow  them  arms  to  protect  themselves  from  gangs  of  rob- 
bers; but  the  precautions  since  adopted  of  utterly  destroy- 
ing the  Pindaree  combinations,  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  an 
effectual  preventive  of  any  repetition  of  such  scenes.* 

Kh^dMh ^  Having  proceeded  southward  along  flie  eastern  coast  a 
'  little  beyond  the  Krishna,  we  shall  return  to  the  west  bound- 
ary of  the  great  province  of  Gundwana,  proceeding  here  also 
fkt>m  north  to  south,  and  consequenfly  beginning  witk  the 
province  of  Khandesh,  which  is  separated  by  the  Neilmd- 
dah  from  Malwah  on  the  norfli,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Ouzera^  and  on  the  south  by  Aurungabad  and  Berar.  The 
river  Tnptee,  which  runs  through  i1^  fit>m  east  to  west,  is  of 
considerable  slsse,  wifli  deep  and  steep  banks  of  firm  black 
earth,  and  sending  off  numerous  ravines  on  both  sides,  inter- 
secting the  country  for  several  miles.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  province  formerly  belonged  to  the  Holcar  fa- 
mily. It  was  well  peopled  and  cultivated,  but  has  of  late 
years  been  ruined  by  plunder  and  war.  The  chiefii  of  the 
Bheel  tribes  possess  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Boorkaapow» 
and,  besides  their  own  people,  keep  some  Arabs  and  others 
about  them,  to  assist  in  making  fwcible  ezactioBS  on  their 
Mighbours.  Holcar's  dominions  hwe  were  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1818.    At  this  time,,  when  the  Mahratta  power 

Arabian  was  reduced,  ttie  Arab  colonies  were  atrong  in  Khandesby 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  victors  to  expel  them.  Tliey 
made  a  vigorous  renstance,  and  the  only  choice  allowed 
to  them  was  transportation  to  their  native  Arabian  de- 
serts. When  they  wwe  reduced  by  force,  they  escaped 
this  lot  in  consequence  of  some  misinterpretatim  wUch 
occurred  in  tiie  course  of  the  negociations.  They  were 
allowed  to  transport  themselves  wherever  they  pleas- 
ed«— The  Arabs  have  always  made  a  figure  as  brave  aol- 

•  See  p.  79,  80  of  tbif  Tolume.  t  See  Prinsep'i  Nariative  oi  itcent 

political  and  military  transactions  in  India,  p.  415, 416. 
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I  in  ihis  part  ctf  India.  In  the  Peshwa's  anny  fhey  re-  book 
ccived  fifteen  rupees  per  month,  while  the  nalayes  of  the  niTin. 
Deecan  only  received  -sij^  and  those  of  Upper  Indostan 
ei^t  Tke  toiiB  which  made  the  most  determined  resis- 
tance In  1816,  were  Mulligaum,  which  surrendered  in  con- 
sequence of  ttieir  great  magazine  having  been  blown  up; 
Talnere,  where  tiie  garrison,  having  acted  treacherously 
under  the  mask  of  suing  for  terms,  was  put  to  the  sword  ;* 
and  Aseei^hur,  which  surrendered  irfter  a  vigorous  resist- 
aaoe» 

Berar  is  a  province  nearly  of  *a  triangular  shape;  the  Province  of 
norUi-west  side  being  bounded  by  Khandesh,  the  north- ^^'^^' 
east  by  Nagpoor  in  Gnndwana,  which  is  sometimes  erro- 
■eottsly    represented   as   part  of  Berar,  and   the  south 
by  Aumngabad   and  Boeder.     Its  capital  is  Elichpoor. 
Berai;  is    an   devated  valley,   almost   equidistant  from 
Hifd  west  and  east  coast  of  the  Deecan.    It  is  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  little  cultivated,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  na- 
torally  fertile,  and  contain  rich  grass  pastures.    The  cul- 
tivated crops  are  wlieat,  maize,  pease,  and  flax.    In  the  be;- 
ginning  of  spring  a  shocking  ceremony  takes  place  at  Cala  caia  Bhai- 
Bhairava,  in  the  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Tuptee  and  '^^* 
Ncrbnddah.    It  is  the  practice  of  some  persons  of  the  lowest 
tribes  in  Berar  to  make  vows  of  suicide,  in  return  for  answers  vows  of 
which  tfamr  prayers  are  believed  to  have  received  from  their  s«ic>^o* 
idols.    This  is  the  place  where  such  vows  are  performed 
in  tte  beginning  of  spring,  when  eight  or  ten  victims  ge- 
nially throw  themselves  from  a  precipice.    The  ceremony 
gives  rise  to  an  annual  fair,  and  some  trade.    But,  on  flie 
wliole,  every  sort  of  prosperity  has  been  wretchedly  kept 
down  by  the  lawless  spirit  of  plunder  which  has  been  in- 
inlged  by  persons  of  various  descriptions;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Nizam  has  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
itenmiing  these  irregular  proceedings,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  troops,  and  even  his  ministers,  having 
Veen  guilty  of  patronizing  the  mischief,  and  sharing  in  its 

•poOs. 

^  Sieo  a  view  of  this  fort  in  Prinsep's  Narrative  at  p.  333, 
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BOOK       The  province  of  Beeder  lies  on  flie  south  of  Berar^ 
XLTiii.  bounded  by  Aurungabad  on  the  west,  and  by  Gundwana 
'     and  Hyderabad,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  on  the  east    The 
Beederr^  surface  is  uneven,  but  not  mountainous,  and  it  is  in  gene- 
ral very  fertile.    The  inhabitants  are  in  the  proportion  of 
six  Hindoos  to  one  Mahometan,  though  it  has  long  been 
subject  to  Mahometan  princes.     It  is  at  present  included  in 
the  Nizam's  dominions.     Beeder  the  chief  town,  was  the  ca- 
pital of  a  Hindoo  sovereignty  before  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest.   It  was  noted  for  works  of  tutenague  inlaid  with 
silver.     It  is  much  decayed,  but  contains  the  remains  of 
some  very  good  buildings. 

ProTinceof     To  the  south  and  the  east  of  this  province  is  the  large 
bidl*'*"     province  of  Hyderabad,  extending  to  the  Krishna  river  on 
the  south,  and  bounded  by  the  Northern   Circars  on  the 
east ;  Gundwana  and  part  of  Beeder  are  conterminous  with 
it  on  the  north.     It  is  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  hilly 
surface,  and  therefore  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  India.     During  three  months  in  the  year 
the  thermometer    is    often   as   low    as   45°  or  even    55% 
Woollen  blankets,  shawls,  and  quilted  silks  are  used  as  a 
protection  from  this  degree  of  cold,    A  few  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility  use  English  broad  cloth  as  a  luxury.    The  ter- 
ritory  is   naturally  productive^   but   the    cultivators  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  much  oppressed  by  their  superiors. 
To  the  south  of  the .  capital,  an  extensive  tract,  at  present 
desolate  and  covered  with  jungle,  contains  traces  of  ruined 
towns  and  inclosures,  which  indicate  the  former  existence 
of  a  numerous  and  civilized  population.    The  fiscal   ar- 
rangements are  so  bad,  that  commerce  labours  under  ex- 
treme discouragement 
City  of  Hy.     The  city  of  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  do- 
derabad.    minions,  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  three  broad  within 
the  walls ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved. 
Its    population    is   reckoned   200,000.     The    palace    and 
Court  of    mosques  are  the  only  remarkable  buildings.    The  court  of 
the  Nizam.  Hyderabad  retains  more  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
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the  old  Mogul  goTernments  than  any  other  in  Indostan.    book 
The  NtzaiD  possesses  large  magazines  full  of  the  presents  xi«^iii« 
which  he  has,  at  different  times,  received  from  native  and  — — 
Ettropean   powers,  consisting  of  bales  of  cloth,  cases  of 
glass,  china  and  glass  ware,  clocks,  watches,-  and  similar 
articles,  which  are  hoarded  without  being  ever  seen.    The 
Nizam  is  a  vassal  of  the  British  government,  but  his  court 
has  sometimes  been  a  scene  of  busy  intrigue,  and  the  ear 
of  his  highness  has  often  been  assailed  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  enemies  of  that  government,  under  such  circum-* 
stances  as  could  not  afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
kettering  his  situation,  and  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  a 
total  loss  of  his  high  rank.     Some  of  these  intrigues  were 
instigated  by  Europeans  hostile  to  England^  during  the 
late  war. 

Golconda,  to  the  east  of  the  capital,  though  renowned  Goicondt. 
for  diamond  mines,  contains  none  at  present,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  ever  did.  But  the  fortress  is  a  considerable 
ikpot  for  diamonds  brought  from  other  parts  to  be '  polish- 
ed and  fashioned  for  sale  by  the  diamond  merchants  of  Gol- 
conda. The  fortress  is  used  as  a  state  prisoTi,  where  the  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  Nizam*s  family  are  confined,  in 
which  number  are  at  present  included  his  wife,  his  mother, 
and  two  youngest  sons. 

Two  provinces  of  the  Deccan  Proper  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, und  both,  according  to  existing  divisions,  are  part- 
ly situated  on  the  western  shore,  though  extending  a  great 
way  inland — Aurungabad,  and  Bejapoor. 

The  surface  of  the  province  of  Aurungabad  is  very  ir-  Province  of 
Tegular,  and   in  general  nountainous  toward  the  western  5^!"°**" 
Ghauts.    It  contains  the  sources  of  many  rivers,  but  none 
of  them  acquire  any  considerable  size   within  its  limits. 
Most  of  it  has  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Mahrattas, 
particularly  the  sea  coast,  which  has,  from  that  cause,  been 
infamous  for   piracy.    Its   capital,    Aurungabad,    in   lat.  its  capital. 
19"  54'  N.  and  long.  75°  33'  E.  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Aurengzebe  whUe  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.    It  continued 
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BOOK   the  metropolis  of  the  Nizams  till  they  quitted  It  tar  Hj« 

xiiTiii»  derabadf  as  being  too  close  upon  the  Mabratta  frontier.  Ah- 

"""""""^  mednuggur  is  a  fortress  in  the  middle  of  this  proYince^  bean- 

tifuUy  situated  among  the  mountains.    It  has  been  generally 

in  the  hands  of  a  Mahratta  chief,  sometimes  of  Sindiat 

sometimes  of  the  Peshwah.    It  is  populous,  and  contains 

City  of      elegant  architectural  remains  of  Mogul  buildings.— Dowk- 

^^^'   tabad  is  a  town  and  strong  fortress^  seven  miles  N.  W. 

from  the  city  of  Aumngabad,  belonging  to  the  Nizam* 

.The  fortress  is  formed  of  an  insulated  mass  of  granite^ 

and  the  only  entrance  is  an  ascent,  part  of  which  is  a  co» 

vered  way  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  can 

only  be  taken  by  famine.    It  contains  within  itself 


Antiquitief  voirs  of  Water.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  village  of  EUoray 
°^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  found  a  most  astoni8h«- 
ing  group  of  Hindoo  temples,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  These 
contain  a  sort  of  pantheon  of  all  the  Indian  deities.  The 
numberless  sculptures,  friezes,  columns,  and  chapels^  sp* 
parently  suspended  in  the  air,  display,  every  where^  a 
great  refinement  of  taste  united  to  labour  inconceivablOi 
The  symbols  seem  to  have  been  formed  partly  by  Brahnu- 
-  nical  and  partly  by  Buddhist  devotees.  At  present  they 
are  not  held  in  any  veneration,  nor  visited  by  any  class 
of  pilgrims;  but  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dow« 
letabad,  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  power- 
ful Hindoo  principality  under  the  name  of  Deoghir,  they 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  zeal  of  the  reigning  fami- 
lies of  that  metropolis.  The  village  and  its  lands  being 
now  transferred  to  the  British  government,  we  wait  for  a 
more  complete  account  of  the  symbols  and  inscriptions,  as 
none  has  hitherto  been  given  by  any  competent  scholar. 

T8LAVD  OS  To  this  province  belongs  the  Isi^and  of  Bombay,  the 
^^^^'  seat  of  the  principal  British  settiement  on  the  west  coast  of 


India,  in  lat  IB**  56'  N.  and  long.  TST  57'  E.  This 
island  is  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  whinstone  rock, 
one  on  the  west,  five  miles  long,  and  another  on  the  eas^  eif^t 
miles  long.    These  i^ocks  are  united  at  each  end  by  a  low 
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Mt  of  land,  which  seems  to  be  of  recent  fonnation,  and 
over  which  the  sea  is  said  sometimes  to  haTe  broken,  and  XLVin; 
iloodedy  40,000  acres  of  land.   The  Goper  riTw,  belonging  to  ' 

tte  island  of  Salsette,  and  which  rans  into  the  channel  se- 
parating this  island  from  Bombay,  is  said  to  hare  occa* 
skmed  similar  invndations,  and  flowed  quite  across  Bom*^ 
hvf  island  into  the  ocean  at  its  soothern  side.  When  first 
aoticed  by  Europeans,  Bombay  was  reckoned  a  most  un« 
kaaltiiy  place.  It  contained  a  cocoa  nut  wood« — ^The  fortif- 
ications of  this  island  are  thought  too  extensive,  as  requir- 
ing too  nomerons  a  garrison.  The  houses  are  built  of 
irooden  pillars,  supporting  wooden  yerandas.  The  yiew 
of  the  bay  from  the  fort  is  extremely  beautiful.  Bombay  its  advan- 
IB  a  barren  rock,  unfit  for  agriculture ;  but  possesses  great  luftionf  ^ 
advantages  for  trade  and  for  ship-building,  the  rise  of  the 
tides  being  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of  docks 
on  a  large  scale.  The  docks  belong  to  the  Company,  but 
the  peraons  who  contract  for  the  timber,  the  inspector  on 
ddifery,  and  the  builders  of  vessels,  are  always  Parsees^ 
who  monopolize  every  departmenl^  and  build  many 
large  vessels,  some  of  1000  tons.  The  teak  wood  of 
iriiich  they  are  built  is  brought  from  the  western  side  of 
the  Ghaut  mountains.  TheParsees  are  exceedingly  thriV' 
iagy  and  contribute  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settle- 
nent  This  little  island  commands  tiie  whole  trade  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  India,  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1814 
the  Company's  marine  at  Bombay  consisted  of  dghteen 
uiaed  cmizers,  besides  armed  boats,  advice  boats,  and 
other  craft,  a  force  requisite  on  account  of  the  swarms  of 
comung  and  ferocious  pirates  by  whom  these  seas  are  in- 
fested. In  1716  the  population  was  16,000  j  in  1816  it 
aflMNintedto  161,000.  The  European  society  at  Bombay  European 
is  less  numerous  than  at  the  other  two  presidencies,  and'^^'^^^* 
the  salaries  of  the  functionaries  are  smaller,  consequentiy 
thare  is  less  ^t>fiision,  although  great  abundance  and 
even  elegance,  in  their  mode  of  livyig.  The  territorial 
peasessions  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Bom« 
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BOfK  bay  presidency  are  small  compared  to  thos^  of  Bengal  and 
ZLTiii.  Madras,  and  lie  chiefly  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  but 
""""""^  the  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  indos- 
trious  of  Indostan,  and  carry  on  a  very  great  trade.  Yerj 
few  capital  condemnations  occur  in  the  criminal  courts 
sometimes  not  one  in  six  years.*— Twenty  days  are  re- 
Communi-  quired  to  convey  a  letter  by  post  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
Caicuttiu  bay.  A  telegraphic  communication  was  once  projected^ 
but  not  carried  into  execution.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  stations  in  the  interior  might  be  exp<ised  to  the  attacks 
of  plunderers  for  the  sake  of  concealing  their  own  motions. 
The  small  town  of  Mahim,  on  this  island,  has  a  Portuguese 
church,  to  which  a  college  for  priests  is  attached,  but  their 
chief  seminary  is  at  Goa,  where  all  attend  who  have  any 
pretensions  to  learning, 
itland  of  "^he  comparatively  large  island  of  Salsette,  on  the  north  of 
Saisett*.  Bombay,  was  formerly  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait^ 
but  they  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow  causeway.  The 
length  of  the  island  is  eighteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  thir- 
teen. The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  the  most  valuable  articles ;  yet  it  unaccountably  remains 
nncultivfited,  and  covered  with  jungle,  which  makes  it  more 
unhealthy  in  its  present  state  than  Bombay.  Some  at- 
tention has  lately  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  roads, 
which,  along  with  the  causeway,  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  introduce  other  improvements.  The  causeway  gi%'es 
great  facility  to  the  gardeners  in  bringing  their  produce  to 
the  Bombay  market,  but  it  is  said  to  have  injured  the  har- 
bour. The  operation  of  embankments  in  producing  either 
depositions  from  the  stagnation  of  the  water  at  a  particu- 
lar spot  from  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents,  or  the 
contrary  effect  of  an  active  current,  attended  by  the  deepen- 
ing of  a  moveable  bottom,  is  seldom  foreseen  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  afford  certain  practical  rules  on  this  point  of  en- 
gineering. That  this  island,  at  some  period  buried  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  early  history,  has  enjoyed  high  prosperity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  former  great  works  found  on  it,  such 
as  tanks  and  terraces,  accompanied  with  flights  of  steps.    It 
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19  ftbo  rich  in  mythologica)  antiquities.  There  are  seyeral  bmk 
extraordinarj  cayems  in  it^  one  of  which  resembles  that  at  ^Burttt. 
Carli  on  the  adjoining  part  of  the  continent,  and  contains  '  '  ' 
two  gigantic  figures  of  Buddha,  twenty  feet  high,  showing 
Oat  the  works  belonged  not  to  the  Brahminical,  but  the 
Buddhist  system  of  faith.  The  Portuguese  converted  the 
place  into  a  Christian  church.  They  did  not  destroy  the 
images  as  in  many  other  instances^  but,  not  having  coolness 
enough  to  allow  iJiero  to  stand  as  simple  monuments  of  art 
and  of  antiquated  opinions,  they  converted  them  into  Chris- 
tian emblems,  painted  them  red,  and  with  pious  zeal,  che- 
rished them  as  valuable  proselytes ;  many  others,  of  an  ugli- 
ness incorrigibly  heathen,  they  utterly  effaced.  Considera^ 
ble  quantities  of  bay  salt  are  made  here  in  the  shallows  ald&g 
the  shore. — ^The  island  is  estimated  to  contain  50,000  inha-  Popuia- 
Utauts,  one  fifth  of  whom  are  Christians,  partly  descendants  ^^^* 
of  the  Portuguese,  partly  a  sort  of  converted  Bindoos.  The 
inhabitants  are  altogether  an  orderly  race;  a  criminal  trial 
does  not  occur  amongst  them  for  years;  drunken  quar- 
rels and  petty  assaults  being  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Here,  as  in  Bombay,  several  In- 
dian languages,  together  with  English  and  Portuguese,  are 
spoken  witii  almost  equal  frequency,  and  writings  on  busi- 
ness are  drawn  up  in  all  of  them.  On  this  island  are  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Tanna,  the  latter  commanding  the 
paasage  between  the  island  and  the  continent  It  was  taken 
from  the  Mahrattas  in  1773. 

Bkfhanta  is  a  beautiful  island  in  this  group,  about  Eiephanu, 
aeven  mUes  from  Bombay,  and  five  from  the  continent; 
composed  of  two  long  hills  with  a  narrow  valley  between 
ttem,  and  is  nearly  six  miles  in  circumference.  At  the 
landing  place  there  was  formerly  an  ill-shaped  colossal  sta- 
tue of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  which  has 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight  It  was  from  this  statue  that  the  Portuguese  gave 
tte  island  its  present  name.  This  island  contains  the  most  iti  cava, 
celebrated  of  those  artificial  caverns  which  bear  witness  to 
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BOOK  the  influence  of  superstition  in  animating  its  votaries  toexe- 
^isiii.  Qy^y  ^iiQ  niQg^  astonishing  labours.  The  entrance  is  fifty- 
■^"■"^^  five  feet  wide,  its  height  and  length  about  eighteen. 

The  temple  itself  is  130  feet  long,  and  12S  feet  wide; 
its  height  varies  from  17i  to  15  feet;  it  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  massy  columns,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  in- 
terior is  covered  with  sculptures  which  differ  from  those  of 
Kennery  in  Salsette,  in  being  Brahminical.  These  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  assaults  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
most  remarkable  figure  is  a  bust  with  three  heads,  called 
the  Trimurti;  the  middle  head  uppresenting  Brahma  the 
creator;  and  the  other  two  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and 
Siva  the  destroyer.  Such  are  the  leading  capacities  in 
which  the  character  of  the  Deity  is  contemplated.  These 
sometimes  appear  to  be  three  representations  of  one 
Being,  at  other  times  the  worshippers  view  them  as  dis- 
tinct persons,  according  to  the  varying  conceptions  of  a 
vague  metaphysical  theology.  The  length  from  the  chin  to 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  six  feet ;  and  the  countenances  would 
be  remarkably  beautiful  were  it  not  for  an  inordinate 
thickness  in  the  under  lip.*  No  document  whatever  ex- 
ists to  lead  to  any  probable  conjecture  regarding  the  pe- 
riod at  which  this  temple  was  formed,  or  the  individuals 
to  whom  it  owes  its  existence. 
Caranja.  Between  Bombay  and  the  main  land,  and  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  is  Caranja,  or  Oorun 
isle,  to  which  convicts  are  sent  from  Bombay  to  be  employ- 
ed in  public  works.  A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactur- 
ed here,  yielding  a  revenue  to  government  of  11,000  rupees^ 

(jeiioo.) 

H«"yy  About  fifteen  miles  south  from  Bombay  are  the  smalt 
^,  and"*"  islands  Henery  and  Kenery,  both  fortified,  and  formerly 
?\^^^  a  great  resort  of  pirates.  Four  miles  farther  south  are 
Colabba  isle  and  Colwoman's  island,  which  are  esteemed 
well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  European  troops 
on  account  of  their  great  salubrity,  and  the  facility  with 

*  Maria  Graham's  Joarnal  of  a  Residence  in  India,  p.  65,  &c. 
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'^ich  intemperance  among  the  military  may  be  prevent-    book 
tdf  and,  though  not  hitherto  so  employed,  seem  to  be  re-  x^L^m* 
served  for  that  purpose,  as  they  are  not  applied  to  any  ob-  — "-^— 
ject  of  revenue. 

Retamingto  the  continental  territory  of  the  province  of  Mahratta 
Aurangabad,  we  find  the  large  district  of  Baglana,  one  of  ^°"°^'^'* 
the  original  Mahratta  countries  from  whence  that  tribe 
first  sprung  into  notice^  Its  Rajas  yielded  a  sort  of  feu- 
dal obedience  to  Aurengzebe,  and  a  tribute  which  was 
not  regularly  paid,  its  subjugation  never  having  been  com- 
plete. This  countr}'  was  among  the  first  to  throw  off  its 
nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Sevajee  the  first  Mahratta  leader,  and  it  remained 
under  a  Mahratta  government  till  1818.  It  is  exceedingly 
monntainous,  and  owed  its  habitual  independence  to  its  na- 
tural strength.  Sungumnere  is  another  large  district,  sub- 
ject to  the  Peshwah,  before  the  late  extinction  of  the  power 
of  diat  family.  The  districts  of  Jalnapoor,  Bheer,  and 
Fttttehabad,  belong  to  the  Nizam.  That  of  Jooneer  con- 
tains Poena,  the  late  capital  of  the  Peshwa. 

In  the  ancient  tables  of  the  Hindoos  the  term  Maharash-  Mahratta 
tra  is  given  to  a  division  of  the  Deccan,  chiefly  in  the°*^*"' 
north-west  quarter.  Khandesh,  Baglana,  and  part  of 
Berar,  were  included  in  the  original  country  of  the  Mah- 
rattas*  extending  north-west  as  far  as  Guzerat  and  the 
Nerbudda,  where  the  Grassias  and  Bheels  commence. 
The  Mahrattas  were  leagued  with  the  pirates  of  the 
western  shore,  and  bore  with  them  the  common  name 
of  Ganim,  or  robbers.  The  Mahratta  language  is 
now  diffused  much  more  extensively.  This  people  is  no^ 
like  the  Rajepoots,  originally  of  the  military  cast  They 
are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes;  the  Koonbee, 
or  farmers;  the  Dungar,  or  shepherds;  and  Goalah, 
or  cowherds.  Their  make  is  diminutive,  and  has  no- 
thing of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  Rajepoot  It  is 
only  in  very  modem  times  that  this  nation  has  attracted 

*  Ormr's  Tndostan. 
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BOOK  notice^  beiog  unknown  in  history  from  tbo  time  of  the 
XLYiii.  Mahometan  conquest  till  the  reign  of  Aurengzelie» 
They  were  governed  by  a  plurality  of  discordant  chiefs, 
till  their  efforts  were  combined  under  the  adventurer  Se* 
rajeoy  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  Odeypoor  family.  Af- 
ter various  adventures,  he  settled  at  Poonah,  where  he 
died.  One  of  his  descendants  delegated  all  his  authority  to 
a  Brahmin^  who  afterwards  assumed  the  sole  power,  un- 
Origin  of  der  the  title  of  Peshwa,  fixing  his  residence  at  Poona,  and 
wa.  ^  *  making  a  mere  pageant  of  the  representative  of  the  royal 
stock,  viz.  the  lUg^^  ^^  Satara,  whom  he  kept  in  his  pos- 
^^^  session.  In  the  mean  time  Bhoonsla,  the  paymaster,  seiz- 
ed the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  and  fixed  his  seat  of 
government  at  Nagpoor.  The  family  of  Sindia  establish- 
ed itself  in  Malwah  and  Khandesh,  and  seized  a  great 
part  of  Rajepootana.  Ouicowar  seized  a  great  part  of 
Guzerat;  and  Holcar  part  of  Malwah.  These  chiefis  were 
always  disposed  to  act  in  a  confederate  capacity ;  and  each 
^  divided  his  conquests  among  the  others.  Their  pos- 
sessions were  thus  very  much  mixed;  the  same  district 
or  even  the  same  town,  being  often  held  by  a  plurality  of 
chiefs,  each  with  separate  rights.  Their  more  remote  pos- 
sessions used  to  contain  no  larger  number  of  genuine  Mah- 
rattas  in  proportion  to  the  natives  than  India  now  does 
of  English  to  Indians,  and  in  later  times  the  countries 
were  kept  in  subjection  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Europeans,  whose  tactics  were  opposed  to  the  physical 
force  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans. 
Mahrattft  Making  a  constant  trade  of  war,  the  Mahrattas  could 
^'B^***  at  any  time  raise  a  numerous  cavalry,  though  badly  main- 
tained and  irregularly  paid.  This  army  was  joined  by 
Mussulmans,  Hindoos,  Rajepoots,  and  latterly  by  the 
Findarees,  all  of  whom  conceived  it  their  right  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  regular  pay  by  ravaging  the  countries 
of  the  conquered.  "  A  Mahratta  camp,"  says  M.  Tone^ 
"  is  formed  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  and  always  oc- 
cupies a  great  extent  of  ground.    When  the  prince's  tent 
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is  fixed,  the  great  bazar  was  established  in  frortt  of  it,  and  book 
there  all  sorts  of  goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  This  ba-  x^'^m* 
zar  constitutes  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
prince ;  every  merchant  and  every  tradesman  belonging  to 
it  pays  a  duty  of  about  five  rupees  per  month.  The  dan- 
cing women,  who  follow  [the  camp  in  hundreds,  are  also 
liable  to  a  regular  tax,  and  even  the  pickpockets,  a  great 
number  of  whom  follow  the  army  under  the  protection 
of  the  prince.  The  cavalry  make  very  long  marches,  and 
endure  great  fatigue.  They  sometimes  give  opium  to 
their  horses,  to  carry  them  through  their  fatigues.'* — ^This 
people,  while  extending  their  ravages  and  their  conquests, 
net  with  a  severe  and  bloody  check  at  the  battle  of  Pani- 
put  in  1761,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdalla,  the  Afghan  sovereign.  In  1795  they  confeder^* 
ited  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  an  expedition 
irhich  turned  out  a  mere  marauding  incursion,  but  before 
and  after  this  they  were  much  divided,  and  were  engaged 
in  warring  against  one  another.  The  forces  of  Sindia  and  Their  mu- 
fte  Peshwa  met  with  a  signal  defeat  from  Holcar  nearJei*!^"*" 
Poena,  in  1602.  The  Peshwa,  Baje-Row,  in  consequence 
of  this  event,  fled  to  Bassein  near  Salsette,  where  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  him  and  the  Brilish,  and  he  was 
in  a  few  months  after  reinstated  at  Poona  by  General 
Wellesleyt  (now  the  Duke  of  Wellington.)  This  state^ 
however,  like  the  others  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  was 
miserably  ill-governed ;  oppression,  extortion,  rapacity, 
embezzlement  and  discontent,  were  every  where  preva- 
lent An  the  officers  at  the  court  of  Poona  wei>e  heredi- 
tary. Not  only  did  the  people  sufl'er,  and  industry  con- 
sequently languish,  but  the  members  of  the  government 
perpetually  preyed  openly  or  secretly  on  one  another,  and 
tm  Hie  genenJ  interests.  A  Mahratta  government  always 
considered  itself  as  at  war.  At  the  festival  called  Dusserah, 
in  the  end  of  September,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
rains,  they  used  to  prepare  regularly  for  their  expeditions. 
The  only  weapon  used  by  the  horsemen  is  a  sabre,  in  the 
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BOOK  use  of  which,  and  the  management  of  their  horsed,  they 
^^^'"*  are  extremely  dexterous.  The  principal,  functionaries  of  a 
Civil esta-  Mahratta  state  were  Brahmins :  they  were  the  only  indivi- 
biishmenu.  duals  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  accumulate  wealthy 
and  they  are  remarkably  well  qualified  for  public  business 
by  their  extraordinary  urbanity  and  command  of  temper. 
A  Brahmin,  however,  after  being  allowed  to  fill  his  cof- 
fers for  years,  generally  fell  at  last  under  the  grasp  of 
his  rapacious  prince.  The  countries  overrun  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  have  been  much  depopulated,  and  filled  with  mi- 
sery. '*I  do  not  believe,^*  says  M.  Tone,  <*that  a  go- 
vernment can  be  mentioned  on  the  face  of  the  earth  less 
capable  of  protecting  its  subjects  than  the  vague  and  un- 
certain system  of  the  Mahrattas,  nor  an  administration 
more  rapacious,  more  corrupt,  less  stable,  and  less  fitted  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  state*  To  this  are  to  be  ascribed  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  people,  the  oppression,  poverty,  and  famine 
which  they  suffer,  and  to  which  this  unhappy  country 
Fall  of  the  seems  to  be  devoted.'^*  The  restlessness  of  the  Peshwa^ 
^  ^^'  (which  might  be  called  perverse  if  we  were  not  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  an  impatience  of  subjection  and  control 
is  universal  among  those  who  have  ever  tasted  the  sweets 
of  independent  rule,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  exhibited 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  indulgence  received,)  hastened  the 
downfal  of  the  Mahratta  power.  In  1815  that  chief  was 
detected  plotting,  in  direct  violation  of  recent  treaties 
which  he  had  made  with  the  English,  not  only  when  at  their 
mercy,  but  when  they  had  saved  him  from  falling  a  vic- 
tim to  the  hostility  of  his  own  brother  chiefs.  His.  first 
flagrant  act  was  the  murder  of  the  Guicowar's  ambassa- 
dor, through  the  agency  of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  his  mi- 
nister. In  consequence  of  this  act  his  capital  was  surround- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  article  of  a  former 

*  Tone,  Aper^u  de  la  constitut.  polit.  de  Teinpire  des  Mahrattas,  traduit 
dans  les  Annales  des  Voyages,  Tome  V,  Chambers  on  the  Mahrattas,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 
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agreement,  of  keeping  up  an  anxiliary  force  of  5000  ca-    book 
ralry,  and  to  give   up  certain   districts   for  maintaining  xiTiii. 

it    After  this,    trusting   to   the   co-operation   of   Sindia^ 

Holcar,  and  others,  he  declared  open  war,  by  attacking  the 
British  residency  at  Poonah.  Defeated  in  this  attempt, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  wandering  fugitive 
witii  bis  army,  was  at  last  taken,  obliged  to  renounce  all 
sovereignty  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  sent  to  reside 
in  exile  at  Pithoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad.  The  greater  part  of  his  territories 
were  taken  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  British  autho- 
rities. The  Rajah  of  Satara  was«stablished  in  his  sovereignty, 
and  had  some  additional  territory  assigned  him  from  that  of 
the  Ex-Peshwa.  This  arrangement  reconciled  the  military 
class  of  the  nation ;  the  full  maintenance  of  the  religious 
establishments,  and  the  preservation  of  their  sources  of  re- 
venue, quieted  the  religious  orders;  and  the  cultivating 
and  mercantile  classes  spontaneously  hailed  the  revolution 
as  the  first  dawn  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  city  of  Poona,  the  former  residence  of  the  Peshwa,  city  of 
18  in  lat  18'  30'  N.  and  long.  74"  2'  E.;  100  miles  from^^^"'- 
Bombay,  and  seventy  five  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast 
It  is  indiflferently  built,  open  and  defenceless,  and  occupies 
only  two  square  miles  of  surface.  Several  of  the  houses  are 
large,  and  built  of  square  blocks  of  granite  to  a  height  of 
six  feet,*  above  which  there  is  a  frame  of  timber  with  slight 
walls.  The  streets  are  named  after  mythological  person- 
ages, and  the  walls  of  the  houses  painted  with  figures  of 
the  gods,  forming  thus  a  spacious  pantheon  where  the  his- 
tory of  the  Brahminical  deities  may  be  studied  in  travell- 
ing the  streets.  The  ancient  palace  is  surrounded  by  higU 
thick  walls,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Peshwa's  brother 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  while  he  himself 
lived  in  a  modem  house  in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 
He  had  made  arrangements  for  building  a  new  palace,  to 
be  executed  by  British  architects,  and  the  ground  was  re- 
gnlarly  consecrated  by  being  plastered  over  with  ashes  and^ 
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BOOK    coW'dung.    To  the  east  of  the  city  there  are  excavations 

XLYiii*  ^iijj  mythological  sculptures  of  the  same  kind  with  those 

■  of  Elephanta,  but  much  inferior.    The  Moota  Moola  river 

which  flows  past  this  city,  afterwards  joins  the  Beema*  a 

tributary  of  the  Krishna,  and  during  the  rainy  season  a 

journey  may  be  accomplished  by  water  in  a  light  canoe  all 

the  way  from  Poona  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  pc^la- 

tion has  recently  increased;  it  is  now  estimated  at  150,000. 

The  British  residency  is  about  two  miles  from  Poena. 

Caverns  of     Thirty  miles  N.  W.  from  this  city  are  the  remarkable  ex- 

^^'^'^       cavations  of  Carli,  sculptured  over,  Yiot  with  Brahminical 

figures  like  those  of  Elephanta,  but  with  emblems  of  the 

^    Buddhist  or  of  the  Jain  religion,  u  e.  figures  of  elephants,  of 

men,  and  of  Buddha,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  capitals 

of  the  pillars  $  there  are  no  personifications  of  tiie  deity, 

and  no  separate  cells  for  sacred  rites.    The  cave  is  highly 

magnificent    It  has  elegant  hexagonal  columns,  supporting 

a  roof  ribbed  with  teak  wood  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  cave  exact- 

ly.    The  portico  is  highly  laboured,  and  contains  some 

figures  remarkable  for  gracefulness  of  design.*    Four  miles 

from  Carli  is  the  remarkably  strong  hill-fort  of  Loghur. 

Incarn&te      About  ten  miles  west  from  Poona,  at  Chinchoor,  a  per- 

Pbinchoor.  sonage  resides  who,  like  the  great  Lama,  is  venerated  as  an 

incarnation  of  the  favourite  Brahminical  deity,  Ganesa  or 

Oonputty,  the  god  of  prudence.    He  lives  in  a  large  dirty 

pile  of  building,   accompanied   by  many  Brahmins,  who 

subsist  OP.  the  revenue  of  the  land  which  has  been  appro* 

priated  to  the  establishment  by  the  bounty  of  superstitious 

neighbours.     When   Mrs.   Graham   visited  the  place  in 

1809,  the  existing  Deo  of  Chinchoor  was  a  boy  of  twdve 

years  of  age.    This  person  worships  his  other  sdf  in  tiio 

form  of  a  statue,  that  other  self  being  the  greatest  of  tho 

two,  and  not  impaired  by  incarnation*! 

Province  of     So|ith  from  Aurungabad  is  th^  large  province  of  Beja? 

*  Maria  Graham's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Indiai  p.  64^    This  work  codt 
jtainsB  pla^e  of  ibe  cavern,  and  another  of  the  portico.  t  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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poory  extending  as  hr  south  as  the  river  Tomboodra,  the 
great  soathem  tributary  of  the  Krishna.    The  maritime  xii^m> 
parts  of  it,  lying  between  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  the  sea,  "" 

go  under  the  general  name  of  the  Concan ;  the  remainder 
is  the  basin  of  the  Krishna  and  its  tributaries^  the  Beema 
and  Gutpurba.  The  horses  reared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beema  are  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Mahrattas.  In 
this  province  the  style  of  building  among  the  lower  classes 
undergoes  a  perceptible  change :  the  roo&  to  the  north  of 
the  SLriafana  are  pitched  and  thatched ;  those  on  the  south 
are  flat,  and  covered  witli  mud  and  clay.  This  whole  pro- 
Tinoe  waSy  during  the  Peshwa's  power,  exposeil  to  dreadful 
disorder  and  depopulation,  in  consequence  of  the  projects 
of  rapine  and  oppression  whicii  that  prince  indulged  against 
Ae  leading  families,  till  at  last,  in  1804,  tranquillity  and  a 
more  steady  arrangement  were  established  by  Britbh  arbi- 
tration. 

The  city  of  Bejapoor,  written  Yisiapoor  in  old  Euro-cuyofBc- 
pean  books  of  travels,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  esrtea*^^^^'' 
sive  place  when  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  sove- 
^gBty»  and  before  it  was  taken  by  Aurengzebe  in  1689  ^ 
and  the  fort  viras  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  At 
presoit  it  exhibits  scarcely  any  thing  but  shapeless  heaps 
of  rains,  attesting  its  ancient  magnitude.  The  fort  mea- 
sored  by  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  is  about  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  The  flanking  towers  are  nume* 
rous  and  of  great  size,  and  the  ditch  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Here  are  some  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
tombs  of  Mahometan  saints.  Most  of  the  buildings,  ex* 
cepting  the  palaces  in  the  fort,  appear  to  have  had  little 
or  no  ^ood  used  in  tlieir  construction.  They  are  ge- 
nerally bttih,  of  massy  stone,  in  the  most  durable  style,  the 
workmanship  being  at  the  same  time  minute  and  elegant* 
The  city  is  said  to  have  contained  amazing  wealth;  and 
many  valuables,  and  quantities  of  t^e  precious  metals  are 
often  found  among  the  ruins.  Twelve  huge  guns  are 
stitt  left,  affording  a  specimen  suited  to  the  enormous  size 
of  the  fort  itself, 
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BOOK  That  part  of  this  province  which  is  called  the  Concan  de- 
XKTiii.  clines  gradually  westward  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  and 
■"■"""  contains  many  streams,  but  no  large  river.  This  coast  being 
elevated,  and  broken  into  small  bays  and  harbours,  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  piracy,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the 
pirate  coast  Much  of  it  is  rich.  It  produces  remarkably 
strong  hemp,  but  the  plant  will  scarcely  bear  any  seed. 
In  1816,  the  Concan,  and  the  whole  maritime  country  from 
ihe  17th  to  the  21st  degree  of  latitude,  were  scoured  by  a 
marauding  leader  of  the  Pindarees,  called  Sheik  DiUlo. 
This  coast  contains  several  places  of  note. 
Fort  Vic-  Beginning  at  its  northern  extremity,  we  find  Fort  Victoria 
on  a  lofty  hill  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bancoot  river.  In 
1756  it  was  a  piratical  state,  and  was  taken  by  Commodore 
James,  in  concert  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  cedeil  to  the  Bri- 
tish along  with  its  district,  consisting  of  nine  villages,  in  ex- 
change for  Gheria.  It  became  extremely  populous  in  con- 
sequence of  the  security  which  property  enjoyed  within  its 
limits,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so  if  there  had  been 
Gheria.  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  The  fortress  of  Gheria,  si- 
tuated on  a  rocky  promontory  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  is  in  lat  17**  56'.  In  17079 
Conajee  Angria  had  established  here  an  independent  sove- 
i^lgnty,  and  possessed  a  numerous  piratical  fleet.  The  place 
was  taken  in  1756  by  Admiral  Watson  and  Col.  Clive,  and 
the  fleet  destroyed.  There  were  found  in  it  200  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  mo\  cable  property  to  the  extent  of  jS.  120,000. 
The  island  of  Dewghur  on  this  coast,  in  16*"  21',  com- 
mands a  very  fine  harbour,  where  vessels  of  600  tons 
may  ride  in  safety  during  the  whole  monsoons.  Be- 
tween the  British  possessions  in  Malwah  and  the  Portu- 
Warree.  jpiese  district  of  Goa,  is  the  principality  of  Warree,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  the  Bhoonsla.  This  was  the  piratical 
state  longest  tolerated  by  the  Bombay  government,  being 
only  kept  in  check  by  a  blockading  squadr«m.  Deadly 
animosities  subsisted  between  the  Bhoonsla  and  the  Raja 
of  Colapoor,  by  which  the  whole  territory  was  kept  in  a 
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state  of  desolation  and  miRery.    Warree  surrendered  to  Col.    book 
Keir  in  1818.    The  fortified  island  and  town  of  Maiwan,  xi.tiii« 
in  lat.  15'  53'  N.  thirty-three   miles  fmm  Goa,  were  ac-  — — ^ 
qaired  by  the  British  from  the  Raja  of  Colapoor  in  18ld» 
and  Yingorla,  in  its   neighbourhood,  from  the  Ranny  of 
Sawunt  Warree,  along  with  a  certain  extent  of  territory^ 
for  flie  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy. 

The  city  of  Goa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Concan,  is  a  Goa. 
place  of  great  note,  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese 
ions  in  India,  in  lat.  IS""  SO',  two  hundred  and  fifty 
south-soutii-east  from  Bombay.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Goa,  or  Mantoa,  which  flows  from  the  Ghauts  into  the 
Gulf  of  Groa,  by  several  mouths,  forming  the  peninsula  of 
Bardess  and  the  isl  ands  of  Goa,  Combarem  and  t>thers.  The 
M  city  of  Goa  is  eight  miles  up  the  river,  and  now  desert- 
ed by  the  secular  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness.  The  natives  call  this  city  Tissoari  or  Trikuriu* 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  the  island  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Moorish  merchants  driven  from 
difierent  parts  of  Malabar ;  but  it  was  a  commercial  place 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  contains  many  magnificent 
churches  in  a  style  of  architecturo  exceeding  any  thing  done 
by  Europeans  in  other  parts  of  India.  New  Goa  is  at 
tte  mouth  of  the  river  within  the  forts  of  the  harbour.  In 
1808,  thero  wero  200  churches  in  the  Goa  province,  and 
above  2000  priests.  The  territory  still  possessed  by  the  Portuguese 
Portuguese  in  this  quarter  is  100  miles  long  and  20  broad.  ^'"^o'T- 
Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo  Rajas  by  the  Bhamenee 
Mahometans  about  A.  D.  1469.  In  1510  it  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. That  nation  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  possession 
of  much  territory,  but  merely  made  India  an  object  of  pil-- 
lage,  on  which  they  maintained  a  large  European  army. 
In  1580  they  possessed,  on  this  coast,  Diu.  Damaun,  ChouU 
Basseiny  Salsette,  Bombay,  and  Goa.    They  had  factories 

*  Tiefenthaler,  I.  364,     Pennant,  II.  110. 
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BOOK  at  several  other  stations,  where  they  inflaenced  ilie  re- 
*^v*^i*  spectiye  govemiiients.  After  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1580,  the  Portnguese  settlements 
were  neglected,  and  left  to  their  own  resonrces;  and  the 
▼ices  of  their  internal  goyemment,  and  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  inhabitants,  hastened  their  decay.  At  present,  witk 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  highest  classes,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Portuguese  population  in  India  consists  of  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  by  native  women,  and  numerous 
converts  who  have  joined  them,  and  who  still  retain  many 
]pagan  customs.  At  present  the  Portuguese  nation  possesses 
<Mily  Diu,  Damaun,  Goa,  Dhelli  on  the  island  ofnnor,  snd 
Macao  in  Chitaa.  Goa  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  vice- 
roy, a  chancellor,  with  several  other  great  functionaries, 
and  a  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 
Coiapoor  The  small  state  of  Colapoor  is  partly  in  the  Concan,  and 
Itnl"'  V^^7  within  the  Ghauts.  Its  capital  is  in  lat  16*  19'.  It 
has  been  in  modern  times  a  scene  of  habitual  oonfiision,  like 
most  other  Mahratta  states.  Pamella,  in  its  neighboar- 
hood,  is  reckoned  the  most  healthy  district  in  the  Mahratta 
dominions. 
Satarab.  Satarah,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  is  a  re- 
Its  Raja,  markable  place,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  royal  b- 
nily  to  which  the  Peshwa  yielded  a  nominal  submission, 
whilst  he  kept  it  under  his  own  power,  and  used  the 
Raja  as  a  mere  pageant.  When  a  new  Peshwa  succeed- 
ed to  power,  he  repaired  to  Satara  to  receive  the  keelant^ 
or  dress  of  investment.  The  country  round  Satarah  was  pri- 
vileged with  exemption  from  military  depredations.  When 
ilie  Peshwa  was  reduced  and  obliged  to  abdicate  in  1818^ 
part  of  his  territory  was  allotted  to  form  a  dependent  so- 
vereignty for  the  Raja  of  Satarah,  while  tiie  rest  was  in- 
corporated  with  the  former  British  conquests.  Tliis  so- 
vereignty is  bounded  by  the  Ghauts  on  the  west,  by  the 
Neera  and  Beema  on  the  north,  by  the  Warner  and  Krish- 
na on  the  south,  and  by  the  Nizam's  dominions  on  the  east. 
The  net  resources  of  the  Raja  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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lacks  of  mpeea.  The  country  is  in  the  interim  occupied  book  ' 
ky  the  British  authorities  till  it  becomes  duly  tranquillized^  3a.ynSi 
aad  till  the  Raja,  who  is  a  young  man^  becomes  adequate  to  • 

the  duties  of  his  situation.* 

At  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  S.S.W.  from  Satarah,  is 
die  fortress  of  Wassotah,  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  and  Wassotah. 
most  magnificent  scenery.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
1818.  Punderpoor,  on  the  Beema^  is  a  regular^  well-built,  Punder- 
popolous,  and  thriving  city,  where  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  ^^'' 
Mahratta  empire  had  dwellings.  The  first  stories  of  the 
houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  second  of  brick*  This  has  receiv* 
ed  some  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Gung- 
adhur  Shastry,  the  ambassador  of  Guicowar,  by  persona 
kiied  by  the  Peshwa  i|nd  his  minister  Trimbukjee.  Tb(> 
person  slain  was  a  high  Brahmin,  and  the  foul  act  was 
perpetrated  during  the  solemnities  of  religion,  while  my- 
riads of  pilgrims  were  collected  in  the  city.  It  proved 
the  source  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  Peshwa. — ^Darwar,  a  fortified  town,  was  Dbxwu, 
ceded  by  the  Mahrattas  to  Tippoo  in  1784.  In  1790  it 
surrendered  to  the  Mahrattas,  assisted  by  the  British,  af-* 
ter  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  weeks,  when  the  town  was  al-, 
most  destroyed,  and  the  country  totally  devastated.  It  is 
now,  with  tiie  adjacent  district,  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Madras.^ — ^Badaumy,  fifty-five  miles  east  from  Darwar, 
on  the  river,  is  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  in  1818.  Hoobly,  thirteen  miles  from  Hoobiy^ 
Barwar,  is  a  populous  and  respectable  mart,  containing 
Bomerotts  and  rich  bankers,  who  regulate  the  currency  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  surrounding  country  is 
well  wooded  and  watered.  Shahnoor,  near  the  Tomboodra, 
was  once  the  capital  of  a  small  Fatan  state.  It  was  dread* 
folly  demolished,  and  the  country  ravaged  by  Tippoo* 
Copal,  at  a  lower  part  of  the  Tomboodra,  was  taken  by 
storm  by  an  English  detachment  in  1819. 

*  Nanative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  of  British  India,  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  by  Henry  T.  Priusep,  4to. 
1820.  p.  419,  420,  &c. 
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BOOK  Twenty  miles  east  from  this  is  Bijanagur,  a  Hindoo 
XLTiii.  jjj^  ^f  great  antiquity  and  celebrity.  Its  wall  is  eight 
g..  miles  in  circumference.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  king- 

'  dom  called  Narsinga  or  Bisnagur  in  old  European 
maps,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Carnatic  above 
and  below  the  Ghauts.  This  capital  is  described  in 
glowing  colours  by  the  eastern  writers,*  and  hsllf  a  cen* 
tury  ago  it  still  presented  some  remnants  of  its  ancient 
splendour.f  It  was  founded  in  1344,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  Bijenagur  or  Yisianagur,  found- 
ed in  340t  on  the  confines  of  Khandesh  and  Malwah.^ 
The  descendant  of  the  Narsinga  monarchs  possesses,  un- 
der the  title  of  Rajil  or  little  Rajah,  the  fort  of  Anagun- 
dy,  one  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Bijanagur,  with  a  small 
revenue. 

^"A  The  southernmost  portion  of  continental  India  still  re- 

THB  mains  to  be  described.  The  river  Krishna  is  mentioned 
Kamhva.  In  n  general  way  as  its  northern  boundary,  which  it  actu- 
ally is  at  one  part;  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  being 
on  the  north,  and  the  Balaghaut  on  the  south  side  of  that 
river :  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Krishna  flows  within  the 
province  of  Bejapoor.  The  geographer,  therefore  in  the  wes- 
tern part,  takes  for  the  boundary  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Krishna,  farther  south,  railed  the  Tomboodra.  The 
Krishna,  in  like  manner,  before  it  empties  itself  into  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  winds  round  to  the  north,  on  which  ac- 
count a  considerable  part  of  the  Circars  already  described^ 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  river;  and  here  we  take  for  our 
^^^  boundary,  a  small  river  called  the  Gundegama.  The 
iJtuns.  territory  which  has  this  line  formed  by  the  Tomboodra, 
Krishna,  and  Gundegama,  for  its  boundary  on  the 
north,  and  the  sea  in  all  other  directions,  terminating 
in   Cape   Comorin  in  the  south,  has  a  triangular  form. 

*  Abdool  Rizacque,  Voyage  dans  llnde,  edition  de  M.  Langl^v,  eh,  4.  et  note 
36.    Khondemir,  in  the  Asiatic  Ann.  Register,  1800.  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  S26. 
•t  Tiefcnthaler,  I.  p.  369.  %  Walil,  11.  956,  &c. 
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PhTsically  yiewed,  it  consists  of  a  great  central  table  land^ 
(principally  occupied  by  the  Balaghaut  districts,  and  the  ^^^m* 
Mysorcy)  separated  by  abrupt  and  mountainous  declivities  ""'"'"*^* 
from  a  low  belt»  various  in  breadth,  lying  between  it 
and  the  sea  on  the  west  and  east.  The  term  Balaghaut^ 
signifying,  above  the  Ghauts,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole 
central  eminence,  while  the  low  belt  is  called  Payeen 
Ghaut,  or,  below  the  Ghauts.  In  this  whole  country  the 
nomber  of  Mahometans  is  comparatively  small ;  consequent- 
ly the  primitive  Hindoo  manners  and  customs  are  preserved 
more  entire  than  in  other  parts  of  India;  a  circumstance 
promoted  by  the  insulated  state  in  which  all  strangers 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  these  regions  have 
remained.  It  contains,  besides  the  followers  of  the  Brab- 
minical  system,  which  are  the  most  numerous  inhabitantSf 
many  Jains,  some  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  Cochin  and 
other  parts  of  Malabar,  and  many  Christians  of  different 
denominations.  In  its  present  political  situation  this  whole 
territory  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

The  term  Kamata  was  applied  to  an  ancient  Hindoo  The  Car 
geographical  division,  comprehending  all  the  high  table  cor^^ 
hmd ;  but  it  has  in  modern  times  lost  its  original  applica-  ^f^  p'<^ 
tion,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  adjacent  provinces  on 
the  sea-coast.  These  are  stilU  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  call- 
ed by  some  the  lower  Carnatic.  The  soil  of  this  country 
is  in  general  light  and  sandy,  sometimes  inundated  with 
torrents  of  rain,  at  other  times  burned  up  with  the  land 
wmds  impregnated  with  fine  dust;  it  produces  tobacco^ 
Wtel,  indigo,  holcus  sarghun^  and  dourra.  Rice  is  less 
tbundant  than  in  many  other  provinces.  Agriculture  de- 
pends on  artificial  canals  and  reservoirs,  built  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  by  the  princes  and  heads  of  villages.  The 
badn  of  Saragambra,  among  others,  is  eight  English  miles 
in  lengtli,  and  three  in  width,  and  for  eighteen  months 
applies  thirty-two  villages  with  the  water  required  for 
calUvation.  The  sea-coast  is  so  shallow,  that  flat-bottomed 
boats  are   required  for  landing;  yet  manufactures  and 
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trade  have  attracted  the  Europeans  to  this  coast  so  litde 
V^TUJ.  fafoured  by  nature.  The  inland  parts  contata  hiUa  ef 
"""""^"^  sienite^  with  a  small  proportion  of  feldspar ;  and  the  soil  of 
the  flat  country  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  the  same 
rock.  The  loamy  part  of  the  soil  is  often  strfttglj  im« 
^regnated  with  iron.  It  is  also  impregnated  in  many 
places  with  common  salt.  This  is  the  case  near  Madras^ 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  but  sterile,  and  at  certain  depths 
contains  strata  of  cockle  and  oyster  shells  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles  from  the  sea.  Hei'e  trees  will  not  thrire.  The 
only  trees  which  grow  spontaneously  oh  the  barren  parts 
of  the  Carnatic  are  the  Mdia  axciaracH;  or  common  bead- 
tree,  and  the  EMnia  mitu. 
Choultries.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  and  along  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  are  choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. The  small  ones  are  single  square  rooms,  without 
windows;  the  larger  ones  are  handsome  and  extensive 
buildings,  erected  by  munificent  or  pious  individuals.  A 
Brahmin  always  resides  near,  who  furnishes  the  traveller 
with  food  and  a  mat  to  lie  on,  and  they  are  provided  with 
a  tank  or  well,  where  the  pilgrims  perform  their  ablutions. 
These  establishments  abound  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  round 
Madras ;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  dirty  state,  and  the  water 
of  the  ponds  is  very  impure  from  neglect.  The  Carnatic 
Tempiei.  abounds  in  temples  or  pagodas,  which  here  are  always 
within  an  area,  surrounded  by  a  wall  as  high  as  the  temple 
itself.  Over  the  gate-way  is  a  high  tower,  serving  as  a  his- 
torical monument  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It 
contained  formerly  a  prodigious  number  of  forts,  which, 
from  the  long  continuance  of  internal  tranquillity,  are 
inhabi-  now  going  to  decay.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
^"^'*  .five  millions.  The  Mahometans  are  very  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  country;  excepting  at  the  Nabob^s  court 
The  number  of  Christians  is  reckoned  40,000,  one  half  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  natives  are  generally 
much  inferior  in  bodily  vigour  to  the  inhabitants  of  nor- 
thern Indostan.  Here  many  of  the  Bralimins  follow  secu- 
lar professions. 
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The  most  brilliant  and  interesting  place  in  this  province^ 
at  the  present  day,  is  the  seat  of  the  presidency,  Madras.  u<viii. 
On  approaching  this  city  from  the  sea«  the  flat  sandy  shores 
and  low  hills  present  an  appearance  of  barrenness  which 
wears  off  when  we  come  nearer*  and  find  such  crowds  of  hu- 
man beings  covering  the  beach.  The  public  buildings 
present  an  elegant  appearance,  having  colonnades  to  the 
upper  stories,  supported  on  arched  bases,  and  covered  with 
the  beaotiful  shell  mortar  of  the  country,  called  chunaro^ 
which  is  hard,  and  so  finely  polished  as  to  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  marble.  The  fortifications  of  Fort  Oeorge, 
and  the  pagodas  and  minarets,  at  a  little  distance,  mix- 
ed with  trees  and  gardens,  give  an  air  of  magnificence 
to  the  scene.*  The  station,  however,  is  extremely  un- 
favourable for  a  capital.  A  rapid  current  runs  along  Nature  of 
the  coast,  and  a  powerful  surf  beats  even  in  mild  weather.  **"•  ***®"' 
Poadicherry  would  have  been  a  far  more  eligible  situa- 
tion, lying  to  windward,  and  placed  in  a  fertile  coun- 
try.— Some  local  contrivances  have  been  adopted  here 
for  surmounting  the  disadvantages  of  the  landing.  Large 
and  light  boats  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf.  They  are 
formed  of  thin  planks  sewed  together,  with  straw  in  the 
seams  instead  of  caulking ;  the  great  object  in  their  con- 
struction being  flexibility.  Tiie  ships'  boats  sometimes 
anchor  on  the  outside  of  the  surf,  where  they  wait  for 
the  country  boats  from  the  beach.  When  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  weather  renders  landing  dangerous,  a  flag 
is  displayed  on  shore  to  warn  the  sailors.  A  sort  of 
loose  raft  called  a  catamaran  is  often  used  in  bad  wea- 
ther for  maintaining  communication  between  the  shore 
and  vessels  at  anchor.  The  catamaran-men  wear  a  peculiar  Catama- 
cap  made  of  matting,  in  which  they  can  keep  any  letter  in-  '^"^ 
trusted  to  them  quite  safe,  although  they  themselves  should 
be  washed  ofi'the  raft,  a  circumstance  which  often  happens, 
and  is  not  much  minded,  as  they  find  it  easy  to  regain 
their  situation  by  swimming.  Madras  differs  from  Cal- 
cutta in  having  no  extended  European  town,  except  a  few 

•  Hodge^s  Travels  in  India,  p.  2,  3,  Sic^ 
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houses  in  the  fort,  as  the  settlers  here  live  entirely  in  their 
xxYiii.  villas,  and  merely  repair  to  the  fort  to  transact  business.— 
J^         Fort  George,  though  not  so  large  as  Fort  William  at  Cal- 
GeoTgb.      cutta,  is  handsome  and  strong ;  it  requires  but  a  moderate 
garrison ;  is  on  commanding  ground,  and  easily  relieved 
by  sea.    The  garrison  consists  of  one  European  regiment 
and  four  native  battalions.    In  the  middle  stands  the  ori- 
ginal fortress,  now  converted  into  government  offices  and 
town  houses  for  some  of  the  civil  servants.    Here  are  also 
the  church,  the  governor's  house,  and  the  exchange,  on 
which  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  the  light  of  which  is  ninety 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventeen 
miles.    The  government  house  is  on  the  edge  of  the  es- 
planade in  the  choultry  plain,  a  large  and  handsome  edi- 
fice ;  near  to  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
Garden      natic,  called  the  Chapauk  gardens.    The  villas  or  garden 
houses  are  only  one  story  high,  of  a  pleasing  architecture, 
with  porticos  and   verandas,  supported  by  chunamed  pil- 
ra,rs,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs;  the  floors  are 
covered  with  rattan  mats.    During  the  hot  winds  the  air 
is  kept  cool  by  mats  formed  of  the  roots  of  the  fragrant 
cusa  grass*  which  are  placed  against  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  kept  constantly  wet ;  through  these  the  draughts 
of  wind  are  transmitted  which  serve  to  ventilate  the  apart- 
ments.   Whenever  the  use  of  these  is  intermitted,  the  sensa- 
tion produced  is  like  that  of  a  furnace.  Tet  there  is  on  an  ave- 
rage less  extreme  heat  here  than  at  Calcutta.    The  botanic 
garden,  which  was  fitted  up  at  a  vast  expense,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1807.    The  roads  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  broad,  well  made,  and  agreeably  orna- 
mented with  trees.    The  huts  are  roofed  with  tile,  and  pre- 
Society.     sent  a  better  appearance  than  those  of  Bengal.    The  society 
of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Calcutta;  provisions 
are  less  abundant,  and  more  expensive.    The  style  of  livings 
however,  is  nearly  the  same.    The  Mount  road  is  a  favou- 
'   rite  resort,   where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  repair  with 
their  gayest  equipages.    Along  this  road  banyan  and  white 
tulip  trees  are  planted  on  each  side.    On  this  road,  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Fort  St.  George,  is  a  cenotaph 
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to  tlie  meiDoiT-  ^f  tl*®  Marquis  Cornwallis,  where  the  gentry    book 
drive  slowly  about  and  converse  in  the  cool  of  the  even-  xi'V™* 
ing.    In  this  city  there  are  two  orphan  hospitals,  a  male 
and  a  female,  both  admirably  conducted.    Madras  is  visit- 
ed by  French  pedlars  from  Pondicherry,  selling  laces  and  Pedlars. 
artificial  flowers ;  and  a  few  Mahometans  go  about  selling 
amber,  mocha  stones,  coral,  and  other  trinkets.     Madras  is 
famous  for  jugglers,  who  are  celebrated  for  superior  dexteri-  Jugglers. 
ty :  one  of  their  most  unpleasant  feats  is  that  of  introducing 
a  sword  into  tlie  stomach,  which  they  learn  by  early  prac- 
tise, introducing  short  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  first  instance, 
which  are  gradually  lengthened  as  the  parts  become  ha- 
bituated.   To  the  north  of  the  fort  is  the  black  town,  which,  Black  town 
besides  the  Hindoos,  contains  Armenian  and  Portuguese 
merchants,  Chinese,  Moors,  and  black  Jews.    It  is  quite 
void   of  plan,  splendid  brick   palaces  being  mixed  with 
wretched  bamboo  cabins.    In  1794  the  population  was  es-  Population 
timated  at  300,000  souls.     The  commerce  of  Madras  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  other  presidencies.    The  Company's 
staple  article  is  piece  goods.    The  markets  are  dearer  than 
at  Calcutta,  but  have  been  greatly  benefited  of  late  by 
the  removal  of  some  restrictions  to  which  they  had  former- 
ly been  subjected.    Domestic  servants  receive  higher  wa- 
ges than  at  Calcutta,  hence  fewer  are  employed  by  any 
individual ;  yet  the  service  is  equally  well  performed.* 

It  was  in  1639  that  the  English  first  had  a  fixed  esta-  Origin  and 
blishment  on  this  coast,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the^Uf[^[^^ 
Hindoo  sovereign  reigning  at  Chandergherry,  a  descendant  menu 
of  the  dynasty  of  Bejanagur,  containing  permission  to  build 
a  fort.    In  1653  the  agent  and  council  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  presidency.    In  1744  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1749, 
in  a  greatly  improved  state.    In  1756  the  fort  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  withstood  in  1758,  and  1759,  a  siege 
from  the  French,  conducted  with  much  skill  and  bravery. 
In  1767,  and  1781,  Hyder  approached  very  near  it  with  his 
armies. 

♦  Lord  ValciUia's  Travels. 
12 
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BOOK       The  territory  now  forming  the  presidency  of  Madras  ia 
XLYiiu  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Indostan  south 
^~         of  the  Krishna,  the  Northern  Circars^   and  some  tracts 
of  ^Mad"a8.  acquired  since  the  degradation  of  Bajee  Row,  the  last  of  the 
Peshwas.    This  territory  contains  three  princes,  the  Rajas 
of  Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  who  collect  their  own 
revenues,  and  exercise  a  degree  of  power  in  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  their  respective  states ;  but,  with  reference  to 
external  politics,  even  these  are  wholly  subservient  to  the 
British  power,  are  protected  by  a  subsidiary  force,  and 
furnish  large  annual  contributions.    The  rest  of  the  terri- 
tory is  undei*  the  immediate  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
governor  and  council  at  Madras. 

In  1811  the  population  of  these  provinces,  not  including 
the  subjects  of  the  three  Rajas,  was  computed  to  exceed 
12,000,000.  The  number  of  civil  servants  on  the  esta- 
blishment was  206;  in  1818  it  was  241.  In  1811,  the 
regular  troops  of  all  descriptions  under  this  presidency 
amounted  to  50,456,  and  the  officers  to  1347.  In  1818, 
the  military  officers  had  increased  to  1506,  and  the  medical 
officers  were  183.  In  1813,  the  European  inhabitants  not 
in  the  service,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  presidencyf 
were  ^timated  only  at  170,  which  was  undoubtedly  under 
the  real  number.* 
Chain  of  The  fortifications  chiefly  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
^^'''*  these  territories  in  times  of  political  disturbance,  extend  in 
a  line  crossing  the  continent  from  Fort  Gteorge  by  Yellorey 
Bangalore,  Seringapatam,  and  descending  the  western 
Ghauts,  to  Tellicherry.  There  is  another  line  farther  north 
comprehending  Chitteldroog,  Bellary,  and  Gk>oty;  and  a 
third,  extending  from  Masulipatam,  by  EUora  and  Hyder- 
abad, to  Julna,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Bombay  army, 
and  extends  by  Serroor,  and  Poena,  to  Bombay. 
Diitrictof  The  most  northern  district  of  the  Camatic  is  that  of 
Q^°{^  *°^  Nellore,  and  Ongole.  It  contains  several  copper  mines 
remarkably  fusible,  and  free  from  iron.  But  the  attempts 
made  to  work  them  seem  not  to  have  answered  the  ex- 

*  Fifth  Report  on  Indian  affairs. 
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pectations  entertained.    The  general  rocks  are  primitive^    book 
consisting  of  mica  slate  of  various  colours.    The  manu-  xlviii. 
&cture  and  sale  of  salt  are  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  -— 
this  district    Nellore,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  Neiiore. 
ride  of  the  Pennar  river.    It  has  a  fort,  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  mud,  with  many  port  holes  for  small  arms,  made 
of  tabes  of  baked  clay,  laid  in  the  wet  mud  in  the  building 
of  the  wall,  and   afterwards  consolidated  in  the  drying. 
In  1787,  a  peasant  having  struck  on  some  brick  work  in  Roman  an- 
bisfieldy.dug,  and  found  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Hindoo  ^'^"^^'^'* 
temple;  lie  found  also  a  pot  which  contained  Roman  coins 
isd  medals  of  the  second  century,  mostly  Trajans,  Adri- 
ans, and  Fanstinas,  all  of  goldy  many  of  them  fresh  and 
beaatiful,  others  defaced   and  perforated  as  if  they  had 
been  worn  as  ornaments. 

To  the  south  of  this  district  lies  the  northern  district  Northern 
ef  Arcot ;  containing  Arcot,  the  Mussulman  capital  of  the 
Gamatic,  sixty-eight  miles  S.S.W.  from  Madras.  It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans  who  speak  the  Hindos- 
tanee  or  Deccany  language.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  the  SoroR  of  Ptolemy;  but  the  existing  town  is 
qaite  modern.  It  is  extensive,  and  contains  excellent 
iMMisea.  In  this  district  is  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Tripetty,  Temple  of 
ttie  most  celebrated  in  southern  India,  situated  in  a  hoi-  '^"p^^^^* 
kw  inclosed  by  mountains,  and  not  permitted  to  be 
virited  or  seen  by  any  Christian  or  Mahometan.  For 
this  privilege  a  large  sum  is  annually  paid  to  government, 
vlich,  in  1758,  amounted  to  jgdOyOOO."*  Here  also  is  Yel-  VeUore. 
fere,  a  military  post  of  great  importance  previously  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Mysore,  built  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Pa- 
laur.  It  is  defended  by  a  number  of  forts  situated  on  the 
nurrounding  heights.  The  mountains  here  contain  old 
pagodas  ornamented  with  inscriptions  in  the  Tamul  cha- 
racter. Yellore  commands  the  main  road  leading  from 
^  valley  of  Veniambady  to  the  Mysore.  Its  ditch  contains 
hffge  alligators.  To  this  place  the  family  of  Tippoo  was 
removed^  after  the  taking  of  Seringapatam.  Here  also^ 
in  1806,  a  serious  revolt  of  the  native  troops,  and  a  mas- 

*  Fr.  Buchanan.    Kennel's  Memoir. 
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BOOK    sacre  of  their  officers,  and  other  Europeans,  took  place^ 
XLviii.  which  was  subdued,  and  the  insurgents  mostly  put  to  the 
sword,  by  Colonel  Gillespie  and  a  party  of  dragoons^^-Vel- 
lore  is  the  present  place  of  exile  of  the  ex-king  of  Kandy. 
Southern        The  next  district  is  Southern  Arcot,  extending  as  far 
'^^^*       south  as  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly.    In  1 806  this  district 
was  in  a  wretched  condition ;  many  parts  of  it,  naturally 
fertile,  lay  waste,  and  the  revenue  was  collected  with  dif- 
ficulty.    In   1809  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
mostly  combined  to  farm  their  own  lands,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  country  and  revenue  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Fort  of         Gingee  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  forts  of  the 
Gingee.      Camatic    It  stands  on  a  stupendous  rock,  and,  when  well 
defended,  is  impregnable  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  attack* 
By  the  Indians  it  is  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  situation^ 
the  strongest  town  in  the  Carnatic    It  is  very  unhealthy, 
and  proved  the  grave  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
garrison  kept  in  it  while  in  the  possession  of  that  govern- 
ment    It    contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  old 
Chola  kings  of  the  Camatic. 
PoBdicher-      In  this  district  Pondicherry  is  situated*  though  not  com- 
French  let- pv^bended  in  its  jurisdiction,  being  in  the  possession  of 
tiement.     the  French  nation.    It  was  once  the  most  splendid  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  India.     It  stands  on  a  sandy  plain  near 
the  sea,  producing  only  palm  trees,  millet,  and  a  few  herbs  ; 
but  the  surrounding   district   produces  cotton  and  rice. 
Though  a  better  natural  station  than  Madras,  it  has  no 
commanding  advantages   for  commerce,  and  during  the 
war  with  France,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great 
distress  and  poverty.    It  derives  all  its  importance  from 
being  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.    The 
French  power  in  India  began  in  1749  under  M.  Dupleix, 
and  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry  in    1761 ; 
but  during  that  interval    it    was   remarkably    brilliant; 
since  that  time  it  has  always    belonged  to  the   British 
during  war  with  France,  and  has  been   restored  to  the 
latter  power  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    At  the  peace 
of    Amiens  its    inhabitants    were  estimated    at  £5,000^ 
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the  revenue  40,000  pagodas,  and  the  extent  of  coast  five    book 
miles.    Bonaparte  took  this  opportunity  to  send  out  a  large  MiTiii. 
eqaipinenty  including  a  staff  of  seven  generals,  and  carrying  — — 
with  them  dS  100,000  in  specie.     On  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities  the  ambitious  views  thus  manifested  were  disap- 
pointed, but  M.  Lenois,  the  admiral,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  with  his  fleet  The  French  system  of  policy  in  this 
part  of  India  was  harsh  and  intolerant  towards  the  natives. 
They  destroyed  the  temples,  forced  the  people  to  do  work 
repugnant  to  their  castes,  and  prohibited  the  residence  of 
any  family  which  was  not  Christian  within  their  boundaries* 
Their  re\enue,  in  1817,  amounted  to  12,988  star  pagodas. 
Trivicary,  a  village  sixteen  miles  N.  W.  from  Pondicherry,  Tnvicary. 
seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  extent  and 
importance,   as  the   pagoda  is  one  of  the  largest  size,  iti  pagoda, 
having  a  stone  tower  over  the  gateway  eight  stories  high, 
and  the  tank  belonging  to  it  occupied  several   acres  of 
ground.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  petrifactions  found  in  Petrifac- 
its  neighbourhood.    One  of  the  petrified  trees  is  60  feet  ^'''""' 
long,  from  two  to  eight'  in  diameter,  and  in  most  places 
as  hard  as  flint 

Sixteen  miles  south  from  Pondicherry  is  Fort  St.  David,  Fort  st. 
once  the  head  of  the  English  settlements  on  this  coast,  but  ^^^^^' 
when  taken  by  the  French  under  M.  Lally,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  demolished  and  never  rebuilt    Close  adjoining 
is  the  town  of  Cudalore,  in  a  situation  naturally  strong.  Cudaiore. 
It  is  thought  a  better  natural  station  than  either  Madras  or 
Pondicherry.    It  was  the  scat  of  a  British  factory  at  an  ear- 
ly period,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  con- 
flicts.   Between  the  years  1780  and  1784,  the  country  be- 
came desolate,  the  villages  being  laid  in  ruins,  but  since 
that  period  a  happy  and  rapid  improvement  has  taken 
place.* 

The  pagodas  of  Sidamburam  or  Chillambaram  are  situ-  pagodat  of 
ated  on  the  sea  coast,  in  lat  11"  28'  N.  thirty-six  miles  ^waam- 
south  from  Pondicherry,  and  form  a  favourite  place  of  pil- 
grimage.   They  are  encircled  with  a  high  wall  of  blue  stone. 

*  Orme't  ludostan. 
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BOOK    observe  tbaf  roatters  are  now  so  changed  as  greatly  to  car« 
xiviii.  tail  the  exercise  of  it    This  territory  contains  a  caste  call- 
"■'^"■"  ed  Totiyarsy  among  whom  a  plurality  of  male  kindred  have 
their  wives  in  common.    There  is  a  zemindary  in  it  called 
Shevagiinga,  where  the  dogs  are  held  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Hindoo  princes,  while  these  animals  in  eveiy 
other  part  of  India  are  regarded  with  unreasonable  con- 
tempt   At  the  town  of  Ramnad,  near  the  coast*  there  is 
a  protestant  church  of  very  neat  architecture.    In  all  this 
country  the  females  have  a  leading  influence  in  fixing  here- 
ditary successions.* 
liiand  of       The  island  of  Ramisseram,  lying  between  this  coast  and 
vam!*'^'   the  island  of  Ceylon,  is  greatly  celebrated  in  the  Brahmi- 
nical  mythology.    It  contains  a  pagoda  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims.    Rama,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  is  believed 
to  have  erected  this  building  on  his  return  from  vanquish- 
ing Ravan,  the   king  of  the  giants,  and  conquering  the 
island  of  Ceylon.   Rama  is  believed,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
restored  for  a  short  time  by  miracle  the  isthmus  which, 
at  a  more  remote  period,  had  connected  Ceylon  with  the 
continent,  and   of  which  the  chain  of  islands,  rocks  and 
shallows,  now  extending  across,  forms  the  remnant    This 
line  of  rocks  is  called  <<the  bridge  of  Rama,"  an  appella- 
tion for  which  the  Arabians  have  substituted  **  the  bridge 
of  Adam."     The  pagoda  is  extremely  massy,  resembling 
the  Egyptian  architecture.    Water  is^  brought  hither  from 
the  Ganges  by  the  pilgrims,  poured  over  the  god,  and  then 
sold  to  the  devout  at  a  price  which  brings  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  temple.     The  guardianship  of  this  sacred 
isle  is  vested  in  a  family  of  devotees,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Pandaram,  who  is  bound  down  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
the  family  succession  is  kept  up  by  the  sisters;  a  mode  of 
establishing  legitimate  descent  which  prevails  over  the 
southern  extremity  of  India.f 
Difitrictof      The   district   of  Tinnevelly    occupies  the  extremities 
TinneYei-  ^(  ^^  Camatic  and   of  the  whole  peninsula,  being  se- 
parated   from   the  province   of  Travancorc   on  the  west 

*  Fifth  Report.  t  Cordincr's  Account  of  Ceylon,  vol.  II.  p.  1—31. 
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coast  by  the  Travancore  ridge  of  mountains,  a  continuation    book 
of  the  western  Ghauts.    It  contains  some  rivers  and  salt  xi'^m* 
marshes,  separated  from  the  sea  by  high  sand  hills.    This  ~-~*-*^ 
district  has  one  peculiarity  of  climate,  that  a  fall  of  rain  is 
always  expected  late  in  January,  which  raises  the  rivers, 
and  replenishes  the  tanks*    For  this  reason  the  latter  are 
of  smaller  size  than  in  the  preceding  districts. 

Two  places  in  this  district  are  remarkable  as  cool  re-  ciimate  of 
treats  for  persons  injured  by  the  climate,  viz.  Trichendore^  Trichen- 
and  the  valley  of  Courtallum ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  is  aodTcoar- 
highly  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  European,  early  int^^^n* 
June,  after  the  commencement  of  the  heavy  rains  of  Mala- 
bar, and  it  contains  a  waterfall,  under  which  invalids  take 
a  shower  bath,  which  greatly  contributes  to  their  recovery. 
But  from  February  to  May  this  place  is  close  and  sultry^ 
being  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  southerly  winds. 
Trichendore  is  on  the  sea-side,  thirty  miles  east  from  Pa- 
lamcotta.    Rice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  produce  of  this 
district    The  cotton  is  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality.    The  intoduc- 
English,  before  they  obtained  possession  of  Ceylon,  inAde|,^^'^^^^^ 
attempts  to  introduce  the  cultivation    of  cinnamon    andtatitns* 
other  spiceries  in  this  district,  which  might  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  certain  extent,  had  not  subsequent  political 
changes   rendered   such   plantations    unnecessary.      The 
nutmegs  and  cloves  entirely  failed ;  these  articles  are  not 
even  produced  in  Ceylon,  and  cinnamon  itself  thrives  only 
in  a  limited  portion  of  it*    The  cotton  of  this  district  is 
exported  to  Madras,  and  there  consigned  for  sale  to  China. 
In  this  district  the  peculiar  Hindoo  manners  are  supposed 
to  be  more  pure 'than  any  where  else.     The  principal 
towns  for  size  and  population  are  Tinnevelly,  Alvartinne- 
Telly  Spermadevy,  and  Culdacoorchy,  but  none  of  much 
consequence.    At  Tuticorin,  ninety  miles  north-east  from 
Cape  Comorin,  there  is  a  pearl  fisliery,  but  the  pearls  are 
not  equal  in  quality  to  those  found  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 
A  superintendent  deputed  by  the  British  government  at- 

*  See  the  subsequent  book,  passim.  • 
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Boole   tends  constantly  daring  six  weeks.    The  net  revenue  de- 
xi^yiii.  rived  from  it  in  1807  was  81,917  star  pagodas. 

In  this  district  Cape  Comorin  is  situated^  called  in  flie 

monn.^^  Malabaric  language  Kumari  and  Kanjamari,  forming  a 
majestic  termination  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  GhaulB 
and  of  this  triangular  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Its 
Summit  is  1294  English  yards  in  height,  covered  with  a 
bright  verdure,  overlooking  a  fine  cascade,  and  a  plain  filled 
with  forests.  Parvati,  who  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  is 
goddess  of  the  mountains,  seems,  according  to  Arrian  to  be 
the  divinity  who  has  sanctified  this  promontory  and  the 
adjoining  ocean,  and  for  this  she  is  sumamed  Kumari. 
Francis  Xavier  had  the  address  to  turn  these  traditions  to 
good  account  for  promoting  the  objects  of  his  mission,  by 
making  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  rocks  the  mte 
of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CsvTRiL      Turning  now  to  the  Central  Plateau,  we  find,  in  the 
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*  most  northern  part  of  it,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the  Tom- 
Ceded  Difl.  boodra  and  Krishna,  a  province  usually  called  « the  Ceded 
«"ughiut.  Districts  of  Balaghaut.''  This  term  is  restricted  to  the  tcrri- 
t9ries  acquired  by  the  British  government  in  1800,  and 
now  divided  into  the  collectorships  of  Bellary  and  Cudda^ 
pah.  The  ceded  districts  contain  more  ground  than 
Scotland.  The  waters  of  the  Tomboodra  and  Krishna 
form  a  strong  barrier  to  this  province  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  also  contribute  to  its  fertility.  The 
soil  is  in  general  more  fertile  than  either  that  of  Malabar 
or  Canara.  Drill  husbandry  is  universal.  The  period  of 
the  rains  is  uncertain,  but  one  night's  rain  enables  a  farm* 
er  to  sow  his  seed,  and  three  nights  secui'e  a  good  crop* 
Where  the  land  is  overrun  with  shrubs,  the  expense  of 
clearing  is  great  The  good  trees  arc  for  the  most 
part  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wars  with  which  the  coun- 
try was  long  devastated.  The  British  found  the  whole 
social  arrangements  of  this  territory  in  the  most  horrible 
confusion.  The  rebellions  of  the  poligars,  struggling  with 
the  more  organized  rapacity  of  the  Mahratta  and  Maho- 
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meian  gOTerameDtSy  ihe  extortions  of  the  revenae  oflkers,  book 
and  flie  planderings  carried  on  by  persons  who  purchased  ^u^^ii^ 
the  priYiloge  of  freebooting,  had  made  every  man  a  fero-  ■ 
ciona  enemy  to  his  neighbour.  Few  families  escaped  as« 
sassination^  or  were  free  from  the  imputation  of  murder. 
When  the  British  power  had  begun  to  establish  a  system 
of  order  and  tranquillity^  and  the  country  was  beginning 
to  FecoTeTy  it  was  visited  by  a  severe  scarcity  in  1803  and 
1604^  from  the  failure  of  the  necessary  rainflf,  which  re- 
quired all  the  exertions  of  government  to  prevent  the 
hanrors  of  absolute  famine.  But  since  the  year  1805,  in  which 
the  season  was  favourable,  these  districts  have  greatly  im« 
proved.  In  1806  the  population  amounted  to  1,907,376^ 
and  had  increased  by  one-fourth  in  five  years,  partly  from 
the  retom  of  inhabitants  who  had  emigrated  during  tiie  Ni- 
zam's domination.  In  remote  times,  this  province  formed 
part  of  fhe  last  Hindoo  empire  of  Bijenagur.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  difierent  Mahometan  powers  in  succession 
till  1800.  It  is  of  great  value  as  a  source  of  supplies  for 
the  armies  in  the  Deccan. 

The  district  of  Bellary  is  in  the  west  part  of  the  pro-  District  of 
vince.  The  zemindary  of  Harpoaelly  in  this  quarter,  was  ^^^^* 
restored  to  the  family  after  the  fall  of  Tippoo's  power; 
at  least  an  heir  was  brought  forward,  though  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  was  not  legally  entitled  to  the  succession, 
but  set  np  by  the  Brahmins  with  the  view  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  management  in  their  own  hands,  and  preventing  the 
power  from  being  absorbed  by  government.  This  ia  a 
frequent  practice  when  a  line  becomes  extinct  Some  pub- 
lic treasure  was  carried  off  from  this  place  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Pindarees  in  1817.  Soondoor,  twenty-fiveSoondoor. 
miles  fiiom  Bellary,  was  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage 
with  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  1807  and  1815,  made  a  visit  to 
the  temple  of  Cartic  Swamy,  (the  god  of  war  of  the  Hin- 
doos,) but  a  crowd  of  other  pilgrims  took  the  opportuni- 
ty of  accompanying  him,  and  committed  dreadful  irregula- 
rities. On  the  last  of  these  occasions  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa  to 
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BOOK    take  forcible  )K>»8e«sioii  of  the  district*  though  it  was  pre- 
xi.yiii*  ceded  by  the  most  formal  engagement  that  all  bis  foUow- 
ers  should  be  left  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tomboodnu 
In  the  territory  of  Curnoul,  in  the  north-east  of  the  pro- 
vince, called  in  our  maps  Ghazypoor,  there  are  diamond 
mines  at  a  place  called  Banaganpilly. 
cudda**^^      The  collectorship  of  Cuddapah  is  in  the  east  and  south 
pah.         part    Here  abundance  of  soda  is  found  in  a  black  soil, 
among  the  Pennaconda  hills.    The  spots  producing  it  are 
known  by  their  barren  aspect  and  the  black  colour  which 
the  mould  exhibits  in  the  morning.     It  is  mixed  with  kitchen 
salt    Nitre  also  is  abundant,  and  easily  extracted  by  a  sim- 
ple process.     About  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah, 
there  are  diamond  mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Pennar  river* 
This  river  intersects  the  district  of  Gandicotta,  and  finds  its 
way  through  a  deep  and  perpendicular  gap  in  the  Gandirot- 
ta  hills,  into  the  plain  of  Cuddapah.    The  fort  of  Gandicot- 
ta,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  strength,  but  is  now  a  place  of 
no  importance.    The  valley  \U  fertile  and  populous,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  diamond  mines. 

Fjroyinceof  Qn  the  south  and  west  of  the  preceding  province  is  that 
of  Mysore,  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  military  events  in 
which  first  Hyder  Ali,  and  afterwards  his  successor  Tippoo, 
were  the  must  conspicuous  actoi*s.  It  is  situated  chiefly  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
but,  consisting  of  a  table  land,  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  much  more  temperate  and  sala- 
brious  climate  than  any  other  country  of  e<iual  extent  within 
the  tropics.  From  the  remains  of  hedges,  and  other  signs, 
this  province  appears  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  present ;  bat 
it  is  now  rapidly  recovering.  It  produces,  besides  rice,  the 
chicada,  the  dodada,  the  Phaseolus  mango,  the  Dolichos 
catsjangf  and  the  sugar  cane.  The  crop  of  Cynosums  co- 
rocanuSf  or  raggy,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  those 
raised  on  the  di7  field,  and  forms  the  supjiort  of  all  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.    Abundance  of  castor  oil  is  pro- 
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ducedy  which  is  burned  in  lamps,  and  given  to  milch  buf-  book 
faloe«.  As  to  sugar  plantations,  it  is  only  the  prodigious  xiviiii^ 
difference  in  the  cheapness  of  labour  that  enables  those  of 
Indostan  to  approach,  in  point  of  economy,  to  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  so  decided  an  advantage  in  point  of 
soil,  climate,  carriage,  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  skill.* 
Poppies  are  cultivated  both  for  the  sake  of  the  opium  and  the 
seed,  which  is  used  in  the  sweet  cakes  eaten  among  the 
most  luxurious  of  the  natives*  The  cocoa  tree  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  this  territory,  notwithstanding  its  distance  from' 
the  sea.  It  seems  to  flourish  in  any  situation  which  conjoins 
the  requisite  temperature  with  an  impregnation  of  sea  salt 
in  the  soil.  From  this  and  other  species  of  the  palm  tribe, 
the  juice  is  obtained  wliich  ferments  into  the  liquor  called  tod- 
dj^a  term  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  fart,  the  Maho- 
metan term  for  tlie  juice  of  the  palmyra,  or  Borasms  fiaJbd- 
liformis.  The  great  defect  in  agriculture  here  consists  in 
the  imperfect  cleaning  of  the  fields  from  the  grass  roots, 
^hich  vegetate  with  great  vigour,  and  are  difficult  to  sub- 
due. In  1804  the  number  of  families  in  Mysore  was 
482,612,  of  which  only  17,000  were  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion, though  the  province  had  been  thirty-eight  years  under 
zealous  sovereigns  of  that  faith.  The  Brahmin  families  were 
25,370,  the  Lingait  72,627,  and  the  Jain  2063.  The  Hin- 
doos of  this  province  are  immersed  in  the  most  deplorable  su- 
perstition. When  two  parties  in  a  village  have  a  dispute,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  them  to  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient by  which  both  suffer :  this  is,  to  kill  a  jack-ass  in  the 
street  After  such  an  act  the  place  is  deserted ;  no  Hindoo 
will  live  in  it  unless  by  compulsion.  Another  expedient  of  re- 
venge is,  for  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  to  catch  a  number 
of  monkies  and  squirrels  in  a  net,  and  convey  them  by 
stealth  into  the  garden  of  another,  where  they  destroy  the 
produce,  and  are  protected  from  being  killed  by  the  super- 
stitious veneration  in  which  they  are  universally  held. 
These  acts  of  reciprocal  injury  have  of  late  become  more 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  pro- 
vince, see  Dr.  Fr.  Bucbanan^s  Journey  through  the  Mvsore,  &c.  passim. 
13 
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BOOK  rare  from  being  found  ultimately  so  unprofitable.  The  men 
xXtTiii.  of  this  province  are  stout  and  healthy,  and  their  complexions 
"■"■"■"^  a  tinge  fairer  than  thosie  of  the  natives  of  Coromandel.  The 
women  in  general  possess  graceful  forms,  and  dress  in  a 
becoming  style.  The  division  of  time  here  is  singular.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  diurnal  period  into  twenty-four  hours, 
and  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  they  divide  it  into  sixty 
hours,  consequently  twenty-four  minutes  form  an  hour. 
In  the  country  round  Seringapatam,  the  people  are  divid- 
ed into  what  are  called  right  hand  and  left  hand  sides:* — 
the  first  comprehends  nine  castes,  and  the  second  eighteen. 
The  circumstances  which  add  dignity  to  the  members  of 
any  caste  are,  its  following  no  useful  employment ;  being 
restricted  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  being  de- 
voted to  piety  and  learning.  Hence  a  disgusting  hypo- 
critical  cant  is  the  prevailing  fashion.  The  arrangements 
which  take  place  in  the  family  of  the  Raja  of  Mysore  are 
whimsical  in  the  extreme.  The  males  are  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  the  Raja  Bundas,  and  the  Collalays,  who 
intermarry.  The  head  of  the  first  is  the  Curtur  or  sove- 
reign, and  of  the  other  the  Dalawai.  Some  of  each  fa- 
mily are  of  Vishnu's  side,  others  of  Siva's;  none  wear  the 
linga,t  and  all  acknowledge  the  Brahmins  as  their  spiri- 
tual guides.  The  Curtur,  on  ascending  the  throne,  what- 
ever religion  he  has  been  educated  in,  always  adopts  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam.  On  the  contrary,  the 
females  of  both  families  wear  the  linga,  reject  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Brahmins,  and  are  under  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  Jangamas.  Such  inconsistent  arrangements  are  not 
uncommon  among  the  Hindoos. 
Pm^r  of  This  province  is  less  subject  to  the  English  than  most 
•  *^**  of  the  others,  the  Raja  of  Mysore  enjoying  great  influ- 
ence under  the  patronage  of  the  supreme  government  In 
1812  the  Raja  having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
shown  talents  adequate  to  the  active  charge  of  his  domi- 
nions, together  with  a  desire  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  his 

•  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  I.  p.  77.  250.  II.  p.  268. 294. 
t  An  indecent  emblem  of  fertility. 
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prerogative,  the''  Dewan  Purneab,  bis  miniflter,  who  had  book 
previously  the  sole  management,  was  at  first  actuated  with  ^^▼xx'* 
the  most  indignant  resentmei^t,  and  used  insulting  conduct 
to  the  Raja;  and,  when  the  change  of  administration  was 
carried  into  effect,  conceiving  himself  degraded,  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  lost  his  understi^nding  from  a  pa- 
ralytic attack,  and  soon  died. 

The  leading  city  in  this  pi:ovince  is  Seringapatam,  the  Senogapa 
capital  of  Tippoo,  in  lat  12*  S5'  north,  and  long.  76*  45'**°- 
east.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  island 
formed  by  the  Cavery,  which  is  here  a  large  and  rapid 
river,  and  has  an  extensive  channel  interrupted  with  granite 
rocks.  The  island  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad.  The  neighbouring  country  rises  gradually 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  ground  being  finely  wa- 
tered, partly  by  native  streams  and  partly  by  canals  con- 
veying the  water  from  places  where  the  river  has  been  dam- 
med across.  The  fort  is  an  injudiciously  contrived  building, 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  occupies  about  a  mile  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island.  Tippoo  retained  the  long  straight  lines  of 
wall,  and  the  square  bastions  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  his  glacis 
was  in  many  places  so  high  and  steep  as  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  assailants.  ^  Hyder*s  palace  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island  is  built  of  mud,  but  is  an  elegant  and  handsome  na- 
tive structure.  Near  this  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
Hyder,  where  himself,  his  wife,  and  Tippoo,  lie  buried  un- 
der tombs  of  black  marble.  The  British  government  is  at 
the  expense  of  covering  these  with  rich  cloth,  and  maintain- 
ing the  former  establishment  of  priest  to  offer  up  prayers, 
and  of  musicians  to  perform  the  Nobut  The  palace  in  the 
city,  though  large  and  massy,  has,  like  all  the  public  edifices^ 
a  mean  appearance.  Hydei^s  palace  is  now  the  residence  cf  Z  ■^' 
sorgeon ;  his  seraglio  is  converted  into  a  European  hospital; 
his  private  apartments  are  occupied  by  the  resident,  and  his  - 
public  rooms  by  European  soldiers.*  Tippoo's  seraglio  is  an 
artillery  barrack.  All  these  buildings  look  heavy  for  want  of 
windows,  and  are  too  closely  shut  up  to  suit  the  taste  and 

*  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan,  vol.  i,  p.  69. 
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BOOK    eonrenience  of  their  present  posflessors.     This  island   in 
xiiViii.  Tippoo's  time  probably  contained   150,000  inhabitants;  at 
present  they  may  be  estimated  at  32,000,  besides  the  garri- 
son.    Many  have '  gone  to    Mysore,  the  residence  of  the 
Raja;  and  some  Mahometans  who  originally  belonged  to 
the  Camatic  have  returned  to  their  native  country.    Tim- 
ber is  dear  here,  being  brought  from  the  western  Ghauts. 
Bread  also  is  dear;  and  the  European  soldiers  are  obliged 
to  eat  rice;  but  meat   and  vegetaUles  are  both  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality. — Seringapatam  was  the  scene  of 
two  memorable  warlike  events;  each  decisive  of  the  w^ar 
Tippoo's    in  which  it  occurred.     One  was  the  successful  attack  by 
Lord   Cornwallis   on   Tippoo's  fortified  camp,  under   its 
vralls^  on  the   6th   of  February,    1792.     Tippoo's   army 
consisted  of  40,000  infantry,  besides  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 
For  the  attack  2800  Europeans  and  5900  native  infanty 
were  selected.    The  attacking  army  lost  535  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.     Eighty  guns  were  taken ;  the  Sultan  lost 
4000  men,  and  his  army  was,  by  subsequent  desertion,  reduc- 
ed to  20,000.  Tippoo  relinquished  one  half  t)f  his  dominions, 
and  paid  three  crores  and   thirty  lacks  of  rupees  (about 
d£3,500,000)  in  bullion.     The  force  brought  against  him  on 
that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  collected 
in  India;  consisting  of  11,000  Europeans,  31,600  natives 
in  the  British  service ;  and,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Nizam,  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  and  the  Coorg  Raja, 
40,000 ;  the  persons  attached  to  the  camps  of  the  confede- 
rates exceeded  400,000;  the  bullocks  employed  in  bring- 
ing supplies  amounted  to  half  a  million ;  there  were  several 
hundred  elephants,  and  many  thousand  camels.*— The  other 
warlike  event  was  the  storming  of  the  city  on  the  4th  of 
^^  May,  1799,  by  (xeneral  Harris.    The  garrison  amounted 
to  about  5000  men,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  was  slain, 
Tippoo's    and  the  dead  body  of  the  brave  Tippoo  was  found  under  a 
fhrow^and  S^^eway.    The  particulars  of  his  death  remain  otherwise 
4eatb.       onknown ;  and  it  was  never  discovered  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  his  valuable  necklace  of  pearls.    The  British 
took  possession  of  the  island,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
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kept  strongly  garrisoned.    As  a  fortress,  it  controls  the    ^ooM, 
west  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  adjoining  low  and  o)>en  dis-  ^^^u^* 
trirts  of  the  Carnatic  on. the  east  and  south*    The  S|>ot, 
however,  is  unhealthy,  and  liable  to  epidemics.    Intermit- 
tent fevers  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  Mysore. 

The  city  of  Mysore,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province.  City  of 
and  the  pi-esent  residence  of  the  Raja,  is  in  lat.  12**  19'.  ^^'*' 
north,  and  long.  7 6"*  42' east;  about  nine  miles  north-east 
from  Seringapatani,  and  in  the  same  valley.  Tippoo  had 
attempted  to  remove  it  from  its  former  site  to  an  eminence 
about  a  mile  distant ;  but  it  is  now  in  its  old  station.  The 
Raja's  fort  is  well  built,  and  kept. in  very  good  order.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Purragurry;  but  in  1524 
the  fort  was  built  or  repaired,  and  received  the  name  of 
Mahesh-asoor  from  a  buffalo-headed  monster  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  prowess  of  the  goddess  Cali.  This 
name  has  since  been  contracted  to  Mysore. — We  have 
already,  in  our  general  account  of  the  physical  aspect  of 
India,  taken  notice  of  the  river  Cavcry,  which,  from  its 
great  subserviency  to  agriculture,  is  the  most  useful  river 
in  the  south  of  India.  Chitteldroog,  the  chief  town  of  achittei- 
district,  has  a  remarkably  strong  fort,  belonging  to  the  '^°^' 
Raja,  jn  a  rock  with  five  peaks,  2640  ells  in  height  The 
surrounding  country  is  dry  and  clear,  but  it  is  reckoned 
unhealthy.  Bangalore  is  a  large  fortified  town,  seventy  Bangaior*. 
miles  north-east  from  Seringapatam.  Here  Hyder  had 
constructed  a  fort  according  to  the  best  fashion  then  fol- 
lowed among  the  Mahometan  states;  but  Tippoo,  finding 
it  quite  insufficient  to  sustain  an  attack  from  the  British 
troops,  destroyed  it.  Dewan  Purneah,  however,  the  late  mi- 
nister of  the  Raja,  rebuilt  it  in  1802.  It  used  to  be  a  place 
of  great  trade,  but  its  prosperity  was  ruined  by  the  domi- 
neering interference  of  Tippoo  in  the  concerns  of  trade. 
The  Mahometans  *of  this  place  now  suffer  great  distress 
frofn  the  change  of  the  government.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  is  very  com^^ 
mon,  in  which  it  becomes  entirely  white.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  affiect  the  health  of  thc^  individuals  in  whom  it  oc« 
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BOOK  cars ;  and  their  chiMrm  are  like  tliose  of  o&er  pei^le.  The 
xLYiii.  town  of  Maggri»  twenty-two  miles  west  from  Bangalore^  is 
filled  with  pagodasy  public  choultries^  and  monHments  of 
Indian  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  Ae  nelghbowrhood  are 
many  iron  forges,  and  a  manufacture  of  steel*  A  great 
quantity  of  sandal  wood  is  found  in  the  a^acent  forests ; 
the  best  of  it  grows  on  a  rocky  soil. 

c^mb^*^^  On  the  east  of  Mysore  is  the  province  of  Coimbatsor, 
toor^  ~  between  Malabar  on  the  west  and  Salem  on  the  east;  tlie 
Ghauts  are  in  its  western  part,  and  from  thence  some  tri- 
butaries of  the  Cavery  flow  eastward  through  the  province. 
It  is  on  the  whole  fertile.  The  ox  is  considered  by  tke 
people  here  as  a  living  god,  who  gives  them  their  bread* 
In  every  village  one  or  two  bulls  are  kept,  to  which  month- 
ly or  weeldy  worship  is  paid;  yet  much  of  the  country 
which  has  been  formerly  cultivated  now  lies  waste.  In  the 
useful  arts  the  people  are  much  inferor  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Mysore,  and  the  latter  are  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  capital  Coimbatoor  is  112 
miles  sooth  by  east  from  Seringapatam.  It  contained  only 
SOOO  houses  in  1801,  but  in  Ryder's  time  it  had  double 
the  number.  Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at  Coimbatocnv 
and  huilt  a  mosque  in  the  place.  At  Pernra,  two  milea 
from  this  city,  there  is  a  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to 
Siva.  The  idol  is  said  to  have  placed  itself  hero ;  and  af- 
terwards, about  3000  years  ago,  a  Raja  of  Madura  erected 
the  temple  over  it  This,  and  the  temples  of  Mailcotta  and 
Seringapatam,  wero  spared  by  Tippoo  when  he  issued  a 
general  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous  tempos. 
The  building  is  highly  ornamented,  but  the  figures  aro 
rude,  and  some  of  them  indecent  The  height  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  Coimbatoor  is  not  exactly  ascertained. 
In  January,  1809,  it  was  visited  by  a  palty  of  Europeans^ 
who  found  the  cold  severo  enough  to  freeze  water  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  ad- 
jacent country  stood  at  M\  This  hilly  tract  is  divided 
into  three  countries,  called  the  three  Naads,  which  are  in- 
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hftbited  by  three  distinct  classes  of  persons :  the  first  are,    book 
the  Todevies,  who  are  exclusively  herdsmen^  and  go  bare-  »▼!«• 
headed  and  bare-footed.    The  Koties  are  more  diminutive^  ""^""^ 
and  their  features  are  less  expressive ;  they  consist  of  calti- 
vatorsyartizansy  mnsiciansy  and  dancers ;  like  the  former,  they 
wear  no  covering  on  the  head  or  feet  The  Uiird  class,  call- 
ed tiie  Bergiesy  are  the  principal  cultivators  and  landhold- 
ers ^  and  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Mysore  300 
years  ago.    These  three  classes  of  persons  speak  distinct 
languages^  wholly  unintelligible  to  one  another. 

To  the  east  of  the  preceding  province,  and  separated  from  ProTioce  of 
it  by  the  river  Cavery,  is  the  province  comprehending  Salem  ha"*"*" 
and  Barramahal.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  elevated  region, 
declining  to  the  south-east 'from  the  central  table  land,  the 
western  Ghauts  forming  its  north-west  frontier.  The  prin- 
dpal  grains  cultivated  in  it  are  maize  and  rice.  Two  crops 
of  the  former  are  obtained  in  the  year,  one  of  which  is  reap- 
ed in  April,  the  other  in  September.  It  also  produces  a 
quantity  of  cotton.  A  great  part  of  the  land  lies  waste.  Bar- 
ramahal is  in  its  norfliem  part  The  most  elevated  country 
conmsts  of  cold  hills,  where  the  natives  of  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts are  unwilling  to  settle.  The  poligars  of  the  high  lands 
have  been  restored  to  their  estates  on  condition  of  paying  a 
fixed  rent  or  tribute,  but  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inha- 
bitants. When  a  rich  man  constructs  a  reservoir  at  his  own 
expense  for  irrigation^  he  is  allowed  to  hold  in  free  estate  by 
hereditary  tenure  one-fourth  of  the  lands  so  watered ;  but  is 
bound  to  keep  the  reservoir  in  repair.  Tanks  of  this  sort, 
wliere  tiie  holder  of  the  free  estate  can  be  compelled  by  the 
inhabitants  to  do  his  duty,  are  well  known  to  be  much  bet- 
ter kept  ttan  those  supported  by  government.  The  fort  of 
Kistnagherry  is  on  a  rock  700  feet  in  height  Tlie  British 
troops  were  repulsed  from  this  place  witii  considerable  loss^ 
in  an  attempt  to  storm  it  in  1T91.  Tliis  province,  in  general, 
is  fdl  of  beautlfiil  and  picturesque  situations. 
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BOOK        The  coast  to  the  west  of  the  central  plateau,  contains  some 
XLviii.  provinces  which  remain  to  be  described,  viz.  Canara,  Mala- 

bar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore. 
CoasL  The  province  of  Canara  begins  at  Cape  Rama,  at  a  short 

Cluiaia*  ^'^ ^'stance  from  Goa,  in  the  Concan.  It  extends  south  till  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  province  of  Malabar.  The  tillage 
lands  of  this  province  are  well  cultivated  with  rice,  though 
the  surface  is  so  nigged  (being  traversed  by  rocky  hills  fi*om 
the  Ghauts  to  the  sea)  that  the  produce  must  be  transported 
from  one  part  to  another  on  men's  heads.  Bullocks  are  sel- 
dom used.  Manure  is  scarce.  The  cattle  are  not  much 
larger  than  long  legged  goats,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to 
the  constant  humidity  of  the  surface.  Gardens  of  cocoa  trees 
are  not  so  numerous  as  rn  some  neighbouring  parts  as  the 
rice  cultivation  is  so  much  more  profitable ;  but  there  are 
some  sandy  spots  well  adapted  for  these  trees.  Good  trees 
yield  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  nuts  annually,  in  four  crofis ; 
weak  ones  less  than  fifty. 
ReToiu-  This  province  remained  undisturbed  in  the  bands  of  Hin- 
p!S!Snt°'*  ^~  princes  till  Hyder  AH  subdued  it  in  1763.  He  found  it 
Btftte.  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  It  devolved  to  the  British  in 
1799,  and  has  ever  since  been  singular  for  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  an  easy  realization  of  the  re* 
venue.  The  land  in  this  province  has  always  been  more  in 
the  situation  of  private  property  than  in  the  rest  of  India, 
and  the  revenue  is  comparatively  moderate.  The  inhabit- 
ants have,  under  their  present  masters,  become  more  com- 
fortable in  their  situation,  and  make  a  better  appearance  in 
their  dress,  than  formerly.  Farms  and  possessions  are  usu- 
ally very  small,  and  cultivated  by  the  resident  proprietors 
with  a  minute  attention,  and  an  ardour,  which  are  apparent 
in  the  neatness  which  prevails  in  the  inclosures,  and  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  culture. 
Popuia-  In  1807  the  population  was  estimated  at  576,640  souls^ 
tion.  Qf  ^hom  the  Brahmins  amounted  to  98,610,  an  unusually 
large  proportion,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  a  cause  of  the 
superior  civilization  of  this  province.    The  Jains  are  more 
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nmneroiis  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  countries.    Tippoo    book 
destroyed  many  of  the  towns,  and  took  60,000  Christians  ^clviii. 
captives  to  Mysore,  from  whence  few  ever  returned.  — — i 

This  province  is  usually  divided  into  North  and  South  ^orth  Ca- 
Canara*  North  Canara,  which  is  the  largest,  lies  between  "^<^^- 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  latitude.  The  sea 
coast  here  is  chiefly  occupied  by  villages  of  Brahmins;  the 
interior  parts  belong  to  the  Buntar  caste.  The  Brahmins 
here  are  mostly  descended  from  those  of  the  north  of  In- 
dia*  and  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the  Dravida  Brah- 
mins of  the  south,  chiefly  be<?ause  they  eat  fish.  There  are 
said  to  be  five  different  nations  between  Onore  and  Telli- 
cherry,  who,  though  mixed  together,  retain  distinct  lan- 
guages and  characters,  and  a  distinct  naticmal  spirit ;  the 
Nairs,  Coorgs,  Tulavas,  Concanies  and  Canarese.*  The 
Comarapeca,  or  true  Sudras  of  this  division,  are  both 
cultivators  and  soldiers,  strongly  inclined  to  rabbery,  and 
had  acquired  an  uncommon  degree  of  cruelty  during  times  of 
anarchy.  In  a  particular  portion  of  this  division  there  were, 
in  1800»  4834  houses  occupied  by  Brahmins,  1500  by  Ma- 
hometans, 385  by  Christians,  147  by  Siva  Bhactars,  and 
87  by  Jains. 

Soonda  is  a  small  subdivision,  situated  above  the  West-  Soonda. 
em    Ghauts.      The    town   of   Soonda    was    at  one    time 
a  very  large  city ;  three  miles  in  diameter  each  way  be- 
ing occupied  with  houses;   but    the  houses  have  been  re- 
duced to   100,  chiefly   by  the  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  Hyder.     In  the  western  part  of  this  subdivision  the 
garden  cultivation  is  the  chief  object  with  the  farmers,  who 
raise  betel  nut,  black  pepper,  betel  leaf,  cardamoms,  and 
plantains.    The  town  of  Rarwar  has  an  English  factory  Karwar. 
and  fort,  and  was  formerly  a  noted  seat  of  European  com- 
merce ;  but  went  to  ruin  in  the  time  of  Tippoo.    The  town 
of  OnoFo  was  formerly  a  place  of  gr^at  trade,  especially  in  Oaore. 
pepper.     It   also  was  totally  demolished  by  Tippoo ;  but 
part  of  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  a  custom-house  has 
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BOOK    been  established  in  it    Tlie  lake  of  Onore  is  of  great  extent, 

xiiTiii.  reaching  nearly  to  the  OhaotSt  and  contains  many  islands, 

some  of  which  are  cultivated.  It  abounds  with  fish,  which  are 

Qnort.  dried,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  inland  commerce. 
During  the  dry  season  the  water  is  very  brackish,  but  by 
the  great  supply  which  it  receives  in  the  rainy  season  from 
numerous  streams,  it  becomes  quite  fresh.  The  town  of 
Barcelore,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Barace  of  the  an- 
cients, was  once  a  considerable  place  of  Portuguese  and 
Arabian  trade.  In  1557  it  was  governed  by  a  Ranny  or  fe- 
male sovereign.  The  town  of  Cundapoor  is  dtuated  on  a 
river,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  north  and 
south  Canara.  The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  lake  which 
receives  five  fresh  streams,  has  only  one  opening  into  tiie 
sea  and  contains  a  number  of  islands. 

South  Ca-      South    Canara  is  called  Tulava   among  the  Hindoos. 

aara.  j^^  ^^.j  j^^^  becomes  worse  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  Hindoos,  and 
the  sea-coast  by  Mahometans,  here  called  Moplays.  In 
1800  the  population  consisted  of  206,633  males,  and 
190,039  females.  The  number  of  houses  was  80,000,  of 
which  7184  belonged  to  Brahmins,  5223  to  Mahometans, 
2700  to  Jains,  2545  to  Christians,  and  the  remainder  to 
low  castes  of  Hindoos.  Tlie  number  of  slaves,  male  and 
female,  was  7924.  During  Tippoo's  government  the  Hih- 
doos  were  obliged  to  skulk  in  tiie  woods,  and  all  who 
could  be  caught  were  circumcised,  by  whicb  rite  they 
lost  the  Hindoo  caste,  and  became  good  Mahometans^ 
forming  a  caste  by  themselves.  Many  of  the  Christians  also 
of  this  country  were  compelled  to  profess  Islamism,  but 
more  than  15,000  have  returned  to  the  church.  Before 
the  time  of  Tippoo  the  Christians  had  twenty-seven 
churches  in  this  neighbourhood.  Jains  greatiy  abonnd^ 
and  seem  to  have  been,  at  no  remote  period,  the  prevafl- 
ing  sect  in  this  province. 

Manga-         Mangalore,  in  this  part  of  the  province,  is  a  flourishing 

^^'«'         sea-port  town,  in  lat  12'  53',  b^ilt  in  a  beautiful  situation 
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round  ihe  diore  of  a  small  peninaala^  which  is  elerated  in 
the  centre,  and  once  contained  a  fort  in  that  situation.    In  xi^^iu. 
Hyder^s  time  the  principal  merchants  were  Moplays  and  ■ 

Concanies ;  but  since  the  British  acquire  the  government^ 
many  men  of  property  have  come  to  settle  in  it  from  Surat, 
Cutch,  and  Bombay.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  Yaisya  caste, 
along  with  many  Paraees.  It  was  the  jM^ene  of  some  violent 
conflicts  daring  the  Mahometan  dynasty  of  Mysore. 

At  the  firer  Chandraghiri,  bounding  Canara  on  the  Province  of 
soQth,  the  Hindoo  region  of  Malabar  commences,  and  ex-  ^^^^^'- 
tends  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  British  province  of  Malabar 
forms  only  part  of  this  region,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
Cochin  and  TravanoHV.  The  British  province  extends 
aboot  800  miles  along  the  coast  This  province  contains 
few  villages  or  towns,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  each  man 
living  distinct  on  his  estate  or  farm;  the  house  being 
within  the  garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  bank 
and  deep  valley,  like  a  rampart  and  ditch.  Black  pepper 
is  the  chief  article  of  export  Almost  the  whole  land  is 
private  property.  The  approved  history  of  this  country  is, 
that  it  was  created,  or  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
for  the  use  of  the  Brahmins !  There  are  established  rules 
of  great  antiquity,  for  the  transfer,  lease,  and  mortgage  of 
estates.  The  Mahometans  or  Moplays,  being  persons  of 
industry  and  business,  acquire  great  advantages  over  the 
idle  and  dissolute  Nairs,  so  that  they  often  make  purchases 
or  obtain  mortgages  of  the  estates  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  division  of  the  Hindoo  castes  here,  is  into  Local  dm- 
L  Namburies  or  Brahmins;  II.  Nairs  of  various  classes ; ^';^g"J, 
ni.  Tiars,  the  free  cultivators  of  the  soil;  lY.  Malears, 
musicians  and  conjurers,  also  freemen ;  and  Y.  The  Poli- 
ars,  or  bondmen,  attached  to  the  soiL  The  distance  of  in- 
tercourse by  which  the  different  castes  are  separated,  is  laid 
down  with  great  precision. 

L  A  Nair  must  not  touch  a  Brahmin ;  a  Tiar  must  keep  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  yards ;  and  a  Foliar  nineiy-six  steps. 
H.  A  Tiar  must  not  come  within  twelve  steps  of  a  Nair; 
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BOOK    a  Malear  witliin  three  or  four ;  or  a  Poliar  within  ninety-six. 
XLTiii.  III.  a  Malear  must  not  tourli  a  Tiar,    IV.  A  Poliar  must 
not  come  near  even  to  a  Malear  or  to  any  other  caste.    If  he 
wishes  to  speak  to  any  one  of  them,  he  must  stand  at  the 
prescribed  distance,  and  call  aloud.     When  any  unfortunate 
violation  of  these  rules  occurs,  the  person  polluted  by  it  puri- 
fies himself  by  bathing  and  reading  the  sacred  books,  accord- 
ing to  rules  which  vary  with  the  deg^e  of  contamination  in- 
curred.   Thei*e  is  a  still  more  loathed  raee  of  outcasts  in 
The  Nia-  Malabar,  called  Niadis,  who  wander  in  small  companies, 
^"*  and,  when  they  see  a  passenger,  set  up  a  howl  which  warns 

him  not  to  come  too  near,  and  proclaims  the  necessities  of 
the  wretched  individual.  The  charitably  disposed  lay 
down  what  they  mean  to  bestow,  and  go  away ;  and  then 
the  Niadis  approach  and  pick  it  up.  They  eat  tortoises, 
and  sometimes  alligators. 
Sini^uiari-  The  most  remarkable  of  the  castes  in  Malabar  is  that  of 
Nairs.  the  Nairs,  who  are  subdivided  into  eleven  gradations.  They 
are  the  Sudra,  or  military  caste,  and,  though  not  all  fol- 
lowing the  military  profession,  were  formerly  all  liable  to  be 
called  on  for  military  duty  by  the  Rajas.  At  present  they 
work  at  various  handicraft  occupations ;  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Brahmins ;  they  are  fond  of  appearing  in 
arms,  and  often  practise  assassination  ;  tlieir  arrogance  to- 
wards the  inferior  castes  was  formerly  of  the  harshest  kind. 
A  Nair  was  expected  to  cut  down  any  Tiar,  or  Mucua, 
(fisherman)  who  presumed  to  touch  his  person,  or  any 
Poliar,  or  Pariar,  who  did  not  turn  out  of  his  road  as  he 
passed.  The  Nairs,  in  common  with  all  the  Malabar  Hin- 
doos, are  as  remarkable  for  thoughtless  profusion  as  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  India  for  extreme  parsimony. 
But  the  most  singular  characteristic  of  this  race  is  to  be 
found  in  the  terms  of  intercourse  observed  by  the  two  sexes. 
They  marry  before  the  age  of  ten,  but  the  husband  never 
cohabits  with  his  wife;  she  lives  with  her  mother  or  her 
brother,  and  is  at  liberty  to  cohabit  with  any  other  man 
who  is  of  equal  or  higher  rank.    Hence  no  man  knows  his 
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own  father;  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  only  known  by    book 
their  common  relationship  to  one  mother;  and  when  a  man  M*vm« 
dies,  his  property  descends,  not  to  children  supposed  to  be 
his  own,  but  to  t^ose  of  his  mother  or  his  sister. .   The  mo- 
flier  manages  the  house,  and  at  her  death  the  eldest  sister 
assumes  the  direction. 

Before  the  time  of  Hyder,  this  country  was  governed  by 
numerous  chiefs  or  landed  proprietors,  whose  jurisdiction 
cotitinnally  varied  in  extent*  according  to  tlie  circumstances 
of  8ucce.ssion.  The  Moplays,  along  the  sea-coast,  are  de- 
scendants of  Arabians,  and  extremely  fanatical  in  their 
religion.  The  mutual  antipathy  which  subsists  between 
them  and  the  Hindoos  is  very  great, 

The  Christian  religion  was  eaiiy  introduced  into  »MaIa-  Native 
bar,  and  the  professors  of  that  religion  seem  to  be  entitled  J/*3^^rji^ 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  primitive  church.  They  re-  mas. 
ject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  mystery  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  the  adoration  of  relics  and  images.  When  Vasco 
de  Gama  arrived  at  Cochin  in  1603,  he  found  a  political 
community  professing  the  Christian  faith,  with  a  king  at 
their  head.  But,  finding  that  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  Portuguese  exerted  themselves  to  convert 
them,  both  by  persuasion  and  force.  Hence  there  are 
many  Roman  Catholics  here  who  have  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  original  church  uses  Syriac  copies  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  same  language  is  retained  in  those  used  by 
the  proselyted  churches.  The  members  of  the  former  are 
sometimes  called  Nestorians,  sometimes  the  Christians  of 
St  Thomas.  They  trace  their  origin  to  the  apostle  of  this 
name,  who,  according  to  them,  visited  their  country ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  founder  of  their  church  was 
another  Thomas,  who  landed  on  this  coast  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. They  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  as  their 
early  head.  They  are  called  sometimes  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians. They  highly  value  the  Syriac  language  as  the  sa- 
cred dialect  in  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  spoke ;  that 
language  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
extemporaneous  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  are  given  by 
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the  clergy*  The  Syriac  isy  in  fact,  used  amovg  liieD  as 
ziiTiii.  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  in  tbe  church  of  Rome.  Among  the 
**""*"""  mountainous  parts  of  Travancore»  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan 
found  many  simple  and  amiable  communities  of  these  wor- 
shippers ;  and  he  put  them  upon  a  plan  of  having  the 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  Malabaric,  the  vernacular 
rouhc^'  -  ''^S^^^  ^'  ^®  country.  Those  who  have  been  converted 
tians.  '  to  the  church  of  Rome  are  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast*  After 
yielding  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  subjects  of  the 
pope  and  the  inquisition^  they  made  a  firm  stand  when  re- 
quired to  give  up  tbe  Syriac  as  the  sacred  language  appro- 
priated to  divine  service,  and  to  adopt  the  Latin  in  its  stead  ; 
and  the  missionaries  were,  by  their  obstinacy,  necessitated 
so  far  to  relax  in  this  point  as  to  allow  them  to  retain  the 
Syriac  They  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Syro-Romish  Christians.  The  total  number  of  Christians 
on  the  Malabar  coast  is  estimated  at  £00,000,  of  whom 
about  90,000  are  in  the  Travancore  country.  Tlie  villages 
of  Malabar  are  the  neatest  in  India;  the  bouses  are  con-> 
tiguous,  in  a  straight  line,  built  of  mud  of  an  excellent 
quality,  well  smoothed  and  painted ;  but  being  thatched  with 
palm  leaves,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  being  washed  away^ 
they  are  extremely  combustible.  The  higher  ranks  use  little 
clothing,  but  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  persons;  so 
that  cutaneous  disorders  are  only  known  among  slaves  and 
the  lowest  castes.  The  beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the 
Brahmin  women  give  some  lustre  to  the  general  aspect  of 
society.  Common  fowls  were  not  known  among  the  original 
natives,  but  since  they  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans^ 
they  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
Subjuga-  Hyder,  when  he  took  this  province  in  1 761,  found  in  it  largo 
der"!^?^' quantities  of  treasure,  which  bad  been  accumulated  by  the 
Tippoo.  inhabitants  for  ages.  He  drove  out  all  the  Rajas  except  those 
who  instantly  submitted  to  him.  He  proceeded  gradually  to 
settle  them  after  frequent  outbreakings.  Tippoo,  howevert 
in  1788^  firmly  established  his  sway,  and  enforced  his  reli- 
gion by  an  overwhelming  army^  circumcising  all  those  whom 
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be  could  lay  hold  oL    The  Britishi  on  subduing  Tippoo,    book 
restored  the  expelled  Rajas,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  ^u;^h<* 
possessions;  but,  in  three  successive  settlements,  these  fail- 
ed  to  fulfil  their  engagements ;  they  maintained  a  rule  over 
the  people  of  the  most  oppressive  description,  and  the  coun- 
try was  distracted  by  insurrections.    The  Rajas  were,  for 
these  reasons,  ultimately  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  al- 
lowed a  fifth  part  of  the  revenue  to  support  their  rank.   The 
refractory  among  them   have  been  subdued  by  military 
force,  and  local  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
tranqaillity  is  now  restored.    The  population  in  1800  was , 
reckoned  600,000,  but  must  be  considerably  greater.    More 
than  one-third  are  Mahometans. 

The  sea-port  town  of  Tellicherry,  in  lat  1 1**  45',  was  long  TeiUcher- 
the  chief  English  settlement  on  this  coast,  but  has  declined  ^* 
since  the  Company's  commerce  was  removed  to  Mah& 
The  richest  natives  still  reside  here,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  far  moi'e  civilized  than  in  the  rest  of  the  province.    It 
contains  an  arsenal,  and  is  a  great  mart  for  pepper  and  car- 
damom, sandal  and  teak  wood,  cotton  stuffs,  •  and  other 
Malabaric  goods.    Mahe  is  the  principal  French  settle- Mab^. 
ment  on  this  coast.    It  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground, 
at  the'  mouth  of  a  river;  the  situation  being  much  better 
than  that  of  Tellicherry.     The  French  have  in  general 
been  guided  by  more  enlarged  and  judicious  views  in  the 
selection  of  their  stations  than  the  English,  who  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  solely  by  the  temporary  resort  of 
commerce. 

The  city  of  Calicut,  in  lat.  11*"  15',  is  a  place  of  great  Caiicuu 
trade.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  contests, 
in  which  the  Portuguese  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards Tippoo  and  the  English  were  concerned.  It  con- 
tains 5000  houses.  The  Raja  of  the  Calicut  district,  or 
the  Tamuri  Rajah,  called  the  Zamorin  by  Europeans,  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  native  chiefs.  The  males  of  the 
family  are  called  Tamburans,  and  the  females  Tambui^t- 
tis.    It  would  be  reckoned  scandalous  for  the  ladies  to  have 
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BOOK  any  interconrse  wiili  their  husbands.  The  Naraburi  Brah- 
XLTiii.  Biiug  jipg  generally  the  fathers  of  their  children.  The  oldest 
man  of  the  family  by  the  female  line  is  the  Tamuri  Raja» 
and  he  pretends  to  be  higher  than  the  Brahmins,  and  in- 
ferior only  to  the  gods ;  but  these  pretensions  are  not  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Brahmins.  At  present  he  has  a  reve- 
nue, biit  no  authority.  The  town  of  Paniany,  thirty-six 
Account  of  miles  sontii  from  the  preceding,  is  inliabited  chiefly  by  Mop- 
^^e^Mop-  j^y^  ^^  Mahometan  descendants  of  Arabs,  who  settled 
here  at  an  early  period  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  is 
the  residence  of  their  Tangul,  or  chief  priest,  and  contains 
forty  mosques.  They  use  a  peculiar  written  character,  to- 
tally diflTerent  from  the  Arabic,  that  language  being 
known  to  rery  few  among  them  except  the  priests.  They 
had  no  government,  but  were  completely  subject  to 
the  Hindoo  chiefs,  till  Tippoo  encouraged  them  to  make 
the  most  wanton  attacks  on  the  Hindoos,  and  thus  trans- 
formed them  into  a  set  of  lawless,  blood-thirsty  ruffians, 
who  have  with  difficulty  been  in  any  degree  reformed  by  the 
subsequent  rule  of  the  British.  The  Tangul  is  still  their 
spiritual  head,  who  names  the  Imam  of  the  mosque,  gene- 
rally giving  the  appointment  to  the  sister's  son,  or  heir,  of 
the  preceding  functionary.  This  shows,  even  amorig  that 
race,  a  tendency  to  comply  with  the  native  customs  of  the 
country. 

Cochin,  To  the  south  of  the  British  Malabar  lies  the  small  prin- 
cipality of  Cochin,  so  named  from  a  word  signifying  **  a 
morass.'^  It  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  valuable  fo- 
fest  trees,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Christiam.  In  this  province  are  many  Christian  villages,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  which  are  generally 
well  built  and  cleanly.  A  great  number  of  Jews  live 
about  Cochin,  of  whom  there  are  two  classes,  distinguished 

White  and  by  tiio  appellation  of  white  Jews  and  black  Jews.    The 

black  Jewi.  ^1^1^  Jews  are  considered  as  later  emigrants  than  the  blacky 
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and  of  purer  blood,  the  black  being  partly  descendants  of  book 
Hindoo  proselytes,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  breed.  They  xiviii. 
have  a  synagogue  in  this  town  of  Cochin;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  live  in  the  interior.  Trittoor,  Paroor,  Che- 
Botta  and  Maleh,  are  the  chief  settlements  of  the  black 
Jews.  The  white  Jews  keep  a  historical  record  of  their 
emigration,  which  they  date  as  far  back  as  the  building  of 
the  second  temple.  Their  first  settlement  was  at  Cranga- 
nor,  where  they  continued '  a  thousand  years,  and  during 
that  time  were  joined  by  many  others  who  had  heard  of 
their  prosperity;  but  at  last,  in  consequence  of  intestine 
discord,  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  was  called  to  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  parties,  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  dispers- 
ed the  remainder,  a  catastrophe  compared  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  related  by  Josephos.  They 
sbow  a  brass  plate,  on  which  an  ancient  grant  of  land  and 
certain  privileges  from  an  Indian  king,  is  inscribed  in  the 
Malabaric  character,  and  in  so  old  a  hand  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Buchanan  caused  a  fac- 
simile of  this  plate  to  be  engraved  at  Cochin,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.* 
Among  the  black  Jews  the  same  zealous  inquirer  found 
several  Hebrew  books,  partly  printed  and  partly  manu- 
script. Some  of  the  tombs  in  their  burial  grounds  are 
handsomely  constructed.  In  building  their  houses  it  is  a 
rule  to  leave  a  part  unfinished,  as  an  emblem  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  to  write  on  it  words  signifying  **  in 
memory  of  the  desolation.''! 

The  Raja  of  Cochin  maintained  his  independence  to  a  Political 
later  period  than  most  of  the  other  Hindoo  chiefs.  Tippoo  y?c^1. 
was  the  first  who  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
now  does  to  the  English.  Having  in  1809  made  an  attack 
on  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  instigated  by  a  hostile  Euro- 
pean power,  he  was  reduced  to  a  more  dependent  condition^ 
and  his  tribute  augmented. 

*  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  3d  edition  p.  207—210. 
14 
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BOOK        The  city  of  Cochin  was  the  station  of  the  first  Porta- 
XLYiii,  guese  fortress  in  India,  begun  in  1503.    The  Dutch  took  it 
r      JT"  *"  1663.    Under  them  Cochin  was  a  place  of  great  com- 
chin.         merce.    This  city  contains  a  great  many  protestants,  in 
consequence  of  colonies  planted,  and  conversions  made,  by 
the  Dutch.    It  is  on  the  sea  coast,  in  lat  9**  57\    It  is  still 
a  place  of  great  trade  in  pepper,  cardamoms,  precious 
stones,  teak  wood,  and  other  articles  of  export    Several 
vessels  are  built  at  it.    The  white  and  black  Jews,  Moors, 
and  Parsees,  have  their  own  bazars.    The  town  has  a  hand- 
some appearance,  and  contains  within  it  large  plantations 
of  cocoa  trees,  and  other  palms,  which  diffuse  a  delicious 
fragrance. 
Cranganor.      Cranganor,  sixteen  miles  north  from  Cochin,  is  the  place 
where  the  apostle  Thomas  is  said  to  have  landed  from  Aden 
in  Arabia.    Both  the  town  and  the  Portuguese  fort  are  now 
in^ruins.    It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop,  under  whom 
are  forty-five  churches. 

I 

Province  of     The  westem  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  occu- 

I  core!*"'     P*^d  ^y  *•*©  province  of  Travancore,  which  lies  between  the 

j  eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude.    At  these  lati- 

tudes there  is  only  one  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  the  westem, 
and  no  elevated  table  land ;  the  eastern  Ghauts  having  ter- 
minated more  to  the  north.  This  province,  comprehending 
the  continuation  of  the  westem  Ghaut  chain,  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Camatic.  Agriculture  is  conducted  here  on 
Its  produce,  principles  somewhat  diffei*ent  from  what  it  is  in  the  Car- 
natic.  No  tanks  are  required  for  irrigation ;  the  seasons 
always  affording  sufficient  moisture  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  which  is  called  tlie  wet  cultivation,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  province.  The  principal  dry  culti- 
vation is  that  of  pepper,  betel  nut,  and  cocoa  nuts.  Inland 
trade  is  cruelly  restricted  by  the  exaction  of  duties  at  everj 
stage  of  the  transit  of  goods,  passes  being  unknown,, 
except  for  articles  already  farmed.  There  are  taxes 
on  Christian  festivals,  on  nets  and  fishermen,  and  a  capi- 
tation tax  on  all  males  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  except 
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Nairs,  Moplays,  and  artificers.     The  number  subjected    book 

to  this  tax  is  250,000 The  British  have  had  some  ob-  »f*v™* 

stacles  to  encounter  in  fixine  the  administration  of  justice  ^.  ..     , 

•     XI  •  •  rw^t       »*.     r       «  .       •       ^      .       «  Civil  and 

in  this  province.    The  Hindoo  law  is  the  basis  of  proce-  Political 
dure;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  Christians  and  Mus-""*" 
Salmans,  that  law  will  not  universally  apply.    It  makes 
the  killing  of  a  cow  a  capital  crime.     It  sanctions  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  and  other  absurd  practices.     In  one  case,  pro- 
perty which  had  been  awarded  by  a  judge  to  one  of  the 
litigants  in  consequence  of  his  oath,  was  referred  to  an  as- 
sembly of   pundits  by  the    Resident,   before    whom   the 
cause  had  been  brought  by  appeal ;  that  property  was  found 
by  the  pundits  to  be  due  to  the  opposite  party,  because 
the  man's  oath  had  been  rendered  null  by  the  death  of  a 
cow  in  his  house  within  forty  days !     The  trial  by  ordeal 
has  even  found  its  way  among  the  Jews.    One  of  them 
complained  to  the  Resident  that  he  had  been  obliged  by 
•  a  court  of  justice  to  put  his  hand  in  boiling  oil,  and,  be- 
cause he  could  not  sustain  it,  lost  both  his  cause  and  the  use 
of  his  hand. — ^The  British  functionaries  ai*e  generally  ap- 
plied  to  by  the  Raja,   or  by  the  Ranny   or  queen,  the 
leading  Tamburetti,  to  oonduct  the  national  affairs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  partiality  and  turbulence  which  so  com- 
monly attend   the   administration  of  native  Dewans  and 
other  ministers.— -It  is  among  the  hills  of  Travancore  that 
the  Syrian   Christians  are  most  completely  naturalized. 
Hindoo  temples  are  so  rare,  and  plain  Christian  churches 
so  abundant,  that  a  European  traveller  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve himself  to  be  in  India. — ^The  customs  with  regard  to  Lawa  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  we  have  already  no- *"^^*"'*°' 
ticed  under  the  head  of  Malabar  in  speaking  of  the  Nairs, 
operate  in  Travancore  to  their  full  extent,  and   regulate    , 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  property.    The  hus- 
bands of  the  Tamburettifl,  or  princesses,  have  no  influence 
in  the  state,  and  are  sent  back  to  their  villages  on  the  death 
of  the  Tamburettis  to  whom    they  have  been  married. 
This  perverted  system  of  domestic  relations,  together  with 
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BOOK    the  oppressive  character  of  the  government,  has  generated 
XLVlir.  1^  peculiar  turpitude  of  character  in  this  country,  shewing it- 
""""""^  self  in  the  pi-evalence  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  idlenessi 
treachery,  and    turbulence.    The    male    offspring  of  the 
Tamburettis  are  the  only  legal  heirs  to  the  throne;  bat 
certain  forms  are  indispensable  in  order  to  become  Tambu- 
rettis.   In  remote  times  the  Tamburettis  themselves  were 
the  sovereigns.     But  about  the  year  1740  the  power  was 
transferred  from  the  princesses  to  their  sons.     Superstitious 
scruples,  as  well  as  political  feelings,  often  contribute  to 
perplex  the  royal  succession,  and  though  not  now  attended 
with  actual  turbulence,  prove  a  source  of  difficulty  which 
the  British  power  always  waits  to  see  removed  before  it 
gives  its  sanction  to  the  succession. 
Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  twenty-seven  miles 
Trivaiide-  N.N.W.  from  Cape  Coroorin.    The  present  capital  is  Tri- 
'*"•         vanderam,  inlat  8'  £9',  fifty-two  miles  from  Cape  Comorin. 
It  is  the  usual  residence  of  tiie  Travancore  Rajas.     The  cas- 
Tht  pa-     tie  is  extremely  ill  built.    The  royal  palace  is  large  and  well 
built,  in  the  European  taste,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
paintings,  clocks,  and  other  European  ornaments.    But  the 
Raja  prefers  living  in  a  house  of  a  more  humble  appear- 
ance, where  he  is  surrounded  with  Brahmins.     The  town 
is  populous,  and  in  1785  it  had  a  garrison  of  10,000  Se- 
poys disciplined  in  the  European  manner,    1000  Nairs, 
and  400  Patau  cavalry.    Now,  however,  the  force  at  the 
Raja's  disposal  must  be  much  less  considerable.    There 
is  a  small  sea  port,  seventy-eight  miles  from  Cape  Como- 
A^^^f    rin,  called  Anjengo,  near  to  which  is  Attinga  (named  in 
most  maps  Attancal)  where  the  Tamburettis  principally 
reside. 

Cape  Comorin,  the  terminating  point  of  the  Indian  con- 
tinent, is  situated  just  at  the  boundary  between  Travan- 
pore  apd  the  Carnatici  and  conie  into  view  in  our  account 
fif  that  province* 
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Island  of  CeyloHf  the  Laccadives,  and  the  Maldives. 

Leayiho  now  the  continent  of  British  India,  we  shall .  book 
give  a  description  of  some  islands  wliich  fonn  natural  ap-    xiiix. 
pendages  to  that  country.    The  most  conspicuous  is  the 
large  and  rich  island  of  Ceylon;  in  which  we  have  been  told  JjJ"^„®^ 
that  the  stones  are  rubies  and  sapphires,  that  amomum 
scents  the  marshes,  and  cinnamon  the  forests,  and  that  the 
most  common  plaqts  furnish  precious  perfumes.    Elephants 
of  the  most  handsome  and  valuable  kind  run  here  in  flocks 
as  the  wild  boars  do  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  while  the 
brilliant  peacock  and  the  bird  of  Paradise  occupy  the  place 
of  our  rooks  and  our  swallows.* 

This  island  has  received  different  names  at  different  Iti  name, 
periods  with  different  authors.  Cosmas  calls  it  Sielen 
Diva,  or  the  island  Sielen,  from  which  we  have  in  Euro- 
pean languages  Selan  and  Ceylon.  But,  as  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  calls  the  inhabitants  Serandives,  and  as  the 
Arabic  name  Serandib  is  a  corruption  of  Selan  Div,  the 
latter  must  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  period,  and  proba- 
bly is  contained  in  the  Simundu,  (which  should  be  read  Bi- 
handuj  of  Ptolemy.*    This  term  indeed  has  the  syllables 

*  Linnsus,  Mutaum  CeylanicunH}  Prefat. 
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BOOK  Palai  preceding  it ;  but  these  are  merely  the  Greek  adverb 
^^^^*  for  **old/*  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  name 
itself.  Another  Indian  name  Salabha,  or  "the  rich  island/* 
may  be  recognised  in  the  Salike  of  the  same  geographer. 
But  the  more  ancient  Sanscrit  name,  Langa,  and  that 
which  is  now  most  used  among  the  natives  arid  their  neigh- 
bourSf  Singala,  were  unknown  to  our  ancient  authors* 
Singala  signifies  the  country  of  "  lions."  Some  think  that 
Sinhal-Dwipa,  (or  the  "  lion  island/')  is  the  origin  of  the 
term  Sielendiba  of  Cosmas.  It  was  called  also  Taprobrane 
by  the  older  writers,  a  name  unknown  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  of  uncertain  application.  Tapobon  is  a 
name  which  it  receives  in  Sanscrit 

Situation,       This  island  is  situated  between  the  parallel  of  5"*  56% 

size,  &c.  ^^^  go  4g,  j^^  latitude,  and  between  76""  36'  and  SV  58'  E. 
longitude.  Part  of  its^  length  lies  due  east  from  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Its  form  is 
ovate;  its  northern  extremity  being  the  most  pointed, 
with  the  island  of  Jaffnapatam,  of  a  very  irregular  form, 
appended  to  it.  It  is  almost  two-thirds  of  the  size  of 
Ireland,  containing  a  surface  of  20,770  square  miles. 
The  sea-coast  is  low  and  flat,  and  encircled  with  a  broad 
border  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals. 
The  interior  is  filled  with  mountains,  which  are  seen  from 
the  ocean  rising  in  successive  ranges  :  many  of  them 
beautiful  and  verdant,  others  huge,  rocky,  and  peaked. 
The  highest  and  most  conspicuous  mountain  is  that  of 
Adam's  peak. 

eiimatfl.  In  this  country  winter  is  unknown ;  the  perennial  sum- 
mer is  only  diversified  by  the  difference  of  a  few  degrees  of 
temperature. 

Monsoons.  Over  most  of  the  island,  and  particularly  the  mari- 
time provinces,  the  wind  blows  during  a  great  period  of 
the  year  from  the  south-west,  and  a  certain  period  from 
the  north-east,  the  same  monsoons  which,  under  local  vari- 
ations, prevail  over  India ;  the  south-west  monsoon  blows 
while  the  sun  is  north  of  the  line,  the  temperature  of  the 
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continent  being  then  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean.  This  book 
continues  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  No-  xlix. 
yember.  The  period  of  the  other  monsoon  is  when  the 
snn  is  to  the  south  of  the  line,  when  the  ocean*  taken  along 
with  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  is  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  Indian  continent  The  diflTerence  of  tempe- 
rature being  less  than  in  the  first  period,  the  duration  of 
this  monsoon  is  shorter  than  the  other,  beginning  in  No- 
vember, and  ending  in  March.  The  south-west  wind  is 
felt  generally  over  the  island,  but  the  north-east  wind 
does  not,  during  half  its  duration,  reach  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Columbo  on  the  west  coast  The  proportion  of 
rain  which  falls  is  great,  most  particularly  among  the 
mountains,  and  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  most 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  monsoon.  The  rains  are 
periodical  and  extremely  heavy,  two  or  three  inches  often 
falling  in  the  course  of  a  day.  At  the  northern  extremity, 
and  along  the  east  coast,  the  rainy  seascm  begins  in  Novem- 
ber, lasting  about  two  months  with  great  violence^  the  rest 
of  the  year  is  dry,  and  rarely  visited  by  scanty  showers.  On 
the  west  coast,  most  rain  falls  about  the  setting  in  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy  nor  so  con- 
stant here  as  on  the  opposite  side ;  ^the  dry  season,  too,  is 
more  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  showers.  Hen6e  the  west 
coast  is  seldom  parched,  and  exhibits  at  all  times  the  most 
inviting  aspect  to  strangers.  The  seasons  among  the 
mountains  participate  more  of  those  of  the  opposite  coasts 
in*  different  places,  in  proportion  to  their  local  situation 
and  aspect  Rains  are  frequent  in  the  interior,  hence  the 
country  is  well  watered.  The  heat  varies  in  different  places. 
The  west  coast  is  remarkable  for  equality  of  temperature, 
exceeding  in  this  respect  any  other  part  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept a  few  small  islands  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  such 
as  St  Helena  and  Ascension  island.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  about  78%  and  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly 
moist  The  east  coast,  about  Trincomalee,  is  remarkable 
for  intense  heats,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot  months 
being  82.8.     Among  the  mountains,  the  temperature  is 
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BOOK  generally  cooler  than  might  he  afecJkd^  and  the  ^ 
x^i^  tudes  are  greater.  The  mean  annual  temperature  oC 
Kandy  is  about  73.  5.*  Ceylon  suffers  much  less  firom 
violent  storms  and  hurricanes  than  islands  in  genenl, 
especially  between  the  tropics.  Instances  of  this  kind, 
howeveri  have  occurred.  In  I8199  at  the  fbot  of  the 
mountains  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  tliero 
was  a  Tiolent  thunder  showeri  with  wind  and  hailt  which 
unroofed  the  houses  in  an  instant,  tore  up  Hiany  trees, 
and  broke  others  across  which  were  fourteen  fiMt  incir* 

Salubrity,  cumference-f  The  most  healtliy  parts  of  the  island  are 
the  south-west  coast,  and  the  loftier  grounds  of  the  inte- 
rior situations,  which  coincide  in  being  wdl  Tentilated, 
and  refreshed  with  frequent  showers.  The  most  un- 
healthy regions  are  the  wooded  parts  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  in  all  directions  except  to  the 
south-west  These  parts  resemble  the  Terriani  in 
the  north  of  Indostan.  The  lower  mountainous  districtof 
and  the  northern  and  the  eastern  shores,  hold  in  this  par* 
ticular  an  intermediate  character.  Trincomalee  is  ne- 
Ter  sickly  wliile  subjected  to  the  north-east  wind,  com* 
ing  directly  from  the  sea;  hut  it  changes  for  the  worse 
during  the  south-west  winds,  which  blow  over  an  ex* 
tent  of  a  low  unwholesome  territory.  The  diseases  are  in 
general  those  which  prevail  in  hot  climates.  Elephantia- 
sis, and  various  cutaneous  aflfi^ctions,  are  very  common 
among  the  natives.  Dysentery  is  more  frequent  than  in 
India,  and  is  formidable  from  its  fatality,  and  the  rapidi* 
ty  of  its  course.  Palsy  and  insanity  are  frequent  both 
among  the  natives  and  among  Europeans. 

Rimt.  The  principal   river  is  the  Mahawelli-ganga,  which, 

winding  extensively  among  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  and  supplied  with  many  tri|)utaries,  receives  all 
the  water  which  falls  on  that  region,  and  empties  itself  on 
the  east  coast,  between  Trincomalee  and  Batticaloe.    It  is 

*  Dr.  John  Davy^t  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  1821,  p.  68. 
t  Ibid.  p.  7S. 
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011I7  ptrtially  nayigable.  Sballowa^  rocks^  and  rapids  Uii*  book 
tempt  the  navigable  communicatioD  between  its  higher  ^^ix» 
parts  and  the  sea.  The  Rabme^ganga^  which  runs  from 
Adam's  Peak  in  a  westerly  direction*  falling  into  the  sea  at 
Cokimbo,  though  of  much  smaller  dimensionsy  is  more  fan- 
portantr  on  account  of  its  being  nayigabls  for  boats  for 
three-fourths  of  its  course.  Hence  it  is  much  used  for 
inland  carriage,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  in  future* 
Perhaps  by  an  artificial  communication  with  the  nayigaUe 
part  of  the  Mahawelle-ganga»  the  g^ieral  internal  commn- 
nications  may  be  materially  facilitated.* 

The  whole  of  this  island  consists  of  what  mineralogists  Mineraif, 
call  primitive  rock,  chiefly  granite  and  gneiss^  with  som* 
quarts  rock  in  large  veins,  hornblende,  and  dolomitii 
rock,  which  last  is  both  in  veins  and  imbedded.  limestone 
is  confined  to  the  province  of  Jaffnapatam,  and  is  of  the 
shell  kind«  and  mixed  with  coral  rock.  Orey  and  black- 
ish sandstone  is  of  general  occurrence  along  the  shorei 
This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  gcmes  and  for 
the  variety  of  its  minerals.  The  primitive  rock  contains  . 
ores  of  iron  and  manganese^  the  former  of  which  is  work* 
ed  by  the  natives,  the  species  being  those  called  red  hematite 
and  bog  ore.  Bock  crystal,  amethyst,  prase,  and  cat's-eye^ 
flie  lattw  particularly  fine^  topaz,  schorl,  common  gamet» 
and  the  variety  of  corundum  railed  the  cinnamon  stone,  are 
also  found.  This  last  is  an  interesting  niineral.  Ceylon  is  . 
richer  in  aircon  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  rubies  of  different  species.  The 
country  contains  several  nitre  caves. 

The  vegetable  {Hrodoctions  of  Ceylon  are  valuable.  The  Vegeta- 
cocoa-nut  holds  the  first  rank  for  utility,  from  its  agreeable  ^^*'' 
firuitf  the  oil  which  it  yields,  the  toddy  produced  from  it> 
and  its  leaves  univemally,  employed  for  the  walls  and  roofo 
of  the  dwellings.  The  barassiis  JlabMifomda,  or  palmyra, 
IS  also  valuable^  its  leaves  being  used  for  writing  on  all 
pver  India,  and  its  wood  durable,  and  not  liable  to  the  de« 
vastations  of  the  white  ants.  In  the  north  part  of  the  island 

•Dr.  Davy. 
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BOOK    tbe  sweet  fruit  of  this  tree  forms  a  leading  article  of  food 
xi-ix.    among  the  poorer  inhabitants.    The  sago  tree,  the  large 

'  talipot  palm,  the  leaves  of  which  serve  for  umbrellas;  two 

species  of  bread  fruit,  the  Artocarpus  integrifolia  and 
indsOf  the  singular  Jicus  religiosa^  or  banyan  tree,  cashew, 
tamarind,  and  areca  nut  trees,  yield  their  respective  fruits. 
There  are  two  annual  crops  of  oranges,  and  for  two  months 
in  each  season  that  fruit  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  good  stite 
for  eating.  They  are  of  a  delicious  flavour,  but  different 
from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  their  colour,  when 
ripe,  being  green  instead  of  yellow.  Guavas,  papaw, 
pomegranate,  bamboo,  sugar  cane,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  va- 
rious articles  of  export,  grow  here.  Very  little  grain  is  cul- 
tivated besides  rice,  of  which  they  have  four  kinds.  There 
18  not  a  sufficiency,  however,  for  the  inhabitants,  so  that 
a  considerable  importation  of  this  article  is  rendered  ne- 

Giimamon.  cessary.  Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island 
that  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated  is  its  cinnamon,  the 
bark  of  the  Laurus  dnnamomum^  called  by  the  natives  coo- 
rundoo.  On  this  the  riches  of  the  island  in  a  great  measure 
depend ;  therefore  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  and  the  ga- 
tiiering  of  the  bark,  are  objects  of  careful  attention.  In 
April,  soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  business  of  decorti- 
cation begins.  May  and  June  are  reckoned  the  most  fa- 
Yourable  months,  the  three  following  not  so  good,  but  No- 
vember and  December  are  favourable,  and  are  called  the 
little  harvest  The  labourer  first  selects  a  tree  which  ap- 
pears to  him  ripe,  then  he  ascertains  it  by  striking  his 
hatchet  obliquely  into  a  branch;  if,  on  drawing  it  out, 
the  bark  separates  from  the  wood,  the  cinnamon  has  attain- 
ed muturity;  if  not,  it  most  remain.  He  cuts  down  a 
number  of  shoots,  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  carries  his  load  to  a  hut  or 
shed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  strips  off 
and  cleans  the  bark.  The  cinnamon  tree  flourishes  only  in 
one  small  district  of  the  island,  being  confined  to  the  south- 
west angle,  from  Negumbo  to  Matura.  There  is  none  on 
the   western    side    beyond    Chilau,    nor  on  the  eastern 
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side  bejond  Tengalle.  Within  this  range  the  natare  of  the  book 
soil,  and  the  warmth,  moisture,  and  steadiness  of  the  climate^  ^"^ 
contribute  to  cherish  it.  The  largest  plantation  is  near  — — ""^ 
Columbo,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
In  some  inland  places  it  grows  without  cultivation,  but  of 
inferior  quality.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon  was  the 
result  of  the  experimental  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor Falk,  who  presided  in  Ceylon  for  thirty  years  before 
its  conquest  by  the  English.  He  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  prejudices  and  imagined  interests  of  the  na- 
tives, some  of  whom  slily  attempted  to  thwart  his  endea- 
vours by  sprinkling  the  plants  in  the  evening  with  hot  wa- 
ter. His  exertions  were  thus  a  little  retarded,  but  ulti- 
mately succeeded.  The  quantity  of  cinnamon  annual- 
ly aent  to  Britain  amounts  to  368,000  lbs.  for  which 
Ihe  East  India  Company  pays  to  government  (as  this  is- 
land is  immediately  subject  to  the  king)  jS60,000  Sterling, 
and  they  carry  it  home  at  their  own  expense."*^  A  great 
quantity  is  used  by  the  slaves  in  the  South  American 
mines  as  a  preservative  against  noxious  exhalations,  and 
it  is  dispersed  through  the  diffei*ent  countries  of  the  east 
The  wood  of  the  tree  has  no  smell,  and  is  chiefly  used  as 
fuel. 

All  the  larger  -animals  of  Ceylon  are  common  to  it  with  AnimaiB. 
continental  India;  subject  to  accidental  modifications  in 
the  qualities  of  the  respective  breeds.    Some  of  the  conti* 
nental  species  are  not  found  in  the  island.    The  elephant  Elephants. 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  its  quadrupeds.     Of  this 
animal  there  are  two  varieties, — one  with  very  long  teeth, 
called  aUeia9  and  another,  which  has  either  very  short  teeth, 
or  none  at  all;   these  are  called  deta.^    Elephants  are 
caught  in  Ceylon,  chiefly  by  such  snares  as  have  b^en  des- 
cribed in  Book  XLyi4    Of  these  there  is  one  at  Kotawy     . 
in  this    island,    which    requires    SCO    men  to    guard  it 
when  elephants  are  caught     On  the  first  day  of  a  hunt, 

*  Cordiner^s  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  I.  p.  46,  (published  in  1807.) 
t  Asiat.  Register,  1800.    Miscell.  Tracts,  p.  3. 
X  See  p.  41  of  this  volume. 
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BOOK  Mr.  Cordhter  mentions  that  they  had  cangU  twenty,  which 
^o.T%»  he  reckoned  a  small  number;  hot  he  thought  that  the 
operation  might  be  rendered  much  more  speedy  by  addi- 
tional expedients.*  On  another  day  sixty  were  secured. 
When  caught,  an  elephant  is  tamed  in  the  course  of  eig^t 
days.  They  are  conveyed  to  Jaffnapatam,  where  they  are 
sold  by  auction  before  they  are  transported  to  the  conti- 
Bent.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  generally  from  ten  to 
rfereii  feet  in  height  The  feet,  and  some  other  parts  of 
tiie  flesh  of  this  animal,  are  rery  palatable.  The  SLan- 
dians  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  them  sometimes  by  lay- 
ing nooses  for  their  feet,  sometimes  by  chasing  them  ot& 
tame  elephants,  throwing  ropes  round  the  neck  and  feet  of 
the  wild  animal,  and  then  beating  him  into  subjection.  The 
uses  to  which  this  noble  animal  is  applied  in  Ceylun^ure, 
as  dsewhere,  innumendile.  Besides  carrying  all  sorts  of 
burdens  in  peace  and  war,  they  are  employed  in  thinning 
plantations,  or  clearing  away  forests,  wUch  they  do  by 
pulling  up  the  trees  with  their  trunks,  with  as  great  faci- 
lity as  a  man  pulls  up  stocks  of  cabbage.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Matura,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is  tho 
place  where  those  are  chiefly  caught  that  are  intended  for 
exportation.  The  hunts  take  place  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  The  Indian  buffalo  is  also  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Ceylon;  and  when  tamed,  employed  in  labour.  It  is  a 
different  animal  from  the  buflblo  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  Egypt ;  being  inferior  in  size  and  stature  eren  to  the 
BufiLioei,  English  ox,  and  the  horns  bending  back.  They  shew  tbdr 
quadra-'  Community  of  nature  with  the  large  buffaloes  by  having 
9^^  ike  same  instinct  to  roll  in  mud,  and  remain  immersed  in 
water  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  the  wild  state  they  are 
fierce,  and  rather  dangerous  to  meet  in  trayelling.  Com- 
mon oxen  of  various  colours,  but  mostly  blacky  with  a 
Iramp  on  the  shoulders,  are  reared  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  employed  in  labour.  Both  these  and  buffaloes 
are  liable  to  very  destructive  epidemics.    Hogs  are  plenti- 

*  See  Cordiner^s  Account  of  Ceyloo,  vol.  I.  p.  213 — ^247|  where  mn  aoimat- 
ed  account  of  an  elephant  hunt  is  given,  accompanied  by  a  plate  of  the  snare. 
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M9  aiul  niich  eaten  by  the  Dutch  and  Portoguese.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  not  native  here*  and  few  of  them  are  reared,  >^uz. 
though  they  thrive  very  well,  especially  about  Jaffnapa- 
tank  The  horse  is  not  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
only  ones  in  the  island  are  a  few  which  have  been  import- 
ed for  the  pleasure  of  the  European  inhabitants.  Some 
have  been  bred  at  Jaffnapatam,  and  the  small  island  of 
Delft.  They  were  first  introduced  there  by  the  PcH^uguese^ 
who  called  the  islands  Hhas  de  CavaU$.  The  wooda 
abound  with  deer,  of  which  a  beautiful  small  species,  not 
larger  than  a  hare,  is  very  common.  It  is  caDed  the 
moose  deer,  and  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Ceroiu  guup' 
miiis  of  Linmens.  The  royal  tiger  is  not  found  in  Cey- 
lon ;  but  a  smaller  species,  called  Ci^to,  spotted  like  the 
leopard,  is  numerous.  Monkeys  swarm  as  they  do  in  In« 
dostan,  and  among  others  the  white-bearded  and  the  black- 
bearded  species.  The  musk  animal  called  by  naturalists 
Jtoickus  memana,  and  the  jackal,  are  amoug  tiie  quadiii- 
peds  which  people  the  island.  Its  birds  form  a  more  nune-  sirdf* 
rous  class.  Domestic  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese,  are  plentifid 
at  the  European  settlements.  The  jungle  fo^l,  which  re- 
sembles the  pheasant,  is  in  great  abundance.  Oreen  pi- 
geons of  beautiful  plumage,  and  forming  a  delicacy  for 
tte  table ;  snipes,  green  parroquets  in  considerable  variety^ 
peacocks,  fly-catchers,  tailor-birds,  kites,  vultures,  crows^ 
and  numerous  others,  either  peculiar  to  the  tropical  r^ 
gions,  or  more  or  less  allied  to  species  familiar  in  Europe, 
abound.  Reptiles  of  various  sizes,  from  the  most  minute  li-  RtptUsi, 
zard  to  the  largest  alligator,  are  in  great  variety,  and  among 
others  tiie  house-lizard,  which  is  the  largest  animal  that 
can,  like  a  fly,  walk  in  an  inverted  situation,  a  mechanism 
accomplished  by  a  muscular  power  in  the  webs  of  the  feet^ 
by  means  of  which  it  can  cling  to  any  surface  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  like  a  leech  fixing  on 
the  skin,  or  a  child  sucking  the  mother's  nipple.  When  a 
lamp  is  hung  on  a  house  wall,  it  is  soon  surrounded  with  li- 
zards in  quest  of  flies.    Snakes  of  different  sizes  and  species. 
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BOOK  abound  here  as  in  Indostan ;  and  in  this  island  Dr.  Davy 
^^^^  has  lately  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  opera* 
■""""""""  tion  of  their  respective  poisons.*  Like  all  warm  countries 
iniectt.  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  it  swarms  with  insects  in  every  direc- 
tion. That  valuable  product  of  this  class  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, honey,  is  abundant  in  Ceylon,  and  is  commonly  used 
for  seasoning  and  preserving  meat,  as  salt  is  used  in  other 
countries*!  There  are  many  kinds  of  ants ;  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  destructive  white  ant,  the  great  red  ant^ 
which  builds  its  nest  on  trees  by  connecting  together  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  with  a  glutinous  cement ;!  the  common  red 
ant,  which  abounds  in  houses,  and  several  others,  red  and 
black.  A  curious  advantage  is  taken  of  the  combative  in- 
stincts of  the  ants,  all  the  species  of  which  are  enemies  to  one 
another,  so  that  one  exclusively  occupies  any  particular 
haunt  The  white  ant,  being  the  smallest,  is  destroyed  by 
the  red  ant.  Therefore  it  is  a  common  practice  to  strew 
sugar  on  the  floors  of  houses  to  attract  the  larger  species, 
and  thus  procure  the  extinction  of  the  white  ant  The 
grasshoppers  are  extremely  curious;  some  resembling  pieces 
of  straw  awkwardly  joined  together ;  others  the  branches 
of  trees ;  while  the  wings  of  others  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  leaves  of  trees.  There  are  some  very  large 
spiders ;  one  of  them,  which  has  legs  four  inches  long,  and 
the  body  covered  with  hair,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  its 
Ceylon  bite,  but  fortunately  it  is  rare. — One  of  the  most  troublc- 
*^^^'  some  animals  of  Ceylon  is  a  small  leech,  which,  if  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  island,  has  no  where  else  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, though  it  is  perhaps  the  same  animal  which  is  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Marsden  as  found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  confined 
to  the  moist  parts  of  the  island,  which  are  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  visited  by  frequent  showers.  In  dry  weather 
it  retires  into  the  shade  of  bushes  and  jungle,  but  during 

♦  Dr.  Davy'f  account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  89,  90. 

t  Texeira,  Hist.  Persic.  B.  I.  chap.  35. 

i  Valentyn's  Description  of  Ceylon,  in  Dutch,  p.  54. 
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raiii»  it  abounds  over  every  part  of  the  sarface,  and  fastens  book 
on  the  legs  and  feet  of  travellers  in  such  enormous  num-  xlix* 
kers,  and  with  such  perseverance,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  oK  The  only  preventive  is  to  have  the  limbs 
well  covered  with  boots  and  trowsers.  Smearing  them  with 
oily  especially  castor  oil,  or  the  juice  of  acrid  plants,  such  as 
tobacco,  answers  tolerably  well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  removed 
by  the  friction  and  moisture  in  travelling ;  but  in  general 
it  is  not  a  permanent  defence.  This  leech  is  smaller  than  the 
medicinal  species,  and  some  varieties  of  it  are  extremely  mi- 
nute. Its  colour  is  brown,  and  its  texture  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  transparent  It  tapers  from  a  broad  flat  tail 
to  a  fine  pointed  mouth,  and  can  stretch  itself  out  as  fine 
as  a  thread,  so  as  to  pass  through  very  small  openings.  The 
bites,  if  properly  attended  to,  are  easily  healed,  but  if  ne- 
glected they  occasion  a  great  loss  of  blood,  and  degenerate 
into  tedious  ulcers;  hence  some  have  pronounced  this  ani- 
mal to  be  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  any  other  on  the 
island."!^ — ^The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  but  ge-  Fish. 
nerally  of  a  small  size.  The  common  fishes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  found  on  the  shores.  Many  cowries  are  got 
here,  which  pass  as  a  circulating  medium  of  low  value  in 
petty  traffic  through  the  whole  of  India. 

The  marine  animal  roost  deserving  of  our  notice  peari  ' 
is  the  oyster  which  yields  the  pearl,  and  which  is  taken  ^»"*»«^* 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  valuable  article.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  productive  pearl  fisheries  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  off  the  Bay  of  Condatchy, 
about  twelve  miles  south  from  the  island  of  Manaar.  This 
bay  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed,  and 
all  the  persons  concerned  in  it  This  part  of  the  country 
is  sandy,  and  scarcely  inhabited  at  all  excepting  on  these 
occasions.  But  during  the  pearl  fishery  it  branches  out 
hito  a  populous  town,  with  many  streets  a  mile  long.  The 
most  active  persons  in  erecting  the  huts  are  the  Mahometan 

•  Dr.  Davy's  Account,  &c.  p.  168.  105. 
voi»  III.  15 
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BOOK  natives  of  the  island.  None  of  the  Singalese  are  divers, 
XLix.  ^hich.some  ascribe  to  the  timidity  of  their* character ;  but 
"—""^  many  of  them  resort  to  the  place  as  to  a  fair,  particularly 
fishermen  to  supply  the  multitude  with  fish.  About  the 
Pearl  end  of  October,  in  the  year  preceding  a  pearl  fishery,  da- 
Piibery.  ^.j^g  ^  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  an  examination  of 
the  banks  takes  place^  a  few  oysters  being  taken  for  a  spe- 
cimen. The  banks  extend  over  a  space  thirty  miles  long^ 
and  twenty-four  broad,  and  are  fourteen  in  number.  The 
largest  bed  is  ten  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth.  When 
the  fishery  is  determined  on,  advertisements  are  circulated 
for  all  concerned  to  repair  to  the  place  on  the  20th  of  the 
succeeding  February,  when  the  boats  come  from  Jaffna, 
Ramisseram,  Nagore,  Tutakoi*een,  Travancore,  Rilker- 
ry,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast  of  Coromandd.  The 
banks  are  about  fifteen  miles«  (or  th^ee  hours  sailing,)  from 
the  shore  of  Condatchy.  The  pearl  oysters  are  all  of  the 
same  S|>ecies,  but  vary  in  their  qualities  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  the 
apjiearance  of  the  numerous  and  often  large  zoophytes 
which  adhei*e  to  the  outsides  of  their  shells.  Their  num- 
ber on  the  banks  varies  considerably,  being  sometimes 
washed  away  by  the  current  of  the  tide,  and  sometimes 
buried  in  the  sand  deposited  from  the  water.  The  pearls 
are  in  tlic  fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  near  one  of  the  angles, 
at  the  hinge.  Each  generally  contains  several  pearls.  The 
fishery  is  rented  to  one  individual  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  paid  in  advance.  In  1804,  the 
renter  brought  with  him  a  large  family,  with  thirteen  pa- 
lanquins, to  each  of  which  thirteen  well-dressed  bearers 
were  attached.  He  is  allowed  150  boats  fishing  for  thirty 
days.  The  boatmen  and  their  attendants,  to  the  number 
of  6000,  are  roused  a  little  before  midnight  with  immense 
bustle,  and,  after  their  ablutions  and  incantations,  set  sail. 
About  half  past  six  in  the  morning  the  diving  begins.  A 
kind  of  open  scaffolding  is  projected  fi*om  each  side  of  the 
boat,  from  which  the  diving  tackle  is  suspended  \  consistiog 
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of  three  stones  fifty-six  pounds  in  weight  on  one  side,  and  book 
two  on  the  other.  The  diving  stone  hangs  by  a  rope  and  slip  ""ix* 
knot,  descending  a  little  way  into  the  water.  In  the  rope  just  — — " 
above  the  stone,  there  is  also  a  strong  loop,  to  receive,  like 
a  stirrup,  the  foot  of  the  diver.  The  latter  puts  one  foot  in 
the  loop,  and  the  other  in  a  basket  formed  of  a  hoop  and  net- 
work. When  duly  prepared,  he  grasps  his  nostrils  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  gives  a  sudden  pull  to  the  running 
knot,  and  instantly  descends ;  both  the  rope  of  the  stone  and 
that  of  the  basket  follow  him.  The  moment  he  reaches  the 
bottom  he  disengages  his  foot  from  the  stone,  which  is  im- 
mediately drawn  up,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  diver.  The 
diver  at  the  bottom  throws  himself  on  his  face^  and  collects 
every  thing  he  can  lay  hold  of  into  the  basket  When  ready 
to  ascend,  he  gives  a  jerk  to  the  basket-rope,  and  Is  speedi- 
ly hauled  up  by  the  persons  in  the  boat ;  using  in  the  mean ' 
time  his  own  exertions  in  working  up  by  the  rope,  he  ar- 
rives at  the  surface  a  considerable  time  before  the  basket. 
He  swims  about,  or  remains  at  rest,  laying  hold  of  an  oar 
or  rope,  till  his  turn  comes  to  descend  again.  Some  of  the 
divers  perform  the  dip  in  one  minute ;  a  minute  and  a  half^ 
or  two  minutes^  are  assigned  as  the  utmost  that  any  one  re- 
mains under  water.  The  basket  is  often  so  heavy  as  to  re- 
quire more  than  one  man  to  haul  it  up.  The  shark-charm- 
ers form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  establishment  All 
these  imjiosters.  belong  to  one  family.  The  natives  will  not 
descend  without  knowing  that  one  of  them  is  present  in  the 
fleet  Two  are  constantly  employed,  one  in  the  head  pilot's 
boat,  and  another  performing  ceremonies  on  shore.  Sharks 
are  often  seen  from  the  boats,  and  by  the  divers  while  in 
the  water,  but  an  accident  rarely  occurs.  This  prejudice 
operates  as  a  protection  to  the  oyster  banks  from  plunder  at 
other  times. 

Where  the  bed  is  rich,  a  diver  often  puts  upwards  of 
150  oysters  into  his  basket  at  one  dip ;  when  they  are  thin- 
ly scattered  sometimes  no  more  than  five.    After  diving, 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  usually  issues  from  the  nose  and 
15 
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BOOK  ears,  i^hich  is  considered  as  a  favourable  sjin|itoiii,  and 
3^^^  they  perform  the  operation  with  greater  comfort  after  the 
bleeding  has  commenced.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  labour 
as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  never  complain  of  fatigue  unless 
^  llie  banks  are  poor  in  oysters.  Two  divers  are  attached 
to  each  stone,  and  go  down  alternately.  The  period  allot- 
ted for  this  operation  continues  from  five  to  six  hours. 
About  one  or  tmro  o'clock,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  sea  breeze, 
on  a  signal  given  by  the  head  pilot,  the  fleet  sets  sail  for 
the  shore,  and  arrives  about  four  or  five,  amidst  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  They  never  fish  on  Sundays, 
all  the  pilots,  and  many  divers,  being  Romish  Christians, 
and  the  day  of  rest  is  also  convenient  for  the  Hindoos. 
Each  diver  has  a  fourtli  part  of  the  oysters  which  he  brings 
up,  from  which,  however,  he  has  various  claims  to  satisfy. 
He  sells  his  share  on  the  spot  to  tlie  numerous  adventurers 
who  resort  to  the  place.  In  a  successful  fishery,  each  man 
carries  home,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  forty  or  fifty  pago- 
das. A  boat  has  been  known  to  land  in  one  day  33,000  oys- 
ters, and  in  another  not  more  than  300.  Those  belonging 
to  the  renter  are  piled  up  in  inclosures  formed  by  pali- 
sades, and  the  opening  of  them  does  not  commence  till  the 
fishery  is  considerably  advanced  ;  adventurers  on  a  small 
scale  open  them  when  they  buy  them,  or  on  the  following 
morning.  By  some,  the  oysters  are  now  thrown  away, 
by  others  they  are  left  to  putrefy  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining with  greater  certainty  the  remaining  pearls,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  small  size.  Two  days  are  generally 
required  for  the  puti*e faction.  Many  precautions  are  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  secreting  of  pearls,  but  not  with 
complete  success.  When  the'pearls  are  separated  from  the 
putrid  flesh  of  the  oysters,  and  from  the  sand  along  with 
which  the  mass  has  been  agitated  in  boats  for  that  purpose, 
they  are  sorted  into  sizes,  by  being  passed  through  sieves  or 
saucers  full  of  round  holes,  those  i^ith  the  largest  holes  be- 
ing first  used,  and  the  others  in  succession.  The  large 
ones  ars  examined,  to  see  if  they  contain  any  blemishes. 
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They  are  then  drilled  \irith  great  skill,  though  hj^rerj  book 
rode  and  simple  tools.  Many  of  the  native  merchants,  xxix* 
who  resort  hither  from  Madras  and  other  parts,  are  ex- 
tremely  wealthy,  and  make  a  great  display  of  opulence  im 
their  personal  appearance,  their  retinue,  and  the  quantity 
of  specie  which  accompanies  them.  Pearls  sell  at  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  of  Condatchy  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son, than  in  any  other  part  of  India. — No  fishery  toV)k  place 
between  the  years  1768  and  1796.  The  fishery  of  the 
latter  year  was  rented  by  some  natives  of  Jaffnapatam  at 
£60,000  Sterling,  and  they  cleared  three  times  that  sum 
by  the  adventure.  In  1797,  the  net  proceeds  were 
iSl44,000,  and  in  1798,  £19S,000.  That  of  1799  only 
yielded  <g30,000.  There  was  a  fishery  off  another  part 
of  the  coast,  Chilaw,  in  1803,  which  yielded  dS15,000, 
and  one  at  Aripo,  in  1806,  which  yielded  dgS5,000.  The 
fisheries,  on  tlie  whole,  present  an  amusing  scene,  from  the 
nanber  of  strange  characters,  deformed  persons,  jugglers, 
dancers,  tumblers,  mechanics,  and  i*etailers,  who  resort  to 
the  place  from  the  remotest  parts  of  India. 

This  whole  island  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  this  is  PopuU- 
more  the  case  with  the  Randian  than  with  the  maritime  ^*^'^' 
provinces.  In  1814,  when  a  censuawas  taken  of  the  old 
English  possessions,  the  population  amounted  to  476,000 
sonls,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  population  of  the  whole 
idand  does  not  exceed  800,000,  or  about  thirty-eight  to 
tlie  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  the  aboriginal  Oiffereat 
race,  and  naturalized  foreigners.  Of  the  former,  who  are^^'**'' 
called  Singalese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  exclusive- 
ly consist  The  greater  part  of  the  naturalized  foreigners 
are  Malabars  and  Moors.  The  Malabars  are  confined  chief- 
ly to  the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  while  the  Moors  are 
scattered  over  all  the  maritime  districts.  The  Randians  or 
Singaleae  of  the  interior,  and  those  who  are  mingled  with  the 
other  classes  in  the  low  country,  seem  to  be  of  one  stock,  and 
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BOOK  probably  exhibited,  three  hundred  yeard  ago,  one  uniform 
xLix.  character.  But  now  there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  their 
language,  manners  and  customs,  varying  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  their  proximity  to  the  European  settlements. 
Singaiese  The  Raudians,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  tlie  living 
characier.  examples  of  the  ancient  national  character,  and  their  state 
of  political  subjection  will  now  probably  operate  a  gradual 
alteration  of  their  character.  Their  features  differ  very 
little  ft*om  those  of  the  Europeans.  Their  colour  varies 
firom  light  brown  to  black ;  they  have  almost  universally 
hazel  eyes.  In  a  very  few  the  eyes  are  grey,  and  the 
hair  red.  They  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  Europeans,  but 
larger  than  the  lowland  Singalese.  They  are  of  a  stout 
make,  have  capacious  chests,  but  are  more  remarkable  for 
agility  and  flexibility  than  for  strength  of  limb ;  and  ca- 
pable of  long  continued  rather  than  great  exertion.  They 
Castes,  are  divided  into  castes,  but  they  have  not  the  ridiculous 
pride  of  caste,  which  prevails  in  India.  A  Singalese  will 
not  refuse  to  eat  in  company  with  any  respectable  European. 
The  leading  divisions  of  their  castes  are  four.  The  first 
two  are  the  royal  caste,  and  the  Brahminical,  which  com- 
prehend a  very  small  proportion ;  the  other  two  are  the 
Wiessa,  and  tiie  Kshoodra ;  the  former  of  whom  compre- 
hend the  cultivators  and  the  shepherds.  .  The  Wiessa  cul- 
tivators are  higher  than  the  shepherds.  They  so  far  inter- 
marry that  a  man  of  the  higher  rank  may  take  a  wife  from 
the  other,  but  a  man  of  the  shepherd  caste  is  not  allowed  to 
take  one  from  the  class  of  cultivators.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  savage  race  called  Weddahs,  or  Bedas,  who  inhabit  the 
extensive  forests  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island. 
Their  appearance  is  completely  wild,  and  their  habits  dis- 
gusting. Some  of  them  live  in  villages:  another  set  of 
tiiem,  who  have  no  intercourse  with  the  village  Weddahs, 
being  both  feared  and  hated  by  them,  live  in  huts  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  with 
A  little  maize  and  roots*    They  live  in  pairs,  only  occa* 
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■tonally  collecting  in  greater  numbers.    They  seem  igno-    book 
rant  of  all  social  institutions.    It  appears  that  they  do    x^^^* 
not  distinguish  one  another  by  proper  names;  and  their 
arts    consist    of    the    making     of    bows     and    arrows, 
rude  cords  from   tough    vegetable  fibres,  scratching  the 
ground,  and  sowing  a  few  seeds.    They  do  not  count  be- 
yond five.     They  believe  in  demons,  and  offer  them  ho- 
mage without    entertaiuing  any    notion  of    a   beneficent 
Deity.     Dr.  Davy,  who  witnessed  one  of  their  scenes  of 
amusement,  which  seemed  to  be  tlieir  nearest  appi*oach  to 
dancing  and  singing,   says  that  they   began  by  jumping 
about  with  their  feet  together.     As  they  became  warm, 
their  hands   were  employed   in  patting  their  bellies:   be- 
coming more  animated,  they  clapped  their  hands  as  they 
jumped,  and  nodded  their  heads,  throv,^ing  their  long  en- 
tangled locks  from  behind,  over  their  face^.    They  gene- 
rally acknowledged  some  Sangalese  of  rank  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  for  their  chiefs,  and  these  now  and  then  used 
to  call  them  together  to  renew  their  acquaintance  and  re- 
tain their  influence.     Dr.  Davy  mentions  as  belonging  to 
the  Goewanse  caste,  or  that  of  culti\ators,  a  sort  of  Singa- 
lese  Christians,  who  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  in- 
terior, viz.  at  Wayacottc  in   Mateie,   and    at   Galgomua 
in  the  seven  Rorles,  about  200  in  each  village,  who  wor- 
ship the  Virgin  Mary,  bow  before  a  crucifix,  believe  in 
a  purgatory,  and  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.    Their  only  minister  is 
a  man  who  cannot  read,  and  can  only  i*epeat  a  few  pray* 
ers.    They  are  said  to  visit  occasionally  the  temples  of 
Buddha.    These  must  be    descendants  of  the   numerous 
converts  made  by  the  Portuguese,  while  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  interior.    A  few  years  ago,  they,  for  the  first 
time,  received  from  an  English  clergyman  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament.     The  fourth,  or  lowest  caste,  is  called 
Kshoodraor  Sudra,  and  is  subdivided  into  numerous  classes, 
at  the  head  of  whom  the  Moormen  or  Mahometans  are 
placed.   These  are  a  stout,  active,  shrewd,  enterprising  race. 
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BOOK    and  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  coantiyi    In  appearance 
X£ix.    and  manners  tliey  hardly  differ  from  the  Singalese.    Some 
have  land,  and   were  obliged   to  appear   when  required^ 
with  their  bullocks,  to  carry  the  king's  rice  to  the  store. 
There  'is  a  class  of  toddy  drawers,  but  their  number  is 
small,  as  the  religion  of  the  country  proscribes  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.    There  is  a  class  of  artizans  in  wood, 
stonOt  and  metals,  who  were  all  obliged  to  work  for  the 
king    without    compensation,  except  the    carpenters  and 
sculptors,  who,  when  employed,  were  allowed  provisions, 
because  the  materials  in  which  they  wrought  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  purloining.    There  is  a  class  of  potters, 
who   are  numerous,   and  much  employed:   for  after  any 
feast,  at  which  fieople  of  different  castes  have  been  enter- 
tained, the  earthen  vessels  are  all  broken,  lest  any  person 
should  undergo  the  digrace  of  afterwards  drinking  out  of 
vessels  which. have  touched  the  lips  of  an  inferior.    The 
caste  of  barbers  is  little  employed,  as  each  roan  shaves 
himself^  but  they  have  a  ridiculous  religious  ceremony  to 
perform,  the  shaving  of  Buddha ;  the  barber  merely  makes 
the  appropriate  motions  with  a  razor,  without  coming  In 
contact  with  the  image,  which  is  all  (he  time  behind  a  cur* 
tain,  while  a  priest   holds  up  a   looking   glass   before  it. 
This  duty  they   perform    as  a  condition  for   holding  the 
land  on  which  they  live.     There  is  a  caste  of  ifiasherroen 
for  furnishing  \vhite  cloths  to  spread  on  the  ground,  Jine 
rooms,  and  cover  chairs.    The  others,  of  whom  as  many 
as  twenty-one   are    enumerated   by   Dr.  Davy,    are   all 
in  like  manner   distinguished  by   the  duties  they  had   to 
perform  to  royalty,  in  consideration  of  the  lands  whicli 
they  held. 
Outcaiu.       Beneath  all  these,  there  used  to  be  two  sets  of  outcast^ 
one  of  them  called  Gattaroo,  which  consisted  of  persons  de- 
graded, and  cast  out  of  society  by  the  king,  for  infamous 
conduct;  the  dreaded  sentence  being,  **  Let  the  offender  be 
exempted  from  paying  taxes,  and  performing  services,  and 
ke  considered  a  jBattaroo.'^    The  other  was  called  Rhodees^ 
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who  were  descended  from  persons  cast  out  of  society  for  eat"  book 
ing  beef  after  it  was  prohibited.  They  are  not  allowed  to  M-ix. 
live  in  houses  built  in  the  usual  way,  but  only  in   sheds  ' 

open  on  one  side.  They  are  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
or  tarn  back,  when  a  person  of  higher  caste  meets  them 
OB  the  road.  Tet  the  Rhodces  are  a  robust  race,  and 
their  women  particularly  handsome.  These  are  less  shun- 
ned than  the  men.  They  ramble  about  the  country,  telling 
fortunes. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy  in  tbeTheKaa- 
interior,  lately  abolished,  was  a  regular  and  somewhat  ^'^** 
limited  monarchy;  it  was  accompanied,  in  some  degree, 
with  that  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  ministers,  which  characterizes  the  native  gttvernments 
of  the  Brahminical  nations  of  Indostan,  in  which  a  trans- 
ference even  to  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Mahometans 
brought  with  it  some  advantages  to  the  people.  The  huc- 
cession  was  hereditary,  but  conditions  were  imposed  on 
the  sovereign  on  his  receiving  the  regal  dignity  ;  and 
when  cogent  reasons  appeared,  the  succession  was  liable  to 
be  modified  without  tumult  or  bloodshed.  The  atrocious 
character  of  the  last  king  was  rather  a  glaring  exception^ 
than  an  exemplification  of  the  usual  character  of  the  sove- 
n»gBS.  It  was  necessary  that  the  queen  should  be  of  the 
Soore  Raja-wans^.  Queens  were  therefore  procured  from 
flie  continent  of  India,  generally  from  the  state  of  Madura. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  long,  complicated,  and  exten- 
sive, but  attended  with  an  exti*aordinary  festivity  and  re- 
laxation of  court  discipline.  The  Kandians  have  fomr 
great  annual  festivals ;  one  at  the  new  year,  which  is  in 
April;  a  second  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  the  gods;  a 
third  called  the  feast  of  the  fortunate  hour,  celebrated  for 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  kingdom ;  and  the  last  in  honour  of 
the  completion  of  harvest,  and  called  the  feast  of  new  rice. 
The  manner  in  which  these  festivals  are  conducted  is  cre- 
ditable and  decorous,  without  riot  or  disturbance,  and,  as 
onlookers  have  testified,  without  any  instances  of  drunken- 
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BOOK    ness.*    The  public  exhibitions  are  quite  free  from  the  indc- 
ziiix*    cency  and  licentiousness  which  characterize  those  on  the 
'  continent  of  India,  having  nothing  to  shock  the  feelings  of 

the  most  modest  and  refined. 
Lawt,  The  code  of  legislation  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  sort 

of  common  law  very  well  adapted  to  the  social  state  of  the 
people.    They  had  not  the  rode  of  Menu^  but  only  a  few  of 
its  precepts  scattered  through  their  books  of  religion.  When 
an  instance  of  suicide  occurred,  or  when  the  perpetrator  of 
a  murder  could  not  be  discovered,  a  fine  was  inflicted  on  the 
Tillage,  unless  the  crime  had  occuiTed  in  the  jungle,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  village.    No  magistrate  or  judge,  ex- 
cept the  king,  had  the  power  of  passing  sentence  of  death. 
Neither  suicide  nor  murders  seem  to  be  common.    An  el- 
derly man,  when  questioned  on  the  point,  could  not  recollect 
having  heard  of  more  than  five  instances.     A  sort  of  ordeal 
was  sometimes  employed.    When  two  persons  took  contra- 
ry oaths,  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  per- 
jured, the  party  who  afterwards  first  sustained  any  person- 
al or  domestic  calamity  was  concluded  to  be  the  perjurer. 
Plunging  the  hand  in  boiling  oil  was  also  practised,  but 
disapproved  of  by  the  intelligent    The  hardest  laws  were 
those  against  insolvency.    The  debtor  was  doomed  to  sla- 
very, along  with  his  family,  till  his  debt  was  paid,  with- 
out any  regard  to  distinction  of  'caste.    The  slaves,  how- 
ever, are  kindly  used  ;  their  whole  number  in  the  interior  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  3000.   Regular  usury  was  not  allow- 
ed, but  an  agreement  was  sometimes  made  that  the  sum  bor- 
rowed should  be  returned  augmented  by  one-half,  at  whatever 
future  time  it  was  repaid.    The  Moors  take  twenty  per 
cent,  of  annual  interest.    The  land  was  the  property  of  the 
king,  but  held  by  the  possessor  on  easy  terms,  and  some- 
times, when  appropriated  to  a  temple,  exempt  from  rent  or 
civil  service. 
ReUgion.        The  people  profess  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  has  by 

*  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  177. 
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some  been  called  atheistical,  because  it  allows  of  no  Crea-  book 
top  existing  before  the  universe*  and  pays  worship  only  to  m*ix. 
tiie  souls  of  good  men,  who  have  suffered  a  transmuta-  ' 

tion  resembling  deification.  In  other  points  of  view  we 
find  as  mudh  fanciful  detail  on  the  history  of  heaven,  earth, 
and  distant  worlds,  and  as  much  imagery  of  supernatural 
powers,  as  in  the  generality  of  eastern  systems.  They  be- 
Keve  in  the  transmutation  of  men  into  gods  and  demons, 
and  of  gods  into  animalcules.  Death  they  consider  as  a 
mere  change  of  form.  These  changes  they  hold  to  be 
infinite,  and  bounded  only  by  annihilation,  which  they 
esteem  the  acm6  of  happiness.  The  universe  they  consi- 
der as  eternal,  though  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration. 
The  learned  among  them  are  as  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  system  as  with  the  events  and  interests  of  their 
own  villages  or  families.  They  believe  in  beings  call- 
ed Brachmeas,  who  are  of  greater  purity  than  the 
gods.  These  vary  in  rank,  and  reside  in  different  de- 
partments of  the  heavens.  They  have  infernal  regions, 
of  a  heat  varying  in  intensity  with  the  guilt  of  the  in- 
dividuals doomed  to  dwell  in  them.  The  term  Buddha 
is  considered  by  learned  etymologists  as  meaning  wisdom, 
and  is  applied  to  persons  of  extraordinary  endowments 
and  destiny,  a  certain  number  of  whom  is  fated  to  ap- 
pear in  each  grand  period  of  the  world.  One  of  these, 
the  fourth  in  order,  is  the  present  object  of  adoration. 
This  being  had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form,  and  of 
nmltiplying  himself  to  infinity.  He  now  exists  in  a  mys- 
terious abode  or  state,  which  they  call  Niwan^.  The 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon  have  numerous  sacred  writings,  which 
are  extremely  obscure,  and  are  reproached  for  that  quali- 
ty even  by  the  Brahmins.  At  Kandy  there  are  two  regu- 
lar colleges ;  and  the  religious  establishment  is  as  regular- 
ly organized  as  in  any  country  whatever.  The  priests  are 
dressed  in  yellow,  and  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  but  they 
are  permitted  to  resign  their  office,  and  may  then  marry. 
Their  books  are  greatly  venerated.     They  are  not  touch* 
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BOOK  ed  without  a  preliminarj  obeinanre :  a  pernon  will  not  sit 
Uiix.  down  where  a  bonk  im  present,  unless  it  is  in  a  higher  si* 
tuation  than  himself.  The  priests  do  not  worship  the 
godfl,  being  reckoned  their  su|)eiiors.  When  they  preachy 
they  invite  the  gods  to  be  of  their  audience.  They  are,  like 
Buddha,  entitled  to  be  worshipped;  and  no  person,  not 
even  a  king,  must  sit  in  their  presence.  They  were  the  only 
persons  allowed  by  the  Randian  government  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  often  wandered  over  the 
whole  island.  The  religion  of  Ceylon,  uniting  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  gods  with  that  of  Buddha,  and  under  the  same 
names,  (such  as  Vishnu,)  which  are  used  by  the  BnUimini- 
cal  Hindoos,  shows  either  an  original  connection  or  an 
accidental  incorporation  of  the  two  systems.  They  sajr 
that  the  Brahminical  system  prevailetl  before  Buddha  ap» 
pc^ared  to  revive  their  own  religion,  then  extinct,  which  was 
600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Literature.  The  Singalese  language,  like  the  other  Indian  dialectsy 
has  its  origin  in  the  Sanscrit,  mixed  with  what  is  called  the 
Pali.  It  is,  however,  a  peculiar  language,  and  not,  as 
some  have  asserted,  the  same  with  the  Siamese.  It  has  also 
a  peculiar  written  character,  unknown  in  any  other  country.* 
It  is  always  written  from  left  to  right.  Among  this  peo- 
ple, language  is  almost  the  only  subject  that  is  carefully 
studied.  There  are  various  dialects  appropriated  to  dif- 
Enrent  castes  and  to  different  occasions.  Reading  and  wri* 
ting  are  general  acquirements  among  the  men,  but  form 
no  part  of  female  education.  Their  books  are  written  on 
talipot  leaves,  which  are  duly  prepared,  cut  to  a  uniform 
shape,  and  connected  tog;ether  into  books  by  a  string  pass- 
ing through  holes  in  the  leaves.  They  are  fond  of  intri- 
cacies and  displays  of  art  in  langoi^;e.  One  poem  is  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  because  it  ad- 
mits of  being  read  from  left  to  right,  up  and  down^  and 

*  See  a  qiecimeik  of  it  in  Mr.  Cerdieer'*  Defcriptioii  of  Ceyloiiy  vol.  I. 
p«190. 
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varioufl  otber  wajs,  making  sense  in  each.  The  composi-  book 
tions  which  approach  nearest  to  poetry  are  addresses  to  ^i-ix. 
the  chiefs,  expressive  of  respect,  or  soliciting  them  for 
fhvours.  They  have  seven  tunes  to  which  they 'modulate 
these  compositions  in  the  recital.  Their  instruments  of 
music  are  of  rude  simplicity,  and  most  of  them  noisy,  con- 
siBting  of  diflTerent  sorts  of  drums,  a  wind  instrument  re^ 
sembling  a  clarionet,  and  a  fiddle  of  two  strings.*  Having 
ifo  numeral  characters  of  their  own,  they  use  the  Tamul 
figures,  which  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  currency  con- 
sists of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  coin.  ^W  the  last  consists 
of  Indian  pagodas.  In  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  Arti. 
they  are  far  behind.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  laquer 
painting,  which  they  perform  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
taste,  producing  a  pretty  and  brilliant  effect.  In  sta- 
tuary, as  applied  to  the  fabricating  of  representations  of 
Buddha,  they  have  acquired  excellence  by  practice.  Such 
representations  are  in  request  in  every  temple.  They  have 
tiie  art  of  casting  small  figures  very  neatly ;  and  there  ard 
good  specimens  of  large  ones  in  the  temples.  Their  archi-^ 
lecture  is  chiefly  displayed  in  their  temples.  Their  dwell- 
ing houses  have  a  simplicity  suited  to  a  climate  which  re- 
quires no  houses  excepting  as  shelter  from  rain,  and  a 
shade  from  a  scorching  sun.  The  floors  of  their  houses 
are  of  clay,  plastered  with  cow-dung,  an  article  conducive 
to  cleanliness  and  to  the  keeping  down  of  insects.  The 
bouses  of  the  chiefs  are  in  the  form  of  square  courts  built 
of  Innd,  roofed  with  tile.  This  last  circumstance  serves 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  who 
are  allowed  nothing  but  thatch.f — They  work  in  gold  and 
silver  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  taste,  although  their 
tools  and  apparatus  are  all  portable,  and  characterized  by 
a  simplicity  unknown  in  Europe.    Their  pottery  is  coarse 

*  They  an  enumerated  and  figured  by  Dr.  Ds^vy  at  p.  340,  94iU 
t  See  some  repreientations  of  the  temples  and  houses  in  the  work  of  Dr.  DaTy, 
p.  257,  258,  259. 
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BOOK  and  unglazed,  bnt  perfectly  well  adapted  for  its  appro- 
XLix.  priate  uses.  The  only  weaving  is  of  the  coarse  strong 
■^""■"^  cotton  cloth  which  is  worn  by  the  common  people.  Agri* 
culture  is  very  much  respected  by  them.  No  manure  is 
used,  which  is  a  great  drawback  from  the  productiveness 
of  their  labours.  The  land,  when  exhausted,  is  allowed 
to  overrun  with  weeds  and  jungle,  which  it  soon  does,  and 
this  is  afterwards  cut  down  and  burned  on  the  soil,  to  qua- 
lify it  for  bearing  useful  crops.  The  implements  of  has* 
bandry  are  remarkably  simple.* 
Domestic^  The  Singalese  of  the  interior  are  rarely  collected  in 
...V  ^  inrge  villages.  The  only  group  of  tliis  kind  seems  to  be 
Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  country.  They  live  either  in 
very  small  villages,  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  or  in  detach- 
ed habitations.  These  are  usually  in  low  sheltered  situa- 
tions, near  their  rice  fields,  as  they  have  a  particdlar  aver- 
sion to  wind.  The  men  are  engaged  in  the  more  labonoiis 
occupations  of  ploughing  and  banking,  the  women  in 
weeding  and  reaping.  Their  grain  is  ground  at  home  in 
hand  mills.  The  Singalese  rise  at  dawn,  and  go  to  bed 
about  nine  or  ten  at  night.  They  sleep  on  mats,  general- 
ly with  a  fire  in  their  room.  Cakes  of  cow-dung  constitato 
their  ordinary  fuel.  Their  principal  meal  is  at  noon,  and 
consists  of  rice  and  curry.  Though  not  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  beef  by  their  religion,  they  abstain  from  it  be- 
cause it  was  forbidden  by  one  of  their  kings;  another  in- 
stance in  which  Brahminical  ideas  and  customs  have  be- 
come intermingled  with  their  original  code  of  ^  faith  and 
practice.  Though  unacquainted  with  what  we  denomi- 
nate conviviality,  they  are  a  social  people,  fond  of  conver- 
sation and  mutual .  visits.  The  men  and  women  form  se- 
parate circles,  and  are  never  seen  mixed  in  society.  They 
are  courteous  and  ceremonious,  but,  like  other  Asiatics, 
unacquainted  with  all  the  sentiments  which  constitute  gal- 
lantry.    Matrimonial  alliances  are  fixed  by  the  parents 

*  Sec  Dr.  Davy's  wood  cuts,  ibid.  p.  273,-4. 
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alone.  Concubinage  and  polygamy  are  contrary  to  their  book 
religion,  but  are  both  indulged,  particularly  polygamy;  ^lliz* 
and  here,  as  in  Thibet,  a  plurality  of  husbands  is  much  ""—— ■ 
more  common  than  of  wives.  This  practice  prevails 
among  all  castes  and  ranks,  and  the  joint  husbands  are 
always  brothers.  Matrimonial  infidelity  is  not  uncommony 
and  easily  foi^ven,  unless  when  aggravated  by  a  low  at« 
tachment  on  the  part  of  the  female.  But  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  by  no  means  marked  by  extreme  licenti- 
ousness. They  have  their  own  notions  of  propriety  aiid 
decency,  which  no  one's  inclinations  allow  him  to  violate. 
In  the  relation  of  parents  and  children  they  appear  parti- 
cularly amiable.  A  woman  has  seldom  more  than  four 
children,  a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the 
period  of  suckling  being  so  long  protracted,  which  it  often 
is  to  four  or  five  years.  The  children  are  named  when 
they  are  able  to  eat  rice,  the  name  then  given  being  called 
''the  rice  name."  Their  family  attachments  are  strong. 
During  the  late  rebellion,  instances  occurred  of  fathers 
giving  themselves  up  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  their  fami- 
lies were  taken.  Children  are  never  exposed,  except  in  some 
of  the  wildest  situations,  and  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity. They  do  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  turn  their  sick 
relations  out  of  doors  to  die  in  the  fields ;  though,  in  or- 
der to  save  their  houses  from  pf)Ilution,  they  sometimes 
remove  them  to  an  adjoining  shade  to  breathe  their  last. 
The  care  which  they  take  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is 
very  great,  many  ceremonious  attentions  being  bestowed 
preparatory  to  the  ceremony  of  burning.  Low  caste  people 
not  being  allowed  to  burn  their  dead,  bury  them  with  lit- 
tle ceremony,  with  the  head  to  the  west  In  civilization  General 
this  people  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Hindoos.  In  in-  *^***'****'» 
tellectual  'icQiiirements  they  resemble  the  state  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  dark  ages.  They  are  attentive  to  natural 
objects^  and  acquainted  with  the  names  and  qualities  of 
the  minutest  plant  that  grows  within  their  district.  In 
courtesy  they  are  equal  to  any  nation ;  in  character  they 
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BMK  are  low,  tame,  and  ondecided*  vith  few  prominent  virtneB 
xiiix.  or  vices;  their  natural  affections  are  strong,  tlieir  passions 
—"*■"""  moderate,  and  tlieir  moral  feelings  weak. 
SingaieM  The  Singalese  of  the  provinces  which  have  been  (br  some 
time^pTo^"'  generations  habitually  subject  to  Europeans  are  more  re- 
Tincof.  markable  for  mildness,  bashfulness,  timidity,  and  indolence. 
In  consequence  of  this  last  characteristic  they  are  generally 
in  a  state  of  indigence.  They  shave  their  beards,  while  the 
Kandians  do  not.  Before  undergoing  that  operation  for  the 
ftrst  time,  a  young  man  must  give  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment to  his  relations  and  neighbours.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  it  retain  their  beards  till  their  circumstances  are 
improved.  The  men  of  influence,  called  Modelears,  re- 
tain the  insignia  of  greatness,  but  their  power  has  been 
abridged  by  their  European  masters.  One  of  them  is  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  every  department  of  government 
onder  the  control  of  the  British  agents.  The  dignity  of  a 
Modelear  is  always  conferred  by  the  British  governor  in 
person,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  Singa- 
lese^ Those  who  enjoy  good  incomes  do  not  indulge  ha- 
bitually in  any  luxurious  style  of  living.  A  Modelear^ 
when  retired  to  his  o^n  dwelling  is  found  stripped  to  the 
skin,  setting  in  an  armed  chair,  with  no  covering  except  a 
piece  of  muslin  on  his  loins;  but  in  giving  entertainments 
he  will  expend  large  sums.  They  sometimes  give  a  In-eak- 
fast,  or  a  ball  and  supper,  to  their  European  friends  in  a 
splendid  style,  on  particular  festive  occasions,  such  as  the 
birth  of  a  child,  or  the  obtaining  of  any  honourable  die- 
tinction.  One  of  those  erections  common  in  the  east  call- 
ed Bungaloes,  which  are  spacious  open  apartments,  cover- 
ed with  roofs  which  serve  for  an  agreeable  and  elegant 
awning,  is  sometimes  made  for  the  use  of  a  single  evening 
of  pleasure  and  display,  when  it  is  embellished  and  light- 
ed up  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  The  higher  orders 
of  the  Singalese  in  the  maritime  parts  profess  Christianity, 
and  perform  their  marriage  ceremonies  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Dutch.    This  is  generally  done  on  Sunday, 
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accoin]Mmicd  ^ith  masic,  dancing,  and  feasting,  to  which  book 
is  flometiroes  added  tumbling,  performed  by  expert  natives,  "^^u 
When  a  Singalese  pair  marries,  the  thumbs  of  their  right  • 

bands  are  tied  together  with  a  slip  of  cotton  clotli,  and 
water  is  poured  on  them  bj  the  man's  father's  brother,  and 
flie  woman's  mothei*'s  sister. 

A  part  of  the  low  country  has,  from  time  immemorial.  The  MaU- 
been  inhabited  by  ^lalabars.  These  wear  large  bunches  Maiay"in. 
of  ear-rings,  and  encourage  the  artificial  apertures  in  the  flap  habitants. 
of  the  ear  to  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  a  man's  hand 
may  pass  through  them ;  the  lower  parts  being  stretched  till 
tbej  reach  the  shoulder.  A  considerable  number  of  Mala- 
bars  are  Mahometans,  and  go  under  the  name  of  Moors 
or  Lnbhies.  They  follow  the  occupation  of  pedlars,  tai- 
lors^  fishermen,  and  sailors.  These  differ  from  the  Singa- 
lese in  concealing  their  women.  When  a  Moorish  woman 
is  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  if  a  palanquin  cannot 
be  afforded,  she  is  placed  cross-legged  on  an  ox,  and  co- 
vered completely  with  a  white  sheet,  the  husband  wf^Iking 
by  her  side.  A  considerable  number  of  free  Malays  reside 
at  Ceylon,  some  of  whom  are  persons  of  rank  who  have 
gone  into  exile  on  account  of  political  troubles. — The  mari-chtisUans. 
time  parts  contain  many  Christians,  both  of  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  church.  The  Portuguese,  when  they  settled 
in  the  island,  destroyed  every  monument  of  the  existing 
religion  along  the  sea-coast,  converted  the  temples  into 
Romish  churches,  and  compelled  the  natives  to  adopt  tlie 
forms  of  their  religion.  Fifteen  priests  educated  at  Goa 
still  exert  themselves  with  daily  success  in  making  pro- 
selytes.*  The  Dutch,  in  their  turn,  disseminated  their  re- 
ligion, not  by  positive  persecution,  but  by  enacting  that  no 
native  could  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  modelear,  or  enjoy 
any  employment  under  the  government,  without  conform* 
ing  to  the  creed  and  observances  of  the  reformed  church. 
Hence  the  higher  orders  assumed  the  name  of  Protestant 
Christians,  which  they  still  retain.  Under  the  British  rule 
exertions  have  been  made  to  convey  to  the  natives 

*  Cordiner. 

vol.  III.  16 
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BOOK    farther  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion,  particularly 
XLix.    5y  disseminating  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  stan- 
■*  dard  of  Christianity. 

revoi"*^"*  The  history  of  Ceylon,  previously  to  the  visits  paid  to 
tions.  it  by  distant  nations*  is,  like  that  of  continental  India,  en- 
veloped in  uncertainty.  We  know  that  the  island  was 
frequented  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians  from  very  dis- 
tant times,  but  these  have  not  recorded  any  particulars 
which  elucidate  its  history.  The  Singalese  traditions 
are  destitute  of  historical  accuracy.  Their  first  king  they 
maintain  to  have  had  a  lion  for  his  father.*  Rama  makes  a 
great  figure  in  their  legends,  and  probably  was  a  real  per- 
sonage of  illustrious  eminence,  by  whose  name  a  kingdom 
and  city  were  known.  They  give  a  narrative  of  the  dif- 
ferent invasions  of  the  island  by  the  Malabars ;  of  their 
battles  with  the  natives ;  of  their  success  at  one  time  in  sub- 
jugating the  whole  of  the  island,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Magam  and  Roona  in  the  Magampattoo,  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent expulsion  by  king  Wijeyabahoo. 
DiscoTcry  The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon  in  1505.  They 
tuguase.^' formed  a  settlement  about  15^0,  and  became  firmly  esta- 
blished here  in  1536.  It  was  in  their  hands  that  tiie  na- 
tives first  saw  fire  arms  employed.  By  taking  a  part  in 
the  dissensions  of  the  royal  families,  they  sometimes  had 
possession  of  Randy.  The  natives,  after  having  long  suffered 
oppression  and  insult,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch 
for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Portuguese.  For  this  service 
they  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  receive  all  the  mari- 
time provinces,  except  Batticaloe  and  Putlam.  The  Por- 
Whowere  tuguese  Were  expelled,  and  the  Dutch  established,  in  1658. 
'  bj^the  The  Kandians  had  now  a  succession  of  kings  who  have 
Dutch.  left  behind  them  different  characters,  some  having  reigned 
in  wisdom  and  peace,  otiiers  tyrannized  with  cruelty  over  a 
reluctant  and  a  rebellious  people.  The  religion  of  the 
country  having  been  neglected,  and  in  a  great  measure 
effaced  by  wars  and  intestine  troubles,  Rajah  Singah  (du- 
ring whose  reign  the  interesting  traveller  Knox  was  de- 

*  Dr.  Davy's  Account,  p.  293. 
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tained  for  many  years  a  prisoner)  sent  to  Sianiy  with  the    book 
afisistance  of  the  Dutch,  for  priests  in  order  to  operate  a    ""^ 
reformation.     The  king,  Rajadi  Rajah  Singha,  who  co- 
operated   with  the  British  in  1796,  to  expel  the  Dutch 
from    the    maritime    provinces,    had  the   character  of  a 
voluptuous  and  indolent  man.     By  this  foreign  alliance,  And  these 
he  obtained  no  sea-port,  as   he  had    expected,   and  the^^^j^^^j,^ 
only  alteration  in  his  condition  was,  that  he  got  a  more 
powerful    neighbour   in   tlie    maritime   provinces.      The 
English  afterwards  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Kan- 
dy,  and  were  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  metro- 
polis, when,  in  1803,  the  English  garrison  was  attacked, 
overpowered,   and    treacherously   massacred.      A   desul- Causes  of 
tory  warfare  was  afterwards  carried  on  for  two  years,  pation  of 
Between  the  years  1805  and  1815,  no  active  hostilities  ^^'^  *'"^"°' 
took  place,  but  the  court  and  kingdom  of  Kandy  were 
now  a.  scene    of  the    most    sanguinary    proceedings   on 
the   part  of  tiie  tyrannical  sovereign,  scarcely  equalled 
in  history  for  their  atrocity  and  giving  rise  to  a  despe- 
rate resistance  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.    The  king  evin- 
ced a  jealousy  towards  his  minister  Pilim^  Talawe,  and 
inflicted  on  him  some  indignities.    A  rebellion  was  in  con- 
sequence raised,  and  followed  by  the  beheading  and  im- 
paling of  some  chiefs,  and  the  execution  of  the  minister  in 
1812.    His  successor  in  office  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  master  in  his  turn,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.    An  ex- 
ecution of  seventy  respectable  persons  followed.    The  wife, 
children,  and  near  relations  of  the  minister  were  executed. 
The  mother,  after  being  forced  publicly  to  bray  the  head  of 
her  sons,  one  after  another,  in  a  mortar,  immediately  after 
ihey  were  separated  from  the  body,  was  then,  along  with  her 
sister-in-law,  drowned  in  the  adjacent  tank.   No  person  was 
safe.     The  most  innocent,  and  even  the  highest  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  who  were  supposed  almost  inaccessible  to 
just  punishment  for  crimes,  were  sacrificed  to  the  whimsical 
suspicions  of  this,  barbarian.     Some  native  merchants  be- 
longing to  the  British  provinces  having  gone  into  the 
Kandian  kingdom,  were  sent  back  cruelly  mutilated.    The 
16 
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BMK  governor,  Licat-Oeneral  Brownrigg,  declared  war,  pro- 
^^^^  secated  the  contest  with  vigour*  and  the  king  was  secured 
in  a  hoase  to  which  be  had  gone  to  take  shelter,  in  Ja- 
naary,  1815,  was  sent  to  Coiurobo,  and  from  thence  to 
Vellore,  where  he  is  retained  in  confinement  His  name 
is  Sree  Wikrime  Rajah  Singha.  The  country  submitted 
to  the  British  power,  under  the  condition  of  the  old  laws 
and  administration  of  the  kingdom  being  maintained.  On- 
ly 1000  men  were  kept  in  the  interior,' and  confined  to  a  few 
military  posts.  A  dissatisfaction,  however,  witli  their  new 
masters  soon  sprung  up.  The  chiefs  conceived  that  they 
were  treated  with  no  respect,  except  on  official  occasiona,  the 
English  soldiers  having,  from  ignorance,  continually  offend- 
ed them  by  neglect.  The  English  were  somjBwhat  disns- 
spectful  in  their  mode  uf  entering  the  temples,  and  of  ad- 

A  rebeUion  dressing  the  priests.  A  rebellion  broke  out  under  a  native 
pretender  to  the  Kandian  throne^  in  October  1817.  The 
war  was  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  small  bodies,  and 
was  insular  and  severe,  and  the  retaliations  made  by  the 
English  military  wei*e  often  exceedingly  inhuman,  as  in  such 
a  situation  it  was  not  practicable  to  maintain  a  strict  obedi- 

itfiuppres-ence  to  general  onlers.  In  a  few  months  the  revolt  was 
suppressed.  Kandy  was  taken,  and  with  it  the  sacred  tooth 
of  Buddha,  a  relic,  the  possessor  of  which  is  considered  by 
the  people  as  rightful  sovereign  of  their  country.  Simpler 
and  less  oppressive  arrangements  were  now  formed  for 
conducting  the  government  and  apportioning  the  revenue 
which  are  likely  to  prove  more  conducive  to  the  happiness 
Itnd  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives.  It  is  an  island  whicli, 
throughout  the  interior  as  well  as  along  the  sea-shore,  pos- 
sesses admirable  natural  advantages,  and,  under  an  enlight- 
ened and  generous  management,  might  be  rendered  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  spots  in  the  world. 

Account  of     "^Q  gimji  now  take  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  its  chief  lo- 

mnd  other    calitios,    particularly  the    towns,    beginning    with    those 

i^oiititi.   niong   the   sea-C4>ast   which    have  been    longest    known. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  fort  and 
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town  of  Jafftaapatam,  in  9"  47'  of  N.  lat  and  ao*  9' 
of  E.  long.  The  fort  is  the  most  modern,  the  best  ""'^ 
constructed,  and  handsomest  in  Ceylon.  It  is  situated 
on  a  piece  of  land  called  Jaffna,  which  is  sometimes  de-  tam. 
nominated  an  island,  sometimes  a  peninsula.  It  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  main  island  by  a  fordable  strait,  which 
is  perhaps  a  dry  isthmus  at  low  water.  Within  the  fort 
is  a  Dutch  church,  containing  a  tolerable  organ,  and  one 
of  the  most  respectable  places  of  Christian  worship  now 
in  the  island.  There  are  also  a  house  for  the  command- 
ant, buildings  for  the  public  offices,  and  houses  belonging 
to  Dutch  proprietors,  which  i^re  rented  to  the  British  offi- 
cers ;  a  street  of  barracks,  and  one  occupied  by  the  me- 
chanics and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  pettah, 
or  outer  town,  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  contains  sere- 
ral  thouHand  inhabitants,  mostly  Europeans;  its  streets 
are  regularly  built  and  kept  clean,  and  the  chief  street 
finely  shaded  by  rows  of  large  trees  on  each  side.  Almost 
all  the  Dutch  families  which  formerly  resided  at  Tricoma- 
lee  have  removed  to  this  place,  which  is  recommended  by 
cheapness  and  agreeableness.  The  country  is  froitfol ;  iti  Migb- 
an  air  of  business  pre%'ails,  and  some  regular  trade  is  kept '^"'*'*^* 
up  with  the  opposite  coast  of  India.  Mr.  Cordiner  remark- 
ed, that  this  country  yielded  vegetable  produce  in  great  va- 
riety ;  but  that  the  culture  of  the  common  English  potato 
bad  not  succeeded  either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Ceylon.  The  surface  is  flat,  but  rich  in  every  spot,  and 
in  high  cultivation  as  far  as  Point  Pedro,  the  northern 
extremity,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
town.  Here  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  is  frequently 
held,  and  the  governor  of  the  island  sometimes  comes  from 
Columbo  to  preside.*  Many  thefts  and  murders  occur  in  Prevalent 
the  province.  A  common  form  of  i-obbery  is  to  cut  open  ^^°^* 
the  flaps  of  men's  ears  during  sleep,  and  carry  off  their 
ear-rings.    Tet  the  people  habitually  sleep  in  their  houses 


*  Cordiner's  OeMiiptioii,  vol.  I.  p.  827. 
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HOOK  without  locking  their  doors,  or  in  the  open  air  in  their 
^^^^*  verandas.  The  native  inhabitants  are  Malabars,  one  half 
of  whom  are  of  the  Brahminical  religion,  the  other  con- 
sists of  Christians,  with  a  very  few  Mahometans.  Agri- 
culture being  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  a  small  military 
force  being  sufficient  to  keep  possession*  this  is  the  only 
province  of  Ceylon  the  revenue  of  which  exceeds  its  ex- 
penses. Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  and  is  a 
standing  article  of  commerce,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  reve- 
nue. The  timber  of  the  palmyra  tree,  which  is  used  for 
rafters  in  the  building  of  houses,  and  chanque  shells  which 
are  much  used  as  ornaments, in  dress  among  the  Hindoos, 
are  the  other  principal  articles  of  commerce.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  thirtjf-two  Portuguese 
churches,  and  there  are  a  few  chapels  in  which  the  Ro- 
mish worship  is  still  celebrated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  there  are  some  humble  Hindoo  temples  of  recent 
construction,  built  since  universal  toleration  in  religion  has 
been  re-established. 
North-west  Proceeding  round  the  western  coast  we  traverse  a  coun- 
coast.  ^^y  which  is  completely  laid  under  water  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, though  not  to  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  travelling. 
Here  we  have  on  the  right  two  small  islands,  called  ^  the 
Two  Brothers,**  then  another  large  one  called  Manaar,  con- 
Aripo  and  taining  a  fort.  A  little  farther  south  is  Aripo,  the  place 
^' where  the  governor  fixes  his  head  quarters  during  the 
pearl  fishery.  Here  and  at  Condatchy  the  country  is  bare, 
and  at  other  times  almost  deserted. 
Peniniuia  Proceeding  farther  south,  we  come  to  the  long  peninsula 
icenr*^"'  ®^  Calpenteen,  lying  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  for 
about  sixty  miles,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  isthmus  at 
its  south  end.  It  has  a  fort,  (without  guns,)  an  excellent 
wharf,  and  a  small  village  adjoining,  containing  a  Portu- 
guese priest  The  inhabitants  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
export  salted  fish  to  Columbo,  for  which  they  bring  back 
rice.  The  peninsula  is  low,  and  flat,  sandy,  and  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.    The  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  this  place, 
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18  at  all  seasons  beautiful  and  verdant*  and  possesses  much  book 
natural  fertility.  Elephants  and  other  wild  animals,  birds  xi.ix. 
of  beautiful  plumage,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are' 


here.  Putlam,  lying  opposite  to  the  peninsula,  is  onePutiam. 
of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  native  villages  in  Cey- 
lon. Here  the  areca  nuts,  cardamoms,  black  pepper,  and 
coflTee  of  the  Kandian  provinces,  are  exchanged  for  the 
manufactures  of  Coramandel,  chiefly  by  Mahometan  mer- 
chants. Oysters  ai*e  gathei'ed  along  the  shore  at  all  times 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  sands  contain  many  beautiful 
shells.  The  country  is  periodically  inundated  by  the  sea 
to  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shoi'e,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  salt  are  crystallized  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun*  and  collected  by  the  natives. 

About  a  day's  journey  south  from  this  is  Chilaw,  a  com-  chUaw. 
fortable  village,  lying  between  two  branches  of  a  large 
river.  A  pearl  fishery  is  occasionally  carried  on  here. 
At  this  part  of  our  progress  along  the  coast,  the  in- 
habitants begin  to  consist  of  Singalese  instead  of  Mala- 
bars.  Here  the  mountains  of  Kandy  come  in  sight  No 
mountains  are  seen  between  Jaffhapatam  and  Chilaw.  Ne- 
gumbo  is  a  beautiful  village,  which  we  enter  by  paasing  Negumbo, 
through  a  cocoa  nut  grove  with  a  shaded  avenue.  It  con- 
tains a  pentagonal  fort  Several  Dutch  families  live  in  it, 
apparently  happy,  but  reduced  in  their  circumstances  by 
the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  country.  At  this  place  the 
cinnamon  p\|ntation8  commence,  extending,  with  few  in- 
tevniptions,  a  great  way  beyond  Columbo.  The  country 
is  well  cultivated,  and  the  people  wear  an  air  of  comfort 
The  finest  fruits  are  reared,  and  sell  at  very  low  prices. 
From  this  to  Columbo  the  country  is  luxuriant,  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  road  lined  with  excellent  houses,  indicat- 
ing the  approach  of  the  traveller  to  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
sent government 

Columbo  lies   in  7*"  of  N.  lattitude.    The  fort  is  com-  Citt  of 
posed    of  seven   bastions  with   intervening  curtains.    Itxheforu^ 
measures  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and  is  al- 
most entirely,  surrounded  with  water,  being  situated  on  a 
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BOOK  projecting  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  stripe  which 
^^^^  lies  between  the  sea  and  a  large  fresh  water  lake. 
Two-tliirds  are  encompassed  by  tlie  sea,  the  other  is 
bounded  by  the  lake;  two  narrow  necks  of  land,  tike 
causeways,  connect  it  with  the  main  land  on  two  aides. 
None  but  small  vessels  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf,  and 
fliere  is  no  good  harbfiur  where  Tessels  can  at  all  times 
ride  in  safety.  The  interior  of  the  fort  is  beautiful,  the 
streets  regular  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  houses  in  g^ 
neral  have  only  one  story,  and  verandas  in  front  The 
water  within  the  fort  is  brackish.  That  which  is  used  is 
brought  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Rich  and 
beautiful  views  are  obtained  from  an  excellent  walk  sur- 

The  pettBb.  rounding  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  The  pettah  is  situated 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  on  the  same 
piece  of  doubly  peninsulated  land.  It  is  larger  than  the 
town  within  the  fort  The  streets  are  regular  and  dean*  It 
contains  an  orphan  asylum  for  thu  children  of  Europeans. 
The  boys  educated  in  it  perform  the  business  of  clerks  ia 
the  various  offices  of  government  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  lake,  on  the  west  bj 
the  esplanade  of  the  fort  On  the  east,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  land,  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a 

Suburbs,  fortified  wall.  Beyond  this,  many  straggling  streets  ex- 
tend for  several  miles  into  the  country.  The  fort  is  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  English,  the  pettah  by  Dutch  and  Porto* 
guese,  and  the  suburbs,  which  are  the  mo^  populooa  of 
all,  by  native  Singalese.  Columbo  contains  in  all  upwards 
of  50,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  Singalese,  here, 
and  indeed  over  all  the  island,  are  much  more  comfort- 
able than  the  huts  of  the  Hindoos  on  the  continent,  espe- 
cially about  Madras.  Bathing  in  fresh  water  is  a  daily 
practice  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  Columbo,  who 
frequent  the  lakes  and  canals  in  large  companies.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  are  intermixed,  but  without  stripping 
themselves  naked.  They  stand  immersed  nearly  np  to 
the  shoulders,  and  from  a  pitcher  pour  water  over  their 
heads  continually  for  half  an  hour  or  longer*    A  dread  of 
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sharks  prevents  them  ^  from '  bathing  in  the  sea.— The  book 
neighbourhood  of  Columbo  contains  a  great  variety  of  hill  zi*lx* 
and  dale,  and  furnishes  a  number  of  delightful  rides* 
scarcely  equalled  any  where  else  within  so  small  a  compass,  i^^ 
Hie  face  of  the  country  is  chiefly  covered  with  trees. 
Much  constant  attention  is  required  to  keep  any  spot  in 
the  state  of  a  cultivated  open  field.  Even  when  a  road  is 
formed,  shrubs  spring  up  upon  it  so  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  ne- 
glected for  two  months,  the  traces  of  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
covered. Several  pleasant  rides,  from  three  to  eight  miles 
in  extent,  are  formed,  leading  from  one  gate  of  the  fort,  tra- 
versing the  intermediate  country,  and  returning  by  theotiier 
gate ;  along  these  many  pleasing  villas  have  been  erected, 
and  sometimes  light  and  elegant  bungaloes  of  wooden  pil- 
larsy  roofed  with  cocoa  nut  leaves.  The  borders  of  the 
lake  are  finely  diversified,  and  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
taking  pleasant  aquatic  excursions.  It  coutains  a  large 
peninsula,  of  fertile  soil  and  varied  surface,  originally  con- 
nected with  the  shore  at  the  side  opposite  the  fort,  and  al- 
so joined  to  the  fort  itself  by  an  artificial  causeway.  Hiis 
piece  of  land,  with  its  indented  borders,  thus  divides  the 
lake  into  two.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  slaves  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  government  The  construction  of 
the  fishing  boats  used  here,  and  on  the  Calany-ganga  river, 
is  curious.  Each  consists  of  a  canoe  made  of  one  tree 
scooped  out,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  which  is  too  light  to  al- 
low a  person  to  step  into  it  without  oversetting,  were  it  not 
for  a  small  parallel  log  of  wood,  with  pointed  ends,  floating 
alongside  at  a  little  distance,  and  connected  with  the  canoe 
by  two  sets  of  elastic  poles.  This  is  called  an  outrigger. 
To  this  the  ropes  of  the  sail  extend,  by  which  it  is  lower- 
ed  in  an  instant  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Solinus  describe  a 
similar  boat  as  used  in  their  time  in  the  same  seas.  Co- 
lombo enjoys  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  in  the 
world.  Those  who  remain  within  doors  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  find  it  agreeably  temperate.  Out  of  a  thousand 
British  soldiers,  it  ofl»n  happens  that  not  one  is  lost  in  two 
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BOOK  monthfl.  The  thermometer  fluctuates  about  80""  of  Fah- 
^^^^    renheit's  scale,  being  seldom  moi-e  than  seven  degrees  under 

'  or  above  it    The  insulated  situation  of  the  place,  its  par- 

taking of  the  salutary  influence  of  both  monsoons*  the  fre- 
quency of  refreshing  showers,  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  and 
the  bibulous  soil,  preventing  the  stagnation  of  water,  are 
circumstances  which  all  contribute  to  this  happy  effect 

Courts  of       In  1802  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  established  at 

justice.  Coiumbo,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  and  one  puisne 
justice,  and  annexed  to  it  was  the  advocate  fiscal,  the  re- 
gistrar, a  sheriff*  or  fiscal,  and  a  competent  number  of 
clerks  and  other  officers.  Two  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had 
learned  the  English  language  were,  in  Mr.  Cordiner's 
time,  (1805)  the  only  persons  who  acted  as  advocates  and 
proctors.  There  are  three  subordinate  courts  for  settl- 
ing less  important  causes,  civil  and  criminal.  The  num- 
ber of  causes  which  come  before  them  is  great  the  peo« 
pie  being  extremely   litigious,  and  fond  of  having   their 

^}lt^  complaints  heard  and  investigated.  Persons  in  the  small 
circle  of  genteel  English  society  at  Columbo,  find  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  pre'fer  it  to  that  of  the  other  Eng- 
lish stations  in  India ;  but  the  habits  of  that  nation,  making 
conviviality  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  easy  social  inter- 
course, operate  as  a  cause  of  separation  from  the  Dutch  and 
other  Europeans,  except  on  public  occasions  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  when,  however,  they  show  sufficient  cordiality. 
Much  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  English  nation,  and 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  if  they  could  more 
readily  surmount  this  awkwardness,  and  resign  their  sla- 
vish attachment  to  particular  modes  of  intercourse,  which 
are  often  too  expensive  to  admit  of  a  due  extension  of  the 
bonds  of  society.  The  institution  of  literary  aad  scientific 
associations,  such  as  the  Asiatic  and  other  literary  societies  in 
Calcutta,  have  had  a  happy  eff*ect  in  bringing  together  indi- 
Tiduals  who,  though  mutually  allied  by  a  community  of  taste 
and  pursuit  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  one  ano- 
tber»   It  is  certainly  agreeable^  for  example^  to  find  the  Da- 
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Bish  Missionaries  and  other  oriental  literati  becoming  asso-    book 
ciated  with  the  well  informed  English  at  Calcutta.     Ceylon    ^^^^ 
affords  an  ample  field  for  philosophical  investigation,  as  well  — — — * 
as  the  formation  of  economical  active  institutions,  which 
might  afford  agrecahle  employment  for  persons  associated 
in  liberal  pursuits,  and  some  such  might  undoubtedly  be 
found  among  the  Dutch  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  island. 
The  spirit  might  at  least  be  cherished.    The  cultivation 
of  elegant  and  cheap  pleasures  of  this  kind  would  give  a 
happiness  and  a  dignity  to  the  society  of  the  country^ 
which  mere  extemporaneous  agreeableness,  however  desira- 
ble in  its  own  place,  never  can  inpai-t.  ' 

Proceeding  southward  from  Columbo,  we  pass  Caltura,  Caltora* 
a  village  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  with 
a  small  fortification,  and  inhabited  by  Singalese  and  some 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese : — Also  Barbareen,  a  place 
famed  for  its  oysters  ;-*and  afterwards  arrive  at  a  more  im- 
portant place,  Point  de  Galle,  at  a  distance  of  seventy- Point  de 
eight  miles  from  Colombo.  The  road  lies  along  a  low^^^^* 
sandy  shore»  luxuriant  in  coQoa-nnt  trees.  At  Point  de 
Galle  there  is  a  large  fort,  within  which  almost  all  the 
Europeans  live.  There  are  very  few  large  houses  built 
without  it.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  ropes  from  the 
fibrous  rind  of  the  cocoa  nut ;  these  are  called  coiar  ropes. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  small  craft.  The 
fort  is  on  a  rocky  promontory.  Its  works  are  extensive, 
but  it  is  commanded  by  other  eminences.  The  harbour 
is  tolerable,  and  ranks  the  second  in  the  island,  being 
commodious  and  secure,  though  small,  and  somewhat  dif- 
ficult of  entrance.  It  is  commanded  by  the  fort  From 
this  place  the  productions  of  the  island  were  shipped  for 
Europe  by  the  Dutch,  and  part  of  them  still  is.  The  dis- 
ease called  elephantiasis,  because  the  legs  of  the  patient 
swell  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  elephant,  prevails  here 
among  the  natives.  It  has  not  been  known  to  attack  any 
Europeans,  except  such  as  were  in  extreme  poverty. 

Beyond  this  is  the  fertile  province  of  Matura,  filled  with  Matun, 
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beaatiful  sceneB  renembling  the  parks  of  Earopean  gentle- 
^^^^    men.    Near  Belligaoi*  in  this  province,  is  a  Singaiese  tem- 
!|~7~  pie  of  Buddha«  called  Agra-boddha  ganni,  with  some  idols 

Temple  of    "^    ,    ,  .  ,       ,  .      ,         .  ?.  .....  * 

Agra-bod^  and  hieroglyphical  paintings  reprfi^enting  the  history  of 
dha-gftoni.  their  kings.  The  statues  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  conjoin- 
ed with  that  of  Buddha.  The  architecture  is  peculiar  but 
elegant,  and  near  it  is  a  tomb  of  Buddha*  resembling  a 
bell  of  the  most  tasteful  form.*  Near  this  temple  is  a 
large  statue  sculptured  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  known 
by  the  name  ol  Crusta  Raja,  and  supposed  to  represent 
an  Indian  prince  who  subdued  this  part  of  the  island. 
f\^^^  Belligam  is  a  populous  6shing  village.  The  right  of  fish- 
tride.  ing  is  let  by  the  government  to  men  of  property.  This 
is  the  case  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  island.  Bence  fish 
are  expensive,  and  the  fishermen'  are  not  allowed  to  supply 
Teasels  as  they,  pass,  lest  they  should  misrepresent  to  the 
ranter  the  quantity  of  fish  which  they  have  caught^  of  which 
be  is  entitled  to  one-third.  Each  of  the  Tillages  along  this 
coast  contains  a  Christian  school.  Farther  on  is  the  little 
town  of  Matura,  on  the  Neel-ganga  river,  to  which  a  small 
fort  is  attached.  It  contains  several  comfortable  houses 
belonging  to  families  of  Dutch  extraction. 
DoBdra-  Three  miles  to  the  east  is  Dondra-head,  the  soathemniost 
point  of  the  island,  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Curdiner  to  be  a 
low  stripe  of  land  covered  with  cocoa  trees,  but  a  mile  to 
the  east  there  is  a  higher  and  more  rugged  promontoiy. 
Just  at  the  extremity  of  Dondra  are  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  a  Hindoo  temple,  probably  once  the  most  magni- 
ficent structure  in  the  island.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a 
long  avenue  of  £00  stone  pillars,  the  stone  frame  of  a  door 
carved  with  stern  looking  heads  and  borders  of  foliage, 
and  the  shattered  relics  of  several  images.  Close  to  this 
is  a  temple  of  Buddha.  There  is  also  a  mud-built  sanctum* 
ry  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  dinded  into  several  apartmentsy 

•  A  plate  of  it  it  givtn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordiner  in  vol.  I.  p.  1S8,  of  b» 
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bmg  roand  with  calico»  on  which  are  printed  figures  of  some    book 
sanguinary  deities.     It  contains  a  stone  image  of  Ganesa*    ^^^^ 
having  the  bead  of  an  elephant  on  tlie  body  of  a  man.  — ^"^ 
Here  the  Singalese  come  to  be  sworn  when  about  to  give 
legal  evidence.    A  few  miles  inland  from  Dondra-head  is 
tbe  stupendous  mountain  of  stone  called  by  the  Singalese 
Mulgeerelenna,  and  by  the  Dutch  Adam's  Brecht<  being  Muigeer^ 
one  entire  rock  of  a  cubical  form*  300  feet  high.    A  wind-  ^^^^ 
ing  flight  of  545  steps  leads  to  the  summit,  said  to  have 
been  formed  1500  years  ago.     On  the  summit  is  a  bell« 
shaped  tomb  of  Buddha,  similar  to  that  which  accompa- 
nies all  his  temples  in  the  island.    From  this  situation  the 
view  is  rich  and  magnificent    A  little  way  from  the  (op 
there  is  a  remarkable  natural  cave,  and  two  artificial  ca- 
verns, forming  gloomy  temples  of  Buddha,  containing  many 
statnes,  and  hieroglyphical  paintings.    At  the  foot  of  the 
rock  are  the  houses  of  ten  priests.    The  province  of  Matura 
is  very  populous ;  it  contains  many  temples,  and  about 
2000  priests.    It  is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  a  conside- 
rable revenue ;  but  unhealthy,  and  very  liable  to  epidemic 
fiererB.    Agriculture  is  now  likely  to  flourish  in  it ;  as  it  iH 
relieved  from  the  discouragement  which  its  Dutch  masters 
flirew  in  its  way  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  exclusive  mar- 
ket for  the  rice  of  Batavia. 

After  we  have  passed  to  the  east  of  Dondra-head,  and  Tengaiie. 
lq;Qn  to  take  a  northerly  direction  by  travelling  along  the 
coast,  we  come  to  Tengaiie,  an  old  Dutch  fortress  in  a 
district  allotted  to  the  hunting  of  elephants*  Here  a  great 
many  of  these  animals  are  caught  The  village  contains 
300  inhabitants,  x;hiefly  fishermen. 

Between  Tengaiie  and  Batticaloe,  the  country  is  inhos- 
latable  fi*om  its  neglected  state  and  the  multitudes  of  fe- 
rocioos  animals  which  it  contains,  so  that  the  traveller  of- 
ten prefers  a  coasting  voyage  to  a  land  journey  over  this 
bterval.  The  wildest  part  though  of  great  natural  fer- 
tility»  is  called  Maliagampattoe,  on  the  shores  of  which  Mahagam- 
are  the  salt  bays  of  Magam^  by  which  the  Kandians  were^^^^*^^' 
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^■^^^    the  maritime  districts.     It  never  was  in  the  power  of  the 

—'""""  latter  to  .prevent  them  from  supplying  themselves  at  this 
place.  The  sugar-cane  and  maize  grow  here  with  uncom- 
mon luxuriance,  but  cultivation  cannot  be  carried  on  for 
want  of  protection  from  the  depredations  of  wild  beasts. 
Agriculture  in  this  quarter  would  also  stand  in  need  of 
tanks  to  afford  a  due  supply  of  water,  as  the  climate  is 
much  more  liable  so  protracted  droughts  than  on  the  west- 
em  shore.  Some  tanks  had  been  formerly  maintained  here, 
but  in  Mr.  Cordiner's  time  they  had,  through  the  selfishness 
of  some  individuals,  and  the  supineness  of  others,  gone  to 
decay.  There  are  several  marks  of  former  cultivation, 
some  small  villages  at  great  mutual  distances,  and  some 
traces  of  old  religious  monuments. 

BatUcaloe.  Batticaloe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  lies  much  more 
to  the  north  than  Columbo  on  the  west,  being  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Ctiilaw.  The  fort  is  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  contained  in 
an  inlet  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  small  village,  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  speak  the  Malabaric  language,  and  chiefly 
consist  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  some  Romish  Portu- 
guese, and  a  very  few  Protestants.  There  are  several 
islands  adjacent.  The  country  is  flat,  but  the  ground  gra- 
dually rises  towards  the  interior,  till  it  terminate-s  in  high 
mountains,  among  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  a  cubical 
form,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Kandy.  Batticaloe  is  garrisoned  by  sixty  sepoys,  and 
fifteen  gun  Lascars.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  fertile  in  the  island.  Fish  r.re  in  great 
.  plenty.  The  native  inhabitants  are  described  as  extremely 
civil  and  obliging.*  They  have  a  contented  and  happy  ap- 
pearance. The  scenery  is  adorned  with  the  magnificent  ta- 
lipot tree,  the  largest  of  the  palms.  Mr.  Cordiner  saw  one 
which  measured  100  fiset  high,  and  six  in  circumference. 

Triocoma-      Nearly  a  degree  north  from  Batticaloe,  is  Trincomalee, 

i«e*  the  most  important  station  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  from 

*  Cordiner,  vol,  F.  p.  261,  262. 
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the  noble  and  commanding  harbour  whicb  it  posflesses^  ca-  book 
pable  of  afTording  ample  protection  to  an  extended  com-  ^^^^ 
merce.  It  is  situated  in  N,  lat.  8**  28\   From  its  position,  and  ~ 

the  read}*  entrance  and  egress  ^Uich  it  affords  at  aH  seasons, 
it  is  better  adopted  Tor  a  marine  depot  than  any  other  sta- 
tion in  India;  yet  it  has  been  unaccountably  neglected 
by  the  English,  since  they  obtained  possession  of  the  is- 
land. I'he  soil  here  is  rather  dry,  and  the  climate  unheal- 
thy, and  in  these  particulars,  the  Dutch  did  not  improve 
it;  they  wished  to  obviate  the  cupidity  of  rival  nations,  ^ 
by  discouraging  the  visits  of  strangers.  The  territory 
might,  however,  be  cultivated  with  success.  As  it  is,  it 
presents,  in  point  of  verdure,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  san- 
dy and  flat  shore  of  Madras,  with  its  rugged  cliffs, 
its  woods,  its  plains,  and  its  villages.  It  contains  a 
copious  variety  of  romantic  and  sublime  prospects.  The 
fortifications  are  principally  of  Portuguese  workmanship; 
a  little  was  added  to  them  by  the  French,  but  scarcely 
any  thing  by  the  Dutch.  While  it  is  the  most  likely 
place  for  an  enemy  to  attack  on  account  of  its  value,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  made  stronger  than  any 
other  in  Ceylon.  Every  convenience  is  afforded  except 
that  of  wet-docks,  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  rise 
of  the  tide.  While  Mr.  Cordiner  was .  there,  it  had  a  ne- 
glected aspect,  and  the  houses  in  the  fort  were  in  great  dis- 
ivpair.  At  one  tjme  the  English  garrison  had  suffered 
fi^m  a  neglect  to  provide  fresh  animal  food,  being  sub- 
sisted five  days  in  the  week  on  salt  provisions.  Six  miles  Weiisof 
to  the  north-west  are  the  hot  wells  of  Cannia,  which  have 
a  temperature  of  106j,  and  are  regarded  with  religious 
veneration  by  the  Hindoo  natives,  who  have  built  a  temple 
at  the  place. 

The  road  leading  west  from  Trincomalee  towards  Jaff-  Country 
napatam,  part  of  which  is  well  adapted  for  carriages,  is  Trincoma- 
in  many  places  rich  in  romantic  prospects;  and  rest-houses  ^*y^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  are  built  in  different  tani. 
parts.    The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  the  appear- 
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ZLix.  j.^^  oQ  ^iiig  gjii^  of  ^)ie  island  compared  to  the  other.  A 
'■""^"*  few  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  kept  Wild  elepiiants  inhabit 
the  woods,  and  alligators  the  rivers  and  their  banks*  Mo- 
letive»  on  the  sea  shore^  is  a  neat  comfortable  village^  with 
some  spacious  houses.  A  garrison  is  kept  in  it,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  a  military  post  for  keeping  open 
the  communication  between  Trincomalee  and  Jaffnapatam. 
Ancient  redoubts  are  found  in  different  parts,  but  scarce- 
ly any  other  monument  of  human  labour,  though  the  dis- 
trict was  once  highly  cultivated.  The  places  dedicated  to 
religious  uses  were  razed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  |iri- 
Tate  houses  have  always  been  formed  of  too  perishing 
materials  to  leave  any  permanent  traces  of  their  former 
existence. 

A  few  prominent  objects  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the 
late  kingdom  of  Randy,  remain  to  be  noticed.    In  the  first 

City  of  place,  the  capital  city«  Randy,  in  a  district  called  Tatti- 
^  ^*  neura,  is  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  about 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  borders,  of  an 
artificial  lake  made  by  the  late  king,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  and  mountains,  varying  from  200  to  2000 
feet  in  height  Its  situation  is  beautiful  and  romantic, 
but  in  a  military  view  insecure,  and  hardly  admits  of  de- 
fence. The  houses  are  all  of  clay,  of  one  story,  and  all 
thatched,  except  those  of  the  chiefs,  which  are  tiled.  There 
is  one  street  which  used  to  be  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Malabars,  relatives  and  dependants  of  the  king,  in  whom 
he  could  place  more  confidence  than  in  his  own  subjects. 

The  Pal-  The  palace  occupied  a  considerable  area.  Its  front  about 
200  yards  long,  has  rather  an  imposing  appearance;  it 
rises  above  a  handsome  mole,  and  looks  towards  the  prin- 
cipal temples.  It  is  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  a 
hexagonal  two-storied  building,  in  which  the  king  present- 
ed himself  on  great  occasions  to  the  people  collected  be- 
low ;  at  the  other  it  is  terminated  by  the  women's  apart- 
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nents,  on  which  the  sun,  tDoon,  and  starsy  as  insignia  of  book 
i^y^'ilty,  were  carved  in  stone.     Here  the  king  and  bis    xi.ix. 
ladies  stationed  themselves  to  witness  the  processions  at  the 
public  festivals.     This   city  abounds  in  temples,   which '^^'>>pi«'* 
seem  to  have  been  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
a  royal  palace.    Every  royal  residence  in  the  island  had  a 
nnmber  of  themf  some  of  which  have  survived  the  palaces 
lo  which  tliey  were  attached.    The  Dalada  Maiegawa^ 
the  domestic  temple  of  the  king,  is  the  most  highly  vene- 
rated of  any  in  the  country,  as  it  contains  tlie  precious  re- 
lic, THB  TOOTH  OF  BuDDHA,  to  which  the  wholo  island  was  Tooth  of 
dedicated.     It  has  two  stories,  and  is  in  the  Chinese  style   "     '* 
of  architecture,  but  small.    The  sanctum  is  an  inner  room 
in  the  upper  story,  about  twelve  feet  square,  without  a 
window,  and  never  visited  by  the  light  of  the  sun.    It  is 
a  place  of  the  most  striking  splendour.    The  doors  have 
polished  brass  pannels,  and  a  curtain  before  and  behind 
tfaem.    The  roof  and  walls  are  lined  with  gold  brocade, 
and  scarcely    any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  gold,  gems, 
and   sweet  smelling  flowers.     On  a  low  stage  occupying 
half  the  room,  there  is  a  pi*ofusion  of  flowers  tastefully 
arranged  before  two  or  three  small  figures  of  Buddha, 
one  of  crystal,  and  one  of  gilt  silver,  and  four  or  five  cas- 
kets called  karanduas,  containing  relics.    All  the  karan- 
duas  except  one  are  small,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and 
wrapped  up  in  numerous  folds  of  muslin.    One  is  much 
larger,  uncovered,  and  decorated   with  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy.   It  is  five  feet  four  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  ten 
in  circumference,  at  the  base.    It  is  of  silver  gilt  on  the 
outside,  of  neat  but  plain  workmanship,  and  studded  with 
a  few  gems.    Rich  ornaments  are  attached  to  it,  consisting 
of  gold  chains,  and  a  great  variety  of  gems  suspended. 
Here,  among  the  rest,  is  a  bird  formed  entirely  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  blue  sapphires,   emeralds,  and    cat's-eyes  set  in 
gold,  the  metal    being  hid  by  the  profusion  of  stones. 
This  great  karandua  is  the  receptacle  of  the  **  Dalada,*' 
which  is  considered  as  the  tooth  of  Buddha.    It  is  inclosed, 
voii.  III.  17 
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first  in  a  small  karandua,  Mrhich  is  within  a  larger,  and 
there  are  roiir  of  these,  one  within  another,  besides  the 
'  great  karandua. 

Two  institutions  called  the  Malwatte  Wihare,  and  the 
Asgirie  Wihare,  both  without  the  town,  are  at  the  head 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country.  They 
are  a  sort  of  monasteries,  or  colleges,  the  one  containing 
about  forty  priests.  The  sacred  buildings  are  rendered  or- 
namental by  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  rene- 
rable  banyans  around  them,  which  are  carefully  preserved* 
The  appearance  of  Kandy  altogether  has  declined  since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  They  do  nothing 
towards  the  repairing  of  the  temples;  they  have  pulled 
down  much  and  have  built  but  little.* 

The  high  mountain  called  Adam's  Peak,  is  one  of  the 
chief  curiosities  of  the  island.  The  approach  to  it,  for  a 
considerable  way  off,  is  rugged  and  difficult  The  peak  is  of 
a  conical  form,  rising  rapidly  and  majestically  to  a  point. 
.The  ascent  near  to  the  top  is  precipitous,  and  lives  are 
sometimes  lost  in  climbing  it,  although  iron  chains  are  fixed 
in  the  rocks,  to  aid  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  it 
Those  who  have  been  on  the  summit  describe  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  prospect  enjoyed  from  it  in  the  higlir- 
est  terms.f  The  area  here  is  very  narrow,  and  walled 
in  to  prevent  accidents.  Here  Buddha  is  supposed,  when 
he  landed  on  his  first  visit  to  the  island,  to  have  left  the 
mark  of  his  foot  A  superficial  hollow,  five  Yeet  long,  is 
venerated  by  the  natives  as  the  sacred  impression.  It 
is  ornamented  with  a  margin  of  brass  studded  with  a  few 
ordinary  gems,  and  covered  with  a  roof  which  is  supported 
by  four  wooden  pillars  fixed  to  the  rock  by  four  iron 
chains.  The  roof  is  lined  with  coloured  cloths,  and  its 
margin  decked  with  flowers  and  streamers.  Lower  down 
in  the  same  rock,  there  is  a  little  niche  of  masonry  de- 
dicated to  Samen,  the  guardian  god  or  saint  protector 


*  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  364—371. 
t  Ibid.  p.  342. 
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of  the  mountain,  "with  a  small  house  of  one*  room  for  the  book 
officiating  priest — This  peak  is  visited  by  numerous  pil-  ^llix. 
grims,  who,  assisted  by  a  priest,  perform  devotions  accor-  — — — 
ding  to  a  ritual.  It  is  the  custom,  at  the  conclusion  of 
tiie^  ceremony,  for  relations  young  and  old,  to  salute  one 
another,  and  the  usage  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
the  liveliest  affectionate  feeling.  Each  pilgrim  makes  a 
small  offering ;  these  are  placed  on  the  sacred  impression, 
and  removed  by  a  servant.  They  are  the  perquisites  of 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Malwatte  Wihaie.  The  height  of 
the  peak  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  temperature,  when  Dr.  Davy  visited  it,  fluctuated 
between  5V  and  59/,  being  sufficiently  low  to  give  a  chilly 
feeling  to  persons  used  to  the  high  temperature  of  the 
plains.  The  name  of  **  Adam's  Peak,''  was  given  to  the 
mountain  by  the  Mahometans  of  Ceylon.  The  Singalese 
call  it  Sree-pada,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  Impression 
which  gives  it  sanctity;  sometimes  Samenella,  from  the 
name  of  its  guardian  angel. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  interesting  from  General 
its  natural  feiiility,  and  the  beautiful  and  romantic  views  the  country 
which  it  often  displays.    Much  of  it,  however,  consists  of 
impenetrable  and  gloomy  forests.     Clumps  of  fragrant  le- 
mon grass  diffuse  in  most  places  a  delicious  odour.    The 
climate,  being  diversified  by  elevation  and  exposure,  yet 
every  where  fine,    contributes   with    the  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  impress  us  with  the  high  capabilities  which  might 
here  be  brought  into  operation    under  enlightened    ma- 
nagement,* but  the  country  does  not  present  many  ob- 
jects   either    natural   or  artificial,  which  would    appear 
interesting    in    topographical    detail.      We    may   notice, 
however,  two  large  lakes  or  tanks  in  the  interior,  on  Lake  of 
the  north-east  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  *^'°"'** 
Trincomalee.    The  one  is  the  lake  of  Miner^  fifteen  or 

*  Mr.  Cordiner  states,  vol.  I.  p.  326,  that  the  attempts  to  rear  potatoes  at 
Jaffna,  or  any  other  part  ef  Ceylon,  had  not  been  successful.    But  Dr.  Davy, 
howerer,  p.  437,  tells  us,  that  this  valuable  root  succeeded  at  Mataratta,  a 
post  about  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
17 
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BOOK  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  the  waters  of  which  are 
^Om1X»  confined  by  an  embankment  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
'  The  outlet  is  formed  by  very  large  masses  of  rock.  This 
was  probably  a  source  of  great  and  extensive  fertility  at  a 
former  period,  when  its  waters  were  directed  by  man,  but 
these  are  now  alloweii  to  run  waste,  forming  swamps,  and 
supporting  a  rank  vegetation,  which  contributes  to  the 
unwholesomeness  of  that  part  of  the  country. — ^Twenty- 
Kandeiu.  nine  miles  north-east  from  this  is  the  lake  of  KandeUi 
which  has  embankments  of  greaten  magnitude  than  that  of 
Miner^ ;  one  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  twenty 
feet  high,  besides  whicli  there  is  another  of  smaller  size. 
The  outlets  or  sluices,  are  of  vast  strength,  and  constructed 
with  great  art ;  but  the  lake  itself  is  of  much  smaller  extent 
than  that  of  Minere,  being  only  three  or  four  miles  in 
circumference. 

|^*ccadiYe  The  Laccadive  islands  lying  seventy-five  miles  to  the 
west  of  Malabar,  are  thirty-two  in  number,  besides  rocks 
and  dry  siN>ts  too  small  to  be  inhabited.  They  extend  from 
the  10th  to  the  I2th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  They  are 
separated  by  wide  channels.  The  largest  of  them  does  not 
contain  six  square  miles  of  land.  They  are  surrounded 
by  coral  rocks  and  shoals,  which  render  the  approach  dan- 
gerous. They  yield  no  grain,  their  only  produce  being 
cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts,  and  plantains.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  poor,  subsist  on  cocoa-nuts  and  fish ;  they  are  of 
Malabaric  extraction,  and  profess  the  Mahometan  religion. 
They  export  coir,  (the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut)  either 
in  the  raw  state  or  manufactured  into  ropes.  The  best 
coir  cables  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  are  made  at  Anjengo 
and  Cochin  from  the  fibres  of  the  Laccadive  cocoa-nuts. 
Some  coral  is  carried  from  the  surrounding  reefs  to  the 
continent  of  India,  where  it  is  carved  into  images,  and 
burned  for  quick-lime.  These  islands  were  discovered  by 
Yasco  de  Grama,  but  they  have  not  been  properly  explored. 
They  are  politically  dependent  on  Canara^  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  JSnglish. 
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To  the  south  of  the  Laccadivesy  and  extending  between  book 
the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  equator*  are  the  xlix. 
MaldivoBy  consisting  of  numerous  islands  and  islets,  group-  ~ 

ed  into  twelve  clusters  called  Attollons,  some  of  which  dwcs. 
are  round,  others  oval ;  a  rampart  of  rocks  surrounding 
each  cluster  serves  to  defend  it  from  the  sea»  which 
nges  here  with  great  fury.  The  large  islands  are  inhabit- 
ed and  cultivated,  but  a  great  number  are  mere  rocks  and 
shoals,  many  of  which  are  flooded  at  spring  tides.  They 
haye  never  been  completely  explored.  Between  the  diffe-  internal 
rent  attollons,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  as  the  dif-  '*  *' 
ferent  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  confined  to 
distinct  groups  of  islands,  some  being  inhabited  by  weavers, 
others  by  goldsmiths,  locksmiths,  potters,  mat-makers,  join- 
ers, or  other  mechanics,  all  of  which  are  separate.  The  tra- 
ders going  (W>m  island  to  island  are  sometimes  a  year  from 
home.  Here,  as  in  the  Laccadives,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  the 
chief  vegetable  production;  yet  the  trees  are  in  greater 
Tariety  than  those  of  the  Laccadives;  they  have,  among 
others,  the  wood  called  candu,  which  is  compared  to  cork 
for  its  lightness.  Ambergris  and  coral  are  collected  in 
great  abundance  on  the  shores.  An  important  fishery 
of  cowries  is  carried  on.  Cattle  are  rare  in  these  islands. 
Dog^  are  banished  from  them.  Poultry  is  in  great 
abundance.  Dreadful  depredations  ate  committed  both 
by  the  rats  and  the  ants.  The  Maldivians  are  well  made;iohabit- 
their  complexions  are  olive;  they  seem  to  be  of  Hindoo ^°*'* 
origin,  with  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood,*  as  their  beards 
are  bushy  and  their  bodies  hairy.  Some  of  their  women 
are  as  fair  as  l^uropeans.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage. They  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  but  retain 
some  traces  of  an  older  creed.  They  are,  for  instance,  in 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  annually  to  the  god  of  the  winds, 
by  launching  on  the  sea  barks  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
lUled  with  amber  and  fragrant  wood,  which  they  have  set 

*  AfUt.  ABnnal  Rtfiitar,  1808,  Characters,  p.  17,  It, 
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BOOK  on  fire.  They  dress  in  light  silk  and  cotton  stafis.  The 
^^^^*    more  learned  among  them  speak  Arabic,  ex|M)iind  the  Ko- 

""""■"""""  ran,  and  possess  some  ideas  in  astronomy  and  medicine. 
Peyrard,  who  suffered  shipwreck  here  in  1602,  describes 
the  natives  as  an  ingenious,  brave,  and  industrious  race. 

Their  hos-  but  of  warm  temperaments  and  dissolute  morals*    By  some 

^*  '^'  Europeans  who  have  visited  them,  they  are  praised  for 
their  inofiensiveness  and  hospitality.  In  1777,  a  French 
vessel,  with  some  ladies  of  rank,  was  w  recked  on  the  island 
of  Imetay,  and  all  the  sufferers  met  with  the  kindest  treat- 
ment from  the  chief  and  his  subjects.  In  1812,  Lord  Min- 
to,  governor-general  of  British  India,  received  from  the 
sultan  of  the  Maldives  a  letter,  stating  that  the  vessel  Eu- 
ropa,  under  British  colours,  hud  been  cast  away  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Andue,  and  that  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, amounting  to  fifty-three  in  number,  were  treated 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  although  the  conduct  of 
several  of  them  was  insolent  and  outrageous  in  the  extreme. 
The  complaint  received  due  attention,  reparation  was  made 
for  the  injuries  inflicted,  and  the  whole  transaction  served 
to  place  the  character  of  these  people  in  a  most  favourable 

Oovem-  light  We  are  little  acquainted  with  their  internal  go- 
vernment, but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  groups  of  islands 
ever  engage  in  mutual  warfare.  The  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  general  are  of  cocoa  wood  and  leaves.  Some  of 
the  richer  traders  liave  stone  houses.  The  sultan's  palace 
is  a  low  stone  building,  regularly  fortified.  The  sultan  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  send  an  annual  embassy  to  Cey- 
lon, which  has  been  continued  since  that  island  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  English. 

Foreign  j^^  qqq  time,  a  vessel  or  two  from  the  British  settlements 
used  to  visit  the  Maldives  to  load  cowries,  but  owing  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  -the  long  detention 
found  necessary,  these  visits  were  discontinued,  and  the 
trade  is  now  carried  on  by  Maldivian  vessels,  which  arrive 
at  Balasore  in  Orissa  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
loaded  with  the  various  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree^  and 
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wifli  marine  products,  such  as  cowries,  turtle  shell  and    book 
salted  fish.     They  leave  it  in  December,  carrying  home    x**ix. 
sugar  and  some  other  manufactures,  but  chiefly  rice.    Ships 
from  eastern  India  sometimes  resort  to  the  Maldives  to 
procure  shark  fins  for  the  Chinese,  among  whom  they  are 
valued  as  an  excellent  seasoning  for  soup. 
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PABT  IV. 

A  HisUnical  and  Moral  View  of  India. 

BOOK       TwR  extensive  countries  now  described  have,  both  from 
i»      physical  and  historical  data,  been  supposed  to  be  the  ear- 
—— —  Rest  seat  of  a  regularly  organized  civil  society.    The  warm 
climate  and  abundant  productions  of  India  must  have  af« 
forded  every  facility  to  its  inhabitants  for  uniting  in  the 
social  state.    When  we  consult  the  historic  page,  we  find 
that  an  intercoui*se  between  it  and  western  Asia  existed 
Aotiquitias  from  the  most  remote  ages.     The  books  of  Moses  make 
dobiT  ^^"'  mention  of  the  aloe  wood,  the  ebony,  the  cinnamon,  and  the 
precious  stones  of  India,  though  the  country  was  not  then 
known  by  name.     At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Phenicians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  repairing  to  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  for  the  light  stuffs,  the  indigo  and  other 
colouring  drugs,  the  gum-lac,  the  articles  of  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  which  that  country  exported.*     Conse- 
quently a  certain  degree  of  civilization  must  have  existed 
among  some  Indian  nations,  and  they  must  have  lived  in 
political  society  some  ages  before  they  were  brought  into 

*  S«6  our  History  Gf  Geography,  Books  VIII.  and  XI. 
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a  state  of  regular  cominiinicatioii  with  the  rest  of  the    book 
world  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander.    We  find  the  religi-      ^ 
oas  and  political  system  of  India»  at  tlie  era  of  Alexander 
and  the  Ptolemies,  the  same  with  those  of  modem  Indostan. 
The  division  into  castes,  separated  from  one  another  by 
rigorous  laws,  formed,  at  that  period,  an  essential  and  fun- 
damental Indian  institution.    Arrian  and  Strabo  enume- 
rate seven  castes,  while  we  only  acknowledge  four  leading 
divisions  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  subdi- 
yisi<Hi8  are  numerous,  and  that  there  are  anomalous  groups 
of  persons  which  might  be  reckoned  separate  castes.    Such 
are  the  shepherds,  or  nomadic  and  predatory  tribes,  and 
also  the  political  functionaries  of  the  state. — ^The  Macedo- 
nians found  the  same  varieties  of  fantastic  devotees,  called 
fijieersy  who  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  astonishment  Ancient 
by  our  modern  travellers.     Some  lived  in  forests,  feeding 
on  roots,  and  using  the  barks  of  trees  for  their  only  cloth- 
ing; others  sold  amulets  and  miraculous  remedies  to  the 
credulous ;  others  lay  whole  days  on  the  ground,  exposing 
themselves  to  torrents  of  drenching  rain  with  consummate 
patience ;  while  others  sat  on  stones  heated  almost  to  red* 
ness,  and  braved  at  the  same  instant  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
sun  and  the  stings  of  numerous  insects.*    All  of  them 
wore  an  immense  quantity  of  hair  on  the  head,  which  was 
encouraged  to  grow  to  its  utmost,  never  cut  nor  cleaned.f 
Strabo  rejected  as  fabulous  the  accounts  which  he  receiv- 
ed of  their  practice  of  bending  the  fingers  backward  and 
the  toes  of  (he  feet  forward,  so  as  to  walk  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  4  yet  these  are  exercises  to  which  the  fakeers 
are  daily  addicted. 

In  those  ancient  times  there  were  also  courtezans  at*  Female  at- 
tached to  the  temples,  and  placed  under  an  inspector,  who  1^"  u!m^  ^ 
called  them  togettier  at  the  sound  of  his  bell.$    The  self-  y^^^  ^c* 
immolation  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hus- 

*  Ooeticritosy  Megasthenes,  and  Clitarchus,  quoted  by  Strabo.     Geogr. 
®».  XY.  t  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  101  J. 

t  Strabo,  II,  XV.  #  Aristobultis,  quoted  by  Strabo, 
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BOOK    bands  ;*  the  use  of  ivory  rings  on  the  arms,  of  parasols  and 
^       of  white  slipiiersyf  characterized  the   Indians   before  the 

*"■— ~^"  Christian  era.  The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  their  re- 
ligious system ;  the  extravagant  superstitions  with  which 
it  w*as  loaded ;  and  the  grossness  of  the  allegorical  emblems 
employed  to  represent  the  Divinity,  are  considered  by  soroe^ 
though  rather  theoretically,  as  decisive  proofs  of  a  highly 
remote  origin* 

Extrava-  gy^  ^^  pmgj;  ^ot,  on  this  pointy  give  way  to  the  exag- 
gerations of  some  persons,  who  have  been  actuated  by  party 
spirit  There  is  no  monument  possessing  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  authenticity  that  leads  us  farther  back  than 
the  epoch  of  Moses.  Some  of  the  astronomical  tables  of 
India  claim  a  higher  antiquity ;  but  these  have  been  shewn 
by  an  illustrious  mathematician  to  be  drawn  up  from  a  re- 
trograde calculation  ;^  and  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  their 
oldest  book  of  astronomy,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been 
given  them  by  revelation  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must 
have  been  composed  within  these  800  years.$ 

The  Maha-Bharatf  or  universal  history,  the  Ramayana, 
and  the  Puranas,  are  mere  legends  and  poems,  from  which 
no  plausible  chronology  can  be  obtained,  and  none  of  any 
kind  prior  to  Alexander.||  The  European  literati  who 
have  assigned  to  these  treatises  a  higher  antiquity,  still 
acknowledge  that  they  have  suffered  numerous  interpola- 
tions.5[  The  Tedas,  the  oldest  of  all  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Indians,  if  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  calen- 
dar annexed  to  them,  and  the  position  of  the  colure  of  the 
solstices  which  that  calendar  indicates,  may  be  3200  years 
old,  that  is,  nearly  as  ancient  as  Moses.** 

•  Cicero,  Quest.  Tuscul.  V.  27. 
t  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  30.  p.  330.  edit.  Gronovii. 
%  De  Laplace,  Syst^me  du  Monde,  p.  330. 

i  Bentley,  in  the  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  VI.  p.  537,  and  IX.  p.  195. 
II  Paterson  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Mayadha  Emperors  of  India,  and  the 
epochs  of  Vittramadytya,  &c.    Asiat.  Reg,  vol.  IX. 
t  EdiDb.  Review,  vol.  XX.  p.  455,  XXIII.  p.  42. 
*•  Colcbrooke's  Memoir  on  the  Vedat,  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  VIII.  p.  4W. ' 
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Adopting  these  moderate  opinions  on  the  antiquity  book 
of  Indian  dvilization,  v;e  still  find  enough  left  to  excite  ^ 
our  admiration.  The  Hindoo  nation,  united  for  about 
SOOO  years  under  tiie  same  religious  creed,  the  same  laws 
and  institutions,  presents  a  phenomenon  so  much  the 
more  rare  and  interesting  as  their  country  has  been  in- 
vaded by  many  foreign  hordes,  attracted  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  aboriginal 
people. 

The  population  of  Indostan,  amounting,  at  the  lowest  Population 
calculation,  to  154,000,000,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  °^^"**°"**'* 
classes ;  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  tribes 
of  foreign  extraction.     The  real  Indians  call  the  latter 
MUytchj  a  term  equivalent  to  barbarian  among  the  Gi-eeks 
and  Romans.*     The  number  of  these  tribes  amounts  to 
thirty,  if  we  include  among  them  the  nomades  who  occu- 
py the  mountains  and  the  deserts.    The  most  conspicuous  Mixture  of 
are  the  Tartars  and  Mongols,  the  Afghans  or  Patans,  of '^<^*'- 
whom  the  Rohillas  form  a  branch,   the  Belooches,  who 
seem  to  have  come  from  Arabia,  the  Malays,  the  Persians, 
particularly  the  Guebres  or  Parsees,  the  Arabs,  the  black 
and  white  Jews,  and  the  black  Portuguese,  a  mixed  breed 
of  Europeans  and  Hindoos,  who  are  widely  spread  over 
the  coasts  of  the  Deccan   and  the  province  of  Bengal. 
These  foreign  races  have  come  under  our  view  in  the 
course  of  our  topographical  details.    Their  manners  and 
laws  are  greatly  diversified.    Their  total  number  has  been 
rated  at  ten  millions. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  the  Hindoos,  or  de-TiiaHiii- 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Indians.  Ihey  formerly  were^®**"* 
the  exclusive  possessors  of  India,  and  still  occupy  the 
finest  and  most  extended  tracts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
them  have  mingled  with  foreign  blood,  and  adopted  fo- 
reign religions  and  manners,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  this 
list  we  may  include  the  Buddhists  of  the  north-east  of  fien- 

*  Wahl,  U.  p.  866. 
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gal  and  fhe  kingdom  of  Assaniy  and  the  Singalese.    The 
Seiks  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  new  creed  and 

'■'"■'—■"  certain  institutions  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  Lacca* 
diviansy  Maldivians,  Batnians,  Gookers,  and  several  other 
local  communities  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  have  lost  the 
purity  of  their  blood,  by  mixing  with  Mahometans  from 
Arabia  and  Persia.  Some  Hindoo  tribes,  have,  without 
mingling  with  others,  either  degenerated  from  the  primi- 
tive character  of  the  nation  in  the  sequestrated  abodes 
which  they  have  chosen  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and 
forests,  still  preserving  traits  of  coincidence  sufficient  to 
identify  their  origin ;  or  else  they  retain  a  character  still 
more  ancient  than  tliat  of  the  other  Hindoos,  and  which 
has  never  become  thoroughly  conformed  to  their  widely 

S?7^  predominating  polity.  Such  are  the  Nepalese,  the  Roo- 
kies, the  Gonds,  the  Bheels,  the  Rallis,  and  other  similar 
hordes,  whose  mode  of  life  has  separated  them  from'  the  ci- 
vilized mass  of  their  countrymen.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
savage  tribe  of  this  description  under  the  name  of  PadaBU 
who  net  only  ate  raw  flesh,  being  mere  savage  hunters, 
but  even  killed  and  devoured  the  bodies  of  their  relatives 
when  exhausted  by  age  and  infirmity,  a  custom  which  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  fixed  law,  or  transmitted  by 
traditionary  precept  The  same  horrible  custom  is  said 
to  prevail  to  this  hour  among  the  Battahs  in  ttie  north  of 
Sumatra,  a  people  afterwards  to  be  described.  Knox  ac- 
cuses the  Bedahs  of  Ceylon  of  cannibalism.  The  ancient 
books  called  the  Puranas  mention  a  cannibal  tribe  which 
lived  in  the  forests  of  Indostan,  and  was  called  in  Sanscrit 
Yyada,  a  term  which  originally  signified  <'  tormentors,''  and 
^mau-eaters,''  though  now  employed  simply  to  denote  ^  hun- 
ters.'' Whether  these  common  features  of  resemblance  are 
to  be  considered  as  denoting  a  community  of  origin,  or 
are  merdy  the  eflect  of  an  independent  but  similar  set  of 
causes  moulding  the  human  character  in  diflTerent  places 
to  the  same  pattern ;  these  races  are  to  be  viewed 
as  most  probably  bands  of  savages  whose  mode  of  life 
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withdrew  them  some  way  or  other  from  the  influence  of  the 
laws  of  Menu,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  na-' 
tion  was  united  in  one  political  and  religious  community.     — — 

The  genuine  Hindoos  being  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
(be  most  remarkably  artificial,  claim  our  most  particular 
attention,  and,  although  in  the  preceding  details  several 
traits  of  their  character  have  presented  themselves,  they 
are  worthy  of  a  more  regular  description  in  this  place. 

The  Hindoos  may  be  considered  as  helon(;ing  to  the  ^7*^^ 
first  variety  of  the  human  race.    In  the  form  of  the  era-  of  the  Hin- 
oium,  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the  proportions^^'* 
of  the  limbs,  they  resemble  the  European  nations  more 
than  they  do  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.    But  their  com- 
plexions are  almost  black  in  th.e  south  of  the  Peninsula, 
and,  though  lighter  in  the  northern  mountains,  they  always 
retain  an  olive  tint,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  white  and 
red  of  the  Europeans. 

The  languages  spoken  by  the  diflbrent  Hindoo  tribes  Languages 
form  a  family  of  dialects  mutually  akin  and  widely  dif-j"^"^^' 
fused.  Their  common  source,  or  rather  their  most  an- 
cient form,  is  the  Sanscrit  or  SanskradOf  in  which  all  their 
ancient  books  are  written.  It  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
perfect  in  its  structure.  From  this  springs  the  Cashme- 
rian,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ancient 
Sanscrit,  and  preserves  its  written  characters.  The  Ma- 
rashta  language,  or  that  of  the  Mahrattas;  the  Telinga, 
which  is  spoken  in  Golconda,  in  Orissa,  and  on  the  banks 
^  the  Krishna,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Balaghaut :  the 
Tamul,  or  Malabaric,  which  prevails  on  the  shores  of  the 
Beccan  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  north-eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  along  the  Malabar 
side  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Concan;  and,  finally, 
the  Bindostanee,  which,  next  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Cashme- 
rian,  seems  to  be  the  purest  Indian  language.  It  is  also 
called  the  JiTagari  or  Deivanagari,  a  term,  however,  which 
rather  denotes  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  than 
file  language  itself.    It  is  divided  into  several  dialects. 
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BOOK    tbe  purest  of  which  is  called   Wradshot  and  is  spoken  in 
^       the  neighboarhood  oF  Agra   and  Mathra.    The  dialect  of 

■"^■""~  central  Indostan,  mixed  with  that  of  the  Afghans,  or  Pa- 
tans,  and  with  that  of  the  Mongolian  armies,  has  given 
birth  to  the  idiom  formerly  spoken  at  the  Mogul  court, 
and  still  prevalent  among  the  Mahometans  of  India.  It 
should  be  called  the  Mongol-Hindostanee,  but  is  general- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  Moorish  or  Moors'  language. 
The  other  dialects  are  those  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Ghize- 
rat,  which  last  is  spoken  not  only  in  that  country  but  also 
in  the  Sinde,  at  Surat,  among  the  mountains  of  Balaghaut, 
of  Nepal,  Assam,  Bengal,  and  Balasore,  and  also  extends 
over  the  coast  of  Orissa  as  far  as  CoromandeL* 

Amidst  the  uncertainties  which  abound  in  the  researches 
of  the  learned,  the  following  facts  may  be  considered  as 
established. 

The  Saa-  The  Sanscrit,  that  dead  language  in  which  the  most  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  written,  approaches, 
both  in  its  roots  and  its  inflexions,  to  the  Zend,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  even  to  the  Teutonic  or 
old  German,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Icelandic!  These  affi- 
nities are  equally  surprising,  whether  we  consider  their  de- 
cided character,  or  their  wide  diffusion.  The  Sanscrit 
form  of  the  verb  is  in  some  parts  identical  with  that  of  the 
Latin,  in  others  with  the  Greek.^:  Roots  not  found  in 
the  German  language  are  common  to  the  Icelandic  and 
the  Sanscrit,  though  separated  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe.$  The  remains  of  a  vocabulary 
and  a  grammar  common  to  so  many  nations,  seem  to 
prove,  either  that  they  descend  from  one  common  source 

*  Adelung*8  Mithridato,  B.  I.  133—232. 

t  Wilkins'  Sanscrit  Grammar.  London,  1808.  Paul  de  St.  Barlholamt 
dissert,  de  antiq.  et  affin.  Unguaruni  Zend.  Sanscr.  et  German.  Adelung, 
p.  149. 

}  E.  Schlezel.    Sur  la  langue  ct  la  sagesse  des  Indiens. 

i  Mem.  dans  les  Annal.  des  Voyages.  See  also  p.  285  of  our  preceding 
volume. 
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now  lost,  or  that,  at  a  remote  epoch,  the  people  who  gpoke  book 
them  have  had  mutual  ties  of  friendly  and  commercial  in-  ^ 
tercoarse,  >vhich  are  not  easily  conceived,  yet  cannot  be 
denied.  The  Sanscrit  is  written  with  fifty-two  letters,  for 
several  ot  which  we  have  no  corresponding  characters  in 
Europe.  It  has  also  thousands  of  syllabic  abbreviations. 
Harmonious  and  grave,  with  a  just  proportion  of  conso- 
nants and  vowels,  rich  in  terms,  free  and  flowing  in  its 
pronunciation,  possessing  numerous  conjugatiops,  tenses, 
cases,  and  particles,  this  language  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  we  regai-d  as  the  most  perfect  and  refined  ori- 
ginal tongues. 

The  Pracrit,  or  "  softened  language,"  is  spoken  by  the  The  Pra- 
females  in  the  work  entitled  Sacontala^  while  the  men  speak 
the  Sanscrit.  Under  this  denomination  may  be  included 
all  the  common  dialects,  of  which  the  learned  Colebrook 
believes  he  has  made  out  ten  distinct  and  leading  varie- 
ties, viz.  1.  The  SaraswatOf  spoken  formerly  in  the  Pun-  itt  di»* 
jab,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  that  name.  2.  The  Cany-  ^^^^^ 
acubjOf  or  the  dialect  of  Canoje,  the  source  of  the  modern 
Hindi,  from  which  is  derived,  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic, 
the  Hindostanee.  3.  The  Oaura,  or  dialect  of  Bengal, 
of  which  Gaur  was  the  capital.  4.  The  J^arthila^  spoken 
in  Tirhut  and  some  adjoining  districts,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding.  5.  The  Utcala^  used  in  the  province  of 
Orissa.  6.  The  Tamla  or  Tamvlf  the  language  of  Dravira 
Pniper,  or  the  countries  south  of  the  Krishna.  7.  The 
Maharashtra  or  Mahrattat  which,  besides  various  inter- 
mixtures, contains  words  of  peculiar  and  unknown  origin. 
8.  The  Carnata^  spoken  in  the  ancient  Carnataca.  9.  The 
Telinga,  called  formerly  KalingOf  and  used  in  Telingana* 
And,  10.  The  Gurjara^  or  dialect  of  Guzerat*  These 
languages  must  have  belonged  to  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  distinct  civilized  nations;   but  the  enumeration  is 

*  H.  T.  Colebrooke  ou  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  languages,  in  the  7th  vol.  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  10. 
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BMK  not  complete.  The  Punjabi  and  the  Mathara  are  not  tiio 
^  only  dialects  which  must  be  added  to  the  list*  The  Mag- 
'**"■""  hada  deserves  to  be  particularized  as  an  ancient  Indian  lan- 
guage, being  that  of  Bahar,  the  native  country  of  Buddha. 
The  priests  of  this  deified  prophet  seem  to  have  employed 
it;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Pali  known  to  the 
Ceylonese  and  the  Birmans,  We  most  also  add  the  Paua- 
diif  which  seems  identical  with  the  Apabranstuu  This,  ac* 
cording  to  some,  is  a  jargon  formed  by  the  poets,  and  pot 
into  the  mouths  of  foreigners ;  according  to  others,  it  is  the 
language  of  the  mountain  tribes,  whose  origin  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  a  difference  of  opinion  which  can 
only  be  settled  by  some  new  researches*! 

DiTision        ffhe  Hindoo  nation  continues  to  be  divided,  as  it  has  been 

into  CAft6S« 

from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  into  four  tehadif  or  what 
are  best  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  **  castes,"  a  Porta- 
gueze  term,  which  all  the  Europeans  have  adopted  to  ex- 
press these  classifications.  Each  has  its  peculiar  privileges, 
duties,  and  laws.  The  more  honourable  the  caste  is,  the 
more  numerous  are  the  restrictions  under  which  its  mem- 
bers are  laid,  and  tbe  prerogatives  which  it  enjoys  are 
the  more  valuable.  The  fourth  caste  has  the  fewest  ob- 
servances to  follow,  but  it  has  also  the  least  portion  of 
respect,  and  is  the  most  limited  in  its  rights.  Every  indi- 
▼idual  remains  invariably  in  the  caste  in  which  he  is 
bom,  practices  its  duties,  and  is  debarred  from  ever 
aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  or  his  ge- 
nius. Cruel  are  the  penalties  which  await  the  person  who 
ventures  to  dispense  with  the  most  absurd  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  law  of  his  caste.  To  this  point  of  ho- 
nour the  Hindoo  patiently  sacrifices  health  and  life.  A 
Brahmin  of  Calcutta,  while  labouring  under  a  severe  dis- 
ease,  had  himself  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges, 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  IX.  p.  2SS. 

*  Colebrooke,  ami  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  he.  ciiat. 
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where  he  passed  some  hours  in  contemplation  an4  pray  w.  bmk 

He  lA'aited,  motionless,  for  the  tide  to  advance  and  bear  ^ 
him  into  the  sacred  wa\es,  Mhere  a  death  the  most  bless-' 


ed  that  imagination  was  able  to  figure  awaited  him.  A  the^rigl'd^/ 
party  of  English  people  passed  near  him  in  a  boat,  one  of  ®^ •*"*«• 
whom,  commiserating  the  situation  of  a  person  whom  he 
believed  to  be  falling  a  victim  to  some  unfortunate  acci- 
dentt  took  the  Brahmin  on  board  the  boat,  recalled  him 
to  animation  by  administering  a  cordial,  and  brought  him 
to  Calcutta.  His  brother  Brahmins  now  pronounced  him 
infamoas,  degraded  from  his  caste,  and  unworthy  of  being 
spolieB  to  by  any  Hindoo.  It  was  to  no  pur]iose  that  the 
Englishman    showed    by  undeniable    testimony  that   the  ' 

fanit  was  his,  and  not  the  Brahmin's,  whom  he  found  in  a 
rtate  of  utter  insensibility.  The  law  of  Menu  was  inflex- 
ible ;  he  had  received  drink  and  food  from  a  stranger  ^  fofr 
this  he  nnist  be  deprived  of  all  his  means  of  subsistence, 
and  condemned  to  civil  death.  The  English  courts  of 
justice  devolved  his  maintenance  on  the  person  who  had 
saved  his  life.  DeB«*rted  by  all  his  friends,  followed  every 
where  by  demonstrations  of  contempt  and  scorn,<  the  un- 
happy Brahmin  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  for 
three  years.  Seized  after  this  interval  with  a  new  attack 
of  disease,  he  again  determined  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  a 
reaolation  which  his  now  impoverished  benefactor  did  not 
prevent  him  from  putting  in  execution.^-This  anecdote, 
wldcb  is  perfectly  authentic,  delineates  the  intolerance  of 
the  Hindoos  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  caste.  These  laws 
are  scrupulously  enjoined  by  a  code  at  once  civil  and  re- 
ligioiis,  which  has  been  in  force  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
the  rigour  of  which  the  Hindoos  have  never  thought  of 
iHNlerating. 

The  leading  castes,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  are  four :  1.  The  Brahmins ;  2.  The  Ksha* 
triyas,  or  soldiers,  including  the  princes  and  sovereigns, 
and  sometimes  ciJled  the  caste  of  Rajas,  or  Rajepootras; 

vox.  III.  18 
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BOOK    s.  The  Vaisyas,  cotiRiflting  of  agrtcultarists  and  shepherds ; 
^       and  4.  The  Sudras,  or  labourers. 

Amidst  many  subdivisions,  local  refinements  or  relaxa- 
tions* uncertain  claims,  and  infractions  of  the  order  arising 
from  circumstances,  the  most  certain  and  universal  part  of 
the  system  is  that  by  which  the  rank  und  importance  of 
the  caste  of  Brahmins  are  maintained.    This  is  the  sacred 
or  sacerdotal  caste ;  and  its  members  have  maintained  an 
authority  more  exalted,  commanding,  and  extensive,  than 
the  priests  of  any  other  |>eople.    Their  current  tradition 
is,  that  the  Brahmins  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Creator,  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom. — There  are  seven 
subdivisions  of  the  Brahmins,  which  derive  their  origin  from 
seven  RishiSf  or  penitents,  the  holiest  persons  acknowledged 
by  the  Hindoos,  and  who  are  believed  to  have  occasionally 
inflicted  the  effects  of  their  sacred  wrath  on  some  of  the 
gods,  when  guilty  of  debauchery.    These  personages  are 
of  high   antiquity,  and   mentioned  in  the  Vedas.     Their 
residence  was  fixed  in  the  retired  regions  of  the  north,  and 
hence  the  Brahmins  of  the  north,  who  are  nearest  to  the 
great  fountain,  are  esteemed  the  noblest    The  Brahmins 
of  antiquity  were  much  more  secluded  than  those  of  modem 
times,  though  the  latter  show  a  predilection  for  a  life  of 
retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  world.    They  have  made 
no  alteration  in  their  rules  of  abstinence,  ablutitms,  and 
multiplied  ceremonies.    Their  great  prerogative  is  that  of 
being  the  sole  depositaries  and  expounders  of  the  Vedas, 
or  sacred  books.     Of  these  ttiere  are  in  number  four,  and 
for  each  there  is  a  separate  order  or  branch  of  the  Brah- 
mins.   They  have  a  story  in  general  circulation,  that  if  a 
Sudra,  or  other  profane  person  should  ever  attempt  to 
read  the  title  of  the.se  books,   his  head  would   instantly 
cleave  asunder.     Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  make  an 
exception  in  the^e  miraculous  effects  as  applied  to  Eu- 
ropeans.    A  Brahmin  bold  enough  to  show  these  sacred 
volumes  to  profane  eyes  would  incur  the  penalty  of  irre- 
trievable expulsion  from  his  tribe. 
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The  great  body  of  them  profess  to   pay  equal  vene-    book 
ration  to  the  three  parts  of  the  godhead,  Brahma,  Yish-      ^ 
Du,  and   Siva.    But  some  attach   themselves  exclusively, 
or   with   great  preference,  to  one   more  than  the  others. 
The  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  in  particular,  become  the 
objects  of  partiality  with  individuals,  who  form  themselves 
into   sects  founded  on  these  predilections.    The  Vishnu- J***"  **»f- 
vites  are  called  also  Namadhari,  from  bearing  in  their  fore- 
heads the  mark,  called  JS^amttf  consisting  of  three  perpen- 
dicular lines  joined  by  a  crossing  line  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
represent  a  trident.    Their  clothes  are  of  a  deep  orange 
colour.    The  devotees  of  Siva  are  called  Lingamites,  from 
wearing  the  Lingam  stuck  in  the  hair,  or  attached  to  the  Vishnu- 
arm  in  a  gold  or  silver  tube.    The  fornier  are  notorious  sjy^jJJI*^ 
for  intemperance,  and  on  that  account,  those  of  them  espe- 
cially who  lead  the  lives  of  mendicants,  are  disliked  by  the 
people,   while  the  Lingamites  observe   great  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking.    The  Vishnuvites  pay  a  high  ve- 
neration to  the  ape,  the  bird  called  garuda,  and  ttie  capella 
serpent.    Any  of  them  who  inadvertently  kills  one  of  these 
animals  is  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  ridiculous  sa- 
crifice, in  which  a  human  victim  is  pretended  to  be  immo- 
lated and  brought  to  life  again ;  the  fact  is,  that  a  little 
blood  is  drawn  from  a  superficial  wound  in  the  thigh,  in- 
flicted with  a  knife;  the  individual  lies  still,  apparently 
lifeless,  till  the  farce  of  resuscitation  is  performed.    This 
is  done  with  immense  ceremony,  and  gives  occasion  to  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  are  feasted  on  the  fine  le- 
vied from  the  culprit."^    A  similar  punishment  is  awarded 
for  some  other  offences. — Sometimes  these  two  sects  not 
only  strive  to  exalt  their  own  divinity,  but  revile  that  of 
their  opponents.    The  Vishnuvites  consider  the  wearing 
of  the  Lingam  as  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins,  whije  the  Si- 
vites  maintain  that  all  who  bear  the  Nama  shall,  when 
they  die,  be  tormented  in  hell  by  a  three-pronged  fork 

*  Abbe  J..  A.  Duboia^s  Discription  of  the  character,  maDners,  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  India,  p.  54,  &c.  (English  translation.") 
18 
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L. 


prevalent  however,  among  the  Brahmins  than  in' the  other 
'castes.  Vishnu vite  Brahmins  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
provinces  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  river  Krishna  i  and 
they  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  tolerant  Brahmins, 
who  will  not  admit  them  to  their  tables  or  to  their  cere- 
monieSt  nor  will  they  crmfer  on  them  any  public  employ- 
ments which  happen  to  be  at  their  disposal.  These  sects 
are  ftirther  split  into  subdivisions*  which  dispate  warmly 
on  the  subjects  of  their  diflbrences,  but  are  ready  to 
unite  whenever  the  general  interests  of  the  sect  require 
their  protection. 
Foqrtutat  A  Brahmin  is  subject  to  four  different  states.  The 
Biin.  '  first  takes  its  commencement  about  the  age  of  seven 
or  nine;  when  the  individual  is  invested  with  ^tbe  tri- 
ple cord/*  a  badge  which  hangs  from  his  left  shoalderf 
previously  to  which  he  is  not  considered  as  a  Brahmin  at 
i^*'^"  all.  The  young  man  thus  initiated  is  called  Brachma- 
chari.  In  this  state  his  duty  consists  in  learning  to  read 
and  write*  in  learning  the  Vedas,  and  the  efficacious  forms 
of  prayer  called  the  mantras ;  in  acquiring  other  sciences* 
and  abfitaining  from  the  use  of  betel.  He  oses  no  orna- 
ments in  his  hair,  bathes  daily,  and  offers  the  saerifice  call- 
ed the  Homam  twice  a-day.  Subjects  so  young  do  not  in 
gi^neral  observe  the  rules  strictly.  A  certain  proficiency 
is  enjoined  in  learning  the  books  by  heart*  bat  neitlier  in 
this,  nof  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lessons  deemed  by  them 
scientific,  is  there  much  general  emulation.  They  lem 
afterwards  to  understand  the  di&ei<ent  privileges  belong- 
ing to  their  caste*  and,  among  others,  their  right  to  ask 
alms*  which  they  do  not  in  the  style  of  mendicants,  but  of 
confident  yet  not  insolent  claimants.  Another  is  exemp- 
tion from  taxes.  They  are  also  exempted  from  capital* 
and  generally  from  corporal,  punishment,  however  heinous 
crimes  they  may  commit,  imprisonment  being  the  only  pu- 
nishment to  which  they  are  liable.  They  learn  all  the 
points  of  bodily  purity  which,  as  good  Brahmins,  it  is  neces- 
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Bxrj  to  observe  through  life.    Not  only  are  they  liable  to  be    book 
considered  as  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  but       ^* 
eren  by  attending  at  a  funeral.  — — 

Childbirth  and  constitutional  changes  render  females  im- 
part;  and  ablutions  and  forms  of  prayer  are  requisite  to  re^ 
nore  the  stain.  An  earthen  vessel,  if  ever  it  has  been  used 
bj  a  profane  person,  or  applied  to  any  one  of  a  specified 
BQinber  of  uses,  becomes  so  polluted  that  it  cannot  be  nsed 
again,  and  most  be  broken ;  metallic  vessels  admit  of  J)urifi^ 
cation  by  washing.  Leather,  and  every  hind  of  skin,  el-^ 
cept  those  of  the  tiger  and  the  antelope,  are  held  to  be  very 
impare;  hence  the  boots  and  gloves  of  the  Eurojieans  areiit 
tiifir  eyes  the  moot  disagreeable  of  all  objects  as  articles  of 
dMSi  A  Brahmin  tnost  take  care,  in  walking  or  sittings 
that  he  doe4i  noi  touch  a  bone,  a  broken  pot,  a  rag,  or  a 
leaf  from  wbicb  any  one  has  eaten.  In  drinking,  they  must 
poor  the  Uf|iiid  from  above,  without  touching  the  vessel 
with  their  lips.**  They  must  not  touch  the  greater  part  of 
aahnals  9  the  moat  polluting  is  the  dog.  The  water  which 
tbfj  drink  mist  be  carefully  drawn,  and  by  no  means  by 
an;  Sudra.  If  two  Bralimins  draw  water  together,  their 
pitchers  must  mift  lo9ch  one  another,  otherwise  one  or  both 
w»t  be  brokcrn.  They  moat  eat  no  animal  flesh,  nor  eggs* 
Tbia  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Lingamttes,  yet  this 
Mt  ia  remarked  for  great  external  alovenlinesa  in  t^ir  ba-> 
Ms.  The  Brahmins  ure  also  taught  to  entertain  a  horror 
far  drfileiieBt  of  soul,  as  the  consequence  of  perverseness  of 
tke  wiU,  or  aiJi ;  and,  though  the  particulars  of  which  sack 
Memeat  cotisiata  are  obscurely  explained,  the  rtiks  foif 
liiriicatiott  by  ablation,  penances,  and  ceremoaaes^  are  bath 
fncise  alid  ample. 

The  aerond  stage  of  a  Brahmin's  life  ia  called  thai  oft.  QrUM»- 
QrihaBtba>  and  takea  place  when  he  is  married  and  haa^** 
children.    Mere  marriage  does  not  constitute  this  states 
fi»r  that  caramony  takes  place  at  a  very  eaily  age»  and  th0 

*  KkbSJ,  A.  Dubois's  Deseription  of  the  GlMz«eler  Mid  CusUmm  of  Ule  F«tf» 
pie  of  Indit,  p.  113.    (English  translation.)' 
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BOOK    parties  remain  for  some  years  in  the  houses  of  their  respec- 
^*       tive  parents. 

; Marriage  is  an  essential  object  to  a  Brahmin,  being  ne- 

Marriage.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^„^  sop^  ^f  i-espectability  in  society.  When  he 
becomes  a  widower,  he  falls  from  bis  station,  and  is  under 
an  urgent  necessity  of  resuming  the  married  state.  The 
case  is  quite  diflFerent  with  widowed  females,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  marry  a  second  time.  There  are,  however, 
some  hermits  or  penitents  called  SannyaseSf  who  lead  lives 
of  celibacy,  and  the  acting  priests,  who  are  called  Gu- 
rus,  also  live  in  a  single  state,  though  it  is  known  that 
their  morality  in  this  particular  is  sufficiently  relaxed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  celibacy  adhered  to  among 
women  from  any  religious  motive ;  but  their  ancient  books, 
speaking  of  the  Jive  celebrated  virgins,  intimate*  tliat  in  for- 
mer times  there  were  religious  nuns.  Marriage  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  same  manner  which  we  have  already  described  in 
our  account  of  local  manners.  The  parents  fix  the  alliance 
which  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  wife  is  purchased  by  the 
bridegroom  for  money.  The  money  given,  however,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  father  of  the  lady  in  the  purchase  of  orna- 
ments for  his  daughter;  and  these  become  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  wife.  The  father  does  not  give  his  answer 
to  any  young  man's  offer  till  one  pf  the  small  lizards  which 
creep  on  the  wall  gives,  by  one  of  its  chirps,  a  favourable 
aug^y.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  operose,  and  lasts 
five  days.  There  is  a  set  of  functionaries  called  Parch  itas 
or  astrologers,  who  go  through  the  various  ceremonies  on 
this  and  some  other  interesting  occasions.  The  gods  are 
propitiated  by  sacrifices,  particularly  VtshnesroarOf  **the 
god  of  obstacles,"  who  is  feared  on  account  of  the  power 
which  he  possesses  to  thwart  the  plans  of  human  prudence. 
This  image  is  set  up  in  the  Fq/nAaU  a  sort  of  alcove  erect* 
ed  in  front  of  a  Brahmin's  house.  When  he  tikes  his 
wife  home,  and  has  children  by  her,  he  is  now  in  his  second 
Duties  of  a  state,  that  of  a  Orihastha;  his  daily  duties  and  ceremo- 
nles  become  more  multiplied  and  more  strictly  incum- 
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bent    Every  act  of  his  life  is  to  be  performed  according    book 
to  certain  rules,  some  of  them  very  foreign  to  all  European      ^ 
notions  of  propriety.    They  consider  some  of  our  customs  — ^— 
as  highly  abominable,  such  as  that  of  blowing  the  nose  and  purity!^ 
stuffing  the  excreted  matter  into  the  pocket.    While  the 
act  of  cleaning  the  nostrils,  and  some  others  considered  as 
conveying  an  impure  stain  to  the  individual,  are  perform- 
ed, a  Brahmin  never  omits  the  ceremony  of  putting  his 
cord  over  his  right  ear,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  vir- 
tue of  purifying  him  from  corporeal  pollution.    The  clean- 
ing of  the  teeth  is  performed  with  a  well  chosen  piece  of 
wood,  fresh  cut  from  the  tree ;  to  rub  them  with  brushes 
made  of  the  hair  of  animals,  is  an   act  of  indecorum  to 
which  nothing  whatever  would  make  him  descend.    When 
he  bathes,  he  thinks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  coming  out  of 
the  water,  salutes  each  of  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  all  the 
parts  of  his  body  in  detail.     Several  regular  days  of  fast- 
ing are  observe<i  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  amount 
altogether  to  a  considerable   space  of  time.    These,  and 
many  other  burdensome  observances,  become  so  habitual, 
that  nothing  galling  is  felt  in  submitting  to  them.    They 
go  through  them  all  with  cheerfulness,  and  no  innovation 
in   them    is  ever  proposed.      Some    philosophers   among 
the  Hindoos  have   turned   them   into    ridicule,  but  even 
these  do  not  omit  them  in  practice.    The  Abbt:  Dubois  ob-  Onscofferi. 
serves  that  those  authors  ^  ho  have  ridiculed  them  in  their 
writings,  were  never,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  Brahmins; 
but  generally  Sudras.     Vemana^  Agasiya^  Fatanatupulaif 
and  Tiruvalhvenf  a  Pariah,  the  chief  authors  of  this  des- 
cription, are  modem.    If  any  ancient  ones  wrote  in  the  same 
strain,  their  works  are  not  now  to  be  found.  Transgressions 
in  practice,  however,  are  secretly  indulged  in,  especially  in 
large  towns,  where  concealment  is  most  easy. — Many  of  theoccupa- 
Brahmins  engage  in  employments  which    appear  incon- g^^^f^,^ 
gruous  with  their  general  professions.    They  are  usually 
the  political  functionaries  of  the  native  princes  and  of  the . . 
Mahometan  governments,  which  find  it  inconvenient  to  ma- 
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BMK  page  the  people  flirmgh  their  mediain.  Some  of  them, 
^  particularly  in  Gu^erat,  engage  in  commerce.  They  often 
carry  messages  between  distant  places,  an  employment 
yery  convenient  for  them,  as  the  veneration  in  which  tliey 
are  held  prevents  any  lawless  person  from  molesting  tbesK 
Sometimes  they  act  as  coolies  or  pointers,  in  which  charao- 
ter  thej  are  exempt  from  the  molestations  of  the  officers 

du^*  riUo^n  ^  ^^  revenue.— They  are  certainly  an  artful  set  of  im- 

'poston.    The  Hindoos  are  all  expert   in   disguising  the 

truth,  but  the  Brahmins   much  more  so  than  any  other. 

Flattery  is  one  of  their  prime  resources,  which  they  lar 

vish  in  the  most  extravagant  manner    on    any    person 

tof'aton  *^™  whom  they  have  a  favour  to  expect  One  of  the 
features  which  we  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pleasure^ 
is  their  toleration  in  religious  opinion.  They  do  not  ana* 
thematise  Mussulmans,  Christians,  and  others,  with  the 
decision  which  generates  an  impatient  spirit  of  proselytism 
er  of  persecution.  Tliis  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  the  low 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  objects  of  their  own 
worship,  and,  undoubtedly,  they  sometimes  treat  the  latter 
with  an  indifference  bordering  on  contempt,  and  in  their 
adorations,  are  influenced  by  their  secular  interests  rather 
than  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  flattering  those  divinities 
wliose  functions  they  connect  with  their  secular  concerns. 
The  distance  at  which  they  keep  themselves  from  the  £tt« 
wpeans^  and  their  unwillingness  to  admit  them  to  their 
temples  or  their  ceremonies,  arise  fi-om  theuncleanness  which 
they  attach  to  the  habits  of  the  latter,  who,  if  they  would 
conform  a  little  to  their  manners  and  practical  prejudices, 
would  experience  from  all  the  Hindoos  unbounded  tolera- 
tion. It  is  a  very  prevalent  sentiment  among  them,  that 
different  religions  are  formed  for  different  nations,  and  that 
each  serves  every  purpose  to  the  souls  of  its  believers  and 
professors.  The  excellent  Abbe  Dubois,  who  8to<Ked  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoos  more  carefully  tlian  any  one  who 
describes  them,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness  and 
reqiect  with  which  he  always  treated  their  habits,  often 
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iiiTiteJ  by  the  Brahmins,  to  whom  be  and  bis  node  of   book 
Kving  were  known,  to  enter  their  temples,  and  join  them       ^* 
in  their  ceremonies.    The  Brahmins  entertain  an  unbend-  "~^"^^ 
ing  spirit  of  bigotry,  however,  in  their  attachment  to  their  bi^ouy. 
civil  institutions,  considering  every  thing  different  from 
them  as  worthy  of   none  but   barbarians.    The    Moors 
fliey  hate  for  their  arrogance,  and  despise  fop  their  igno- 
rance of  some  physical  branches  of  science  l^nown  to  them- 
selves, such  as  those  which  are  connected  with  the  con- 
struction  and  explanation  of  the  almanack*    They  think 
well  of  some  good  qualities  of  their  European  masters,  ^ 

such  as  their  humanity  in  war,  the  moderation  and  impar- 
tiality of  their  government,  and  their  other  benevolent 
features;  but  they  soon  forget  these  favourable  impres- 
sions, when  they  think  of  the  grossness  and  hatePuIness  df 
some  of  their  prevailing  habits.  M.  Dubois  thinks  that 
the  hitter  ought  to  have  denied  themselves  the  use  of  beef, 
which  is  an  insipid  food  in  that  country,  and  should  not 
have  admitted  the  detested  Pariahs  into  their  domestic 
service.  It  would,  indeed,  be  wrong  to  countenance  them 
in  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  inferior  castes,  and  of 
persons  who  are  considered  as  of  no  caste;  yet  regula- 
tions might  have  been  adopted  by  which  the  gross  insult 
which  their  present  modes  imply  might  have  been  avoided 
or  moUified,  and  every  humane  purpose  obtained. 

The  third  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  that  of  Yana-Prastha,  or  3.  Vana- 
ftat  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  This  order  prevail-  **'*»**• 
ed  at  a  former  period,  but  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found, 
and  appears  indeed  to  be  extinct.  These  were  the  same 
persons  whom  we  commonly  call  penitents.  They  were 
honoured  by  kings,  and  respected  by  the  gods,  who  are 
said  to  have  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  superiors.  They 
observed  a  number  of  peculiar  rules  of  self-denial,  and 
practised  peculiar  sacrifices  and  religious  observances.  It 
was  Imagined  tiiat  Iheir  pioUs  acts  and  intentions  were 
•Ren  thwarted  by  giants  and  even  by  gods.  They  were 
the  depositories  of  some  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  theo- 
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BOOK    logy,  and  practised  magical  incantations.    These  last  are 
*••       now  taken  up  by  other  individuals,   who,  on   account  of 

-  their  supposed  power,  are  frequently  held  in  a  sort  of  hor- 

ror. 

4.  Sanny-  The  fourth  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  called  Sannyasi,  which 
is  reckoned  so  peculiarly  holy,  that  it  imparts  in  a  single 
generation  a  greater  stock  of  merits  than  ten  thousand 
could  produce  in  any  other  sphere  of  life.  A  Sannyasi, 
when  he  dies,  is  believed  to  pass  straightway  to  the  world 
of  Brahma  or  of  Vishnu,  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing ever  re-born  on  earth,  or  passing  from  one  body  into 
another.  He  performs  all  the  rigid  rites  of  the  Yana-Pras- 
thas,  and  in  addition,  renounces  all  worldly  connections, 
takes  up  the  profession  of  mendicity,  and  lives  solely  on 
alms.  Before  this,  however,  he  must  devote  several  years 
to  the  manned  and  paternal  state,  and  thus  discharge  a  debt 
which  he  owes  to  his  forefathers.  When  a  Brahmin  is 
qualified  and  disposed  for  this  state,  he  is  installed  in  it 

Ruiefl  of  vyith  many  mantras  and  other  ceremonies. — He  must  now, 
every  morning,  rub  his  whole  body  all  over  with  ashes; 
must  restrict  himself  to  one  meal  in  the  day;  give  up  the 
use  of  betel ;  avoid  looking  at  women ;  shave  his  beard  and 
head  every  month ;  wear  wooden  clogs  always  on  his  feet ; 
must,  in  travelling,  carry  in  one  hand  his  seven-knotted 
bamboo  staff,  in  the  other  his  gourd,  and  the  antelope  skin 
under  his  arm,  these  being  the  three  badges  of  his  order. 
He  must  erect  a  hermitage  on  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  lake. 
Such  is  a  specimen  of  his  regulations.  Contemplation,  and 
a  supposed  communion  with  the  Deity,  amounting,  in  its 
highest  form,  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  nature,  are  the 
ulterior  duties  of  this  class  of  devotees.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  fantastic  exercises  in  which  they  engage,  such  as 
suppressing  their  breath  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible, 
till  they  are  almost  in  a  swoon,  thus  bringing  on  violent 
perspiration.  These  efforts,  are  made  during  the  night, 
and  succeeded  by  endless  wanderings  of  the  imagination, 
to  which  they  blindly  attach  a  superlative  value.    They 
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pni  themselves  in  the  most  irksome  and  ridiculous  postures  boos, 
of  body,  such  as  standing  long  on  one  leg  till  it  swells  and  ^ 
ulcerates ;  standing  also  a  long  time  on  the  head.  The  act 
of  highest  merit  among  them  is  **to  subdue  all  sensations, 
and  retain  the  breath  with  such  determined  perseverance, 
that  the  soul,  quitting  the  body,  bursts  through  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  flies  to  re-unite  itself  with  the  great  Being, 
or  Para-Brahma."  The  tricks  which  tliey  perform  are 
endless,  but  their  most  extravagant  and  fatal  efforts  are 
said  to  be  confined  to  former  times.  The  Sannyasis  are 
not,  like  the  Yana-Prasthas,  burned  when  they  die,  but  are 
interred.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Lingamitea,  or  worship- 
pers of  Siva;  but  a  Sannyasi,  even  though  during  life  he  has 
attached  himself  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  is  interred  when 
dead,  and  the  ceremony  is  pompous  and  expensive,  being 
done  at  the  expense  of  some  relation  or  friend,  who  reckons 
the  act  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  works. 
From  the  classes  of  Yana-Prastha  and  Sannyasi  have  is-  Anomalous 

.  ■      Vi>.  devotees. 

sued  numerous  sets  of  fanatics,  such  as  the  Djogis,  who 
exert  themselves  to  please  the  Deity  by  strange  mutilations 
of  their  bodies,  braving  the  force  of  fire,  and  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  seasons ;  the  Panduris,  who  disseminate  little 
igures,  of  the  most  indecent  description,  as  subordinate  to 
devotion ;  the  Yairagis,  who  are  a  sort  of  order  of  monks 
and  nuns,  consecrated  to  the  god  Krishna  and  his  mis- 
tress Rada,  whose  history  they  celebrate  with  songs,  ac- 
companied by  the  noise  of  cymbals.    It  is  said  that  some,  lofideU. 
even  of  the  Brahmins,  under  the  name  of  Pashandia  and 
the  Sarwagina,  maintain  opinions  completely  libertine  and 
atheistical. — ^To  some  respectable  travellers,  it  appears,  on  General 
flie  whole,  that  the  number  of  persons  of  the  Brahminicalofthe 
caste  who  are  respectable  for  their  knowledge  and  their  ^'^**'™"*' 
virtues  is  very  small,  while  the  great  hoAj  of  these  heredi- 
tary priests  and  sages  are  completely  devoted  to  ambition, 
intrigue,  and  voluptuousness, — their  character  being  dis- 
graced by  an  avarice,  a  meanness,  and  a  cruelty,  which  in- 
spire a  stranger  with  no  sentiments  towards  them  but  those 
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BOOK    of  cofitenipt*    The  charily  which  they  hold  so  high  In  the 
^       list  of  duties  and  of  Tirtues,  has  no  banian  beings  except 

"— — — ^  Brahmins  for  its  objects.  Towards  the  other  castes  they 
cherish  no  feeling  of  humanity,  but  claim  every  thing  from 
them,  while  they  give  them  nothing. 

Casta  of        The  caste  immediately  beneath  the  Brahminical  is  tiiat 

Kahauiyas.^  the  Kshatriyas,  or  the  military  class*  They  are 
also  called  Rajepoots,  from  being  the  descendant  of  ra* 
jas  or  princes*  Encroachments,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  early  made  on  the  prerogatives  of  this  class ;  the  mi- 
litary profession  being  embraced  by  inferior  castes,  accord* 
ing  as  necessity  obliged  the  governments  to  employ  theoit 
or  lawless  propensities  led  individuals  to  lead  lives  of  Imi* 
bitual  violence,  till  they  became  established  In  the  military 
profession  by  the  success  of  their  insurrections  or  incnr- 
sions.  The  Rajepoots  are  now  rather  a  tribe  than  a  casta* 
They  claim,  and  generally  receive,  a  greater  degree  of 
respect  than  other  warriors.  In  this  tribe,  as  in  the  mili- 
tary body  in  general,  the  feebleness  and  insignifcance  of 
the  Hindoo  give  place  to  a  ferocious  courage,  a  savage 
ambition,  and  an  insatiable  avarice^  rarely  compensated  by 
any  real  virtues,  or  even  by  that  generosity  of  conduct 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  military  charader 
aoMng  Europeans. 

y'^^l  '^^^  Vaisyas  are  the  third  caste  of  the  Hindoos.  Their 
^^^  duties  consist  in  the  labours  of  the  fteld  and  the  garden,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  sale  of  landed  produce.  Whem 
these  Vaisyas  travel  to  otlier  countries  in  mercantile  pur- 
*  suits,  they  go  under  the  name  of  Banyans*  They  are  pri- 
vileged with  exemption  from  military  doty ;  but  since  the 
Indian  princes  have  been  in  the  practice  of  maintaining 
mercenary  troops,  many  of  this  caste  have  become  soldiers* 
It  ia  of  them  that  the  Mahrattas  in  general  consist  They 
ave  bound  to  pay  the  profoundest  respect  to  Brahmins  and 
to  Kshatriyas,  but  tbey  receive  the  same  awfut  sebodssion 
from  the  caste  next  to  be  described* 

=*  Solvyn?  on  the  Hindoos.    Lord  Valentia's  Travels. 
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This  18  the  fourth  and  most  numerous  of  any,  and  is    book 
called  the  Kshoodra,  or  Sudra  caste.    The  business  of  this      ^ 
caste  is  servile  labour,  and  wherever  the  original  spirit  of 
the  institution  has  not  been   infringed   on   by  a  train  of  gudm/ 
political  accidents,  their  degradation  is  inhuman.    They 
are  compelled  to  work  for  the  Brahmins,  being  considet^ 
as  created  solely  for  their  use.    They  are  not,  by  the  lawa 
of  Menu,  allowed  to  collect  property,   **  because  such  a 
spectacle  would  give  pain  to  the  Brahmins.*'    To  them 
the  Yedas  must  never  be  read,  nor  spiritual  counsel  given  j 
and  whoever  shall  dare  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of 
expiating  sin,  is   doomed  to  sink   with  them  into  Asam- 
vrita^  one  of  the  hells  with  which  the  world  of  spirits  is 
provided. 

Any  one  of  the  three  higher  castes,  though  possessing 
their  separate  spheres  of  occupation,  is  allowed  occa- 
sionally, and  under  circumstances  of  necessity,  to  engage 
in  the  employments  which  belong  to  the  inferior  castes; 
but  the  latter  are  in  no  case  permitted  to  interfere  with 
those  of  the  superior.  Hence  in  times  of  distress,  the  Sud- 
ras  are  subjected  to  peculiar  sufferings  from  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  swarms  of  interlopers  from  all  the 
ottier  castes,  while  to  them  no  corresponding  resource,  either 
flien  or  at  any  other  time,  is  open. 

In  consequence  of  irregular  intermarriages  occurring  Mixed 
among  the  different  castes,  children  were  born  who  belong-  ^^*^^^ 
ed  to  no  caste,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  employment. 
These  were  called  Burren  Sunker.  They  lived  either  on 
charity,  or  by  plunder,  and  acquired  a  savage  and 
lawless  character.  For  them  different  new  arts  and  mana- 
ftictures  were  ultimately  contrived,  by  which,  from  being 
the  pests  of  the  community,  they  were  converted  to  its 
service.  Thirty  six  branches  of  this  impure  class  are  spe- 
cified in  the  sacred  books,^  differing  in  the  elements  of 
their  spurious  origin^  and  in  the  degrees  of  humiliation 

*  Col«brooke  on  Uie  Indian  Classes,  Astat.  Researches,  VoU  V.  p.  53. 
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BOOK    attached  to  the  labours  respectively  assigned  to  them.    All 
^*       of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  the 

'  rest  of  society. 

Various  cii*cunistances,  however*  have  in  diflferent  places 
produced  more  or  less  intermixture  and  encroachment  of 
the  castes  on  one  another.  Hence  the  purity  which  they 
claim  is  not  always  conceded  to  them  hy  others  who  pass 
under  the  same  name.  Many  of  those  who  occupy  the 
place  of  the  higher  castes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brah* 
minical,  are  by  birth  entitled  to  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  Sudras. 

riabs/**"  But  beneath  these,  and  beneath  even  the  Burren  Sunker, 
there  is  a  race  of  most  degraded  and  universally  insulted 
outcasts,  called  Pariahs,  whom  we  have  moi*e  than  once 
had  occasion  to  mention.  In  many  places,  their  very  ap- 
proach is  sufficient  to  pollute  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
They  must  not  enter  a  street  where  the  Brahmins  live. 
"When  they  transgress,  the  higher  castes  will  not  assault 
them,  for  it  is  pollution  even  to  touch  them  with  a  long 
pole;  but  through  the  medium  of  others,  they  beat  them 
at  pleasure,  and  have  often  put  them  to  death  without  dis- 
pute or  inquiry.  The  degree  of  this  detestation  in  which 
the  Pariahs  ai*e  held  is  greatest  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Europeans,  however,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  them  as  domestic  servants,  as  a 
great  part  of  their  work  could  not  be  done  by  persons  of 
any  other  caste;  such  as  the  cooking  of  beef,  the  pull- 
ing off  and  cleaning  of  boots.  This  arrangemeiU  is 
attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  individuals 
of  reputable  character  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a 
European,  for  fear  of  being  confounded  with  the  Pariahs. 
They  act  as  scavengers ;  they  have  the  care  of  distributing 
the  waters  of  the  tanks  over  the  fields.  Some  have  the 
charge  of  domestic  animals.  Of  late  they  have  been  occa- 
sionally admitted  into  the  European  and  Indian  arniiesy 
where  they  have  given  considerable  satisfaction  to  their 
masters.    They  are  not  inferior  to  the  other  Hindoos  in 
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courage,  but  cannot  without  great  diffiralty  be  subjected    book 
to  military  diHcipIine,  and  are  abandoned  to  all   sorts  of      ^ 
vice  and  irregularity.    Tliey  are  as  coarse  and  sensual  as  •——"■• 
the  Brahmins  are  refined    and    knavish.    Their   features 
are  harsh  imd  rugged,  their  manners  gross.     They   get 
drunk  on  the  juice  of  the  palm  when  it  is  in  a  state  which 
gives  them  a  most  offensive  odour.    They  engage  in  fre- 
quent quarrels,  treat  their  wives  with  cruelty,  often  beat- 
ing them  brutally  even  in  a   state  of  pregnancy.     They 
feast  on  any  rotten  carcase  that  falls  in  their  way.    In  or- 
der that  a  race  so  abominable  may  be  deprived  of  every 
chance  of   conveying    contamination  to    their  superiors, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  their  wells  surrounded  with  the 
bones  of  animals,  to  warn  others  against  making  use  of  the 
same  water. 

Besides  the  Pariahs,  who  are  spread  over  all  the  pro-  Other  out- 
vinces,  there  are  other  local  outcasts,  some  of  whom  are^"*'" 
still  more  debased.  Such  are  the  Pallis  of  Madura,  and 
the  Pulias  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  erect  houses,  are  obliged  to  live  in  open 
sheds  supported  by  bamboo  pillars,  and  dare  not  even  walk 
along  the  common  road  for  fear  of  defiling  it. 

The  shoemakers  are  every  where  held  inferior  to  the  Pa- 
riahs, and  are  in  reality  of  a  grosser  character,  and  more 
defititute  of  honour.  Players  on  wind  instruments,  and  all 
sorts  of  vagrants,  are  also  despised  and  hated  as  a  portion 
of  the  infamous  dregs  of  Hindoo  society.* 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  so  intricate  and  cum- Hindoo 
brous  in  its  legends,  and  so  inconsistent  in  its  doctrines,  as  fe"s>o»*^ 
to  defy  the  powers  of  analysis;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
it  becomes  too  absurd  to  merit  much  interest,  except  as  a 
conspicuous  monument  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  a  leading  political  engine  in  full  opera- 
tion.     From    some   detached  expressions  in  their  writ- 

•  See  Abb€  Dubois's  "  Description  of  the  People  of  India,"  p.  464 — 476^ 
(Englith  translation.) 
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BOOK  ings,  apparently  mystical  and  5{ublime«  the  Brahminical 
^  religion  has  been  supposed  to  be  originally  founded  on 
rr  ^just  and  elevated  views  of  divine  power.— •  We  have  al- 
muru.  ready  mentioned  the  Trimurtiy  or  Indian  trinity,  confiist- 
ing  of  Brahma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and 
Siva,  the  destroyer*  Some  have  been  impressed  with  sen* 
timents  of  respect  for  the  views  thus  unfolded,  though  im- 
perfect, and  corrupted.  They  have  even  been  consider- 
ed as  partii  ipating  of  doctrines  bearing  a  relation  to  the 
catholic  theology.  But  when  we  enter  more  largely 
into  the  Hindoo  mythology,  we  find  that  this  trimarti  is 
not  eternal,  but  sprung  from  a  female,  who  is  known  by  a 
name  signifying  '<  the  original  power."  We  find  the  tri- 
murti  engaged  in  shameful  amours,  subjected  to  huratlia- 
tion  and  disgrace,  and  restored  to  its  dignity  by  the  good 
nature  of  a  virtuous  female,  who  had  ]Ninished  it  for  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  seduction.  The  trimurti  is  introduced 
Idolatry,  into  the  first  pages  of  the  Eddo  of  Snorro. — ^The  perpetuity 
of  manners,  as  well  as  of  ideas  in  India,  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  their  adherence  to  the  same  sacred  emblems  by 
which  their  views  were  originally  represented.  Hence  we 
see  the  strange  figures  with  four  heads,  and  eight  arms; 
the  frightful  visages,  the  monsters  which  tear  men  in 
pieces,  and  all  the  horrid  and  disgusting  oddities  which  cha- 
racterize the  representations  of  the  Indian  deities.  What 
a  shocking  contrast  to  the  graceful  conceptions  of  the  Gre- 
cian imagination !  They  shew  that  a  system  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  a  correct  or  elegant  taste :  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  as  some  have  alleged,  con- 
clusive, or  independent  proofs  of  its  high  antiqui- 
iy.  In  some  instances  we  must  allow  that  these  sym- 
bols are  suflEiciently  expressive.  Vishnu,  the  preserving 
princiide,  holds  in  one  hand  a  leaf  oF  the  lotos,  which  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  to  show  that  every  thing  is  sprung  from  the 
sea.  The  horn  which  he  holds  in  another  hand  denotes 
his  creative  voice,  whicb  is  capable  of  animating  the  cha- 
otic void.    The  club  in  a  third,  indicates  his  power  to  pu- 
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nish  and  destroy  the  wicked.    The  wheel  in  a  foorfh,  is   book 
the  symbol  of  the  eternal  circle  of  life  and  creation.    The      ^ 
triple  crown  on  liis  head,  teaches  tliat  he  reigns  over  the  — — 
sea,  the  earth,  and  the  sky. 

The  god  Brahma  is  described  a?  a  much  more  scandal-  Brahma 
oas  character  than  even  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.*  Yish-  „„. 
na,  the  redeemer  or  preserver,  has,  in  order  to  execute  his 
incambent  offices,  been  obliged  to  appear  in  different 
earthly  forms,  called  avataraSf  of  which  ten  are  enume- 
rated. First,  he  was  transformed  into  a  fish ;  second,  in- 
to a  tortoise ;  third,  into  a  boar ;  fourth,  into  a  monster, 
half  man  and  half  lion ;  fifth,  into  a  dwarf  Brahmin ;  sixth, 
into  the  god  called  Paraswarama ;  seventh,  into  the  hero 
Rama;  eighth,  into  the  god  Krishna;  ninth,  into  the  tree 
ravi,  or  anili.  This  is  the  last  which  has  taken  place ;  but 
another  is  yet  expected,  to  which  the  Hindoos  look  for- 
ward with  the  same  ardour  as  the  Jews  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  This  is  a  transformation  into  a  horse.  The 
books  do  not  assign  the  period  of  its  arrival,  nor  explain 
by  what  means  it  will  be  brought  about;  but  the  Hindoos 
trust  that  it  will  restore  the  Ssttya-yuga,  or  the  age  of  hap- 
piness. Each  of  these  avataras  is  the  subject  of  a  curious 
but  monstrous  fable*! 

The  god  Siva,  who  is  chiefly  characterized  as  the  des-  Site. 
troying  power,  is  generally  represented  under  a  shape  so 
contrived  as  to  inspire  terror,  with  large  impassioned  eyes, 
his  ears  decked  with  serpents,  his  hair  plaited  and  curled 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  holding  the  weapon  called 
iula  in  his  hand.  His  amours,  and  his  battles  with  the 
giants  and  tyrants  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  four  Yedas  or 
sacred  books^were  his  horses,  the  mountain  Mandara  Par- 
vata  his  bow,  and  Vishnu  his  arrow,  and  who,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  battle,  cut  the  world  in  twain,  and  took  one 
half  of  it  for  his  armour,  are  related  in  the  book  called 

•  A  specimen  of  bis  nefarious  conduct  is  given  by  Dubois,  p.  429,  430. 

t  Dubois,  ibid.  See  also  an  excellent  account  of  this,  and  other  parts  of 
the  ^Hindoo  mythology,  in  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Aria,  vol.  II.  p.  251,  &c. 
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BOOK  liie  Bhagarata*  which  in  fame  is  next  to  the  Ramayana. 
^  In  order  to  obtain  a  wife,  he  sabjected  himself  to  a  long 
*"■""■""  and  austere  penitence,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  mountain 
Parvata  to  give  him  his  daughter  Parvati  in  marriage. 
The  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  is  connected  with 
a  ridiculous  passage  in  the  story  of  this  god's  debaucheries. 
The  Bhagavata  is  a  book  of  matchless  obscenity ;  yet  it  is 
Hie  delight  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  first  which  they  pat 
into  their  children's  hands,  when  learning  to  read.  Yigh- 
neswara,  the  god  of  obstacles,  derived  his  birth  from  the 
excrement  of  Parvati,  and  his  bead  being  cut  off  by  some 
malignant  deity,  was  replaced  with  the  head  of  an  elephant 
by  the  power  ot  his  father  Siva. 
Worship  of  The  Hindoos  are  more  extravagant  than  even  the  an- 
^^  "*  cient  Egyptians  in  the  worship  of  animals,  as  they  make 
almost  every  living  creature  the  object  of  devotion,  al- 
though some  species  excel  the  others  in  the  interest  which 
they  excite.  Sach  are  the  cow,  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  ser- 
pent capella,  and  a  bird  of  prey  called  garuda.  They 
worship  also  a  variety  of  malignant  demons  under  tJie 
name  of  Bhuta. 
Trtpsmi-  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  one 
gra  ion.  }^j  {q^  another,  is  an  essential  dogma  of  the  Brahmini- 
cal  faith,  and  from  this  source  the  Grecian  philosopher  Py- 
thagoras undoubtedly  derived  it  It  was  under  this  belief 
that  Pythagoras  prohibited  his  disciples  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals,  as  implying  cannibalism,  or  even  the  de- 
voaring  of  one's  own  ancestors ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  Hindoos  deem  it  sinful  to  put  any  animal  to  death, 
except  when  offered  in  sacrifice;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  their  prac- 
tices are  inconsistent,  and  that  they  have  among  them  both 
butchers  and  hunters  by  profession.  The  Hindoos  recog- 
nise two  leading  causes  of  transmigration ;  one  is  for  the 
punishment  of  transgression,  and  the  reward  of  virtue,  by 
sending  the  wicked  into  the  bodies  of  Pariahs,  or  of  mean 
and  wretched  animals,  and  those  of  the  righteous  into  bo- 
dies of  the  happiest  and  most  dignified  kind.    The  other 
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is  for  ibe  purpose  9f  removing  the  imparities  implied  in 
particular  geuerutions,  which  can  only  be  done  by  many      ^ 
more  transmigrations,  if^  instead  of  purifying  themselves  ^"""""^ 
from  old  staiasi  they  contract  new  ones  by  a  dissolute 
life. 

They  maintain  the  existence  of  a  hell,  in  which,  as  in  that  Tho  hell  of 
of  the  GreelLS,  some  whimsical  punishments  are  awarded,  ^s^''* 
such  as  plunging  the  guilty  souls  several  times  a-day  in  a 
lake  of  mucus.    The  retributions  of  that  hell  are  long  and 
severe,  but  not  eternal.    They  are  supposed  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  universal  restoration  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  found  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  Cmmo- 
the  Brahminical  worship  are  horrible  in  the  extreme,  such*^'* 
as  the  worship  of  Yishnui  under  the  name  of  Juggernaut* 
Some  of  them  are  more  tumultuous  and  licentious  than  tho 
worship  of  Bacchub  himself,  and  accompanied  with  pros- 
trations before  the  most  immodest  figures  exhibited  as  sa* 
cred  emblems.  Ablutions  and  purifications  form  a  leading 
part  of  Brahminical  devotion.  The  images  of  the  gods  are 
purified  by  bathing  them  in  the  rivers,  or  the  sacred  tanks«. 
Fire  is  held  in  religious  veneration,  and  receives  frequent 
ofierings  of  butter  thrown  into  it.  Every  Brahmin  cherish- 
es a  sacred  fire.  The  sacrifices  chiefly  consist  of  vegetable 
substances,  but  animals  also  are  often  immolated,  and  in 
tiie  last  century  the  popular  superstition  which  authorizes 
human  sacrifices  in  extreme  cases  was  countenanced  by  Human  la- 
some  ignorant  Brahmins.  The  burning  of  widows  is  a  relic  <^"^^'« 
of  these  horrid  sacrifices,  and  still,  in  epidemic  diseases 
and  other  public  calamities,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
Brahmins  are  sufficientiy  foolish  and  sufficiently  disinterest- 
ed to  throw  themselves  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  mercy  of  a  divine  being  in  favour  of  their 
OMiteraporaries. 

Ab  infant,  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  world,  becomes  a  sub«  Birthi. 
ject  of  religious  ceremony.    The  Brahmins  give  it  a  name^ 

*  See  page  149  of  this  volume. 
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and  fix,  by  the  study  of  the  Rtara;  its  (btnre  destinies*  The 
Hindoo  marriages  are  celebrated  with  much  ceremony.  A 
'  piece  of  cloth  is  held  extendeil  over  the  pair  while  the  priest 
implores  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  union.  Promises 
of  unalterable  fidelity,  written  on  palm  leaves,  are  mutual* 
ly  exchanged. 
FttBsrais.  The  funerals  are  accompanied  by  some  curious  observan- 
ces. A  dying  Brahmin  is  laid  in  the  open  air  on  a  bed  of 
cusa  grass,  is  sprinkled  over  with  the  holy  water  of  the 
Ganges,  and  verses  of  the  Yedas  are  chaunted  over  him. 
When  his  breath  is  gone,  the  body  is  washed,  perfumed,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  The  funeral  pile  is  lighted  with  a 
match  from  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  the  body  is  purified 
and  fitted  for  ascending  into  heaven.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  verses  chaunted  on  such  occasions : 

**  It  is  folly  to  expect  any  thing  permanent  in  the  lot  of 
man,  which  is  empty  like  the  trunk  of  the  banana,  fleeting 
like  the  froth  of  the  sea.'* 

**  To  receive  the  due  recompense  of  its  actions,  the  human 
body,  composed  of  five  elements,  returns  to  its  native  prin- 
ciples ;  and  what  occasion  have  we  for  lamentation  ?" 

'<  The  earth  perishes,  the  sea,  and  even  the  gods^  pass 
away }  yet  vain  man  aspires  at  immortality." 

^  Whatever  is  low  must  disappear,  whatever  is  high  must 
fall*  Every  compound  being  must  be  dissolved,  and  life 
must  end  in  death.''  ^ 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  collect  the  ashes,  which  are 
put  up  into  a  pai*cel  with  the  leaves  of  the  Butea  froniosa, 
are  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  and,  after  a  time,  thrown 
into  the  Ganges  with  a  new  set  of  ceremonies.  Sacrifices 
of  cakes  are  ofiered  to  the  manes  of  the  three  nearest  pro- 
genitors by  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side. 
Templai.  The  building  of  temples  is  reckoned  an  act  of  great  me- 
rit among  the  Hindoos.  Elevated  grounds  are  the  situa- 
tions chosen  for  these  buildings.  Most  of  them  are  mise- 
rable structures^  resembling  ovens  rather  than  places  of 
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worship.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  courts  of  justice,  and  book 
choultries  for  travellers,  as  well  as  temples.  The  larger  ^* 
temples,  or  pagodas,  however,  sometimes  exhibit  a  magni-  -— —— 
ficent  architecture.  Their  form  is  always  the  same.  The 
gate  of  entrance  is  cut  through  a  huge  pyramid  fronting 
the  east.  In  those  of  the  first  order  there  is  a  large  court 
beyond  the  pyramid ;  at  the  end  of  this  a  second  gate,  cut 
through  another  massy  pyramid  less  lofty  than  the  firsts 
leading  to  another  court,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the 
temple  for  the  residence  of  the  idol.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  court  a  figure  is  placed  in  a  niche  or  on  a  pedestal. 
This  is  a  cow,  a  bull,  a  lingam,  a  serpent,  or  some  other 
object  of  worship,  to  which  some  mark  of  reverence  is 
paid  by  all  the  votaries  who  visit  the  place.  They  are  now 
admitted  into  the  temple  by  a  low  narrow  door,  which  is 
the  only  entrance  for  air  and  light.  The  interior  is  divid- 
ed into  two  or  three  apartments,  all  on  a  level.  But  here 
the  air  is  polluted  and  noxious  in  the  highest  degree,  from 
the  smell  of  burning  lamps,  and  the  effluvia  of  decayed  flow- 
ers, as  well  as  the  repeated  respirations  of  the  worshippers. 
To  unpractised  persons,  the  horrid  filth  in  which  the  divini- 
ties are  kept  is  extremely  disgusting.  Here  are  the  ugly  and 
monstrous  productions  of  a  wretched  art,  before  which  the 
poor  superstitious  Hindoo  prostrates  both  body  and  soul. 
Numerous  figures  are  set  up,  both  within  the  temple  and 
around  it,  many  of  them  clothed  in  splendid  garments,  and 
decked  with  precious  jewellery,  which  heighten  their  gro- 
tesque and  horrific  aspect.  In  the  best  endowed  institutions  Their  at- 
of  this  kind,  numerous  persons  are  maintained  in  an  offi-  ^>^>^^ 
ctal  capacity.  The  first  in  rank  are  the  sacrificers,  whose 
duties  are  numerous  and  daily.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
Devadassi  or  handmaids  of  the  gods ;  they  have  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  lamps,  and  generally  are  concubines  to  t^e 
Brahmins,  and,  in  fact,  low  and  abandoned  in  their  morals. 
They  dance  and  sing  to  the  impure  songs  in  which  the  li- 
centious actions  of  their  gods  are  celebrated.    These  pecb 
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BOOK  sons  are  sometimes  dedicated  to  this  life  by  their  parentSf 
^  and  are  not  considered  as  reflecting  any  disgrace  on  the  fa- 
'■■— -"^  mily  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  the  only  females  who 
karn  to  ready  to  sing»  and  to  dance.  Such  accomplish- 
ments are  held  in  abhorrence  by  all  the  Ytrtuous  matroos 
of  India.  These  women  use  tiie  same  arts,  by  meaas 
of  dress  and  manners,  which  are  employed  by  common  wo- 
men in  other  parts  of  the  world,  biit  without  the  glaring 
imprudence  which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
To  the  temples  are  also  attached  hands  of  musicians,  who 
play  with  a  kind  of  clarionets,  cymbals,  and  drums.  On 
the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  we  must  believe  that  in 
some  of  these  temples,  scenes  of  indiscriminate  debauchery 
are  practised.  Accounts  of  such  scenes,  eyen  when  des- 
cribed as  existing  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  have 
been  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  sceptical  critics  of  modem 
times.  Tet  they  are  now  in  full  operation  in  India.  One 
temple  of  this  tdnd  is  at  Junjinagati,  a  desert  place  on  tko 
banks  of  the  Cavery ;  another  near  the  village  of  Kari^ma- 
dai,  in  the  province  of  Coimbatoor,*  and  another  at  Tira- 
pati,  in  the  north  of  the  Carnatic  A  sort  of  vowa  com- 
mon among  the  devotees  is  that  of  soflering  corporal  mn- 
tilation  or  tortures.  Some  of  these  are  described  by  Ihi* 
hots,  and  would  appear  quite  increifible,  if  not  supported  by 
testimony  so  respectablef. 
Baddhists,  After  the  particulars  which  have  come  in  our  way  ob 
Jains,  ftc.  fimner  occasions,  there  is  little  to  be  stated  on  the  subject 
of  the  dissenting  religions  in  India,  such  as  that  of  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  latter  follow  similar  doc« 
trines  to  the  Buddhists,  but  differ  from  them  in  allowing 
the  Hindoo  division  of  the  community  into  castes. 

Mahometanism,  as  we  have  found,  has  many  followers, 
and  in  some  places  gains  proselytes.  Judaism,  and  Christ- 
ianity have  not  made  much  pitigress*  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  which  has  been  toe  of* 

*  PuboiB^ff  Doscription,  4«.  p.  409f  &c,  t  Ideniy  p.  413,  ftc. 
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ten  impolitic  and  harsb,  so  as  to  inflame  rather  than  cotteir    book 
liate  the  minds  of  the  Pagans.  ^ 

The  temples*  palaces,  and  pyramids  foand  in  various 
parts  of  India  are  considered  as  proofs  of  a  former  state  tun/ 
of  greater  civilization  among  this  people  than  now  exists ; 
b«t  these  remains  only  shew  that  some  individuals  kid 
sofldent  riches»  or  sufficient  power  to  command  an  eoor- 
moQs  expenditure  of  human  labour,  and  sufficient  amhitioB 
to  project  monuments  which  promised^  by  their  magnitude, 
to  subsist  for  many  ages.  Grood  taste  is  an  ingredient 
rarely  if  ever  found,  and  far  less  proof  is  fliere  that  civili- 
zation, in  this  particular,  was  ever  prevalent  in  the  commik- 
nity  at  large. 

The  sciences  were  cultivated  in  very  early  times  by  the.  Science. 
Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  being  the  only  depositaries  of 
knowledge.  Besides  the  false  sciences  of  astrology  and 
magic,  by  means  of  which  they  impose  on  the  ignorant, 
they  also  possessed  some  sound  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  and  ^ere  acquainted  witii  some  pro- 
ceases  of  algebraical  calculation,  which  implied  cmsider- 
aUe  patience  and  study.  It  in  uncertain,  however^  in 
what  degree  these  were  original^  and  to  what  extent  they 
were  imported  from  Western  Asia.  These  points  are 
subjects  of  controversy  among  the  learned :  yet  there  is 
something  creditable  in  having  made  them  objects  of  at- 
teatbn.  Some  Hindoo  books  of  algebra  and  arithmetic 
have  been  published  in  European  translations ;  which  con- 
sist rather  in  flie  adoption  of  such  abridged  methods  as 
are  found  to  give  true  results,  than  in  the  unfolding  of 
scientific  principles. 

The  literature  of  the  Hindoos  omsists  chiefly  of  poetry.  Literature. 
All  their  ancient  books  are  in  verse.  Even  their  books  on 
medicine  are  not  excepted.  Not  only  the  works  in  the  ori- 
ginal Sanscrit,  but  also  the  translations  of  them  into  mo- 
dem 'Indian  dialects,  are  executed  in  poetry.  They  have 
their  verses  arranged  variously  in  feet,  composed,  like  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  specific  intermixtures  of  long 
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BOOK  and  short  syllables.  Their  rhyme  is  of  the  nature  of  alli- 
^       terationsy  falling  Rometimes  on  the  first  letter  or  syllable  of 

""■""^  a  line,  sometimes  on  the  second.  The  poetical  expression 
errs  in  the.  extreme  of  loftiness,  and  is  obscured  by  quaint 
phrases  and  perpetual  allegories.  Their  descriptions  are 
tediously  long  and  minute,  the  likenesses  being  never  drawn 
"with  a  single  stroke  in  the  approved  style  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  classics  of  Europe.  Their  epic  poems  relate 
to  the  exploits  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  which  are  far 
more  stupendous  than  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to  read 
with  interest,  being  conformed  to  that  extravagant  taste  in 
miracles  which  characterizes  the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion. One  of  the  most  interesting  productions  is  the  dra- 
matic piece  called  Sacontala,  which  has  been  translated  and 
read  through  all  Europe,  yet  is  characterised  by  a  suffici- 
ent  portion  of  Hindoo  extravagance.  The  fables  of  Pilpai 
or  Bidpai  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the  foundatian  of  thoae 
.  '  of  Esop  and  of  Lokman.  Such  fables  may  be  considered  aa 
a  very  natural  mode  of  writing  among  a  people  who  be- 
lieve that  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals. 

Mode  of    The  epistolary  style  of  the  Brahmins  is  solemn  and  com- 

^"  "«'  plimentary,  beginning  with  the  name  of  the  writer  and 
that  of  the  person  addressed,  followed  by  a  string  of  com- 
pliments, and  concluding  with  business.  No  respects  or 
compliments  are  ever  sent  to  wives.  Any  thing  of  that 
kind  would  be  considered  ridiculous  and  rude.  When 
notice  of  a  death  is  communicated,  the  custom  is  to  singe 
a  little  the  point  of  the  palm  leaf  on  which  the  news  is 

Charaettn.  Written.  Though  the  different  Indian  dialects  are  closely 
akin,  they  are  written  in  very  different  characters.  They 
also  differ  in  the  form  of  their  arithmetical  cyphers,  though 
they  all  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  Telinga  notation 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  that  which  was  communi- 
cated to  Europe  by  the  Arabs  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  we  now  universally  use  for  calculation. 
The  Tamul  notation  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Romans^ 
consisting  of  letters  of  their  own  alphabet,  and  denoting 
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ten,  a  hnndred,  and  a  thousand,  by  single  letters.  HThey  book 
have  a  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  plant,  (not  ^ 
of  cotton,  as  has  been  supposed,)  but  they  generally  use  the 
leaves  of  the  latanier  palm.  Their  \vriting,  in  the  first 
instance,  consists  of  mere  scratching  with  an  iron  point» 
while  the  leaf  is  supported  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  right  or  writing  hand  is  not  moved  along  the 
lea^  as  with  us,  but  the  leaf  is  from  time  to  time  pushed 
to  ibe  left  with  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  letter  last  form- 
ed. In  this  manner  the  process  is  conducted  with  great 
fiu:ility,  and  a  Hindoo  is  often  seen  writing  an  he  walks 
along.  The  leaf  is  afterwards  covered  over  with  a  black 
substance,  which  adheres  to.  the  written  lines,  and  renders 
them  more  distinct 

It  is  only  in  a  very  few  mechanical  arts  that  the  Hin- indolence. 
doos  make  any  figure.  Indulging  in  their  natural  indo- 
lence, they  have  scarcely  any  want  but  that  of  ease.  Mo- 
derate and  sober^  a  simple  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff 
suffices  them  for  clothing ;  their  dwellings  are  the  slight- 
est and  simplest  that  can  be  imagined ;  their  support  con- 
sists of  rice  and  water ;  little  trouble  is  required  to  satisfy 
their  few  wants.  Tet  some  rich  individuals,  habituated 
to  the  conveniencies  of  life,  display .  in  their  houses  all  the 
luxary  of  the  east  We  find  the  persons  of  the  Rajas  and 
the  Nabobs  surrounded  by  numerous  slaves;  their  gar- 
ments glittering  withhold,  silver,  and  embroidery;  their 
apartments  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  per- 
fumed with  various  valuable  essences.  Their  wives  parti-  Luxury  of 
.cipatein  the  taste  of  their  husbands,  and  pass  their  lives  *^* ''®°**" 
in  utter  inactivity.  The  zenanas  are  the  abodes  of  volup- 
taoos  repose,  where  pure  water  falls  in  cascades,  or  dis- 
plays its  refreshing  surface  on  broad  marble  basins.  .The 
richest  tapestry  is  used  for  covering  their  floors,  adorning 
tiieir  walls,  and  lining  their  doors.*  We  find  that  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  the  Indian  beauties  made  use  of  a  rich 

*  Valentyn's  Engraving  of  the  Zenana  of  Nourraabal.    See  also  a  plate  in 
Mr.  Hedged  Travels,  p.  34. 
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■*^K   profiisioii  of  pearlSf  liiainondfl,    sapphires,  and   rabies.* 
^      ETen  to  tlie  nose  and  the  feet  were  hung  rings  which 
'"*'"""^  tinkled  at  every  motion,  to  which  splendid  embellishnients 
was  added  the  sweeter  charm  of  tliousands  of  fair  flowers 
and  odoriferous  plants.f    A  variety  of  paints  constituted, 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  a  conspicuous  article  in  Indian 
coquetry. 
Misceiia-       AN  classes  of  society  among  the  Hindoos  are  in  the  ba- 
neous  cui-  |^.^  ^^  smoking  tobacco  and  chewing  betel,-— acts  as  essen* 
tial  with  them  as  eating  and  drinking.    In  all  the  bouses 
of  persons  in  good  circumstances  there  are  terraces  or  flat 
roofs^  where  a  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  smc^ng;    la 
travelling,  they  use  ditPerent  sorts  of  palanquins,  which  «re 
often  adorned  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  a  mode  of  travdl- 
ling  well  suited  to  a  country  where  there  are  few  roads 
practicalrie  fbr  carriages.:^ 
8a>B»^       The  Hindoo  character  is  a  strange  mixture  of  strength 
doo  char-''*  and  weakness,  of  ferocity  and  of  gentleness.    This  por- 
acter.        Hqq  ^f  ^he  human  race  has,  without  passing  throiq(b  the 
various  steps  of  a  free  civilization,  been  enslaved,  refined, 
and  degraded,  by  a  political  system  which  is  both  a  theo- 
cracy and  a  despotism.    Here  the  man  who  sacrifices  life 
to  the  observance  of  an  absurd  law  of  caste,  never  has  the 
daring  to  raise  the  arm  of  self-defence  or  of  vengeance 
against  the  oppressors  of  his  person  and  country.    He 
gives  all  the  extent  of  his  protection  to  a  sacred  cow,  but 
sees  without  emotion  his  nation  consigned  to  be  massacred^ 
We  have  seen  what  an  extreme  degree  of  self-abasement^ 
mortification,  voluntary  torture,  and  self-sacrifice,  the  spi- 
rit of  religious  system  has  generated  in  this  singular  race. 
Even  the  females  are  scarcely  behind  in  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  brave  a  voluntary  death,  in  one  of  its 
most  dreadful  forms.    Dressed  in  her  gayest  attire^  the 

*  Q.  CartSui^  VIII,  ch.  >. 

t  Gita-Govinda,  p.  357— -359.    Sacontala,  p.  147.  (German  traoBlatiOD.) 

%  Solvyus,  let  Indous,  Tome  III. 
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bdian  widow  walks  forward  triamphantly  to  the  Round  of   book 
nusicy  to  place  herself  on  the  flaming  pile  which  consumes       ^ 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband.    A  sacred  joy  sparkles  w  ' 

tiie  eyes  of  her  attending  children!  while  they  contemplate 
die  hea^eBly  happiness  and  never-ending  glory  to  which 
Hkmr  raother^s  self-devotion  conducts  her.  «*Will  yott 
not,**  ^ays  the  European,  **  entreat  your  mother  to  pre- 
serve her  life  for  the  sake  of  the  young  offspring  whom 
she  renders  helpless  orphans  ?"  **  Nay,^*  says  the  youth, 
^iriie  must  not  so  disgrace  herself.  Should  my  mother  he- 
sitate  for  a  momenty  I  would  encourage,  I  would  urge  her 
to  the  utmost,  to  complete  the  sacrifice  which  religion  and 
hoDonr  demand.'**  It  is  not  the  dread  of  future  punish- 
ment, but  the  hope  of  additional  bliss,  that  forms  the  inspire 
iog  motive  of  such  acts.  But  even  when  no  sublime  ob- 
jects of  either  kind  are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  have 
fiMmd  some  denominations  among  this  strange  people  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  a  mere  point  of  high  moral  principle  and 
himoiir,  or  to  an  object  of  benevolence.f .  Their  poliUcal 
frelings  aeem  to  be  deadened  by  total  despair,  generating 
resignation  and  contentment.  Perhaps  it  is  only  where 
they  conceive  the  object  which  Aey  aim  at  to  be  of  certain 
attainment  tiiat  they  are  capable  of  acting  the  hero ;  bnt 
in  cases  in  which  a  risk  of  ultimate  disappointment  stares 
them  in  the  face,  they  do  not  know  how  to  muster  courage 
br  exertion.  They  are  averse  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
implies  turbulou^e,  or  even  vigilance,  though  willing  to  snr- 
moant  one  obstacle,  however  much  against  their  first  feel- 
ings, or  to  submit  to  a  train  of  passive  suffietrings,  the  nature 
of  which  is  known  and  foreseen,  and  the  ability  to  bear 
winch  is  habitaally  cultivated.  In  one  point  of  view,  they 
fiimidi  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  plasticity  of  human 
natnre,  which  admits  of  being  moulded  into  a  form  so  fan- 
tastic In  another,  they  exemplify  the  obstinacy  of  long 
habtts,  hereditary  opinions,  manners,  and  institutions,  and 

*  Bombay  Courier,  April,  1811. 
t  9e«  p.  61  and  391  of  this  volume, 
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BOOK  the  necessity  of  a  very  profound  and  well-directed  policy 
^  for  any  political  or  philanthropic  speculators  who  propose 
'""~-""  to  govern  them  well,  to  meliorate  their  condition*  or  to  im- 
prove their  character.  In  this  point  of  view,  all  the  histori- 
cal facts  arising  from  their  intercourse  with  other  people, 
and  the  instances  of  success  and  of  failure  in  all  negociations 
and  projects  of  which  they  have  been  the  objects,  furnish  in- 
teresting practical  instruction. 

.Tr«^«  *"^  Although  the  Hindoos  might  have  carried  on  a  splendid 
^'  commerce  by  conveying  to  other  nations  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  their  soil,  they  have  always  remained  faithful  to 
that  law  which  forbids  them  to  leave  their  native  country. 
Hence  other  nations,  with  whom  these  productions  were  in 
demand,  have  been  obliged  to  conduct  the  whole  trade  which 
the  wealth  of  India  offered.  This  circumstance  has  pre- 
vented the  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  from  reaching  its  due 
extent.  Tet  it  has  in  every  age  existed  in  great  activity. 
The  Hindoos  have  been  long  acquainted  with  hills  of  ex- 
change, and  with  the  use  of  coin.*  In  all  the  Indian  states, 
pieces  of  silver  are  coined  into  rupees,  which  become  the 
standard  to  which  otiier  coins  are  referred.  ••  The  rupee," 
says  Legoux  de  Flaix,  <<  may  be  considered  as  the  Indostan 
crown,  (ecu ;)  it  has  nearly  the  value  of  that  piece,  (about 
two  shillings,  or  half-a-crown  English.)  There  are  likewise 
gold  rupees  and  gold  pagodas,  worth  about  eight  or  nine 
shillings  each.  The  lowest  circulating  medium  consists  of 
cowrie  shells,  of  which  fifty  make  a  pout,  ten  ponis  a  fanoih 
and  thirteen  fanons  a  pagoda.  Large  sums  are  reckoned  by 
the  lak,  which  is  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  or  100,000  pago- 
das^— ^the  one  or  the  other  being  always  specified  when  the 
term  lak  is  employed.  The  European  coins  are  also  now 
current  in  that  country,  particularly  the  dollar,  the  Lonis^ 
and  the  crown.'' 
Produetiof  The  productions  of  Indian  industry  form  a  leading  ob- 
iD  ustry.    j^  ^^  j^^^  between  India  and  Europe.    The  Indian 

*  Legoux  de  Plaix,  Essai,  c.  T.  p.  210. 
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stnflsy  in  a  particular  manner,  are  in  request  among  the  book 
European  nations,  both  for  their  durabieness  and  beauty.  ^* 
Even  in  the  days  of  Job  we  find  that  they  had  great  cele-  ■"■"■— ^ 
brity.*  In  the  language  of  trade,  pieces  of  Indian  stuff 
have  received  the  name  of  guinea  goods  or  guineas. 
It  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast  that 
we  find  the  most  extensive  manufactures  of  these  ar- 
ticles. The  blue  kinds  are  exported  to  Africa.  The 
perkals,  so  called  from  a  Tamul  word  signifying  ^'su- 
pirfine,''  are  made  in  the  Camatic,  of  a  long  silky  cot- 
ton, which  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  plain  of  Arcotf 
There  is  another  description  of  white  goods,  called  salam- 
poori,  got  from  Ceylon,  made  of  the  cotton  of  Malealama 
and  the  Camatic.  The  district  of  Condaver  furnishes  the 
beautiful  handkerchiefs  of  Masulipatam,  the  fine  colours 
of  which  are  partly  obtained  from  a  plant  called  chage, 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.:|:  The  handkerchiefs  of  Pali^m- 
cotta,  more  diversified  in  their  designs  as  well  as  in  their 
colours  than  those  of  Masulipatam,  are  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  America  and  Africa,  where  they  are  used  for 
female  dress.  It  is  at  Masulipatam,  Madras,  and  St 
Thome,  that  the  printed  cotton  or  chites,  improperly 
called  Persian  calicoes,  are  made.  Their  superiority  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  good  quality  of  the  water  in  these  par- 
ticular places ;  but,  since  the  Europeans  have  succeeded  in 
imitating  the  Indian  processes,  the  exportation  has  been 
considerably  diminished.  The  long  and  broad  webs  co- 
vered with  strange  designs,  and  intended  for  bed-covers, 
are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  Levant  and  the  co- 
lonies. On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  striped  mdslin  is 
made,  called  darea,  and  in  the  Tamul  language  hetUle, 
quantities  of  which  are  exported  by  the  caravans  to  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  and  the  Levant.  Very  little  of  it  goes  to  Eu- 
rope,  where  the  fabric  is  skilfully  imitated.    The  case  is 

•  Job  xxviii.  t  Lcgoux  de  Flaix,  II.  pC  24.  t  ^^id.  p.  53.      , 
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different  with  another  stuff  called  orgaiidif  which  is 
^  in  the  Carnatic,  and  much  esteemed  in  Eurtipe.  The  ba- 
sias,  or  basinets^  como  from  the  Northern  Circarst  and  the 
ginghams  from  Madras,  St.  Thome,  and  Paliamcotta. 
The  latter  are  no  longer  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ty, except  to  tiie  other  countries  of  Asia,  where  they  am 
much  used  for  clothing.  Surat  produces  silks  sewed  with 
gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  sent  to  Persia,  Thibet, 
and  China,  where  they  are  preferred  to  those  of  Lyons 
for  their  lightness.  Cashmere  furnishes  its  shawls  and 
woollens.  In  the  country  of  Dacca,  the  neusooks  are 
made,  a  species  of  cotton  stuff  of  great  fineness  and  trans- 
parency. The  Bengal  cotton  goods  which  go  under  the 
names  of  cassest  amans,  and  garatSf  have  been  exported 
in  considerable  quantity  by  the  English;  also  the  hand- 
kerchiefs  called  Burgoses  and  Steinkirkes.  It  is,  says 
M.  Legoux  de  Flaix,  by  the  combination  and  the  happy 
mixtures  of  different  kinds  of  cotton,  adapted,  by  their 
strength,  flexibility,  and  otiier  qualities,  to  the  {kbric  of 
different  muslins,  and  by  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
that  the  Hindoos  have  brought  the  arts  which  depend  on 
dexterity  of  hand  to  a  degree  of  perfection  from  which  we 
are  still  far  removed.  Much  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
physical  constitution  and  the  patient  habits  ot  the  people. 
Though  deficient  in  muscular  energy,  they  have  a  de- 
licacy, flexibility,  and  docility  of  hands,  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  admirably  in  the  finer  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures, with  looms  and  tools  of  a  rude  construction. 
Dyes.  The  English  have  greatly  extended  the  plantations  of 

indigo  in  Bengal.  The  best,  however,  is  from  Agra.  It 
is  exported  to  Europe,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  Through  the 
exertions  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  the  produc- 
tion of  cochineal  has  also  been  so  much  extended  over  the 
Coromandel  coast,  as  to  form  at  this  time  a  branch  of  com- 
merce. '  The  sapan  or  red  dye-wood  is  produced  in  great 
quantity  in  the  eastern  Ghaute,  and  is  exported  to  Europe. 
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Gobi  lac  is  farniBbed  by  sevend  proTinces  of  IndostBBy  bmk 
especially  Lahore,  tlie  Punjab,  and  Mooltan,  where  it  ia  Jm 
of  the  best  quality.  Legoux  de  Flaix  Rtates,  that  by  the  — — ^— 
Gaagea  alone  this  article  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  of  livres.*  Sandal  wood,  which  grows  abundant- 
ly  on  the  Ghauts  and  between  the  two  ranges  of  these 
mountainst  becomes  an  object  of  commerce  in  different 
foms;  in  blocks  and  planks  for  making  small  pieces  of 
furniture ;  in  powder  for  burning  with  incense ;  and  in  chips 
for  dyeing.  The  Hindoos  also  extract  from  it  a  yaluable 
essence,  to  which  they  ascribe  salubrious  yirtues.  At 
Mangalore,  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Malabar 
coast  there  are  extensive  stores  of  sandal  \vood  for  exporta- 
tion to  Europe  and  different  parts  of  Asia.  China,  in  par- 
ticular, consumes  a  great  quantity  of  it  About  sixteen 
quintals  are  sent  annually  to  China  by  the  English  Com- 
pany. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  Thenanu 
finest  grows  in  the  light  rocky  soil  of  Gnzerat,  Ben-^'I^^Ji^ 
gal,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  isture. 
very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  oi 
cotton  in  the  year.f  The  cotton  of  Guzerat  is  bought  by 
the  Chinese  for  the  manufacture  of  nankeens.  The  Eng- 
lish have  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which 
is  obtained  from  different  provinces  of  India.  The  best  is 
that  of  Cossimbazar,  an  island  formed  by  tho  Ganges,  as 
already  described,^  and  which  alone  yields  2000  quintals. 
A  great  part  of  the  silk  of  India  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country ;  the  remainder  is  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  the  ports  of  tlie  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  the  noi*them  parts  of  Indostan  there  is  a  particular  kind 
of  worm,  which  produces  a  coarser  and  stronger  silk  than 
that  of  the  common  silk  worm.  Among  the  manufactures 
of  Bengal  is  a  kind  of  thin  gauze,  much  employed  for 
musqoito  curtains;  these  are  thrown  in  one  piece  over  the 

*  Legoux  de  Flaix,  II.  p.  408.  t  Ibid.  11.  p.  175. 

t  See  page  114  of  this  volumf. 
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BOOK    bed  frames  daring  the  nighty  to  exclude  these  troublesome 
x<*      insects,  while  they  do  not  confine  the  air  in  the  same  i 
"""'""■"  ner  as  closer  fabrics  would  do. 


Commerce  The  Malabar  coast  derives  a  large  income  from  the  cul- 
"""ture  of  pepper,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  120,000 
quintals  in  the  year.  The  principal  pepper  marts  are  Ca- 
licut, Mahe,  Mangalore,  Cochin,  and  other  towns  on  that 
coast.  Another  aromatic,  cardamom,  which  grows  with 
much  luxuriance  in  the  western  Ghauts,  is  bought  in  great 
quantities  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese,  the  Ja- 
panese, and  other  Asiatics,  who  make  much  use  of  it  for 
.  giving  a  higher  zest  to  their  betel.  The  Company  enjoys 
an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  opium,  the  finest  of 
which  comes  from  the  province  of  Bahar.  The  same  is 
nearly  the  case  with  saltpetre,  in  which  India  abounds, 
and  of  which  the  district  of  Patna  alone  yields  600,000 
quintals  annually.  The  sharks  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
are,  like  those  of  the  Maldives  already  mentioned,  fished  for 
the  sake  of  the  fins  for  the  Chinese  market*  These  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  are  productive  of  an  immense  in- 
flux of  money  to  India. 

At  present  the  import  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  consisting  of  cloths,  velvet,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
fire  arms,  wine,  spirits,  lace,  gold  embroidery,  coral,  and  fruit 
dried  and  preserved.  From  Ceylon  there  is  an  importa- 
tion of  palm  wood,  areca  nuts,  and  cinnamon ;  of  spices 
from  the  Molucca  islands;  teak  woods  from  Pegu,  coffee, 
incense,  corals,  and  dates  from  Arabia.  The  European 
vessels  bring  a  large  quantity  of  tea  from  China.  The 
coast  of  Africa  sends  cargoes  of  shells,  which  are  in  great 
request  among  the  Hindoos  as  an  article  of  ornamental 
dress.f 
Monopoly  Recently  the  Indian  trade  has  become  a  subject  of  cen- 
Ush^Coro?"  8**^®'***^^"^  interest  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  relation 

paoy. 

*  See  page  263. 

t  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  subject  see  the  work  entitled  Manuel  du 

Commerce  de  Hnde,  par  M.  Blancard,  negoctant  de  Marseille. 
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to  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Com-  book 
pany,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  British  merchants.  It  has  ^ 
been  particularly  complained  that  the  latter  were  prohibit-  — "— 
ed  from  engaging  in  certain  Branches  of  trade  which  were 
freely  allowed  to  the  v^sels  of  America  and  other  nations, 
such  as  the  liberty  of  conducting  the  trade  between  India 
and  other  nations  not  English.  It  appears  altogether  in- 
credible that  so  unmeaning  a  sacrifice  of  national  profit 
should  ever  have  been  made,  a  sacrifice  more  senseless  than 
the  self-immolations  of  the  Hindoos,  because  they  are  with- 
eat  any  assignable  motive.  In  the  last  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter given  to  the  Company  by  government,  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects  have  been  considerably  extended.  This 
object  was  the  more  easily  efi*ected,  as  the  trade  was  found 
to  yield  little  or  no  profit  to  the  Company.  Indeed  the 
China  trade  was  ^he  only  source  of  their  commercial  pro- 
fit Here,  therefore,  the  mono]ioly  has  been  continued.  It 
has,  by  some,  been  considered  as  conducive  t6  a  more  or- 
derly and  safe  intercourse  between  two  nations  so  difierent 
from  one  another  in  their  manners  and  ideas  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Chinese,  and  so  liable  to  fall  into  serious  dis- 
putes arising  from  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  of  indivi- 
duals, most  especially  when  the  latter  ai'e  not  under  due 
responsibility  and  control.  Commerce,  however,  is  always 
conducted  in  a  much  more  expensive  manner  by  such  a 
Company  than  by  private  adventurers,  and  branches  of 
trade  which  are  a  losing  concern  to  the  former  are  sufii- 
ciently  lucrative  to  the  latter.  Hence,  since  the  year  1815, 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India  has  been  ma- 
terially improved,  and  the  cotton  manufactures  of  England 
have  been  introduced  into  Asia  to  an  extent  m  hich  was  not 
anticipated.  The  results  of  these  modern  changes  of  ar- 
rangement have  been  such  as  to  generate  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  England  in  favour  of  a  still  freer  system  of  trade, 
by  the  removal  of  many  or  most  of  the  restrictions  which 
now  exist.  Much  information  has  been  laid  before  the 
public  by  the  parliamentary  inquiries  which  this  question 

vox.  III.  20 
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Table  il- 
lustrating 
the  India 
trade. 


Imports. 


has  elicited.  Tlie  Report  from  the  Hoase  of  Lord8»  laid 
before  the  Commonsy  of  date  May  7/1821,  contains  an 
'  ample  collection  of  facts,  which  bear  chiefly  on  the  trade 
with  China,  but  also  touch  on  .that  of  Indostati.  Exten- 
sive details  and  discussions  on  this  subject  are  foreign  to 
our  work ;  but  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  some  of  the 
tables  of  that  report,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  extent 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Eu- 
rope with  India. 

The  first  table  which  we  copy  blends  the  trade  of  China 
and  India  together,  and  gives  chiefly  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  the  trade  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company  and  of  free  traders,  the  latter  including  those 
who  had  privileges  or  licenses  from  the  Company  for  those 
branches  over  which  they  possessed  a  control,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  thrown  open  to  the  public 

Value  of  Imports  from  India  and  China  into  Qreat 
Britain^  during  the  following  years. 


1814. 

By  the  Companj, 

Free  aod  pri?ileged  trade. 

• 

L.  7,227,663 
4,061,892 

Total,    . 

JL.  11,289,655 

1815. 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 

, 

7,154,130 
5,769,459 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  prl?ileged  trade. 

Total,     . 

L.  12,923,589 

1816. 

7,855,312 
5,703,012 

Total,     . 

L.  13,5.19,224 

1817. 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privHeged  trade, 

Total,     . 
Total,     . 

7,361,802 
6,097,748 

L.  12,459,550 

1818. 

5,192,804 
7,098,650 

L.  12,291,454 

.uniosTiv. 
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1619. 

Bj  the  OompMiy, 

Free  mud  pririleged  trade. 

Total, 
Exports  to  India  and  I 

L.  6.798,406 
6,297,610 

L.  18,089,916 

BOOK 
X. 

Ihina. 

Exports. 

1814. 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  priTileged  trade,     . 

1,782,720 
870,177 

ToUI.       . 

L.  2,602,897 

1 

1815. 

By  the  Compaoy, 

Free  and  priTileged  trade,     . 

1,763,302 
1,464,788 

Total, 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  priTileged  trade,     . 

L.  3,208,030 

1816. 

1,639,130 
1,868,396 

Total,       . 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  priTlleged  trade,     • 

L.  3.407,626 

1817. 

1,313,494 
2,708,024 

ToUl, 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  pri?ileged  trade, 

L.  1,021,518 

1818. 

1,260.064 
3  062,741 

• 

Total, 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  priTlIeged  trade,     • 

L  4,3i»2,806 

1819. 

1,368.327 
1,660,338 

Total, 

L.  3,008,665 

» 

In  this  table  we  find  the  imports  to  Great  Britain  far  Remarks, 
exceeding  the  exports.  This  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from 
those  remittances  which,  independently  of  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  forming  an  income  which  is  spent  in  the 
country^  promoting  its  internal  trade,  and  swelling  the  na- 
tional revenue.  It  is  here  that  we  see  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  opulence  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  credit  of 
her  government  This  is  saved  to  the  country  after  much 
has  been  squandered  by  the  servants,  civil  and  military^ 
20 
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during  their  residence  in  India.  Its  operation  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
'East  India  Ck>mpany9 — a  question  too  often  confounded 
with  that  of  the  influence  of  the  colonial  possessions  on  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  nation  and  goyemment. 

The  kind  of  intercourse  which  India  maintains  with  the 
mother  country  will  be  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular 
Tiew  of  the  particular  articles  of  import  and  export  for  the 
year  I8I99  those  of  which  the  Company  was  the  medium^ 
and  those  which  were  carried  by  free  traders  being  indud* 
ed  in  one  number. 


Impifrts  from  India  and  China  to  Great  Britain, 
for  the  year  1819. 


Value. 

BonZt          .           •           - 

L.2afiMl 

Camphor, 

16,022 

Cusia-lignea, 

25,352 

127,479 

CloTes,         ... 

637 

Coffee, 

193,547 

CottooWool, 

2,452,344 

Gum  •lac,       ... 

56,385 

Indico, 

1,106,715 

Mace, 

22,810 

Motber-of-pearl  shelli. 

13,176 

Nutmegf,     -           -           . 

145«489 

Pepper, 

198,745 

Piece  goods, 

978,687 

Rhubarb,     - 

16.905 

Rice,           ...           . 

374,954 

Sago,           ...           . 

21,095 

Saltpetre 

446,713 

Raw  silk  of  Bengal, 

953.817 

Ditto      of  China, 

197,865 

Sugar,         -           -           .           . 

431,605 

Tea,           .           -           .           . 

3,859,442 

Turmeric,              .          .           • 

13,705 

Other  arUclei, 

4ia570 

Total,        L.  12,089,916 
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iht  year  1819. 

Apothecary  wire,    •  -  -  .        - 

Apparel,      -----' 
Beer  and  ale,  «... 

Printed  books*         .  .  .  • 

Brasi,  -  -  -  .  - 

Cabioet  and  aphohteij  warett 
Carriages,    -  -  -  -  - 

Coals, 

Cochioeal,   .  -  -  -  - 

Colours  for  paioters,  ... 

Copper  in  bricks  and  pigs,  -  -  • 

^—  io  sheets  and  nailst  (*  *  - 

wroaght,       .  .  -  - 


Cordage, 

Cotton  manafoctnresy  ... 

Cotton  twist  and  jam,        .  .  • 

Barthen-ware,         .  .  -  - 

Glass,  -  - 

Guns  and  pistols,     .  .  -  • 

Haberdasheiy,        .  .  -  • 

Hardwares,  .  .  .  - 

Hats. 

Iron  in  bars,  .  .  -  - 

— —  bolt  and  rod,    .  -  -  - 

—  east  and  wronght,        .  .  - 

Lace  and  thread  of  gold  and  siWer, 

Lead  and  shot,        .  .  •  - 

Leather  and  saddlerj,  ... 

Linen  mannfactnres,  ... 

Militarj  stores,       .  .  .  - 

Musical  instraments,  ... 

Ordnance  of  brass  and  iron, 

Plate,  plated  ware,  Jewellerj,  and  watches, 

ProTisions, 

Qnicksilfer, 

Silk  manofiMtares, 

Soap  and  candles. 

Spirits,  British, 

-—  Foreign, 

Stationary, 

Steel,  onwroQght, 


China,  during   book 


Fahu, 

L.  23,168 

30,811 

40,398 

40,844 

5,813 

0,996 

12,869 

1,124 

13,722 

13,661 

231,961 

68,289 

39,986 

6,827 

461,367 

138 

10,677 

77,146 

26,641 

16,896 

29,601 

13,643 

88,892 

6,182 

41,214 

7,614 

60,668 

30,610 

22,276 

20,961 

14,220 

33,706 

46,363 

40,668 

93,614 

6,261 

6,676 

1,406 

61,634 

31,767 

20,608 


CahT  forward,       L.  1,782,246 
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Broogbt 

forward, 

L.  1,782,246 

Sugar,  refined, 

*• 

975 

Swords, 

- 

- 

939 

Tin  uDivrought, 

- 

- 

47 

Tin  aod  pewter  wares, 

- 

- 

7,198 

Wines, 

- 

- 

49,450 

Woollen  manufactures. 

- 

- 

938,100 

All  other  articles,    - 

' 

' 

229,710 

L.  3,008,665 

From  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  this  last  table,  it 
^ill  appear  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  goods  carried 
from  Europe  to  India  are  for  the  consumption  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans resident  in  that  country. 

The  small  quantity  of  Tin  included  in  this  list  is  sent 
by  the  Company.  Tin  abounds  so  much  in  India^  and 
more  especially  in  China,  that  it  cannot  be  exported  from 
this  country  except  at  a  loss,  and  the  Company  sends  it 
out  only  in  compliance  with  a  very  absurd  article  in  their 
charter. 

Since  trade  has  received   additional  activity  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  restrictions,  the  sale  of  British  woollens  has 
been  greatly  increased.    The  cotton  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land are  the  only  articles  altogether  new  tliat  have  found  a 
sale  among  the  natives. 
Political         The  political   vicissitudes  to  which  Indostan   has  been 
tfons."'      subjected,  are  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  that  country.     Among 
persons   who  have  taken  a  cursory   and   partial  view  of 
modern   events,  it  has  been  ia   common  mistake   to   re- 
present its  native  inhabitants  as  the  roost  peaceful  people 
in  the  world,  becoming  the  unfortunate  prey  of  rapacious 
Character  foreign  conquerors.    In  so  far  as  regards  their  dispositions 
ttvego-  ~   towards  other  countries,  the  Hindoos  certainly  have  never 
veromenti.  shewn  any  disposition  to  give  the  slightest  molestation.    It 
is  with  them  a  principle  of  religion  not  to  travel  beyond 
the  sacred  territory  which  has  given  them  birth,  and  in 
which  alone  opportunities  are  afforded  for  continuing  the 
•bservancM  of  their  fathers,  many  of  which  have  local  rs- 
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ferenced.  But,  when  it  is  supposed  that  among  themselves  book 
the  Hindoos  originally  enjoyed  peace  and  happiness,  under  ^ 
native  governments  characterized  by  patriotic  feelings,  and 
watching  with  paternal  solicitude  over  their  interests,  we 
shall  find  such  pictures  to  be  mere  gratuitous  assumptions, 
as  soon  as  ue  endeavour  to  trace  any  particulars  of  the  Hin- 
doo history  and  character.  The  attacks  and  spoliations 
committed  by  othei*s  have  been  sufficiently  barbarous;  but 
they  are  not  chargeable  with  tlie  destruction  of  a  native 
golden  age.  The  only  difference  on  the  fate  of  this  people 
has  been,  that  they  have  been  oppressed  and  plundered 
by  strangers  instead  of  their  own  countrymen — Although 
the  political  and  religious  fabric  of  Brahminism  has,  from 
an  antiquity  more  remote  than  history  can  trace,  extended 
over  Indostan,  yet  we  have  no  evidenccf  of  that  country, 
or  even  any  large  division  of  it,  having  been  united  under 
one  political  sovereign.  The  history  of  the  empei-or  Vi- 
cramaditya  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  allowed  the  lesist  his- 
torical credit,  and  must  be  consigned  to  the  department  of 
mythology.*  All  the  monuments  that  can  be  admitted  as 
throwing  light  on  the  early  state  of  that  country  represent 
it  as  divided  into  numerous  small  principalities  which  were 
habitually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  subjected  to  an 
internal  government  which  combined  the  harshness  of  the 
savage  character  with  the  systematic  oppt*ession  of  an  ill 
directed  refinement,  allowing  no  play  to  the  freedom  of 
action,  and  no  opportunities  for  industi'y  to  improve  the 
means  of  comfort  or  enjoyment.  Revolutions  were  fre- 
quent, and  their  contests  conducted  with  unsparing  cruel- 
ty. Some  of  the  most  important  documents  found  in 
that  country  are  the  inscriptions  declaratory  of  grants  of 
land  made  by  Hindoo  princes.  In  these  the  princes  are 
always  described  as  successful   wai*riors,  surrounded  by 

•  See  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  Book  H.  Chap.  10.  AUo  Capt.  WU- 
ford^s  Essay  on  Vicrainaditya  and  Salivahana,  in  the  9tb  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, p.  158. 
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BOOK  enemies  over  whom  they  had  triumphed.  In  the  insciip- 
^*  tion  found  at  Tanna,  part  of  the  panegyric  of  the  donor 
""~'""""  prince  runs  thus  :  •*  Having  raised  up  his  slaughtered  foe 
on  his  sharp  sword,  he  so  afflicted  the  women  in  the  hostile 
palaces,  that  their  fore-locks  fell  disordei*edy  their  garlands 
of  bright  flowers  dropped  from  their  necks  on  the  vases  of 
their  breasts,  and  the  black  lustre  of  their  eyes  disappear- 
ed :  a  warrior,  the  plant  of  whose  fame  grows  up  over  the 
temple  of  Brahma's  egg,  (the  universe,)  from  the  repeated 
watering  of  it  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  the  eyes 'of  the 
wives  of  his  slaughtered  foe/'  Such  are  the  traits  of  tiie 
rulers  who  flourished  in  Indostan,  and  such  the  subject! 
of  panegyric  and  the  ideas  of  merit  and  honour,  which  pre- 
vailed. The  pen|J  laws  were  cruel  and  partial  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  practical  conduct  of  the  petty  despotisms 
was  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  mild.  ^  A  thunderbolt," 
says  the  author  of  the  Hetapodesa,  ^  and  the  power  of 
kings  are  both  dreadful,  but  the  former  expendeth  its  fury 
at  once,  while  the  latter  is  constantly  falling  on  our  heads." 
•*The  conduct  of  princes,"  says  the  same  work,  •*Kke  a 
fine  harlot,  is  of  many  colours ;  true  and  false ;  harsh  and 
gentle;  cruel  and  merciful;  niggardly  and  generous;  ex- 
travagant of  expense  and  insatiably  solicitous  of  the  influx 
of  treasure."  ''  A  man  of  good  principles  is  hard  to  be 
found  in  a  country  governed  for  the  most  part  by  the  rod. 
Princes,  alas,  in  general,  turn  away  their  faces  from  a  man 
of  good  qualities."* 
Pwtian  It  appears  from  ancient  historians  that  Indostan  has  al- 
cUa  ora-  y^^y^  ^^"  subject  to  incursions  and  devastations  in  the  di- 
questB.  rection  of  Western  Tartary  and  the  Paropamisan  mountains. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius  Hyst- 
aspes  was  in  India.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  did  not 
extend  quite  so  far  as  the  previous  possessions  of  that  mon- 
arch. Part  of  India,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  In- 
dus, was  included  at  one  time  in  the  kingdom  of  B&ctria, 
possessed  by  the  Grecian  successors  of  Alexander. 

•  Wilkins's  Hctapoiesa,  f.  1«1.  g2.  UU.  1««. 
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More  sweeping  conqueBts  were  afterwards  made  by  the    book 
Mahometans  from  Afghanistan,    and   by  Tamerlane  and      ^ 
his  successors.    These  began  thirteen  centuries  after  the  j^^,,jj„j^^ 
death  of  Alexander.    In  the  year  1000  of  the  common  tans. 
em,  Mahmood  of  Qhiznee  subdued  the  greater  part  of  In-  M^ood 
dostan,  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  on  the  nation*  and 
did  what  he  could  to  abolish  all  former  systems  of  goTom* 
ment.    Death  prevented  this  savage  warrior  from  adding 
southern  India  to  his  conquests.    Kuttub,  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, founded  the  Afgh&n  (called  by  the  Hindoos  the 
Patan)  dynasty.    In  1S98,  Tamerlane  overran  India,  and^wwr- 
in  five  months  acquired  in  that  region  the  epithet  of  <^  the 
Destroyer/'    The  Mongols  whom  he  commanded  pillaged 
Delhi,  committed  every  where  the  greatest  cruelties,  and 
carried  off  an  immense  booty.    In  1526,   they  returned 
imdw  Tamerlane's  descendant  Bauber,  overthrew  the  Pa-  ^muber. 
tan  throne,  and  made  Bauber  emperor  of  Delhi.    During 
these  tremendous  invasions,  several  Indian  tribes  of  the 
warlike  caste  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  they  form- 
ed independent  states  of  greater  strength  than  the  former 
kingdoms  of  India,  and  better  qualified,  as  well  as  better 
situated,    for  maintaining  their   independence.    Some  of 
tiiese  have  become,  in  modem  times,  formidable  conquerors, 
under  the  designation  of  Mahrattas,  Seiks,  Ghoorkas,  and 
other  independent  states.    Bauber  was  the  first  Indian 
sovereign  who  received,  in  Europe,  the  title  of  the  Great 
MoguL    Humayoon,  his  son  and  successor,  had  an  ac- 
tive  and   warlike,    but   very   troubled   reign.    He  was 
deprived   of  his  kingdom,   which    fell    into  the  posses- 
sion of  Ferid,   the  Patan.    This  prince  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the   prosperity  of  his  kingdom,   by*  forming 
great  roads  between  Bengal    and   the  Indus,  establish- 
ing colonies,  posts,  and  caravanseras  for  travellers.    On 
his  death,  the  king  of  Persia  placed  Humayoon  again  on 
the  throne.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akher,  a  prince  Akber: 
renowned  for  valonr,  wisdom,  and  justice.    He  subdued 
Bengal^  extended  his  empire  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
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BOOK  south,  and  divided  it  into  twelve  provinces,  or"  soobaJneSf 
^  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  districts  or  drears,  com- 
prehending  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  pergunnah$. 
Ayeen  The  history  of  Akber,  written  by  his  vizier  Abul  Fazel, 
^^'y'  describes  the  divisions,  the  population,  industry,  revenues, 
and  topography  of  this  emperor's  possessions.  The  work 
is  known  under  the  title  of  Ayen  Akbery,  or  "Tlie  Mir- 
ror of  Akber/'  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  its  splendour, 
Aoreog-  the  kingdom  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  Aurengzebe, 
'^  ^*  the  grandson  of  Akber,  who,  after  deposing  his  father^ 
took  violent  possession  of  the  throne,  and  oppressed  the 
nation  by  all  sorts  of  vexations.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn 
from  the  rent  of  cultivated  land  a  revenue  of  900  millions 
of  francs,  and  to  have  kept  up  an  army  of  a  million  of 
men.  Aurengzebe  is  in  a  great  measure  the  author  of 
the  modem  political  constitution  of  Indostan.  He  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  province  a.Soobah,  or  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  name  of  nabobs  to  whom  were  consigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  the  disposal  of  civil  employments. 
Each  nabob  possessed  .in  a  different  province  a  portion  of 
land  from  which  he  drew  his  own  maintenance,  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  harassing  the  principalities 
in  which  he  commanded.  Several  provinces  contained 
principalities  governed  by  their  own  rajahs,  who  paid  tri- 
bute, and  furnished  troops  to  the  emperor.  The  circars 
were  go%xmed  by  zemindars,  a  sort  of  feudatory  nobles, 
who  acted  as  judges,  and  collectors  of  the  revenue.  Au- 
rengzebe was  obliged  to  make  war  on  the  Mahrattas,  and 
in  the  end  paid  them  a  fourth  part  of  his  revenues.  The 
Seiks  also  made  incursions  into  his  territories,  and  were  re- 
pulsed. Aurengzebe  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  90.  Un- 
der his  reign,  the  Mogul  empire  extended  from  the  10th  to 
the  S5th  degree  of  latitude,  and  included  a  population  of 
more  than  sixty-four  millions. 
Decline  of  The  successors  of  Aurengzebe,  too  weak  to  defend  so 
I^pire.^"^  vast  an  empire  against  the  warlike  nations  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  saw  it,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  reduc- 
ed by  unsuccessful  wars  to  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
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Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  made  an  incursion,  in  which  he^    book 
with  little  trouble,  carried  off  immense   treasures  from      ^ 
Delhi,  though  he  afterwards  lost  one  half  of  it  in  recross-  — — — " 
ing  the  desert    The  Afghans  having  obtained  possession 
of  a  part  of  this  booty,  now  disputed  the  empire  of  India 
vitb  the  Mahrattas.    In  1761,  150,000  Mahometans  un- 
der Abdala  king  of  the  Afghans,  were  victorious  in  the 
fiunoos  battle  of  Delhi,  in  which  they  were  opposed  by 
200,000   Mahrattas.     Byt   the   prospects   thus   afforded 
them  were  not  followed  up  with  sufficient  zeal,  and  the 
empire,  broken  down  into  a  plurality  of  governments  under 
nabobs  who  set  up  for  independence,  was  undermined  by 
another  race  of  invaders,  who  from  Europe  visited  India,  Jj>^'"8ion of 
actuated  by  national  ambition  and  commercial  enterprise ;  ""^P*"*** 
accompanied  in  some  instances,  with  an  ardent  spirit  of 
religious  proselytism. 

An  extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  countries 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  been,  by  different  routes,  main- 
tained from  remote  times.  The  Romans  established  a  com- 
monication  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Hie  conquests  of  the  Saracens ;  but  restored  again  by  the 
Mamelukes,  and  conducted  by  the  Venetians. 

At  length  the  Portuguese,  under  Yasco  de  Gama,  having  Enterprisev 
discovered  the  passage  by  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  landed  f^^^J^""'' 
At  Calicut  in  1498,  and,  after  acquiring  considerable  infiu- 
^ce  by  their  political  intrigues  among  the  native  princes, 
^k  possession  of  Goa,  under  Albuquerque,  in  1508,  and 
«njoyed  a  lucrative  trade,  as  well  as  great  power,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  India,  though  weakened  by  internal  jealousies 
and  discords,  till  supplanted  by  the  Dutch.     The  latter  The  Dutch, 
began  their  commercial  enterprises  in  1594,  and  in  1660, 
and  1663,  after  having  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  their 
establishments  in  Malacca  and  Ceylon,  they  drove  them 
from  the  most  of  their  possessions  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar^ 
and  obtained  establishments  of  factories  for  themselves  on 
the  Coromandel  coast 

The  French,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  on  Surat '^•^""^^ 
and  Trincomaiee,  took  St  Thome,  near  Madras,  in  167£, 
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sooK    which  was  afterwards  taken  from  them  by  the  native  king 

^      of  Oolconda^  aided  by  the  Dutch ;  and  ihe  French  scttlc- 

ment  at  Pondicherry  was  formed  of  the  wreck  of  that  prior 

Auitriani.  establishment  In  1720,  a  small  Austrian  fleet  from  Ostend 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  the  interference  of 

Baaei.  jjiat  power  was  discontinued  by  agreement  The  Danes 
without  engaging  in  measures  of  hostility  with  any  power, 
European,  or  native,  obtained  liberty  from  the  Raja  of 
Tanjore,  to  form  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar. 

EogUth.  England,  however,  has  proved  much  more  successful  in 
acquiring  an  ascendency  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  any 
other  power. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1600, 
after  the  favourable  accounts  of  India  brought  home  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  that  the  English  first  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile enterprises  in  this  direction.  They  obtained  esta- 
blishments of  factories  at  different  places  in  succession; 
at  Surat,  in  1612 ;  at  Madras,  in  1653 ;  and  on  the  Hoogly, 
in  Bengal,  in  1645.  In  1668  the  strong  island  of  Bombay, 
which  Charles  II.  had  received  when  he  married  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  was  given  to  the  East  India  Company.  In 
1690  they  obtained  a  settlement  at  Fort  St  David,  near 
Madras.  Fort  William  was  built  in  1700.  The  different 
factories  contained  valuable  stores,  which  always  furnished 

Origin  of    ready  cargoes  for  the  ships.      The  native  governments 

their  power  being  sometimes  insecure  in  themselves,  or  unable  to  give 
the  English  factories  the  necessary  protection,  the  latter 
were  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  their  own 
soldiers.  These  defensive  arrangements  became  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  future  power. 

Abnsei.  About  the  year  1744,  the  English  power  in  India  oh* 
tained  a  decided  ascendency  over  that  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations ;  and  in  the  first  instance,  no  rapacity 
or  injustice  could  exceed  those  which  were  practised 
by  the  servants  of  that  Company,  particularly  in  Ben- 
gal, where  they  insisted  on  engrossing  the  whole  internal 
trade  of  the  country;  deposed  one  nabob,  and  establish- 
ed another  different  times  in  succecrsion ;  securing  at  each 
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revolution  an  aggrandizement  of  their  own  possessions,  to-    book 
gather  with  a  boon  of  ready  treasure :    For  raising  the      ^* 
latter,  the  Mahometan  rulers  were  obliged  to  oppress  the  -~— "* 
people  to  the  utmost,  and  after  all,  were  deposed  for  not 
fulfilling  engagements   which  were  really   impracticable. 
The  Company  at  home  sometimes  remonstrated  against 
these,  and  other  nefarious  practices;  and,  sometimes  aim- 
ed at  a  more  decent  and  moderate  manner  of  conducting 
them;  but  the  avarice  of  their  servants  on  that  distant 
station,  which  removed  them  in  a  great  measure  from  im- 
mediate  control,   and  rendered  ultimate  responsibility  a 
matter  both  tedious  and  difficult,  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity.    In  1765  the  po- 
litical subjugation  of  Bengal  to  the  direct  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  completed,  and  Lord  Olive  assumed  the  supreme 
command  in  India.    The  servants  of  the  Company  now  en- 
riched themselves,  while  the  Company  was  reduced  to  po- 
verty and  difficulty.    The  Company,  in  order  to  realize 
their  views  of  profit,  took  into  their  own  hands  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  the  land*  a  measure  which,  by  sub- 
verting all  former  arrangements  in  property,  was  followed 
by  a  wide   spread   scene  of  defalcation,   oppression,   and 
misery.    The  ruin  of  the  fertile  but  unfortunate  Bengal 
was  completed  by  a  famine  in  1770  and  1771,  arising  not 
from  a  monopoly  in  rice  as  has  been  asserted,  but  from  a 
failure  of  two  successive  crops,  by  which  about  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants   perished.     Yet  the   revenue   was   vio- 
lently kept  up  to  its  former  standard.     In  other  parts  of 
India  the   British   power  continued   to  extend.     In  1765 
the  Circai%  were  given  up  to  that  nation.     In  1769  Hy- 
der  Ali    was  defeated.     In   1774   the    British  conquered 
ftohilcund.     In  1778  they  took  some  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Guzerat  and  the  Concan  from  the  Mahrattas.    They  were, 
in  1780,  involved  in  another  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  which 
terminated  in  1784  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  his  suc- 
cessor Tippoo. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  political  divisions  of  In-  Poi»*Jc;* 

j^  A  .*  .       .  .  ^  State  of  iD- 

wwtan,  aa  they  existed  in  1784.  diaiiii7t4: 
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BOOK    ^.—-British  potsessiong. 
If  1.  The  whole  soobah  of  Bengal  io  fall  sovereigntj. 

•^—         2.  The  greater  part  of  Bahar. 

3.  The  district  of  Benares. 

4.  The  district  of  iMidnapore  in  Orissa. 
6.  Foar  of  the  6ve  northern  Circars. 

6.  The  Jaghire  Id  the  Camatic,  with  a  little  additional  terri- 

tory. 

7.  The  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette. 

8.  The  Doab  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  extending  to  within 

forty  miles  of  Delhi,  taken  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
B.— Belonging  to  the  Seiks. 

1.  The  province  of  Lahore. 

2.  The  principal  part  of  Mooltan. 

3.  The  western  part  of  Delhi. 
C— To  the  Mahrattas. 

1.  The  State  of  Poonah,  called  the  western  Mahratta  State. 

2.  That  of  Berar,  or  the  eastern  State.  * 

These  two  included  the  territory  lying  between  the  confines  ofAgn, 
and  the  river  Krishna,  and  great  part  of  Adjitncre. 
D.— To  the  Nizam. 

1.  Golconda. 

2.  The  principal  part  of  Dowletabad. 

3.  The  western  part  of  Berar. 

4.  Guntoor,  one  of  the  northern  Circars. 
iE.— To  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Mahomet  All. 

The  whole  country  lying  between  the  Circar  of  Guntoor  and 
Cape  Comorin. 
F.— To  Tippoo  Sultan. 

1.  Mysore. 

2.  Bednore. 

3.  Coimbatoor. 

4.  Canara. 

5.  Diodignl 

6.  Some  countries  iu  the  north,  conquered  by  Hyder. 

The  district  of  Rampoor,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
mountains,  was  held  by  a  Rohilla  chief.  Some  of  the 
Rajepoot  states  enjoyed  a  precarious  and  feeble  indepen- 
dence, subjected  to  perpetual  insults  from  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  the  northern  mountains  continued  in  the  possession  of 
obscure  independent  sovereigns,  who  took  no  part  in  tiic 
political  disturbances  of  Indostan. 
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The  evident  contrast  between  this  table  and  the  present    book 
political  state  of  this  extensive  country,  as  it  has  been  un-      ^ 
folded  in  the  preceding  pages,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  ' 

detail  the  pai-ticular  political  and  military  transactions,  by  stau?**'^ 
means  of  which  the  British  power  in  India  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  secured  against  the  different  interests  which 
had  been  opposed  to  it.  Nor  would  it  suit  our  work  to 
delineate  the  characters,  or  appreciate  the  conduct,  of  those 
governors  and  military  leaders,  to  whom  the  affairs  of  India 
have  been  committed. 

Their  general  policy  has  been  already  sufficiently  ap-  ^n^^  po- 
parent.  The  jealousies  of  the  political  parties  have  been  ^^' 
tamed  to  account  by  them  for  effecting  gradual  encroach- 
ments. These  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  lost  much  of 
their  character  of  violence.  An  appearance  of  moderation 
has  been  kept  up,  sometimes  founded  in  principle,  and 
sometimes  in  the  dictates  of  a  cautious  system  of  aggran- 
dizement.  Offers  made  by  princes  to  subject  themselves 
and  their  country  to  the  English,  have  been  refused. 
In  many  cases  the  acceptance  of  such  offers  would  have 
embroiled  them  in  disputes  with  other  petty  states,  to  the 
disturbance  of  their  present  rule,  and  the  injury  of  their 
fiitore  prospects.  It  is  also  true  that  the  dread  of  posses- 
ing  too  extended  an  empire,  one  which,  to  use  a  common 
place  phrase  of  little  meaning,  would  fall  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weight,  has  had  some  influence,  especially  with  the 
East  India  Company ;  but  this  dread  has  yielded  to  cir- 
camstances  apparently  imposing  on  them  the  imperious 
necessity  of  taking  the  reins  into  their  own  hands,  some- 
times in  order  to  avoid  perpetual  molestation  from  a  tnr« 
bolent  neighbour,  sometimes  to  give  order  to  a  territory 
which  otherwise  was  a  certain  prey  to  a  wretched  anarchy, 
and  sometimes  to  terminate  scenes  of  wanton  inhumanity 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  perpetuated.  These^ 
and  other  necessities  have  often  been  perceived  and  act- 
ed on  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  who  have 
taken  on  themselves  more  responsibility  than  was  allowed 
them. 
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BOOK       Different  princes  who  have  submitted  to  the  English 
^      from  necessity,  have  still  sighed  for  independent  rale,  have 
— ^""^  cherished  against  their  masters  all  sorts  of  hostile  designs, 
have  broken  their  pledged  faith,  and  raised  the  arm  of  in- 
effectual opposition,  after  repeated  forgiveness  of  their  for- 
mer treacheries. 

General         Xhe  fate  of  the  native  and  Mahometan  rulers  has  excit- 
veiulte* 

ed  the  sympathy  of  many  Europeans,  whose  feelings  are 

chiefly  reserved  for  persons  of  rank  and  power,  while  the 
lot  of  the  mass  of  the  population  has  met  with  less  con- 
sideration. With  those  who  cherish  extended  philanthro- 
py the  present  preponderance  of  Great  Britain  in  India 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  regret  Principles  of  humanity, 
moderation,  and  justice,  to  the  benefits  of  which  the  Hin- 
doos had  from  time  immemorial  been  strangers,  are  thus  in- 
troduced among  them  in  full  operation, 
^teroai  The  proceedings  of  all  who  are  concerned  are,  at  this 
^  moment^  brought  more  and  more  into  the  view  of  an  im- 
partial European  public,  and  a  great  desire  is  every  where 
manifested  to  render  the  existing  influence  as  beneficial  as 
possible  to  all  riasses  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  In- 
dia. In  the  internal  arrangements  much  improvement  has 
been  attempted.  The  land  wliich,  in  that  country,  had 
always  been  considered  as  the  property  of  the  government, 
has  been  given  to  the  natives  as  their  pt^rmanent  property. 
State  of  The  zemindars,  who,  though  persons  of  rank  in  the  country, 
property.  ***•'  formerly  been  merely  hereditary  collectors  of  the  land- 
tax,  are  made  the  landholders,  and  the  ryots,  or  rulti- 
yators,  dependent  on  tliem,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  far- 
mers in  Great  Britain.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  cases  the  privileges  of  tlie  ryots  are 
by  this  arrangement  abridged ;  and  the  zemindars,  not  hav- 
ing acquired  the  proper  feelings  of  landholders,  have  acted 
the  part  of  avaricious  extortioners  towards  their  tenantry. 
In  other  cases  this  natural  aristocracy  has  made  use  of  the 
power  which  was  given  them,  to  sell  their  estates,  which 
have  in  the  transfer  been  parcelled  out  among  small  pro- 
prietors.   In  some  districts  the  partition  of  the  inheritances 
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among  a  nnmeroas  famUy  has  co*operated  ^ih  the  cause    book 
BOW  mentioned,  to  extinguish  the  order  of  landed  gentry.  ^ 

The  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,  and  the  adminis- 
tration  of  ciTil  and  criminal  justice,  have  been  made  objects  adminit'* 
of  solicitous  attention.  These  objects  have  presented  great  ^^^  ^^ 
difficulties^  and  the  discussions  to  'which  they  have  given 
birth  have  been  {greatly  extended.*  In  the  government  of 
Bengal  the  Mahometan  system  of  law  has  been  adopted, 
because  it  had  already  been  established  in  the  practice  of 
the  courts  under  the  government  to  which  the  English 
Company  succeeded.  "Ilie  business  of  the  courts,  how- 
ever^  is  burdens(Hne  in  the  extreme^  from  the  inordinate 
propensity  to  civil  litigation  which  exists  among  the  na- 
tives, as  well  as  other  causeis  now  to  be  mentioned  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Indian  empire  at  large.  The  expense  of 
the  judicial  establishments  is  enormous,  and  the  Directors 
of  tbe  East  India  Company  do  not  think  that  they  have 
canae  to  be  satisfied  witii  tlie  arrangements  which  are 
made  by  the  colonial  au11iorities.t  In  the  governments  of 
Bombay  and  Madras,  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  are  re- 
qiectively  tried  by  tiieir  own  laws,  both  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases.  This  is  found  necessary  to  secure  their  cont- 
dence.:|:  For  this  reason  an  apparent  partiality  is  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  the  Brahmins,  when  any  one  of  tiiat 
caste  is  convicted  of  a  capital  crime.  He  is  not  subjected 
to  capital  punishment,  and  he  is  exempted  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  hard  labour.  He  has  been  sometimes  merely 
banished  to  a  distaht  part  of  India,  and  thus  dangerous 
diaracters  have  been  let  loose  on  society.  On  this  ac- 
count the  punishments  now  most  approved  are  either  soli- 
tary and  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  transportation  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  India.    The  influence  of  this  last  is  con- 

*  See  Papers  relating  to  Police,  end  administration  of  Justice,  under  the  go- 
▼ernments  of  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay,  from  1810  to  1819.  Print* 
ed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  See  a  Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil, 19th  Feb.  1819,  among  the  above  Papers,  p.  283. 

\  Observations  of  Mr.  Dunlop.    Papers,  p.  343. 
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BOOK  ceived  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  capital  execution,  while 
'•  it  is  much  less  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  vell-dispos- 
■*"—""  ed.*  The  selection  of  fit  persons  for  the  judicial  office  is 
another  important  problem.  European  judges  are  free 
from  the  motives  to  partiality  which  operate  among  many 
of  the  natives ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  their  supe- 
rior character,  their  decisions  are  in  msmj  places  regarded 
with  particular  respect  and  confidence*!  But,  labouring 
under  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter, they  are  disqualified,  in  many  cases,  for  appreciating 
the  value  of  evidence.  They  are  liable  to  be  imposed  on 
by  the  falsehoods  of  witnesses,  and  they  are  apt  to  impute 
cunning  to  persons  who  are  merely  simple  and  awkward. 
Sir  H.  Strachey,  judge  and  magistrate  of  Midnapore,  in 
his  Report  for  January,  1802,  says,  <<We  perhaps  judge 
too  much  by  rule.  We  imagine  things  to  be  incredible 
because  they  have  not  before  fallen  within  our  experienoe. 
We  constantly  mistake  extreme  simplicity  for  cunning. 
We  make  not  sufficient  allowance  for  the  loose,  vague,  and 
inaccurate  mode  in  which  the  natives  tell  a  story;  for  their 
not  conipreliending  us,  and  our  not  compi*ehending  them. 
We  hurry,  terrify,  and  confound  them,  with  our  eagerness 
and  impatience.*' 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  give  the  preference  to 
the  decisions  of  heads  of  villages,  or  other  persons  whom 
the  natives  are  accustomed  to  respect  Lieut  Wilks4 
Col.  Munro,  Col.  Read,  and  others  who  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  practical  experience  in  the  ^Mysore  country,  re- 
commend the  administration  of  justice  through  the  village 
potailSf  (or  chiefs,)  and  the  punckaits  (juries  of  five.)$ 
Col.  Munro  says,  tliat  a  native  who  has  a  good  cause  ap- 
plies for  a  punchait,  while  he  who  has  a  bad  one  seeks  the 

*  Judicial  Letter  from  Bombay.    Ibid,  p.  346.    Caae  of  Roop  Sunker,  who 
.  was  imprisoned  for  life,  and  another  Brahmin,  guilty  of  administeriiiK  poison, 
who  was  transported  to  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  for  life.    Ibid.  p.  321. 
t  Ibid.  p.  325.  328.  %  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India. 

4  Papers,  &c.  p.  289. 
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dedsion  of  an  English  collector  or  judge,  whom  he  knows  book 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  deceive.  This,  however,  does  not  ap-*  ^ 
ply  to  the  Bombay  presidency,  where  these  institutions  had  -^— ~ 
gone  into  disuse,  and  the  natives  in  those  ranks  of  life  had, 
by  unfavourable  events,  become  demoralized  and  ignorant.* 
The  punchaits  are  said  also  to  found  their  decisions  on 
considerations  different  from  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 
With  the  best  evidence  before  them,  they  seldom  award 
the  whole  of  the  amount  claimed  by  the  party,  and  rarely 
dismiss  the  most  ill-founded  demand  without  awarding  a 
certain  sum,  determined  by  their  opinion  of  the  defendant's 
wealth,  and  other  considerations  still  more  foreign  to  sub* 
stantial  justice.  A  third  expedient  is  the  appointment  of 
native  commissioners  by  the  government  to  tlie  functions 
of  judges.  In  some  places  this  measure  meets  with  praise,f 
in  others  it  is  condemned,  on  account  of  the  want  of  re- 
qiectabili  ty  of  the  individuals  who  are  willing  to  undertakes 
such  a  set  of  duties  for  the  small  salaries  allowed  them.^ 
Delays  of  justice,  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  cases§ 
and  the  latitude  of  appeal,||  have  also  been  felt,  and  called 
forth  proposals  for  reform,  such  as  the  substitution  of  oral 
instead  of  written  pleadings ;  a  limitation  of  the  right  of 
appeal ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  higher  courts  to  causes 
of  a  certain  magnitude.^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however^ 
that  among  the  means  of  simplifying  the  functions  of  courts, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  on 
law  proceedings,  and  thus,  by  throwing  an  obstacle  of 
greater  expense  in  the  way,  refusing  justice  and  protection 
to  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  are  as  well  entitled 
to  these  blessings  as  their  neighbours.  With  all  these  de« 
ductions,  however,  much  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  as 
has  already  appeared  in  some  of  our  topographical  sketches, 
particularly  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  One  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  stood  in  the  way  of  that  object  was  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  powerful  depredators,  of  intimidating  per- 

•  Papers,  kc.  p.  327.  t  Ibid.  p.  S27.  J  Ibid.  p.  «97. 

»  Ibid.  p.  299.  n  Ibid.  p.  294,  301.  IT  Ibid.  p.  340. 
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SODS  from  giving  evideiice.  It  is  not  to  be  suppoMd  ttat 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  these  particulars  has  yet 
reached  its  limit 

While  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  general  respect- 
eif  some  criminal  practices,  founded  on  hereditary  delusions, 
are  resisted.  The  murder  of  female  infants^  among  the  Ba- 
jepoots  and  some  others,  is  prohibited,  and  the  burning  of 
widows  every  where  discouraged.  A  length  of  time,  how- 
ever, will  be  requisite  to  bring  these  and  other  savage  prac- 
tices into  universal  disrepute. 
Proceed-  Attempts  are  made  to  introduce  among  the  natives  the 
^^^/i^"' principles  of  Christianity.  None  of  the  violence  which 
characterized  the  Romish  missionaries  is  practised  by  the 
English  clergy,  or  even  by  the  more  zealous  methodi3t8. 
Some  of  the  latter,  while  endeavouring  to  promote  their 
cause  by  reviling  the  character  of  Mahomet,  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  government  from  following  a  method  of  ad- 
dress which  tended  so  much  to  excite  displeasure  in  the  Ma- 
hometan part  of  the  population.  There  is  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  prudent  efforts  to  disseminate  the  truth  can  be 
more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  present  predominant 
race  than  they  proved  in  those  of  the  Dutch  nation  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon. 

An  English  author  who  was  in  India  during  tiie  latest 
great  political  changes  which  were  effected,  expresses  a  hope 
for  futurity,  which  every  well-disposed  person  must  wish 
to  entertain.  **  Perhaps,  in  some  future  age,  when  the  ge- 
nius of  Britain  shall  no  longer  lord  it  over  the  prostrate 
realms  of  Asia,  this  germ  of  liberal  institutions  of  internal 
polity  may  be  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  a  hap- 
pier era  in  these  ample  regions,— <as  the  first  lesson  of  self- 
government  which  Europeans  shall  have  taught  to  the  now 
slavish  minds  of  the  Hindoo  race,  and  which  may  have  af- 
terwards led  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  political  liberty  and 
moral  improvement'' "i^ 

*  Prineep^s  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactionf  of  Britidi 
India,  under  the  Administration  of  the  Marquii  of  Hastings,  from  1813  to  181S, 
p.  436. 
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Man  J  causes  of  iosfalrilitj  hare  been  pointed  out  by  peli- 
tidans  in  the  tenure  bj  which  the  British  nation  holds  the 


£» 


empire  of  India.  The  extensive  population  of  that  anoma- 
Ions  empira ;  its  great  distance  from  the  coonti7  of  the  ml-  in"tabfiity 
ing  nation ;  the  small  number  of  English  resident  in  India ;  °^^^^^er' 
the  wide  difference  of  religion,  manners^  and  mode  ot  Mhj 
ttie  contempt  and  odium  in  which,  on  these  accounts,  the 
pofsons  of  the  rulers  are  held ;  the  disappointment  of  those 
natives  whose  power  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  is  diminish- 
ed or  threatened ;  the  dread'  of  future  attempts  to  thwart 
flieir  opinions,  and  subvert  their  institutions;  the  opposition 
of  interests  and  inclination  which  is  liable  to  occur  between 
ike  British  who  are  resident  in  India,  and  their  government 
at  home  J  the  increase  of  the  number  of  persons  of  a  mixed 
Enropean  and  Indian  breed,  who  are  kept  in  a  subordinate 
rank^  hot  disposed  to  claim  political  rights  which  they  do 
not  enjoy,  and  whose  manners  are  considered  by  the  proud 
and  timid  part  of  the  English  as  offensively  arrogant ; — to 
tiieae,  and  many  other  internal  sources  of  insecurity,  has 
been  added  the  chance  of  invasion  from  surrounding  nations, 
whether  as  already  organized,  or  as  they  may  become  here- 
after united  under  energetiQ  leaders,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  must  be  of  short  duration.  Any  oppo- 
sition arising  fh>m  a  patriotic  spirit  among  a  people  so 
contracted  in  their  sentiments,  and  so  slavish  in  all  their 
political  feelings  as  the  Hindoos,  is  the  least  likely  of  all 
the  conceivable  sources  of  future  revolutions.  The  sepoys, 
or  native  troops  in  the  service  of  England,  participating  in 
flie  universal  political  apathy,  are  always  ready  to  serve 
with  exclusive  fidelity  the  power  which  pays  them  most  li- 
berally and  most  punctually.  Their  deeply-rooted  preju-* 
dices,  however,  require  to  be  scrupulously  respected.  Seri-, 
ous  mutinies  have  arisen  from  instances  of  imprudence  in 
tills  particular,  which  were  allayed  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
pledges  of  this  necessary  respect  were  given  to  them. 
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BMK  One  part  of  the  policy  of  England  has  hitherto  been,  to 
^  prevent  the  springing  up  of  a  numeroas  race  of  their  own 
descendants  as  colonial  settlers*  Hence»  though  there  is 
much  unoccupied  territory,  no  native  European  is  permitted 
to  establish  himself  as  a  landholder.  All  the  English  con- 
sequently are  mere  sojourners,  most  of  them  bound  tb'thdr 
native  country  by  early  recollections,  and  the  hopes  of  re- 
visiting it  after  acquiring  a  fortune.  The  pleasure  of  find- 
ing in  the  eastern  world  another  England,  as  those  do  who 
emigrate  to  America,  who  find  that  country  in  most  parti- 
culars presenting  the  same  social  comforts  and  habits  to 
which  they  have  been  early  bred,  and  separated  only  by  its 

Editical  independence,  this  pleasure  is  never  granted  to  the 
nglishman  in  India.  lie  goes  not  to  live  among  a  race  of 
friends,  but  in  a  nation  of  inferiors  and  slaves.  Whether 
this  policy  is  wise,  or  the  reverse ;  whether  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced contracted  or  liberal ;  whether  this,  or  an  opposite 
course,  would  be  productive  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  hu- 
man race,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  terms  of  future  inter- 
course in  the  event  of  India  being  by  any  means  politically 
detached  from  England,  these  are  questions  merely  fitt^ 
to  occupy  the  speculative  politician  in  his  closet,  and  per- 
haps not  necessarily  involved  in  the  great  objects  of  an  ulti- 
mate diffusion  of  iutelligence  and  of  happiness  over  India. 
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Table  of  the  Jlrea  and  Popvlaiion  of  the  Modem  States  of  book 
Indostan  for  1820.  i- 


British  Territory. 

Bengal,  Babar,  and  Benares 

Additions  in  Indostan  since  A.D.  1766  .  .  . 
Unrwal,  Kumaoon,  and  the  tract  between  tbe 
Sutledge  and  Jnmna 

Total  uiider  tbe  Bengal  Presidency    • 

Madras  Presidency 

Bombay  Presidency •    • 

Territories  in  tbe  Deccan,  &c.  acquired  since 
1815,  and  not  yet  attacbed  to  any  Presidency 


Total  British  territory 


British  Allies  and  Tributaries. 

TheNizaiD 

Tbe  Nagpoor  Raja 

Tbe  King  of  Oude 

Tbe  Guirowar 

Kotab,  6«M)0— Boondee,  2,500— Bopau],—fiOOO  . 

Tbe  Mysore  Kaja    • 

Tbe  Satarah  Raja 

Tra?ancore,  6000— Cncbin,  2000 

Under  the  Rajas  of  Joodpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odey- 
poor,  Bicanere,  Jesselroere,  and  other  Raje- 
poot  chief's;  Uolcar,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Rovr 
of  Catch,  and  niimerotH  other  petty  native 
chiefs ;  >»eilL8,  Gonds,  Bheels,  Colies,  and  Cat- 
ties, all  comprehended  within  the  line  of 
British  protection 

Total  British  and  their  Allies    .... 

Indeperoent  States. 

Tbe  Raja  of  Nepal 

Tbe  Itaja  of  Lahore  (Runjeet  Singh} .... 

Tbe  Ameers  of  Sinde 

Sclndia's  Dominions 

Belonging  to  tbe  Afgh&n  Empire 


British 

Sq.  Miles. 


162,00r 
148,00c 

18,000 


328,000 

154,000 

11,000 

60,000 


553,000 


96,000 
70,000 
20,n00 
18,000 
14,000 
27.000 
14,000 
8,000 


L 


Total 


283,000 


1,103,000 


Population. 


39,000,000 
18,000,000 

500,000 


57,500,000 

15.000  000 

2,500,000 

8,ooo,oqp 


53,000 
50,1)00 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 


1,280,000 


83,000,000 


10^000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000,000 
2,O(K).006 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
K.WO^OOO 
1,4K)0,000 


15,000,000 


123,000,000 


2,000,000 
3.000,000 
1,000,000 
4.000,000 
1,000,000 


134,000,000 
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BOOK    "^^te  of  ihe  Mlitary  Farce$  of  the  British  in  IndiOf  as  laid 
X.  before  Parliamenl  in  1819. 


Kiog*B  Troo|M,  CaTalry 4,C8S 

Do.           lofantrj 17,8i8 

Eui  India  Company's  European  Artillery         ...  4,583 

Do.                   European  Infantry           ...  8,120 

Do.                   Native  Caralry       ....  t1,011 

Do.                   Native  Infantry       ....  132,815 

Do.                   NaUte  ArUllery     ....  0,7fi» 

Irregular  Native  Cavalry 7,650 

Do.      Native  Infantry 17/tt2 

InvaHdi  and  F«niioners      •       - 6fi7S 

Grand  ToUl       •       -       -  213.454 

Efficient  British  Armlei  in  the  Field  in  1818      -       -       -  95,000 

With  nine  followers  to  every  two  fighting  men  -       •       -  427,500 

Making  an  aggregate  of ^82;500 


Sicca  Ropeei. 
RiTtvuB  or  ivnT  Discbiptioh  ih  1817, 1818  -  150,871,0€0 
Ac^visiTiovs  111  1818 14,358^ 

171,230,013 

Or,  19,802,6801. 
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Table  of  the  Prindpal  Oeographical  Positions  of  Indostan,   book 
according  to  the  most  recent  astronomical  Ohservaiims.  ^ 


CapeComorin    -    - 
Aojeogo  road     -    • 


Cochio 9 

Craogaoora    .    •    .  10 

Telicbeny     ...  11 

Caoanore  •    -    ^    .  11 

Goa 15 

Idem     -    -    -    .  15 

Idem     ....  15 

Bombay   ....  18 

Idem     ....  18 

Baaiein    «...  19 

Din,  (cape)    •    -    -  20 

Idem  -  -  •  .  20 
Maddi  Bender,  (at  the 

month  of  the  Indns)  25 

Fondicherrj  ...  11 
Fort  St.  George,  (M». 

drat)     ....  13 

Point  DoTj   ...  16 

Point  Godarerj  -    -  16 

Gai^uBi     ....  19 

Balasore  -  -  .  •  |21 
CalentU  -    -    - 


Lat.  N. 


Long.  E. 
fromliOnd. 


55    0 
40 


deg.iniii.ae& 

7739  15 

07655   15 


45 
51 
38 
31  0 
28  20 
58  0 
55  43 
19  0 


40  0 
55  41 


4  54 
6  0 


70  42  45 

68  50  15 
79  51  45 


80  29  0 
80  30  15 
45  082  40  15 
22  3085  18 
30  2087  10  15 


22  35    0  88  10    0 


Authorities. 


Hamilton  Moore. 
Elmore,   British  Mariner's 
DirectoiT. 
56  30  76  16  15ConDai88.  des  Toms. 
52    0(75    5  15  Brit.  Mar.  Direct 
75  26  15     Idem. 
75  24  15CoQDai8S.  des  Terns. 
073  45  15  Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 
Id.         Conoaiss.  des  Tems. 
Id.         Pennant,  Rennel. 
72  38  15  Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 

Id.         Niebuhr. 
72  40  15ConBaiB8.  desTeau. 
42    070  47  15     Idem. 
44    070  42  45  Elmore. 


Rosily. 

Connaiss.  des  Tems. 


Idem. 
Brit  Mar.  Direct. 

Idem. 

des  Terns. 
Ritchie  and  Playsted. 
Elmore. 


15  Connaiss. 


Cape  Dondra     -    • 
Trineomalee,  (road) 


t  5  47 
18^ 


Cetlon. 

0180  41  451      Idem. 
0|81  27  15|     Idem. 


Caroly- 


Laooaditis. 
jlO  30    0|72  34  15|ManneTlllette. 
Malditbs. 


North  P6lnt 
^Idem    . 
SoQth  Point 


7  5  0174  4  15 
7  15  0^73  40  15 
0  40.oa«||74  45  15 


Topping,  quoted  by 
Brit.  Mar.  Direct 
Idem. 
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FABT  I. 


Cantaifiing  a  general  Jlccount  of  this  region  ;  and  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Birman  Empire. 

BOOK  The  only  region  wliich  remains  to  complete  our  descrip- 
^^  tion  of  Asia  is  that  situated  between  China  and  Indostan^ 
'  comprehending  the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Ton- 
Chin-in^  quin,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Siam,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  We  have  at  present  no  generic 
name  in  universal  use  for  this  region.  There  has  been  a 
want  of  etymological  felicity  in  the  formation  of  such  as 
have  been  proposed  for  it.  It  is  often  called  <<  the  Penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges."  It  contains  two  well  marked 
peninsulas ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  even  less  entitled  to  be 
called  a  peninsula  than  the  Deccan  of  Indostan,  since  a 
portion  of  it  would  be  comprehended  within  the  general 
outline  of  the  continent,  supposing  the  projections  to  be 
left  out.  Probably  this  appellation  was  first  apidied  by 
persons  who  only  had  in  view  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  was  extended  to  the  remainder  with  a  mixture  of  care- 
lessness and  reluctance  for  want  of  a  better.  Among 
other  appellations  also  in  use,  are  the  less  exceptionable 
ones  of  <<  India  beyond  the  Ganges,"  <<  Exterior  India,'' 
and  <<  Further  India.''    As  part  of  this  region  was  once 
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subject  to  the  Chinese  governmciit,  and  most  of  the  races  book 
which  inhabit  it  resemble  the  Chinese  more  or  less  in  figure^  ^^ 
physiognomy,  and  complexion,  as  well  as  in  manners,  re-  • 
ligion,  and  language,  the  new  name  of  Indo-China  has  been 
invented  for  it,  and  conceived  to  possess  the  recommenda- 
tions of  euphony  and  expi*essiveness.  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  subjection  of  this  entire  region  at  any  period 
to  the  Chinese.  The  name  of  Chinfi  belongs  to  one  well- 
known  empire,  and  could  not,  without  impropriety,  be 
applied  to  another  country,  unless  it  were  to  another  em- 
pire or  kingdom,  which  might,  in  tliat  case,  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  addition  of  some  epithet  This  is  done  in  the 
instance  of  the  kingdom  called  Cochin-China,  (or  Marshy 
China.)  Even  that  name  has  an  awkwarkness  which  is 
repugnant  to  good  taste,  though  sanctioned  by  so  long 
usage  that  no  alteration  is  likely,  in  that  instance,  to  be 
proposed.  But  it  does  not  afford  an  example  worthy  of 
being  followed  in  fabricating  a  new  name,  especially  for 
a  country  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  states.  It  will,  there- 
fore, he  better  to  retain  the  term  India  as  the  leading  name* 
of  this  region.  There  will  be  less  violence  in  extending 
the  name  of  India  to  the  confines  of  China,  than  in  extend- 
ing that  of  China  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. India  is  more  of  a  generic  term  than  China,  and  this 
whole  territory  resembles  India  in  various  particulars,  and, 
among  others,  in  the  political  feature  of  being  divided  into 
several  independent  states,  which  have  seldom  been  long 
united  either  by  federal  co-operation  or  by  conquest  It 
will  be  very  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  partial 
Chinese  character  which  it  exhibits  the  foundation  of  a 
subordinate  part  of  its  name.  The  term  China  may  be 
attached  to  that  of  India  in  the  form  of  a  genitive  or  ad- 
jective epithet  That  country  is  not  an  Indo-China — a 
China  resembling  India.  It  is  rather  a  Chinese  India — an 
India  with  Chinese  features.  We  would,  therefore,  pro- 
pose a  name  for  it  expressive  of  this  idea  in  a  condensed 
form,  by  prefixing  a  single  syllable  to  the  term  India.  In- 
fluenced by  these  considerations,  we  shall  use  with  our 
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readers  the  freedom  (which,  after  this  explaiiati<»»  we  hdpe 
will  not  appear  a  great  one)  of  henceforth  designating  this 
'  region  under  the  appellation  of  Chin-India.    We  employ  it 

with  some  confidence,  as  one  which  will,  not  only  like  other 
names,  be  rendered  smooth  by  familiar  use^  but  will  secors 
the  acquiescence  of  philological  criticism. 
Physical  This  Tast  countiy,  extending  from  Bengal  Bay  ta  the 
structure.  ijiiIuq^q  q^  jg  gcarpely  known  except  along  its  shores. 
Hie  interior  presents  a  field  of  useless  and  troublesome 
conjectures.  The  whole,  howeyer,  seems  to  be  formed  by 
three  or  four  chains  of  mountains,  which  proceed  from 
Thibet,  and  run  south  in  directions  parallel  to  one  another. 
Between  these  mountain  ranges  are  situated  three  long  and 
magnificeirt  ralleys,  besides  several  of  a  subordinate  rank* 
These  yalleys  are  watered  by  three  great  riyers;  tiiait  of 
Aya,  that  of  Siam,  and  that  of  Cambodia.  The  higher 
parts  of  these  riyers,  though  laid  down  in  our  maps,  we 
unknown.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  all  the  three  arise 
in  the  high  mountains,  or  if  this  is  the  case  only  with  one 
of  them,  which,  fhim  that  causey  has  a  much  longer  cowse 
flian  the  other  two. 
Uncertain-  The  nan-poo  of  Thibet,  which  d'Anyille  considered  as 
ttMorigh!  identical  with  the  river  of  Ava,  is  decidedly  the  Brahma* 
rivers  P^tra,*  (commonly  called  the  Booram-pooter,)  which  joins 
the  Ganges,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  first 
river  of  Chin-India  is  the  Irawaddy  or  IrabaUyf  flie  great 
river  of  Ava,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Ken-^oo  of  Thibet 
though  Ihe  point  is  not  substantiated.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  we  know  nothing  for  certain  of  the  length  of 
the  Ken-poo :  only,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  four  or  five 
great  rivers  should  descend  from  the  same  table-land^  pre- 
serving a  perfect  parallelism,  and  so  close  together^  that 
flie  breadth  of  territory  allowed  tiiem  scarcely  affords  Toom 
to  mark  thmi  in  our  maps.  If  the  Thaluan,  or  tiie  river  of 
Martaban,  has,  as  some  assert,  a  longer  course  than  the 
Irabatty,  we  must  consider  the  Ken-poo  as  one  of  its  tri* 
btttaries^  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  Ihe  chief  river  of 
Dhe  great  valley  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Arracan 
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and  ttofle  of  SittB.    D'Anville  considers  the  riiwrs  of  Mar^   BOW 
taban  and  Pegu  as  two  mouths  of  one  great  river.    Modem     ^^ 
Snglish  travellers  tell  us  that  the  river  of  Pegu  is  small^ 
and  rises  but  a  short  way  from  the  sea.    But  these  un-^ 
doabtedly  mean  some  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Pa* 
ga  river  of  d'Anville.    Thus  d'Anville^  in  assigning  theD'AnTiUe 
course  of  the  Noo-Kian,  which  comes  from  Thibet  tlirough  l^^^^t 
China  to  the  river  of  Pegu^  and  Buchanan,  in  giving  thattiontoBu- 
course  to  the  Thaluan  or  river  of  Martaban,  have  told  us^  ^"^ 
Frecisely  the  same  thing ;  and  the  whole  correction  which 
Dr.  Buchanan  believes  himself  to  have  made  reduces  itself 
to  that  of  giving  a  different  application  from  d'AnviUe  to 
the  designation  of  **  river  of  Pegu.'*    For  our  own  part»  we  pinion  on 
consider  the  Noo-Kian  as  very  probably  the  river  of  Siam»  siamr'  ° 
the  Meinam.    Of  all  the  rivers  of  these  countries  this  has 
the  highest  and  most  regular  inundations ;  whence  it  is  rea* 
sonable  to  trace  its  sources  to  the  most  distant  mountains  in 
the  centre  of  Thibet.    Besides,  we  find  that  great  gul£i 
generally  receive  large  rivers.    Loubere  has  given  no  plan* 
aible  reason  for  the  opposite  opinion.    He  never  saw  the 
pretended  sources  to  which  he  assigns  a  much  more  southerly 
sitaation*    Yet  his  views  are  hitherto  followed  in  all  the 
maps,  nor  have  we»  in  our  atlas,  represented  it  agreeably 
to  the  opinion  which,  after  mature  reflection,  we  have  here 
Tentored  to  express.'^' 

The  course  of  the  Mei-Kong,  the  river  of  Cambodia,  is.  Different 
on  the  contrary,  represented  as  very  long.    It  is  consider*  ThV^wer 
ed  as  the  same  which  passes  through  Laos.    But  Duhalde  Mei-Kong. 
•ays,  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese,  the 
capital  of  Laos  was  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  that 
oi  Siam.    D'Anville  and  Arrowsmitfa  agree  in  making  it 
proceed  from  the  Thibetian  Alps,  where,  according  to  the 
former  of  these  geographers,  it  is  called  Lantsang-Riang, 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  Sat-Choo.    Both  make  it  pass 
through  Yunnan.    It  would  be  somewhat  singular  for  so 
iMg  a  river  to  travel  to  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  be- 

*  This  refers  to  the  French  atlas  accompanying  M.  Malte-Brun's  work. 
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BOOK  fore  finding  an  outlet  That  course  requires  also  to  be 
^^  reconciled  with  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese^  who  make 
-*~"""  the  chief  river  of  Laos  to  communicate  with  that  of  Siam. 
Bhall  wcy  for  this  purpose,  admit,  with  Dalrjmple,  an  arm 
of  the  river  called  Annan,  to  unite  the  Meinam  to  the 
Mei-Kong,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cassiquiari  connects 
the  Rio-Negro  with  the  Orinoco  i  All  this  is  again  con- 
tradicted by  the  account  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  M.  Wust- 
hofy  who,  after  saying  tliat  the  Mei-kong,  or  the  river  of 
Cambodia,  has  a  course  of  300  miles,  represents  its  sources 
as  in  the  north  of  Pegu,  fifty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Laos;  two  data  which,  even  taken  abstractedly,  are  not 
easily  rendered  consistent.  We  are  informed  too,  by  a 
recent  traveller,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  des- 
cribe Laos  as  a  table  land  without  any  large  river."*^  Ad- 
mitting this  opinion,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  two 
rivers  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  some  communication, 
but  we  should  always  consider  that  of  Siam  as  having  the 
most  distant  sources. 
SMaboL""  ^*  ^^'^  ^^  readily  anticipated,  that  the  direction  of  the 
the  moun-  mountains  of  Chin-India  must  be  a  subject  of  still  greater 
uncertainty  5  and  accordingly  we  find  this  very  difficult  to 
determine  amidst  the  chaos  of  contradictions  advanced  by 
travellers. 

Of  the  four  chains  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, that  which  separates  the  Birman  empire  from  Bengal 
becomes  gradually  lower  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan,  till  it 
is  lost  in  small  hills  before  reaching  Cape  Negrais. 

The  second,  which  seems  to  surpass  all  the  others  in 
height  as  well  as  in  length,  separates  Pegu  and  Ava  from 
the  kingdom  of  Siam;  then  stretches  along  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula* of  Malacca,  and  ends  in  Cape  Romania,  in  the 
straits  of  Sincapore.  That  cape  is  the  southern  extremity 
of  Asia. 

Of  the  third  chain  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  It 
seems  to  separate  the  kingdom  of  Siam  fi*om  those  of  Cam- 

*  See  afterwards  our  account  of  Laos  and  Lac-Tho. 
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bodia  and  Laos.  Perhaps  it  takes  an  oblique  direction  book 
between  Laos  and  Cambodia;  perhaps  it  gives  off  branch-  ^^ 
es  which  encircle  a  central  plateau.  In  the  south  it  is 
considered  as  running  along  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Siam  to  its  extremity,  where  Cape  Cambodia  separates 
that  gulf  from  the  Chinese  sea.  But  that  cape  is  formed 
of  low  land ;  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  being  the 
termination  of  a  mountain  chain. 

The  fourth  chain  is  somewhat  better  known.  It  rises 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  bounds  Tonquin 
and  Cochin-China  on  the  west,  separating  them  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  For  elevation  and  for 
extent  this  chain  seems  to  rank  among  the  most  consider- 
able in  Asia. 

To  these  imperfect  notions  of  the  physical  structure  of  ciiiMte. 
the  Chin-Indian  region,  we  are  obliged  to  add  information 
still  more  uncertain  on  the  other  leading  points  of  its  phy- 
sical geography.  The  observations  which  travellers  have 
made  on  the  climate  of  the  interior  have  all  been  hasty  and 
imperfect.  It  undoubtedly  contains  several  temperate  re- 
gions. Such  are  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Birman 
empire.  The  coasts  are  liable  to  intense  heats.  Tet  these 
are  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes,  which  are  cooler  and 
more  humid  than  those  of  Indostan.  But,  as  the  seasons 
vary  with  the  exposure  of  the  different  coasts,  the  particu- 
lars will  enter  into  the  descriptions  of  the  respcctiye  coun- 
tries. 

The  periodical  inundation  of  the  low  valleys  by  the  ris-  inunda- 
ing  of  the  rirers  is  a  circumstance  common  to  all  this  re-  **°°** 
gion.    But  they  observe  different  periods,  and  thus  shew 
that  the  mountains  or  table  lands  in  which  they  take  their 
rise  must  be  at  unequal  distances. 

The  joint  operation  of  the  great  heat  and  humidity  im-  ^f^JJ[**^ 
parts  to  the  vegetation  of  Chin-India  a  character  of  sin-  getation. 
gular  vigour  and  magnificence.    The  contrasts  of  barren- 
ness and  fertility  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking 
manner.    A  burning  sun  reduces  to  the  state  of  a  light 
powder^  or  to  that  of  a  crust  hard  as  rock^  those  soils 
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BOOK   vlia*e  ibe  rain-water  does  not  £aU  in  tbe  reqaifiitB  abun- 
'^     dancoy  or  remain  sufficiently  long.    Bat  along  the  maripns 
_      of  the  riversy  and  on  tbe  sides  of  the  mountains,  an  eternal 
vendare  and  an  aspect  of  peculiar  grandeur,  from  tower- 
ing tops  and  extended  foliage,  characterize  the  mighty 
trees  of  those  climates,  in  comparison  of  which  the  ^  kings 
of  our  forests''  dwindle  to  the  rank  of  humUe  yaaaalfi. 
These  giants  of  the  yegetable  creation  are  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  herbs,  which  exhibit  in  their  towers  and  firoits, 
forms  the  most  singular  and  diversified,  and  colours  tbe 
most  vivid,  while  they  dispense  flavours  and  odours  the 
most  delicious. 
Fonttf.        Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the 
Moexylum  Terum,  or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal- 
wood, which  are  used  as  perfumes  in  all  the  palaces  of  the 
east.    Tbe  teak  of  that  country  surpasses  the  English  oak 
for  durability  in  ship-building.    The  iron-tree  is  quite  com- 
mon.   Tbe  true  ebony  is  indigenous  in  Cochin-Cbina*    In 
every  district  we  find  the  sycamore,  the  indian  fig,  and  tbe 
banana,  which,  by  the  exuberance  of  its  large  leaves,  forms 
a  grove  of  itself.    There  are  other  trees  rivalling  theae  in 
beauty  or  in  statdiness ;  such  are  the  Bignonias,  the  £ui- 
palms,  the  Cabphyttum,  which  shoots  up  higher  tiian  tbe 
lune,  tbe  Jfdudea  orientalis,  and  tbe  JigaUocam  of  CocUn- 
China,  the  leaves  of  which  display  a  rich  pui^le  on  their 
infierior  surfaces. 
Aromatic       Chiu-India  is  singularly  rich  in  aromatic  and  medicinal 
^  ^  *      i^edes,  and  in  those  useful  in  the  arts.    Ginger  and  car- 
damoms grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  are  cul- 
tivated in  large  plantations.    The  cinnamon  tree  grows 
abundantly  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  nut-meg.   -Turmeric  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinge  and  sea- 
son their  rice  and  other  dishes.    Their  favourite  aromatics 
are  betel  leaf,  the  fruit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pep- 
per, to  which  they  add  three  or  four  species  resembling 
long  pepper,  and  the  grains  of  the  Fagara  piperata,  or  long 
pepper  of  Japan.    Among  the  different  dye-stuffb  are  dis- 
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tbgobhed  ttie  carmMtinei  of  JusHda  UndmUf  which  af- 
fords a  beaatifbl  gr^en  i  three  species  of  rayoc,  viz.  the  ^^ 
Mninia  nmbeUataf  carthamuSf  and  ganibogia^  all  of  which  ^^ 
are  jellow  dyes  |  indigo ;  and  the  red  wood  of  the  Lawionid  dye-stuiii. 
tpinosa;  and  sapan.  The  barlL  of  the  Bhiaophara  gymnth 
rhixa  gives  a  beautiful  red  dje.  The  gum  resin  called 
dragon's  blood  seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more  than  one 
plant,  among  which  are  the  DraecmaferreOf  and  the  rotang» 
aatires  of  Cochin-China.  Among  the  plants  subservient 
to  industry,  we  sliall  mention  the  Pimelia  oUoio^  ttom  which 
tn  oil  is  obtained  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Chinese  yamish  |  the  sumach  of  Java,  another  varnish  tree; 
tbe  Oroton  laedferunh  ftrom  which  is  obtained  the  valuable 
red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort  of  ant  which  nestles  on  i1^ 
and  separates  this  gum  as  his  ordinary  food ;  and  finally^ 
the  soet  tree,  tbe  Bebifera  gluHnoBa  of  Loureiro,  the  iopiwm 
or  OhUHer  porte-mif  of  Jussieu,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a 
stiff  grease,  from  which  are  made  candles  of  a  handsome 
appearanc^e  but  unpleasant  smell. 

From  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  pur*  Medicinal 
poses,  jalap,  scammony,  the  bark  of  the  JWriuin  antidf'^  pi^nu. 
fenterieamp  called  codogapalaf  that  of  the  Laums  culiban, 
tbe  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomicOf  cassia,  tamarinds, 
aloes,  camphor,  and  castor  oil.    The  sugar-cane,  the  bam- 
boo, spikenard,  three  celebrated  plants  of  the  family  of 
reeds,  are  found  in  all  these  countries ;  the  first  two  in  the 
rich  marshes,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.    The  sweet  pota*  Alimentary 
to,  tfie  mdongena,  and  the  love  apple ;  melons,  pump*  p^^"^ 
kins,  water  melons,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  nutritious 
plants,  enrich  the  plains.    The  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the 
sago  palm  aflbrd  a  most  liberal  supply  to  the  wants  of  the 
hibabitants.     Of  fruits  they  have  a  great  variety.    The 
▼ine  grows  in  the  forests,  but  for  want  of  culture,  as  well 
u  the  excessive  heat,  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe.     To  make  up  for  this  disadvantage,  they  have 
tbe  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the  delicious  mango^ 
te  pine-apple,  the   litehi,   (the  iimodarpui  of  Lonreiro 
sod  the  ewphoria  of  Jnssieu,)   the   mangosteen,   and    a 
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liooK  multitude  of  other  fruits  unknown  in  Europe.  We  may 
^*  also  take  notice  of  the  Phyllodeg  placentariOf  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  for  wrapping  up  provisions,  in  order  to 
heighten  their  colour  and  improve  their  flavour,  and  are 
also  like  the  Amomum  galanga  mixed  with  the  fermented 
liquors  obtained  from  rice  and  from  sugar. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  region  are  the  In- 
dian elephant,  the  single-horned  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  the 
leopard,  the  bear,  the  ourang-outang,  several  species  of  the 
monkey,  the  gibbon,  the  baboon,  the  pitheca,  and  two 
others  not  yet  fully  known ;  Forbin's  great  ape  of  Malacca, 
and  the  white  ape  with  red  eyes  mentioned  by  Campagnon. 
Among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the  bubabOf 
the  stag,  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  as  the  oryXf  the  strep' 
riceros,  the  albipes  of  Erxleben,  and  the  tragocamdus  of 
Pallas.  The  civet  and  tiie  porcupine  are  also  found  in 
these  countries. 

That  poi-tion  of  the  Birman  empire  which,  according  to 
M.  Gosselin,  corresponds  to  the  C^olden  Chersonese  of  the 
ancients,  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  produces  some  very 
singular  species,  while  Malacca,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly taken  for  the  golden  Cliersonese,  scarcely  produces  a 
mineral  of  any  value  with  the  exception  of  tin.  The  riven 
of  Pegu  still  contain  grains  of  gold,  and  in  ancient  times^ 
their  sands  were  probably  much  richer  in  this  precious 
metal  than  now.  The  custom  of  gilding  the  cieling  and 
the  cupolas  of  the  temples,  seems  to  have  existed  from  very 
remote  times.  We  are  told  that  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo 
was  built  about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  If  that 
was  the  case,  the  brilliancy  of  so  splendid  an  edifice  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  term  **  Golden  Chersonese.''  Or  the 
ancients  may  have  been  in  possession  of  some  vague  tradi' 
tion  respecting  the  whole  Chin-Indian  region.  Gold  and 
silver  abound  still  more  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  than 
in  the  Birman  empire. 
Short  view  After  this  general  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
ind?w  ni?  Chin-India,  let  us  take  a  general  view  of  the  nations  which 
tions.  inhabit  it,  the  languages  which  they  speak,  and  the  reli- 
gions which  they  profess. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Malays^  who  fonn  a  distinct    book 
race,  mostly  spread  over  Oceanica,  the  other  Chin-Indian      ^^ 
nations  resemble  the  Mongolian  and  Chinese  races  in  their  "~    ~ 
figure,  their  square  countenances,  their  yellow  complexions,  sicia  quau' 
atrong  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes.    Hence  we  may  safely  **•■• 
consider  them  as  of  the  same  original  stock.    The  Chinese 
bave  always  extended  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  Chin-India,  where  they  have  introduced  their  written 
characters,  and  in  some  degree  their  language.    The  Bip- 
mans  seem  even  to  have  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  ar- 
rivarof  a  Mongolian  colony  of  700,000  warriors.    Such 
traditions  would  still  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  first  in- 
habitants had  belonged  to  these  countries  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

We  are  informed  that  besides  the  prevailing  race,  there 
is  in  the  mountains,  especially  those  of  Cochin  China  and 
Laos,  a  savage  nation  called  Remoys  or  Moys,  who  are 
black  ]ike  the  African  Caffres.  They  seem  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Haraforas  of  the  Philippine  islands  and  the 
other  negroes  of  Oceanica. 

All  the  original  languages  of  these  nations,  with  the  ex-  Langua- 
ception  of  the  Malay,  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  sim-  K^* 
plicity,  poverty,  and  deficiency,  with  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages of  Thibet  and  China.  They  are,  however,  in  their 
present  state,  subdivided  into  three  perfectly  distinct  clas- 
ses. The  Soman  or  Birman  language  is  spoken  in  Ava 
and  Arracan ;  the  Siamese  language  prevails  in  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  Laos ;  and  the  Annamitic  language  is 
used  in  Annam,  i.  ^  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  per- 
haps also  in  Cambodia.  These  languages  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  Chinese  or  Hindostanee,  according  as  the  na- 
tions which  speak  them  are  situated  near  Indostan  or 
China.* 

The  dialect  of  Pegu  differs  entirely  from  these  three; 
but  it  is  not  well  known.  ^The  Malay,  which  extends  over 

*  LeydM's  Memoir  on  the  Indo^Cbinese  Langaagin,  in  the  lOth  rolume  ef 
tbc  Anatic  Refearcbes. 
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BOOK    tiie  whole  of  Oceanica,  contains  a  mixture  of  BaaBcrity 
^^*      with  some  Birroan  or  Siamese  roots,  to  which  many  Arm- 

"■"*"■"  bic  words  have  been  added.  In  consequence  of  commerrial 
intercourse,  and  tlie  prevalence  of  the  Mussulman  religioa. 

Reiigioni.  The  religion  of  Buddha,  proceeding  from  Indostan,  pro- 
Tails  under  a  diversity  of  forms  over  this  whole  counliT'. 
It  has  probably  become  incor|K>rated  with  various  local  and 
national  superstitions,  which  it  has  not  entirely  superseded. 

The  Bali,  The  sacred  writings  of  this  sect  are  in  the  BoK  or  Pali  lan- 

laDguaie.  guage,  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  probably 
the  same  which  is  spoken  in  Magada,  or  soutliern  Bahar.* 
That  rich,  harmonious,  and  flexible  language,  has  become 
the  language  of  religion,  and  that  of  the  priests  and  learn- 
ed in  the  whole  of  Chin-India,  with  the  exception  of  Malac- 
ca, Cochin-China,  and  Tonquin.  The  Mahometan  religion 
excludes  it  from  Malacca,  while  Cochin-China  and  Ton- 
quin have  been  pervaded  by  the  language  and  philosophy 
of  the  Chinese,  introduced  by  colonies  of  that  nation.  Bud- 
dhism prevails  there  in  the  form  which  it  has  assum- 
ed in  China,  and  Buddha  is  adored  under  the  name 
of  Fo. 

Some  of  these  general  riews  of  the  nations  now  under 
consideration,  will  be  farther  unfolded  in  the  account  which 
we  are  now  to  give  of  the  different  leading  divisions  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Ths  Bir.  The  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political  state  which  we 
j^^'  meet  in  proceeding  eastward  from  Indostan.  It  includes  tiie 
kingdom  of  Ava,  and  the  conquered  provinces  of  Cassay 
and  Arracan,  on  the  west;  Lowashan  and  Tunshan  on  the 
east;  and  Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim,  Mergui,  Tavoy^ 
and  Junkseylon,  on  the  south. 
Hiitoryof  In  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  the  Birmans  are 
called  Boraghmans.  In  the  Birman  alphabet,  published 
at  Rome  in  1776,  the  name  is  written  Bomans.    They  are 

*  LoUiere,  in  Petity.    Encyclop^die  El^mentaire,  IT.  part  t,  p.  893.    Pan]- 
linuf  i  Saint  BarUi.  Ezaraen  codd.  iodic,  p,  41. 
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aba  called  Menmay.    Their  native  country  is  Ava  Pro-   book 
]ier.    Tbey  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Pegu ;     ^^ 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  pt^o- 
ple  revolutionized  the  country  by  taking  possession  oC 
Ava,  and  then  of  Martaban.     The  Birmans    continued 
masters  of  this  country  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war  broke 
out  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered  provinces 
of  Pegu^  and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage 
ferocity.    In  1750  and  1751,  the  Peguans»  with  the  aid 
of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and  the  active  services  of 
SMie  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,   and   in 
1753,  Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion. 
Bweepdce,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  ta- 
ken prisoner,  with  all  his  family,  except  two  sons,  who  es- 
caped into  Sianu    Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu,  returned  to 
his  hereditary  dominions,  leaving  the  government  of  Ava» 
to  hia  son  Apporasa.    Wiien  the  conquest  appeared  com- 
plete and  settled,  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters 
which  Providence  sometimes  raises  up  to  change  the  desti- 
niea  of  nations,  now  appeared.    This  was  a  Birman  called 
Alempra,  a  man  of  obscure  births  known  by  the  name  of 
^  the  huntsman,''  and  the  chief  of  Manchaboo,  then  a  poor 
village.    Having  collected  round  him  100  picked  men,  he 
defeated   the  Peguan    detachments  in  small    skirmishes. 
Liqiroving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confidence  in  his 
own  strength,  he  attracted  more  numerous  followers ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1753,  suddenly  advanced,  and  obtained 
posoessien  of  Ava.    Defeating  tiie  king  of  Pegu  in  seve- 
xal  aabsequent  engagements,  he  invaded  his  territories^ 
and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up  to 
indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage.     Having  sustained 
some  indignities  from  the  Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam ;  bu^ 
during  the  siege  of  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  his 
career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in  1760  by  a 
&tal  disease  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  ninth  of  hia 
rmifp^     Alompra  was  succeeded   by  bis  son   Namdojee 
Pfttv,  a  minor.    Shembuan,  the  uncle  of  this  prince^  bro- 
tlMf  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regentf  and^  on  the  death  of  his 
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BOOK  nephew,  assumed  the  crown.  Shembaan  declared  war 
^1*  against  the  Siamesey  and  took  their  capital  in  1766,  but 
"—— — ~  did  not  retain  permanent  possession  of  that  country.  In 
1767  the  empire  was  invaded  by  a  Chinese  army,  50,000 
strong,  on  the  side  of  Yunnan,  which  advanced  as  far  as  a 
village  called  Chiboo;  but  the  Birmans  cutoff  their  sup- 
plies, and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  except  2500, 
who  were  sent  in  fetters  to  the  Birman  capital,  compelled 
to  labour  in  their  respective  trades,  and  encouraged  to 
marry  Birman  wives,  and  become  naturalized  subjects. 
Shembuan  subdued  Cassay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776. 
His  son  and  successor,  Chenguza,  a  debauched  and  bloody 
tyrant,  was  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  in  1782,  in  a  con- 
spiracy headed  by  his  own  uncle  Minderagee,  who  took 
possession  of  the  government  This  prince  was  the  foaiih 
son  of  Alompra.  In  1783  he  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  against 
Arracan,  which  he  easily  conquered.  He  then  marched 
against  Siam,  where  he  met  with  some  checks ;  and,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the  interior,  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  dominion  of  its  west- 
em  coasty  as  far  south  as  Mergui,  including  the  two  im- 
portant sea  ports  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  were  ceded 
to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1793. 

In  1795  his  Birman  majesty  marched  an  army  of  5000 
men  into  the  English  province  of  Chittagong»  holding  an 
army  of  £0,000  in  readiness  to  join  them  in  Arracan.  His 
object  was  to  claim  three  notorious  robbers,  who  had  talcen 
refuge  in  that  country.  This  force  was  confronted  by  a 
strong  detachment  from  Calcutta.  The  affair  was  amica- 
bly adjusted  by  the  delivery  of  the  refugees,  whose  enor- 
mous guilt  was  established,  and  the  Birmans  withdrew 
without  committing  any  disorders.  The  English  Capt 
Canning,  who  visited  the  Birman  capital  in  1809,  found 
that  it  had  deteriorated  during  the  declining  years  of  Min- 
deragee Praw,  who,  naturally  superstitious,  cruel,  and  des- 
potic, had  become  iusupportably  suspicious  and  irascible. 
He  had  abandoned  Ummerapoor,  his  capital,  and  fixed 
bts  court  at  a  place  called  Mengonry,  seven  miles  np  the 
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river,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  sand-banks,  where  he  was  sook 
absorbed  in  melancholy,  and  occupied  in  the  composition  ^'* 
of  drugs  and  charms  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life.  The  — — 
opposition  to  which  his  capricious  cruelties  gave  rise  ren- 
dered tlie  country  a  scene  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  rob- 
bery. More  recently  some  absurd  attempts  have  been 
made  by  this  barbarous  court  to  extend  their  influence  to 
the  west,  at  one  time  by  claiming  the  provinces  of  Dacca 
and  Chittagong,  and  at  another  by  carrying  on  an  intrigu- 
ing correspondence  with  the  Brahmins  at  Benares,  by 
sending  emissaries,  in  the  disguise  of  merchants,  to  Dacca, 
on  their  way  to  the  Seik  territories,  and  others  to  Madras 
and  Trincomalee,  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising  a  general 
combination  of  tlie  Indian  governments  against  the  Bri- 
tish. These  proceedings,  and  some  hostile  preparations 
which  appeared  to  be  made  on  the  frontier,  were  never 
followed  by  any  important  events.  In  June,  1819,  Min- 
deragee  Praw  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson. 
Tlie  junior  branches  of  the  family  revolted,  and  scenes  of 
massacre  ensued. 

The  Birman  empire  includes  a  space  between  the  9th  Situation 
and  26th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  92d  *" uiTein- 
and  104th  of  east  longitude;  being  about  1050  geographi- P^'** 
cal  miles  in  length,  and  600  in  breadth.    Its  nortliem 
boundaries  are  perhaps  still  more  distant;  but  its  limits  in 
that  direction,  and  to  the  east,  are  fluctuating.    It  probably 
may  contain  194,000  square  miles. 

Though  this  empire  extends  into  the  torrid  zone,  it  en-  Climate. 
joys  a  temperate  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation 
of  its  territory.  The  healthy  and  robust  constitutions  of 
the  natives  show  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  sea- 
sons are  regular.  Extreme  cold  is  unknown,  and  the  in- 
tense heat  which  precedes  the  rainy  season  is  of  short  du- 
ration. This  country  exhibits  every  variety  of  soil  and 
exposure.  A  flat  marshy  delta  extends  aiong  the  mouths 
of  the  Irawaddy.  Beyond  this  are  pleasing  hills,  pictur- 
esque valleys,  and  majestic  mountains.  The  fertile  soil  of  Vcget«- 
the  soathem  provinces  yields  crops  of  rice  equal  to  those  ^^*^^" 
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boos:    of  tho  finest  districts  of  Bengal.    Although  the  snrface  it 
^^      more  irregular  and  mountainous  to  the  north,  the  plaino 

~~"^  and  valleys,  especially  those  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the 
great  rivers,  produce  excellent  vheat,  and  the  difierent 
com  and  leguminous  crops  ^hich  are  cultivated  in  Indoo* 
tan.  Sugar  canes,  excellent  tohacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous  in  this  favoured  country. 
Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  an  improved  state,  though  tbo 
methods  followed  have  never  yet  heen  satisfactorily  describ- 
ed. In  a  district  to  the  north-east  of  Ummerapoor,  tlie  tea 
leaf  grows,  but  not  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  in 
China,  and  seldom  used  except  as  a  pickle.  The  teak 
tree  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  properly  a 
native  of  the  mountains.  Almost  every  kind  of  timber 
found  in  Indostan  is  produced  in  the  southern  parts. 
Fir  grows  in  the  mountains,  and  turpentine  is  extracted 
from  it  $  but  the  natives  do  not  use  the  wood  in  carpentry, 
being  prejudiced  against  it  on  account  of  its  softness.  The 
forests  here,  as  in  Indostan,  are  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
Even  the  wood  cutters,  a  race  inured  to  this  situation  and 
mode  of  life,  are  said  to  he  very  short-lived. 

jkBimaii.  The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  of  Indostan.  The 
only  singularity  which  has  been  observed  is  the  total  ab* 
sence  of  any  sort  of  jackal.  The  plains  are  well  stocked 
with  cattle  i  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forests  they 
are  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  from  the  tigers,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  this  country.  Pegu  abounds  in  ele- 
phants. 

MiMraii.  The  chief  minerals  are  found  in  Ava  Proper.  Six  d^y^ 
journey  from  Bamoo,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Badooem.  There  are  also  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  now  open  in  a  moun- 
tain called  Woobolootan,  near  tlie  river  Ken-duem.  But 
the  richest  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Pre- 
cious stones  are  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire* Iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  are 
IB  great  abundance.  Great  quantities  of  very  pnre  am- 
ber are  dug  up  near  the  river,  and  gold  is  found  in  the 
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sands  of  llie  mountain  streams.  One  of  these  in  the  norfli^  book 
situated  bet\?een  the  Een-duem  and  the  Irawaddy,  is  called  u« 
•the  stream  of  golden  sand,*'  (Shoe  Lien  Kioop.)  There 
are  no  diamonds  or  emeralds  in  the  empii-e ;  but  it  has  ame- 
thystsy  garnets,  beautiful  chrysolites,  and  jasper.  Tbcro 
are,  near  Ummerapoor,  quarries  which  yield  marble  equal 
to  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  monopolized  by  the  government^ 
and  consecrated  to  the  making  of  images  of  Gaudma.  Thia 
empire  contains  celebrated  and  very  productive  petroleom 
wells,  which  yield  a  large  revenue  to  government^  being  re- 
tained as  a  monopoly* 

YTe  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  provinces  or  kingdoms  Topogra- 
composing  this  empire,  and  their  principal  towns.  ^^^* 

Cassay,  in  the  north-west  corner,  adjoining  the  kingdom  Kingdom  of 
of  Assam,  is  called  in  Sanscrit  the  country  of  the  Mugga-  ****^' 
loo,  which  has  been  transformed  into  Meckley.     It  waa 
formerly  an  independent  state.    Its  capital,  Munnapooray. 
is  large  and  flourishing.'^'*  The  inhabitants  call  themselvea 
Moytai. 

The  kingdom  of  Cachar,  (or  Katchar,)  which  we  have  Kingdom  of 
already  mentbnedf  as  usually  subject  to  the  Birmans,  adr  ^^^^^ 
joins  Cassay.    The  capital  is  Easpoor,  called  Kospetir  by 
the  Portuguese  historian  Juan  de  Barros.    The  inhabitanta 
are  of  Hindoo  extraction,  and  are  called  Banga  in  their 
own  language,  and  Aikobah  by  the  Birmans. 

The  kingdom  of  Arracan,  properly  called  Rokhang»  be- Kingdom  or 
tween  Ava  and  Bengal,  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  CUitta*-^"^^' 
gong  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains» 
the  southern  part  of  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea  coastf 
at  a  distance  sometimes  of  100,  sometimes  of  only  tan 
miles.  From  Chittagong  it  could  not  be  entered  by  an 
army,  except  along  the  sea  beach.  The  shore  is  studded 
with  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  from  which  the  country 
is  seen,  agreeably  diversified  with  wooded  hills  and  dala8» 
and  enlivened  with  numerous  torrents.  The  river  of  Ar- 
racan is  said  to  bay«  a  good  entrance^  without  bar  w 

•  Ariatk  aMtorclm,  toI.  V.  p.  ttSb  t  See  p.  140  of  this  Tohime. 
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BOOK  shoals ;  and  its  situation,  in  a  rich  and  wooded  conntry, 
^^*  intermediate  between  Pegu  and  Bengal,  would  make  it  a 
good  station  for  a  timber  depot:  but  it  has  never  been 
accurately  exploi-ed,  though  the  English  had  a  factory 
here  in  the  18th  century.  During  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, however,  the  current  and  the  wind  would  render  it 
difficult  for  a  vessel  to  get  out  of  this  river.  The  interior 
of  the  province  is  little  known,  but  is  supposed  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Chittagong.  The  maritime  tract  maintains 
a  considerable  intercourse  with  Bengal,  especially  with 
Chittagong,  to  whicli  it  exports  small  horses,  ivory,  wax, 
gold  and  silver.  The  viceroy  or  rajah  is  always  the  chief 
merchant.  During  peace,  merchants  travel  over  from  the 
cities  of  Ava,  and  fit  out  forty  or  fifty  boats  for  Bengal, 
each  of  which  carries  a  cargo  valued  at  4000  rupees,  chief- 
ly in  silver  bullion.  One  half  of  them  regularly  return 
with  red  betel  nut,  chiefly  from  Luckipoor,  where  they 
.  farm  tlie  plantations  of  this  article.  Rice  is  also  exported 
from  Arracan,  and  from  tlie  contiguous  islands,  which  are 
uncommonly  fruitful.  Thei*e  is  also,  during  the  north- 
east monsoon,  a  general  coasting  trade  along  the  shore, 
between  the  southerly  and  easterly  parts  of  the  Birman 
coast  and  Calcutta,  including  all  the  intervening  sea-ports. 
The  province  of  Aracan,  however,  has  of  late,  years  suf- 
fered most  calamitous  alterations,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  tyranny  of  the  government.  An  insurgent  of  the 
name  of  Kingberring  had  in  1812  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
cattle,  the  grain,  and  the  orchards, — The  natives  are  Budd- 
hists in  religion.  Their  language  is  monosyllabic  They 
have  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  word  ending  with 
a  consonant  They  were  long  independent,  previously  to 
their  subjugation  by  the  Birmans;  and,  though  invaded 
by  the  Moguls  and  the  Feguans,  had  never  been  so  far 
subdued  as  to  acknowledge  vassalage  to  a  foreign  power. 
The  province  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  called  the  May- 
woon.  In  J783  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Birman  go- 
vernment In  1811  the  insurgent,  Kingberring,  subject- 
ed the  whole  province,  but  was  defeated  in  that  and  the 
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following  year.    No  quarter  was  giTen  in  this  contest,  and    book 
entire  villages  were  exterminated.    The  refugee  Arracan-      "• 
ers,  called  Muglis,  are  said  not  to  be  encouraged  by  the  """""^ 
British,  into  whose  dominions  they  have  retired  ;  but  their 
determineil  character,  and  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
their  haunts  to  all  who  enter  them  from  the  west,  render 
it  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking  to  expel  them. 
The  city  of  Arracan  is  in  latitude  2d**  40'  N.  and  longi-  city  of    '  ' 
tude  93*  5'E.    It  has  a  fort  in  the  middle,  surrounded  ^"**°' 
by  bouses,  except  on  the  north-east,  where  it  has  a  large 
lake.    The  Birmins  found  considerable  booty  when  they 
took  this  place  in  1783.    The  object  which  they  valued 
most  was  a  brazen  and  highly  burnished  statue  of  Gaud* 
ma,  about  ten  feet  high,  which  had  been  for  centuries  vi- 
sited by  venerating  pilgrims  from  remote  countries,  being 
considered  as  a  direct  copy  of  the  original  Rishi,  taken 
iron  the  life.    This  statue,  along  with  five  gigantic  ima- 
ges of  Racshyas,  or  demons,  and  an  enormous  gun,  thirty 
feet  in  length,  were  carried  off  in  triumph  to  Ummerapoor 
by  water. 

On  the  Arracan  coast  is  the  island  of  Cheduba,  the  most  cheduba 
westerly  of  a  considerable  cluster  of  inhabited  and  fertile ' 
islands.    It  is  said  to  have  a  good  harbour.    The  channel 
between  it  and  the  main  land  is  navigated  by  boats,  but 
not  safe  for  large  vessels.    It  is  governed  by  a  Chekey  or 
lieutenant,  deputed  by  the  Birman  government. 

The  kingdom  of  Ava,  separated  from  Arracan  by  the  Kingdom 
Anoopectoomiu  mountains,  includes  a  vast  extent  of  terri-  ^     ^^' 
tory,  the  interior  of  which,  lying  towards  Yunnan,  is  al- 
most entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.    The  ancient  capi-  The  old 
tal,  Ava,  is  now  in  ruins;  the  materials  of  the  houses, ^'^'^^ 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  wood,  having  been  removed  to 
the  new  city  of  Ummerapoor ;  but  the  ground  still  retains 
traces  of  former  streets  and  houses,  and  the  walls  of  the 
forts  and  the  embankments  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  the  country,  are  conspicuous.    There  are  also  seve- 
ral temples  standipg,  two  of  which  are  eminently  sacred ; 
the  one  containing  a  statue  of  Oaudma^  twenty-four  feet 
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kigh»  formed  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  and  called  Loga- 
^^     therow  Prawj  the  other,  Shoe-gunga  Praw,  is  tlie  farmir* 
ite  place  for  the  administration  of  the  roost  important  oaths. 
These  temples  safTcr  a  gradual  decay,  no  violence  baWng 
ever  been  offered  to  then.    The  whole  scene  exhibits  a 
most  striking  assemblage  of  rains,  the  ponderous  mona- 
ments  of  human  labour  being  ovemm  with  ivy,  brambksif 
and  other  wild  vegetation. 
wS"™'       '^^  modern  capital  Umroerapoor,  four  miles  east  from 
modflrnca-^  piTceding,  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  exten- 
P^^        aive  lake.    Its  site  being  quite  peninsular  during  the  perkn 
dkal  floods,  exhibits  a  splendid  appearance,  from  the  nuflft- 
ber  and  variety  of  the  boats,  the  great  extent  of  the  waler^ 
and  the  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains.    Venice  ia 
the  place  with  which  it  is  most  fitly  compared.    The  fort 
ia  an  exact  square,  with  four  principal  gates,  and  a  somU 
one  en  both  sides  of  each,  making  twelve  in  alL    At  eack 
comer  there  is  a  large  projecting  bastion.    It  is  respect* 
able  as  an  eastern  fortification,  and  considered  by  the  n9ir 
tives  as  impregnable,  never  liaving  been  assaulted  by  any 
«nemy  skilled  in  artillery  tactics.    The  city   has  a  few 
kooses  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  belong  to  the  royal  far 
■nly.    All  the  houses  are  roofed  with  tile;  and  it  ia  tbe 
oistom  to  have  earthen  pitchers  filled  with  water  stand- 
ing on  the  roof  to  be  ready  for  extinguishing  accidental  firea. 
The  unbounded  expenditure  of  gilding  on  the  roob  of  tbe 
religiotis  buildings  both  without  and  within,  gives  the  city 
nn  extraordinary  degree  of  splendour.    There  is  in  some 
of  the  streets  a  brilliant  display  of  Birman  utensils,  and 
aflversmith's   goods.     In   1810,  when  Captain   Canning 
lisited  the  place,  most  of  the  shops  had  disappeared,  and 
tbe  entire  city,  including  the  fort  and  palaces,  had  been  di^ 
ntroyed  by  fire.    The  royal  library  is  in  an  angle  of  tiie 
fert,  and  consists  of  100  ornamented  chests,  well  filled  wilik 
books  of  history,  romance,  medicine,  music,  and  paintings 
bat  chiefly  divinity.    There  are  four  migistrates,  eack  ol 
^^m  baa  a  district  of  the  city  allotted  to  him,  and  a  in- 
gvlar  order  tf  lawyers  is  attached  ta  their  conrta  of  josOoa 
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1^  f/BniB  and  pjeaders.  Ummerapoor  was  founded  in 
1783  by  the  same  monarch  who  afterwards  caprichmBly  ^* 
abtodoned  it  for  a  comparatively  wretched  situation  higher  — — -— 
up  the  river.  In  1800  the  population  of  Ummerapoor 
was  estimated  by  Captain  Coxe  at  irSyOOOt  and  tho 
hoases  from  20»000  to  25,000;  but  in  1810,  Captain  Can- 
ning was  of  opinion  that  the  population  had  diminished 
one  half. 

Bamooy  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  empire,  is  only  Bamoo. 
twenty  miles  fi*om  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  was  taken  from 
fliat  nation  by  the  preseitt  Birman  dynasty.    It  is  in  Lat> 
W  N.  and  Long.  96**  56'  E. 

Monchaboo,  though  a  small  place,  is  greatly  venerated  JJ^^" 
as  the  birth  place  of  Alompra,  and  was  the  capital  during 
his  reign.  Lat  22"  40'  N.  Long.  96"*  20'  E.  Cbagaing,  in 
Lat  21**  54',  and  Long.  96%  is  tlie  great  emporium  for  the 
cotton  which  is  embarked  for  the  Chinese  market  It  is  a 
great  religious  report  on  account  of  its  numerous  temples. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  idols,  and  of  fire- 
works, particularly  rockets  of  uncommon  size,  in  which 
the  Birmans  take  great  delight  Forty  miles  down  the  Ir- 
awaddy^  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  Pagahm,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  a  long  line  of  kings,  but  abandoned  as  the  metro* 
polls  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  divine  admonition.  Long 
after  this  it  continued  to  be  the  second  city  in  the  empire ; 
bat  in  1809  it  had  been  sacked  by  the  insurgent  Nakonek* 
The  remains  of  its  innumerable  temples  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  extraordinary  splendour.  Sillahmew  was 
in  1795  a  large  town,  embellished  witb  temples,  and  famous 
for  a  manufactory  of  strong  and  richly  coloured  silks,  but 
when  visited  by  the  British  mission  in  1809  it  was  found 
ruined  and  deserted,  having,  like  the  preceding,  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  Nakonek. 

Shembigewn,  on  the  Irawaddy,  is  ^ight  days'  journey  shembi- 
from  Ummerapoor.    Here  the  road  to  Arracan  branches  i^^"- 
en     Yanangheoom  another  town  a  few  miles  from  the        ' 
former,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  potters.     Five  miles  east 
from  Yanangheoom,  are  the  celebrated  petroleum  wells  al-  Petroleum 
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BOOK  ready  mentionedy  which  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  thirty-seven 
^^      fathoms,  and  about  four  feet    wide.     Iron  pots   are  let 

"^— "~  down  to  receive  the  petroleum.  When  the  produce  fails, 
the  well  is  deepened  through  the  hard  rock,  to  renew  the 
spring.  This  commodity,  w^hich  is  in  great  abundance,  is 
sold  very  clieap  on  the  spot.  Its  principal  expense  consists 
in  the  earthen  pots  which  contain  it,  and  the  charge  of  car- 
riage. 

Prome.  Prome,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Irawaddy,  in  Xat  18* 

50'  N.  and  Long.  95"*  E.  is  on  the  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates Ava  Proper  from  Pegu.  In  1795  it  was  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Rangoon,  and  was  supposed  to  contain 
40,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1809  it  was  found  deserted,  its 
shops  shut  up,  and  the  population  consisting  mostly  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children. 

fribe**  ^^^  contains  different  half  savage  tribes.    The  southern 

forests  are  inhabited  by  a  very  peaceable  race  called  the 
Karai'nes.  The  Kains,  or  Too,  live  in  the  hills  between  Ava 
and  Arracan,  forming  four  vassal  principalities,  and  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  Birman."!^  The  northern  parts  adjoining 
Thibet,  are  inhabited  by  the  Leess. 

Lowashan.  rph^  eastern  parts  of  Ava  are  scarcely  known,  where 
the  kingdom  of  Lowashan  extends  along  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  of  Pegu.  Two  towns  of  this  province  are  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  Quang-tong,  and  Chiamay.  Near  this 
last  is  a  lake,  which  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  grossly  exaggerated  in  size,  and  described  as  the  origin 
ef  the  four  rivers  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Cambodia;  an 
idea  now  rejected. 

Country  of  In  these  obscure  regions,  old  travellers  mention  a  city 
and  country  under  the  name  of  Barma  or  Brama,  which 
they  describe  as  a  separate  kingdom  from  Ava,  and 
whose  king  sometimes  carried  on  wars  against  the  king  of 
Ava.t 

Kingdom  of  The  kingdom  of  Pegu  occupies  the  low  lands  watered 
*'"'        by  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  Th&layn  and  comprehends  the 

*  Asiatic  Retearchei,  vol.  V.  t  Mandelslo,  Itin.  p.  114. 
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sea  coast  from  Arracan  to  Siain.    The  name  appears  to  be   book 
a  corruption  of  Bagoo,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  capital*  ^^ 

About  a  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  the  • 

country  is  much  infested  by  elephantsy  which  devastate 
the  early  crops  of  rice  and  sugar-cane.  This  country  is 
relieved  from  many  severe  laws,  by  which  it  was  oppi*es8ed 
as  a  conquered  country;  but  still  its  native  inhabitants 
are  not  admitted  to  places  of  trust  and  power.  Containing 
much  timber,  particularly  teak,  this  province  has  long 
been  famous  for  ship-building.  The  Arabs,  built  vessels 
here  in  1707.  The  inhabitants  were  more  early  civilized 
than  the  Birmans,  and  were  once  a  powerful  nation* 
Tlieir  language,  which  is  called  Mon,  is  quite  original,  be- 
ing neither  related  to  the  Birman  nor  the  Siamese*  The 
country  has  continued  in  a  state  of  great  desolation  since 
the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  Birmans.  In  1812,  3000  men 
were  demanded  as  the  quota  of  the  thirty-two  districts  of 
Pegu,  for  the  Arracan  war ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
collect  that  number. 

The  city  of  Pegu  is  ninety  miles  up  the  river  from  Ran-  city  of 
goon*    The  fort  and  all  the  houses  were  destroyed  by  ^^' 
Alompra,  and  the  people  carried  into  captivity;  the  temples 
alone  were  spared*     About  1790,  Minderagee  issued  or- 
ders to  rebuild  the  city.    Several  priests  returned  to  it,  a 
few  poor  families,  and  some  followers  of  the  court,  as  the 
viceroy  fixed  his  residence  here*    The  merchants  and  arti- 
zans  continued  to  live  at  Rangoon*     In  1795  its  inha- 
bitants were  7000*    It  is  now  fenced  round  with  a  stoc- 
cade    eleven    feet    higli.      The    bouses    being    extremely 
combustible,  a  long  hook  is  placed  at  each  door  for  pull- 
ing down  the  thatch  in  case  of  fire,  to  pre\ent  it  from 
spreading.     The  most  remarkable    object  at  this  place  Temple  of 
is  Shoemadoo,  the  only  temple  which  has  been  kept  in  re-  S*»°«™***®^ 
pair*    It  consists  of  a  solid  pyramid.    The  diameter  at 
the  base  is  162  feet    At  the  base  it  is  octagonal,* and  spi-- 
ral  at  the  top*    It  height  is  361  feet*    On  the  top  is  a 
tee  or  gallery,  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  fifty-six  feet  in 
circumference,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  the  whole  being 
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raperUy  gilt    The  boilding  is  of  brick  Md  mortarw    Its 
^i*     name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  shoCf  the  term  for  gdld» 
**"~~~^  and  ihadoo,  a  contraction  for  MaKadeo.    It  is  saM  to  bare 
been  built  600  years  before  Christ    It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to   Marco   Polo*     He  describes   the   mattsoleam 
erected  by  a  king  of  Mien,  the  towers  of  which  were  cover* 
ed  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  small  silver 
bells,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  e^iitted  agreeable 
sounds.    These  towers  were  of  a  pyramidal  form.    If  these 
delineations  are  not  sufficient  to  show  that  this  tnivellw 
described  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo,  they  prove,  at  least 
fliat  the  taste  of  the  Peguans  in  architecture  has  not  chang- 
ed for  several  ages. 
8ea-porta«      The  principal  sea-port  of  the  empire  is  Rangoon  in  Pfe- 
lUnggoD.  gp^    The  entrance  of  the  river,  below  this  place,  resembles 
that  of  the  Ganges,  but  is  more  commodious  for  naviga- 
tion.   The  town  stretches  about  a  mile  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad. 
In  1795  it  contained  5000  taxable  houses.    In  1812  they 
had  been  reduced  to  1500,  by  fire  and  bad  government 
A  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Pegu  river  is  Siriam,  for* 
merly  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom.    It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  while  the  Portuguese  first  «i>d 
afterwards  the  Dutch,  had  a  factory  at  it     It  was  the 
mart  for  rubies,  and  there  was  a  great  exportation  of  the 
earthen  ware,  the  tin  and  rice  ofMartaban,  the  capital  of 
an  ancient  kingdom,  and  a  much  frequented  harbour,  be- 
fore the  Birman  monarch  shut  it  up.    The  same  trade  was 
also  carried  on  at  Tavoy. 
BoQtiwni       Among  the  places  taken  by  the  Birmans  from  the  king 
pfOTiiicei.  ^^  g.^^  ^  ^1^^  south  of  Pegu,  are  Tavoy,  and  Tenaaserim-, 
each  of  which  names  is  applied  to  a  country,  a  river,  and 
a  town.    Below  the  city  of  Tenasserim,  about  six  miles 
from  the^outh  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  sea-port  of 
Mergui,  which  is  governed  by  an  officer  sent  from  the  Bir- 
man capital.    At  this  place,  a  number  of  Mahometans  ire 
settled,  and  some  Romish  Christians,  who  have  a  priest 
Merguu     mnd  a  church.    The  Mergui  islands,  an  arcbipdi^  et- 
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tnding  along  this  coast  135  miles,  are  not  inhabited,  though 

the  sbil  is  said  to  be  fertile.  ^t. 

To  the  south  of  these  is  the  island  of  Junkseylon,  about  — - 
llfty-foor  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad^  separated  from  the  io"n.  ^^' 
sain-land  by  a  shallow  channel,  a  mile  in  breadth,  which 
is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  It  has  a  harbour  called  Popra 
at  tho  north  end,  which  may  be  entered  over  a  mud  bar 
daring  the  spring  tides,  by  ships  drawing  twenty  feet  of 
water.  The  anchorage  round  the  island  is  generally  good. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  It  has  valuable  tin  mines^ 
which  are  worked  by  the  natives ;  the  metal  is  smelted  by 
the  Chinese.  Its  chief  town  is  Terrowa.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Siamese  in  1810.  It  now  forms  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Msdaysi  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Birmans.  It  is  go- 
▼omed  by  a  mayoon  sent  from  Ava,  who  watches  with  jea- 
lovsy  the  approach  of  any  European  ship  of  war,  but 
merchant  ships  readily  obtain  refreshments  on  reasonable 
terms. 

The  Birmans  diflbr  remarkably  in  physica  land  in  moral  Character 
character  from  the  Hindoos.  Lively,  impatient,  active,  and^^^^,*  ^"' 
irmscible,  they  have  none  of  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  na- 
tives of  Indostan,  nor  are  they  addicted  to  that  gloomy  jea- 
lousy which  prompts  so  many  eastern  nations  to  immure 
their  females  in  the  solitude  of  a  harem.  The  sexes  have 
equally  free  intercourse  as  in  Europe,  but  they  treat  the  wo* 
men  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Their  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice  is  less  valued.  They  are  often  sold  or  lent 
te  strangers  without  blame  or  scruple.  They  are  much  en- 
gaged in  labour,  and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  conju- 
gal tie.  The  Birmans  participate  of  the  Chinese  physiog- 
nomy. The  women,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  are 
fairer  than  those  of  the  Hindoos,  but  less  delicately  form-* 
ed.  The  men  are  not  tall,  but  active  and  muscular.  They 
plnck  their  beards,  and  thus  give  themselves  a  youthful 
appearance.  Both  men  and  women  colour  the  teeth  and 
the  edges  of  the  eye-lids  with  black.    Marriages  are  not 
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BOOK  contracted  before  puberty.  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  bat 
^^*  concubinage  is  admitted  without  limitation.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  burned.  They  are  less  delicate  and  cleanly 
in  tlieir  eating  than  the  Hindoos.  They  kill  no  domestic 
animals,  being  prohibited  by  their  religion,  but  make  abun- 
dant use  of  game*  The  lower  orders  eat  lizards,  guanas, 
and  snakes.  They  are  very  indulgent  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  strangers.  The  sitting  posture  is  reckoned 
among  them  the  most  respectful,  tliough  this  mark  of  defe- 
rence has  been  mistaken  by  some  strangers  for  an  expres- 
sion of  insolence. 
Language.  The  Pali  language  is  that  of  the  sacred  text  of  Atr, 
Pegu,  and  Siam.  The  Birman  dialect  has  borrowed  the 
Sanscrit  alphabet.  The  character  in  common  use  is  s 
round  Nagari,  consisting  of  curves  following  the  analogies 
of  the  square  Vh\'u*  It  is  written  from  left  to  right,  like 
the  languages  of  Europe.  The  common  books  are  com- 
posed of  the  palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engrav- 
ed with  stiles,  and  are  better  executed  than  those  of  the 
Hindoos.  Sometimes  they  write  on  plates  of  gilded  sheet 
iron.f  In  a  Birman  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  scarcely  discover  three  genuine  Sanscrit 
w*onls ;  but  many  syllables  are  found  coinciding  with  those 
of  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Chinese.  A  knowledge  of 
letters  is  very  generally  diffused.  Many  read  and  write 
the  vulgar  tongue,  though  few  understand  the  learned  and 
sacred  volumes.  The  Birmans  are  fond  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic, and  in  the  latter,  make  use  of  an  instrument  formed  of 
a  series  of  reeds,  on  the  principle  of  Pan's  reed.  They 
possess  epic  and  religious  poems  of  great  celebrity,  and  re- 
cite in  verse  the  exploits  of  their  heroes.  Colonel  Symes 
was  astonished  at  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the 
royal  library,  where  the  contents  of  each  chest  are  written 
on  the  outside  in  letters  of  gold. 

*  M£m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1729.  tome  Vll.  Sne  partje,  p.  81S. 
t  Aunal.  Cbinoises,  quoted  by  Klaprotb,  Archivef  de  la  Litterature  Orica* 
tale,  I.  137. 
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The  Birman  year  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  twen-    book 
ty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately,  and  every  third  year      ^^ 
is  made  op  by  an  intercalary  month.     They  reckon  the 
days  oF  the  month  from  the  first  of  the  moon  to  the  full,  and 
then  in  a  reti*ograde  order  from  the  full  to  the  next  new 
moon. 

The  Birmans  excel  in  the  art  of  gilding.    The  capital  MnnuOic- 
maintains  a  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Yun-  i"«L!!!l 

comaMrce. 

nan,  the  nearest  province  of  China.  It  exports  cotton,  am<> 
ber,  ivory,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  betel  nuts;  birds  and 
edible  nests  from  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  receives  in  re- 
turn raw  or  manufactured  silk,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  paper, 
sweet-meats,  and  a  variety  of  hardware.  By  the  river  Ira- 
waddy  there  is  a  great  inland  trade  in  the  transport  of  rice» 
salt,  and  pickled  sprats  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  sup- 
ply the  capital  and  northern  districts.  Some  foreign  arti- 
cles are  brought  by  Arracan,  and  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains by  men«  but  the  greater  part  by  the  Irawaddy.  Broad 
cloth,  some  hardware,  coarse  muslins,  Cossimbazar  silk 
handkerchiefs,  china-ware,  and  glass,  are  the  leading  com- 
modities. Some  lac,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  ex- 
ported. In  1795  the  quantity  of  timber  exported  to  Madras 
and  Calcutta  amounted  to  a  value  of  jS200,000  sterling. 
About  3000  tons  of  shipping  are,  in  peaceable  times,  built 
in  this  country,  and  sold  in  different  parts  of  India.  The 
maritime  ports  of  this  empire  are  more  conimodiously 
situated  than  those  of  any  other  power,  particularly  the 
harbour  of  Megrais.  The  currency  consists  of  silver,  bul- 
lion, and  lead,  in  small  pieces ;  as  the  Birmans,  like  the 
Chinese,  have  no  coin. 

The  religion  of  the  Birmans  is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  Reiis'ion. 
they  worsliip  under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  identical  with 
the  Gautama  or  Godama  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Rhahaans, 
or  priests,  dress  in  yellow  like  the  Chinese  bonzes,  and 
resemble  them  in  many  of  their  customs.  Their  kioomSf 
or  convents,  resemble  Chinese  buildings,  being  made  of 
wood,  with  one  large  hall  in  the  interior.  They  have  no 
private  apartments,  publicity  being  the  prevailing  system^ 
23 
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and  ao  secrets  admitted  either  in  church  or  state.  They 
^'^      profess  celibacy  and  abstemiousness.    They  take  only  one 

""^"""^  meal  daily,  which  is  about  noon.  They  do  not  dress  their 
own  food,  an  occupation  which  they  reckon  incompatible 
with  the  mental  contemplations  incumbent  on  them.  Thej 
receive  daily  the  contributions  of  the  people  ready  dressed, 
generally  consisting  of  boiled  rice  mixed  with  oil,  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit  They  prefer  cold  Tood 
to  warm.  While  perambulating  the  town  in  the  morning, 
to  receive  the  supplies  for  the  day,  they  look  straight  for- 
ward to  the  ground*  never  turn  their  eyes  aside,  do  not  so* 
licit  any  thing,  and  scarcely  look  at  the  donors.  Their  su- 
perfluity is  bestowed  on  needy  strangers  and  poor  scholars. 
These  rhahaans,  or  talapoins,  as  they  are  also  called,  have 
composed  many  books  of  morality.  They  never  interfere 
in  political  disputes ;  and,  during  the  sanguinary  contests 
of  the  Birmans  and  Peguans,  were  always  respected  by 
both  parties,  to  whatever  country  they  themselves  belong- 
ed. They  pay  a  certain  respect  to  the  Hindoo  Brahmins, 
though  tliey  do  not  follow  their  doctrines.  They  have 
none  of  their  pride  of  caste*  their  unnatural  self-tortures, 
and  other  repulsive  usages ;  and  on  the  whole.  Buddhism 
wears  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  this  than  in  other  coun- 
tries where  it  is  maintained.  The  Birmans  are  extremely 
fond  of  religious  processions ;  and  they  place  a  great  merit 
in  the  building  of  temples,  neglecting,  however,  the  keep- 
ing op  of  those  which  exist  Hence  the  country  exhibits 
numerous  edifices  of  this  sort  in  a  state  of  progressive  de- 
cay, while  new  ones  are  erected  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

ijgff^  Their  legal  code  is  one  of  the  commentaries  on  Meno. 

Their  system  provides  specifically  for  almost  every  con* 
ceivable  crime :  it  admits  trial  by  ordeal,  and  imprecation. 
On  the  subject  of  females  it  is  ofiensively  minute.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  first  version  of  Sir  William  Jones's 
translation  of  the  institutes  of  Hindoo  law  was  made  into 
the  Birman  language*  by  an  Armenian,  for  the  useof  tbs 
Birman  sovereign,  in  1795. 
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In  the  Birman  empire,  the  sovereign  is  completely  des-    book 
pdtic.    When  any  thing  belonging  to  him  is  mentioned,      ^^ 
the  epithet  "gcflden**  is  attached  to  it    When  he  is  said  ^^^^ 
to  have  lieai-d  any  thing,  **  it  has  reached  the  golden  ears  :•* «.«."" 
a  person  admitted  to  his  presence  **  has  been  at  the  golden 
feet:"   the  perfume  oF  rosea  is  described   as  grateful  to 
^the  golden  nose."    The  sovereign  is  sole  proprietor  of 
all  the  elephants  in  his  dominions ;  and  the  privilege  to 
keep  or  ride  on  one  is  only  granted  to  men  of  the  iirst 
rank.    No  honours  are  hereditary.    All  offices  and  digni- 
ties  depend   immediately  on  the  crown.    The  tsaUef  or 
chain,  is  the  badge  of  nobility  $  and  superiority  of  rank  Is 
signtfled  by  the  number  of  cords  or  of  divisions.    The 
cooncil  of  state  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family. 
Men  of  rank  have  their  barges  dragged   by  war  boats, 
tonraion  water-men  not  being  admitted  into  the  same  boat 
with  them.    Temporary  booses  are  boilt  for  tbem  at  tbe 
plaees  where  they  mean  to  stop  in  travelling. 

A  singularly  absurd  custom  takes  place  in  this  country  Honours  of 
itt  certain  forms  of  political  homage  shown  to  a  white  ele-^^p^u? 
phanty  a  preternatural  animal  kept  for  the  purpose,  superb- 
ly lodged  near  the  royal  palace,  sumptuously  dressed  and 
fed,  pi^vided  with  functionaries  like  a  second  sovereign, 
keld  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  and  superior  to  the  queen, 
and  made  to  receive  presents  and  other  tokens  of  respect 
from  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  court  of  Ava  is  fully  as  proud  as  that  of  Pekin.  Tho  court. 
The  sovereign  acknowledges  no  equal.  The  punctilios  of 
eeremony  are  numerous,  and  rigidly  followed;  and  the 
utmost  guardedness  is  observed  in  any  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  states.  The  manners  of  the  great  Tfctgi««t. 
are  often  pleasing,  but  they  are  crafty;  and  the  tenures 
by  whiiih  they  hold  their  offices  render  them  rapatioos. 
Obliged  to  give  large  presents  to  the  king,  tbey  have  re- 
oonrse  to  extortion,  speculations  in  trade,  and  almost  uni- 
▼m-aal  monopoly.  Great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  occa- 
sioned by  royal  caprice. 

Colonel  Symes  rated  the  population  of  the  Birman  do-^«rui«« 
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BOOK  minions  at  nerenteen  millions ;  Captain  Cox,  the  next  am- 
^^     bassador,  at  no  more  than  eight,  and  Captain  Canning  be- 

"^"""^  lieved  that  even  this  estimate  exceeded  the  truth.  A  coun- 
try rich  by  nature,  and  capable  of  a  high  state  of  prosperi- 
ty under  tolerable  management,  has  been  wretchedly  deso- 
lated by  a  barbarous  goyemment 

Army.  Htve  every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  liable  to  be  called  oat 

on  military  duty.  The  only  standing  army  consists  of  a 
few  undisciplined  native  Christians  and  renegadoes  from 
other  countries,  who  act  as  artillery ;  a  very  small  body 
of  cavalry,  and  about  2000  miserable  infantry.  The  ar- 
mies are  composed  of  levies  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion by  the  princes  and  lords^  who  hold  their  lands  on  tliis 
condition.  They  have  never  exceeded  60,000  men.  The 
family  of  each  soldier  is  responsible  for  his  good  behan- 
our,  and  the  whole  are  put  to  defith  when  he  proves  guil- 
ty of  cowardice  or  desertion.  The  infantry  ere  armed 
with  muskets  and  sabres ;  the  cavalry,  who  are  all  natives 
of  Cassay,  carry  si^ears  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  The 
most  respectable  part  of  the  Birman  military  force  consists 
of  the  war-boats,  which  are  furnished  and  manned  by  the 
different  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  their  respective  sizes.  Formerly  the  king 
could  on  a  short  notice  command  500  of  these  boats. 
They  carry  forty  or  fifty  rowers,  each  armed  with  a  sword 
and  lance,  about  tliirty  soldiers  with  musleets,  and  a  piece 
of  ordnance  on  the  prow.  They  make  an  impetuous  attack, 
and  use  grapples  for  boarding ;  but  lying  deep  in  the  water, 
they  are  easily  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  impulse  of  anoth- 
er of  larger  size. 

Reveotte.  The  king  claims  one-tenth  of  all  the  produce,  and  the 
same  amount  on  all  imports.  The  revenue  arising  from 
customs  is  mostly  taken  in  kind ;  a  Rmsll  part  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  cash ;  the  reat  is  distributed  in  lieu  of  salaries 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  couii;.  Money  is  never, 
except  on  the  most  pressing  occasions,  disbursed  from  the 
royal  coffers.  Insatiable  hoarding  is  here,  as  in  other  ori- 
ental countries,  a  standing  maxim  of  state  policy;  and  the 
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riches  actaallj  in  the  possession  of  this  monarch  must  be    book 
immense;  but  how  heavily  must  the  wheels  of  commerce      ^^* 
move,  and  how  low,  comparatively,  must  the  scale  of  na- 
tional  wealth  and  power  stand,  when  maxims   so  nari*ow 
and  absurd  fetter  every  part  of  the  machine ! 

By  some  this  empire  has  been  regarded  as  a  formidable  Political 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  British  ambition  and  cupidity  [ance. 
in  an  easterly  direction*  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
these  extended  continental  possessions  will  probably  of  it- 
self limit  that  ambition,  especially  where  the  field  becomes 
comparatively  new,  and  where  farther  extension  does  not 
promise  to  contribute  to  the  permanent  retention  of  present 
possessions,  but  must  rather,  on  the  contrary,  expose  them 
to  new  dangers.  In  its  present  state  this  empire  is  a  very 
desirable  barrier  between  the  British  and  the  Chinese  go- 
vernments, being  too  weak  to  offer  serious  molestation  to  a 
powerful  neighbour,  and  too  inhospitable  to  afford  tempta- 
tion to  an  invading  army.  It  is  now  like  the  deserts  that 
separate  the  Chinese  from  the  Russian  dominions.  If  this 
is  an  advantage  to  the  repose  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
world,  humanity  must  regret  that  it  assumes  this  character, 
by  giving  rise  to  so  large  a  portion  of  misery  and  desolation 
within  itself.  Tet  perhaps  the  most  sanguine  political 
Quixote  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  sketch  even  in  theo- 
ry, a  plan  on  which  the  Birman  dominions  could  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  blessings  of  political  and  civil  prosperity, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  a  liberal  and  safe  line  • 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  regenerators. 

In  1810  there  were  four  protestant  missionaries  in  Ava,  Protestant 
a  country  which,  from  the  maxims  of  fbleration  establish- 
ed  in  it,  seemed  to  afford  a  fair  field  for  the  operation  of 
rational  instruction :  but  the  progress  made  seems  to  have 
been  inconsiderable;  and,  in  a  government  so  capricious 
and  despotic,  the  policy  on  the  head  of  toleration  may  be 
suddenly  reversed,  as  soon  as  prejudice  or  malice,  conceiv- 
ed by  interested  individuals,  may  choose  to  represent  the 
spread  of  new  opinions  as  a  ground  of  political  alarm. 
The  chief  safety  of  these  benevolent  individuals  is  proba- 
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BOOK    biy  derived  from  the  respect  paid  to  th%  Britisli  pow^r^  M 
^^*      established  in  the  immediate  viciBity. 


Adjoining  Thcre  is  a  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Point  Ne- 
idaids!^  grais,  in  Pegu,  to  the  north  end  of  the  ij^land  of  Sumatra^ 
in  a  lino  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Birman  peninsulaf 
Mvhich  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  desirable  statiOB' 
for  any  enterprizing  European  country,  entertaining  an 
ambition  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Birmaii 
empire.  This  chain  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Anda- 
man and  Nicobar  islands. 
The  Anda-  The  Audamans,  on  the  north,  are  the  largest  group  of 
*"'"*'  the  two.  Under  this  name  they  were  known  to  the  Ara- 
bians in  the  ninth  century.  The  largest  island  is  about  140 
miles  long,  and  not  more  than  twenty-two  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  forming  excel* 
lent  harbours,  and  divided  by  large  gulfs,  one  of  wbich 
16  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  almost  crosses  tlie  Is-* 
land,  according  to  the  charts  prior  to  that  wbich  Dalrym- 
ple  has  attached  to  the  narrative  of  CoL  Syikies*  In  thia 
last  we  find  the  island  divided  iato  three  by  very  narrow 
channels.  The  maps  of  the  16tb  century  also  represent  it 
Produe-  i^g  ^  ]Q„g  chain  of  small  islands.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
strong  stratum  of  blackish  earth ;  the  rocks  are  a  wbite 
quartz.  We  are  informed  that  it  contains  some  mineral 
products,  and,  among  the  rest,  quicksilver.'"'  There  are  ex« 
tensive  forests,  containing  some  valuable  trees;  such  as  the 
ebony,  and  the  mellorU  or  bread-fruit  tree  of  Micobar# 
The  only  quadrupeds  found  here  are  wild  hogs,  monkeys^ 
and  rats*  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  among  which  are  mal- 
let, soles,  and  excellent  oysters. 
inhabi-  The  inhabitants  of  the  Andamans  are  low  in  civilila- 

tion,  and  probably  cannibals.  Their  antipathy  to  stran- 
gers is  singularly  strong,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  haa 
been  in  some  measure  justified  by  atrocities  commitled 
by  piratical  crews.  They  have  woolly  hair,  the  ^Mgro 
coimtenance,  and  the  ferocioue  and  craf^  character  of  tha 

*  Harajlton,  IL  68.  8vo,  •dit.  quoted  by  Walckenaer. 
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mgro  raca  Their  barbtiroas  Ungnsige  resembled  tto  tfift* 
leci  eitlier  of  Indostan  or  Chin-lnflia.*  They  seem  to 
belong  to  the  great  negro  race  of  Oreanica  spread  over 
Ne#  Guinea  and  Van  Diemen^s  land.  These  savages 
scarcely  Icnew  how  to  build  a  boat  or  to  manage  a  ro]i6 : 
bat  they  have  acquired  a  little  more  civilization  in  conse^ 
quence  of  an  English  establishment  having  been  formed  oil 
the  great  Andaman,  to  which  some  criminals  have  been 
sent  from  Bengal. 

The  Nicobar  islands  form  three  small  groups.     TheNicobar 
most  northerly  is  called  Car-Nicobar.    Next  to  these  are "  "*  ** 
the  Nicobars  Proper,  three  in  number,  forming  jointly  a 
large  and  excellent  harbour.    The  Sambelong  islands  are 
the  most  southerly.    All  these  islands  produce  plenty  ofProdac- 
cocoas,  areca,  sugar  canes,  Lauras  cassia,  excellent  teak^^'^'' 
wood,  and  sassafras  of  the  best  aromatic  quality.f    The 
tree  called  by  the  natives  larum,  and  mellori  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, bears  a  fruit  superior  to  the  bread -tree  of  Ota« 
heite,  from  which  it  differs  in  botanical  character.    The 
cattle  brought  to  them  from  Europe  have  multiplied  amaz- 
ingly, and  the  edible  birds'  nests,  so  much  esteemed  in 
China,  abound  both  here  and  in  the  Aridamans.    The  in-  inhaWtanti 
habitants  are  copper-coloured,  with  small  oblique  eyes. 
Attached  to  their  dress  is  a  small  stripe  of  cloth  hanging 
behind,  which  gave  origin  to  the  absurd  stories  of  an  ig- 
norant Swedish  sailor  Keeping,  who  induced  Linnseus  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails.    Their  lan- 
guage and  origin  have  not  yet  been  investigated ;  but  they 
are  conjectured  to  be  of  Peguan  descent. 

Tlie  Danes  are  the  acknowledged  masters  of  these  is- 
lands ;  and  formed  on  the  isle  of  Ramorta  a  small  esta- 
blifibment  which  they  called  New  Zealand,  but  afterwards 

*  Colebrook  and  Fontana.  Afiat.  Researches,  Vol.  III.  and  IV.  Synes'i 
Embassy  to  Ava,  p.  127—138. 

t  Prahl.  Present  State  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  cb.  17.  (Copenhagen,  1804, 
in  Danish.) 
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BOOK  gave  up  to  a  Moravian  fraternity.     The  Austrians  pro- 

^i*  posed  to  found  a  colony  here  in  1778 ;  but  they  yielded  to 

"  the  claims  of  Denmark. 


^rren  Xo  the  east  of  these  islands,  and  belonging  to  neither, 

though  nearest  to  the  Andamans,  being  at  a  distance  of 
seventy  miles,  is  the  picturesque  volcano  of  Barren  Island, 
which  emits  a  reddish-coloured  lava. 
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CHIN-INDIA. 


PAST  II. 


T%e  Kingdoms  of  LaoSf  Tonquin^  Gochin-China,  Cambodia, 
Siam,  Malacca,  and  the  Interior. 

Whebt  we  direct  our  views  to  the  central  parts  of  the  book 
Chin-Inilian  region,  the  lights  of  geography  become  feebler  xii. 
and  feebler,  and  at  last  entirely  desert  us. 


We  are  totally  unable  to  fix  the  Ideality  of  the  kingdom  Kingdom 
of  Tangoma,  which  is  governed  by  a  Buddhist  priesthood,  ma.*"*^" 
abounds  in  rice,  in  the  noble  metals,  in  benzoin,  in  musk, 
which  is  exported  from  it  to  Ava,  and  above  all,  celebrat- 
ed for  the  beauty  and  gallantry  of  its  women,  who  are 
much  in  request  with  the  voluptuous  monarchs  of  the 
neighbouring  countries..  D'Anville's  map  places  Yango- 
ma  near  the  sources  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Meinam, 
or  river  of  Siam.  In  other  modern  maps  it  is  left  out,  as 
too  uncertain  to  be  admitted. 

It  is  only  by  conjecture  that  we  assign  the  situation  of  the  Country  of 
counti7  of  Lac-Tho,  which,  according  to  a  recent  traveller,   **^"'^**®* 
lies  to  the  north  of  Laos,  between  Tonquin  and  China.    Ac- 
cording to  this  traveller,  or  rather  the  reports  which  be  has 
collected^  it  is  a  table-land  without  rivers,*  but  a  moist  soil, 

*  La  Bistachdrt,  Etat  du  Tonqjuis,  I.  p.  19. 
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BOOK  abounding  in  bamboos,  and  laid  out  in  rice  fields.*  This 
^^^*  country,  which  contains  no  towns,  exports  buffaloes  and 
raw  cotton,!  in  exchange  for  salt  and  sill^  manufactores. 
Tlie  people  wear  cotton  stuffs  and  the  bark  of  a  particular 
tree ;  they  labour  under  the  unfortunate  effecfs  of  a  perpe- 
tual civil  war,  carried  on  among  the  hereditary  chiefs  to 
whom  they  are  subject.  Over  these  the  king  of  Tonquin 
Manners  of  exercises  a  nominal  sovereignty.  Some  of  the  Lac-Tho 
biumiT*  tribes  are  said  to  live  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  golden  age; 
families  possess  their  goods  in  common ;  the  crops  are  left 
in  the  fields  without  protection;  the  doors  of  the  houses 
are  kept  open  day  and  night;  strangers  are  welcomed,  and 
treated  with  cordial  hospitality ;  and  passengers  are  allow- 
ed to  make  free  use  of  the  fruKs  as  they  go  along.^  This 
vague  description  obliges  us  to  consider  Lac-Tho  as  no- 
thing else  than  Laos,  under  the  Chinese  appellation  of 
Lac-Tchoo.  Still  it  may  be  said,  that  we  know  not  for 
certain  that  this  Chinese  term  really  applies  to  Laos. 
The  map  of  d'AnviUe  shows  that  he  hesitated,  on  that 
poin^t 

A  traveller  possessing  sufficient  courage  and  address  to 
find  his  way  by  the  interior  of  the  Birman  dominions 
would  make  interesting  discoveries,  by  directing  bis  course 
t*^  the  east  through  the  province  of  Tangoma,  and  pene- 
trating the  almost  unknown  territory  called  the  kingdom 
Kingdom  of  Laos.  It  lies  north-oast  from  Siam*  and  due  north 
from  Cambodia.  According  to  received  opinion,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  a  large  river,  and  this  is  concluded  to  be  the  up- 
per part  of  the  river  of  Cambodia.  The  Dutch  envoy 
Wuatbof  went  up  tlie  river  in  a  boat,  and  met  with  great 
cataracts.il  Marini  agrees  with  that  traveller,  and  places 
tke  sources  of  this  rhrer  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Tun- 
Ban.^    A  Portuguese  traveller  vvent  from  China  to  Laos 

^  La  Bissach^re,  I.  p.  246.  p.  144. 

r  tbid.  p.  200.  p.  75.  t  n>id.  It.  SO,  61. 

If  Vkktit^m,  Oud^und-Nks^f -OftindUA,  IV.  D«8tiiprion  dtf  CUnbodle)  p.  It- 

^  Marini,  Relation  du  Royaume  de  Laoi,  cb.  I. 
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u^  sea 

hj  dweending  a  river  and  crossing  a  lake."*  M.  de  la«  book 
Bissacbli^  in  contradiction  to  these  assertions,  tells  us*  ^i<* 
that  in  Laos  there  is  no  sort  of  river.  Perhaps  these  dif-  — — • 
ferences  will  be  reconciled  by  farther  discoveries.  Laos  is 
separated  from  all  the  adjoining  states  by  high  mountains 
and  tliick  forests.  Respecting  its  fertility^  accounts  differ.  Produc* 
La  Bissachere  says  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  is. under  ^'°'''' 
cultivation,  and  that  rice  is  the  only  produce*!  Wustbof 
and  Marini  describe  it  as  abounding  in  provisions  both  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  The  rice  which  it 
produces  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all  these  countries.  Le« 
guminous  crops  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities.  Many 
buffaloes  are  reared.  For  the  gratification  of  luxury,  it 
alforda  benzoin,  musk,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  especially 
rubies,  topazes,  and  pearls.  The  gum-lac  of  Laloo  ia 
above  all  so  highly  valued,  that  the  merchants  of  Cambo«> 
dia  go  thither  in  quest  of  it,  although  a  very  good  article  is 
produced  in  their  own  country.  We  are  told  that  elephants 
are  so  plenty  in  the  forests  of  Laos  that  the  country  derives 
its  name  from  that  circumstance.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  these  countries  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tonquineso 
and  Chinese.  But  the  Siamese  were  once  in  the  practice 
of  repairing  to  them  in  caravans  of  waggons  drawn  by 
buffaloes,  making  a  journey  of  two  months.  Silks  and  salt 
are  sold  here*  The  latter  article  is  said  to  have  once 
brought  its  weight  in  gold.^ 

Marini  says  there  are  seven  provinces,  but  does  not  give 
their  names.  Wustbof  mentions  three  as  governed  by  three 
vassal  princes. 

In  the  time  of  Ksempfer,  the  principal  towns  of  theTowntand 
country  were  called  Lant-Shang  (which  Marini  has  con- P'°^*°**'' 
verted  into  Langione)  and  Tsiamaya  :  to  these  our  mo« 
dtrn  maps  add  Sandepora.     The  Chinese  told  Duhalde 
that  the  word  Mohang  signified  a  town  in  the  language  of 

*  Jarrlc,  Theiaurus  Rerum,  IndicaruiDi  I.  lib.  2.  ch«  25. 
t  La  Bifsachdroi  £tat  du  Tooquin,  I.  p.  147.  ; 

X  Valentjn,  p.  53. 
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BOOK    Lnos,  and  that  the  name  of  the  capital  was  Mohang-Leng. 
^^i*     This  is  probably  the  Lant-Sliaiig  of  Kninpfer,  and  the 

""^"■""^  capital  of  the  province  of  Lantkian  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Dutch  envoy.  But  this  traveller  calls  the  ca- 
pital Winkian.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  reddish 
stone ;  had  a  garrison  of  50,000  men,  and  a  splendid  court 
M.  de  la  Bissachere,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  Laos 
contains  only  one  small  town  called  Tranmah,  containing 
4000  or  5000  Tonquinese  and  Chinese.  From  this  we  may 
conclude  the  whole  of  that  missionarjr's  account  of  Laos  to 
be  apocryphal,  or  only  to  apply  to  some  small  comer  in- 
vaded by  the  king  of  Tonquin. 

inhabitaots  The  inhabitants  seem  to  resemble  the  southern  Chinese. 
Their  complexions  are  olive.  They  have  vigorous  con- 
stitutions, a  good  physiognomy,  and  gentle  and  sincere 
dispositions ;  but  are  prone  to  superstition  and  debauchery. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  almost  their  only  occupations. 

Gorern-  The  country  is  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms^ 
subject  to  an  absolute  sovereign,  who,  according  to  old 
accounts,  shows  himself  in  public  only  twice  in  the  year, 
and  is  generally  the  mere  tool  of  his  priests  and  ministers. 
The  heads  of  families  are  also  invested  with  great  power. 

Pyieithood.  The  talapoins  or  priests,  the  chief  of  whom  takes  the  title 
of  raja,  or  king,  stand  in  no  awe  of  the  civil  aothorityy 
lead  licentious  lives,  and  oppress  both  tlie  people  and  the 
nobles.  But  we  must  not  give  implicit  ci'edit  to  these  as- 
sertions of  Marini.  According  to  the  Dutch  accounts, 
these  talapoins  indulged  in  bantering  verses  at  the  expense 
of  the  missionaries.  **  You  see,'*  said  they,  <<  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  a  very  complete  system  of  religion;  pago- 
das with  gilded  spires,  pyramids,  images  of  deities  covered 
with  gold,  and  regular  ceremonies  of  devotion.  We,  ta- 
lapoins, are  a  powerful,  rich,  and  happy  priesthood,  be- 
fore you  preach  to  us  a  change  of  religion,  condescend  to 
learn  our  language,  wear  our  dress,  live  among  us,  fol- 
low our  manners,  join  in  our  studies,  enter  our  sacred 
orders;  and  when  you  have  made  this  fair  trial,  you  shall 
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be  allowed  to  preach  against  us,  and  try  to  conyert  ua  to    book 
youp  faith."  Mi» 


M.  de  la  Bissach^re  says  that  at  present  Laos  acknow- 
ledges the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Tonquin. 

To  the  east  of  Laos,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Chinese  Tovaimr* 
provinces  of  Yunnan  and  Koansi,  is  the  country  which  we  * 
call  tlie  kingdom  of  ToNquiN,  bordering  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.    Its  true  name  is  Jiriam,  or  Jiynam*^    Ton- 
quin  is  the  name  of  the  capital. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and  the  adjacent  seas^  are  re-  The  ty- 
naarkable  for  dreadful  whirlwinds,  called  typhons.    After  fhe^'cu^f  of 
calm  weather,  they  are  announced  by  a  small  black  cloud  Tooquin. 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  horizon,  with  a  copper-colour- 
ed margin,  which  gradually  brightens  till  it  becomes  white 
and  brilliant.    This  alarming  appearance  often  precedes 
the  hurricane  twelve  hours.     These  dreadful  winds  seem 
to   arise  from  the  mutual  opposition   of  the  north  wind 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  continent,  and 
the  south  wind  proceeding  from  the  ocean.    Nothing  can 
exceed  their  fury.    They  are  accompanied  with  dreadful 
thunder,   lightning,  and  heavy  rain*.     After  five  or  six 
hours  a  calm  succeeds ;  but  the  hurricane  soon  returns  in 
the  opposite  direction,  with  additional  fury,  and  continues 
for  an  equal  interval.f 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries,  the  cli-  Climate. 
mate  of  Tonquin  is  constantly  refreshed  by  the  south  and 
north  winds.  Rain  falls  from  April  to  August,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  beautiful  and  abundant  vegetation.  On  the 
north  and  west  the  country  is  skirted  by  mountains.  The 
centre  and  sea  coast  present  one  extensive  plain,  which 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers4  These  low  lands  are  protected 
from  tbe  encroachments  of  the  sea  by  numerous  and  ex- 

*  Valentyfi,  Lettre  d'un  roi  de  Tonquin  i  un  gouverneur  de  Batavia. 
t  Peonanf  I  Outlines  of  the  Globe,  III.  p.  76. 
%  La  BiMach^re,  Etat  du  Tonquin,  I.  p.  46,  ftc 
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t^miivo  •wibftnknmts»  wd  are  very  productive  in  rica.  la 
MI*  several  places  the  sand  and  mud  form  a  thin  half  fluid 
■""—^  mixture  with  the  sea  water,  where  the  Tonquinese  creep 
along  in  a  half  sitting  attitude  on  plantcs,  engaged  in  Ash- 
ing. From  May  to  September  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks»  The  principal  river  is  the  Sang-Koi,  called  ii> 
Chinat  where  it  rises,  the  Kotikiang.  It  receives  the  Li* 
Sien, 

Prodttc-  The  Tonquinese  cultivate  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  rice, 
mangos,  lemons,  cocoa  nuts,  and  pine-apples.  They  have 
eieellent  silk.  The  Tonquin  oranges  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  tea  tree  grows  in  great  plenty,  but  it  ia  not  ap* 
plied  to  use.  Iron-wood,  and  several  other  valuable  timber 
trees,  grow  on  the  mountains,  while  the  areca  palm,  or  be* 
tal  nut  tree,  the  Piper  hette  or  betel  leaf  vine,  indigo,  and 
eugar  canes,  enrich  the  plains.  Sheep  and  asses  are  here 
unknown.  The  forests  are  peopled  with  tigers,  deer,  an- 
telopes, and  monkeys,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with  cat- 
tle, buffaloes,  hogs,  and  winged  game. 

iTaturai        The  natural  history  of  this  country  consists  of  vague 

curiosities,  n^^^^^g^  fumished  by  ill  informed  missionaries.  When  they 
boast  of  the  wild  bees,  which,  like  those  of  Brazil,  furnish 
a  limpid  and  fragrant  honey ;  when  they  complain  of  the 
devastations  of  the  white  ant;  or  the  swarms  of  serpents 
which  infest  this  marshy  country,  we  recognise  the  stamp 
of  truth  in  their  artless  descriptions.  But,  when  they  tell 
as  that  tiiey  saw  monkeys  which  sung  with  all  the  melody 
of  the  nightingale,*  we  must  suspect  at  least  an  illusion  of 
imagination  or  of  memory. 

The  mineral  kingdom  presents  iron  in  a  very  pare  state, 
abundance  of  good  copper,  some  tin,  and  gold,  and  a  metal 
which,  from  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  appears  to  be  zinc 
in  tlie  state  of  muriate  or  arseniate.f  The  numerous  ca- 
verns filled  with  stalactites  indicate  the  calcareoua  nature 
of  many  of  the  mountains. 

Towns.         The  capital  of  Anam  is  called  Don-Kin,  w  ^the  Court 

*  Lh  Bisiach^re,  I.  p.  94.  t  Ibid.  I.  p.  63. 


o^HMBlMt,^  urtlfch^R^  hav^  rofiverted  inte  ToMqUiiw  It  "mk 
iM  Mw  taken  the  dfelai  name  ^  Bw*Kin»  or  ^  the  Coart  '■^^ 
oftte  Nerth,**  but  la  conmoiily  known  by  the  people  under 
the  name  of  Kescbo.  It  atanda  on  tlie  river  Sang-Koit 
HO  miles  from  the  8ea»  and  is  said  to  equal  Paris  in  siieyt 
tboagh  it  only  contains  40,000  iiibaliitants,t  a  great  proper* 
tion  of  the  ground  being  taken  up  with  wide  streets  and 
gardens.  Tlie  imlaces  of  the  king  and  mandarins  are  the 
only  buiMings  formed  of  so  durable  a  material  as  sun-dried 
bricii,  and  those  of  the  sovereign  are  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  squares.  Besides  the  capitali  there  ai-e  the  cities  ot 
Han-Vintsof  20,000  Inhabitants  $  Tranash  of  15,000$  Kau- 
sang  of  8000 ;  Hun-Nam  of  5000 ;  tlie  last  being  the  sane 
witli  Hean,  where  the  Dutch  had  their  factory.  In  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  country  the  villages  are  close  to- 
gether, and  the  highway  presents  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  houses  and  gardens  planted  5«ith  the  various  palms* 
Of  the  provinces,  we  shall  only  particularice  Boschin,  on 
the  Chinese  boundaiy. 

Tonqmn,  separated  from  China  in  1S68,  preserved  those  Go^wn- 
forms  of  patriarchal  despotism  which  distinguish  the  great  HUtoVj. 
nations  of  Asia.  Rank,  honours,  and  wealthy  are  concen- 
trated in  the  mandarins,  literary  and  military.  The  ^  king^a 
nen**  form  a  race  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
djraasty  of  L6  governed  for  nmny  ages  with  all  the  wisdom 
and  all  the  benignity  that  despotism  can  admit  of.  But 
one  of  tfte  great  officers  of  the  crown»  the  Shooa  or  Shua- 
na,  a  sort  of  mrayor  of  the  palace,  having  become  heredl- 
tftry,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of 
the  principal  revenues,  soon  reduced  the  ftora  or  king  to 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  monarch.  Cochin-Cbina  was  sepa- 
rated, and  it  formed,  under  the  dynasty  of  N^guyen,  a 
kingdom  first  tributary  to  l\)nquin  and  afterwards  Its 
rtvaL  The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  about  the  middle 
of  Kurt  century,  on  the  succession  of  a  Shooa^  gav#  the 
Ua^  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  supreme  power.    With 

*  Biehaid,  Hiit.  da  TMiquin,  I.  p.  SSw  t  U  li«ic1i«rt,  I.  75. 
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BOOK  a  view  to  revive  his  claims  to  Corhifi*Chinftt  he  interfered 
^^'*  in  tiie  internal  revolutions  or  tliat  rountrjy  andt  witli  warm 
tliough  interested  zeal,  attacked  the  iisurfiers  of  the  throne 
of  N'gnyen.  One  of  these  usui'iYers  in  revenge  invaded 
Tonquinf  ^'here  he  destroyed  the  house  of  Le,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  sovei-eignty,  retaining  als<i  that  of  tlie 
greater  part  of  Cochin-China*  The  rightful  heir  of  the 
latter,  however,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  jierseverance,  in  re- 
conquering his  kingdom ;  and,  pursuing  the  U8ur|»ers  into 
the  heart  of  Tonquin,  made  himself  master  of  that  country, 
which  he  kept,  under  the  pretext  that  the  house  of  l<c  was 
extinct.  Thus,  this  prince,  Ong-N*guyen-Sboong.  the 
Shang-Shong  of  some  authors,  now  reigns  over  all  the  an- 
Empire  of  rient  kingdom  of  Annam,  to  which  he  has  added  Lac-Tho» 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  But  the  nationHl  hatied  of  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese against  the  Tonquinese;  the  insubonlination 
of  Laos  and  otiier  parts  of  the  inteiior;  the  supposed  exis- 
tence of  an  heir  to  tiie  house  of  Le ;  and  the  death  of  the 
princes  who  were  the  immediate  heirs  of  the  tUnine  of 
N'guyen-Shoong,  arc  circumstances  which  compel  ua  to  re- 
gard the.Annamitic  empire  as  a  mere  passing  meteor. 
Th«  Ton-  Xhe  Tonquinese  have  flat  and  oval  countenances,  lighter 
"*"*"  complexions  than  the  other  Indian  nations,  and  black, 
Icmg,  and  thick  hair.  Their  whole  dress  consists  of  a  robe 
which  reaches  their  heels.  Their  monosyllabic  language 
is  derived  from  the  Chinese,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  number  of  compound 
words,  and  by  aspirate  and  hissing  sounds,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Chinese.*  The  Tonquinese  have  also 
changed  the  Chinese  written  chai-acter,  or  perliaps  they 
liave  pi^served  one  wiiicli  has  gone  into  disuse  in  China. 
Their  literatuie  is  supp^ised  to  be  rich  in  works  of  elo- 
quence. For  six  centuries  they  ha\e  committed  the  iiisto* 
ry  of  their  country  to  writing.  Thougii  le&s  refined  tlian 
the  Chinese,  this  nation  seems  to  possess  a  greater  degree 

*  AIM.  Rhodet,  Dictionariuin  Anamiticun.  Roma^  1653.    Her?ai,  Saggi» 
PraticOy  p.  134.    Valcntyn,  DcKript.  du  Tonquin,  p.  6. 
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of  moral  Tigonr.    They  have  exhibited  an  impetaoiis  bra-    book 
Tery,  and  their  history  records  some  splendid  instances  of    ^^^ 
heroism  and  generosity.    They  are  described  as  hospitable,  — — — 
faithful  in  friendshipy  and  entertaining  gi-eat  respect  for  ci- 
Til  justice  ;*  yet  are  accused  of  vanity,  fickleness,  dissimu- 
lation and  revenge.f    Living  under  an  absolute  desimtism, 
tlie  Tonquinese  have  probably  few  virtues  and  few  vices 
but  what   are   common   to   thorn   with    their   neighbours. 
Their  army,  which  amounts  to  100,000  men.  often  beats  the  Sea  and 
Chinese.    Their  navy,  consisting  of  200  galleys,  is  remark-  ^■"*^'®'""' 
able  for  nothing,  except  the  employment  of  a  sort  of  Grecian 
fire  which  burns  under  water.^ 

Here,  as  in  China,  the  monarch  annually  celebrates  a  Laws  and 
festival  in  honour  of  agriculture.  Polygamy  exists  in  all  *^"*^®°*** 
its  latitude.  No  woman  claims  the  rights  generally  attach- 
ed to  matrimony,  and  they  are  discarded  by  the  men  at 
pleasure.  The  marriages  are  made  without  priests,  but 
the  consent  of  pai*ents  is  essential.  Barrenness  is  here  a 
great  reflection  on  any  family,  but  the  mixtui-e  of  many 
children  of  different  mothers  occasions  no  inconvenience.^ 
The  pomp  of  thQ  burials,  the  elegance  of  the  coffins,  the 
superstitious  selection  of  particular  situations  for  graves,  and 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  ancestors ;  every  thing,  in  shorty 
reminds  us  of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Chinese.  They 
are  fond  of  scenic  representations  of  the  comic  mt%  dances^ 
and  cocking  matches.  They  have  also  among  them  some 
dramas  of  a  tragic  nature. 

The  Tonquinese  succeed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  Manufae- 
cotton  goods,  muskets,  porcelain,  Chinese  paper,  varnish-  comaMret* 
ed  furniture,  and  hardware.    Their  foreign  trade  consists 
of  silks  of  all  sorts,  painted  calico,  earthen  vessels,  medical 
drugs,  musk,  ginger,  salt,  dye-woods,  aloe-wood,  marble, 
alabaster,  and  varnished  goods.||    They  keep  up  a  great 

*  La  BiitacMre,  IL  p.  36,  dee. 

t  Marini,  Relation  du  Tonquin,  p.  64, 66,  isc  (Uad.  Fran^) 
t  La  BiMacbdra,  I.  3S5.  4  Marini,  p.  155. 

I  Valantyn,  p.  5,  p.  31,  &c.  •  .  ^  J 
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BOOK  commercial  correspondence  with  China.  Hie  Fortngoeso 
I'l^*  and  Dutch,  who  attempted  to  fiirm  some  commercial  rela* 
tions  with  Tonquin,  were  obliged  to  give  them  up;  nor  hare 
the  French  been  more  fortunate.  Since  these  attemptx,  their 
only  connection  with  Europeans  has  consisted  of  fiome  visits 
made  by  the  English  merchants  of  Madras,  who  have  not 
followed  up  that  intercourse  witli  any  steadiness.  The  Je« 
suit  missionaries  were  completely  expelled  in  1772. 

CocBXH-        To  the  south  of  Tonquin  we  find  Cochin-China,  the  ge- 
*"*^*     ography  of  which  has  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  number 
of  contradictory  authors  who  have  treated  of  it.    This  coun- 
try, wliich  was  included  along  with  Tonquin  under  the  ge- 
ral  name  of  Annam,  was  separated  fi*om  it  600  years  ago. 
Uncertain-  It  is  uncertain  under  what  nam^  it  was  particularly  rlesig- 
Its  uaine!'  ^^^ted,  or  is  now  by  its  own  inhabitants.    I'liat  of  ^nnam  is 
too  extensive.    That  of  ^uinanin  mentioned  as  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  by  a  good  observer,*  seems  to  belong  only  to  the 
principal  province.f    The  Japanese  call  the  country  to  tlie 
west  of  China  Cotchin-Djina,  and  the  Europeans  have  fol- 
lowed them.    But  a  new  question  rises  hei-c.    What  are  the 
limits  of  that  country  ?  The  nature  of  the  lands,  and  the  li- 
mits occupied  by  a  particular  nation,  have  made  the  Euro|ie- 
ans  confine  their  application  of  the  name  of  Cochin-China^  or 
Soulhern  Jnnamn  to  the  coast  lying  between  Tonquin  and 
Tsiompa,  SOD  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  thirty  to 
seventy  in  breadth,  (a)     We  shall  not  deviate  fi-om  thiscon- 
Teuient  application  of  the  term.    If  recent,  and  perhaps  tem- 
porary conquests,  have  subjected  the  Coasts  of  Cambodia  to 
the  king  of  Cochin-China,  the  name  may  still  be  employed  with 
propriety  to  distinguish  a  nation  which,  as  well  as  their  coun- 
f  "rihi"'  ^^y*  *'**  essentially  different  fi'oiii  the  other.'   The  geography  of 
int.r.iia.    the  provinces  is  still  less  satisfactory.  Those  w  ho  follow  some 

tinnHl  djyi* 

*  Wusthof,  in  Valentyii,  IV.    Description  de  Cambodia,  p.  52,  53. 

t  Alex,  de  Rfaodef,  Relation  du  Tonquio,  au  comm. 

(a)  Cothiit'China^  or  Onamj  arcordiog  to  Lieutenant  White,  ezMnda  from 
«•  40f  to  170  N.  Lau}  and  from  Cape  AvareUa  in  109«  24'  !£.  Loog.,  IMmUat 
to  the  weit ;  tha  avtraga  breadth  being  about  100  milee.-7AJK.  £0. 
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modern  traveners,  in  extending  Cocliin-China  to  the  Cape  book 
or  Camboflia*  divide^it  into  three  parts — the  high,  the  middle^  ^^'* 
and  the  low;*  or  (to  use  the  native  n  'mcs)  the  pn>viiire  of 
BtU;  that  of  Sliangf  which  is  said  to  reach  from  the  ICth 
to  the  16th  degree  of  latitude;  and  that  of  JDonfial,  \»hirh  is 
identical  with  low  Cambodia.  Ancient  travellers  give  Co- 
ciiiH-China  a  much  more  complicated,  jet  probably  a  more 
correct,  though  obscure  division;  in  which  we  have  attempt* 
cd  to  fix  tlie  following  provinces,  proceeding  from  north  to 
aoutlu 

Hue,  Hoe,t  or  Toan  Hoa4  separated  from  Tonquin  by  a  Provin- 
narrow  defile,  which  is  closed  up  by  a  wall,  contains  a  large  aiid  towni. 
city,  with  a  royal  fortified  castle,  the  ordinary  residence  of 
the  reigiring  monarch*  Tliis  city,  with  a  population  of 
30,000  8oul.4,  bears  the  name  of  Ke-Hoa  in  tlie  popular  dia- 
lect, and  of  Foo-Shooang  in  tlie  language  of  the  mandarins* 
The  province  of  Quambin  is  in  the  mountains. 

That  of  8hang,(or,  in  tlie  Portuguese  orthography,  Ciam,$) 
less  extensive  by  two-thirds  than  modern  accounts  represent 
it,  contains  the  magnificent  bay  of  Turon,  frequented  by  the^ 
janks  of  the  Chinese  and  other  nations,  .suriounded  by  a  pic- 
tureJiqiie  and  fruitful  country,  and  receiving  the  Wiiters  of  a 
river  on  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Tai-FiH),  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  Cochin-China.||  It  was  in  the  mountains 
of  the  south  west  of  Tai-Foo  that  the  Dutch  travellers  met 
ivith  tlie  province  or  tributary  principality  of  Tiani  or  Thiem, 
removed  by  d'Anville  160  miles  to  the  north-west,  because  this 
geognipher  was  not  aware  that  Laos,  from  which  Thiem  has 
been  disjoined,  extends  a  great  way  south,  between  Cambo* 
dia  and  Cochin-China,  coming  almost  in  contact  with  Tsi- 
ompa.^    On  the  sea  shore  we  find  the  province  of  Quan-bia 

*  La  Bisfachire,  I.  p.  25,    Barrow*!  Voyage  to  Cochin-China. 

t  Val^ntyn,  Desrript.  du  Tonqnin,  IV  p.  3.  %  Alex,  de  Rhodes,  U  c. 

#  0*AiivUle*t  Mtip  of  Asia*    Valentyn,  1.  c.  ||  Barrow^s  Voyage* 
f  Wutihnf,  in  Valentyn,    Defcrip*.  de  Cambodia,  p.  53. 

(•)  Tha  city  of  Saigon,  which  was  visited  by  Lieut.  White  in  1820,  iisitti* 
tted  on  thd  great  river  Donna i,  60  inilei  above  its  roouth.  The  population  if 
MitMl,  on  the  authority  of  the  vicetoy  and  a  miMionary,  at  180,000.  Tbd 
kouMi  are  built  principally  of  wood,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  rice-straw, 
and  are  of  one  story.  A  few  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  ami  covered  with  tiles* 
Tha  river  Donnai  is  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  eight  to  fifuen  fathoms  in  depth, 
IVhiU'M  Voy0g€  to  the  China  Sol— Am.  £p. 
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(or  Qaan-flia)  with  the  city  of  Banhong.  Next  comes  tho 
rich  and  fine  province  of  Quinam,  or  Quin-Nong,*  wilh'lhe 
"city  of  the  same  name, containing  10,000  souls,  and  situated 
on  tlie  bay  of  Shin-shen.  This  is  the  ancient  capital  of  tho 
who!c  kingdom.  The  province  Foy  of  tlie  Dutch  is  called 
Fhayn  hy  tlie  missionaries.  In  that  of  Niaron  we  find  the 
city  of  Din-Foan,  probably  the  same  with  Qni-Foo,  men- 
tioned as  a  large  town  by  a  modern  traveller.!  I1ie  pro- 
vince of  Niatlang  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Cochin- 
China.  Raman,  which  d'Anville  substitutes  for  this  pro- 
vince, is  merely  a  country  town ;  and  the  two  districts  of 
Dingoe  and  Dihtieut  belong  to  the  province  of  Hue. 

There  is  no  sliore  that  suffers  more  perceptible  encroach- 
ments from  the  sea  than  that  of  Cochin-China.  M.  Poivre 
found  that,  fi*om  1744  to  1749,  the  s<>a  had  gained  190 
ifeet  from  east  to  west.  The  rocks  in  the  southern  provinces 
are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite,  and  sometimes 
with  per|)endicular  fissures.  In  the  middle  of  tie  river  of 
Hiic-Hane,  three  miles  up,  there  is  an  island  of  sand«  from 
the  centre  of  which  rises  a  large  and  magnificent  alabaster 
rock,  which  in  several  places  is  perforated  qnllc  across.  It 
has  got  the  name  of  the  ••  Hill  of  A|>es.'*  The  coast  gene- 
rally presents  sandy  shores.  In  such  places  the  anchoring 
ground  extends  a  great  way  out,  and  consists  of  a  miry 
sand  mixed  with  shells.  In  some  parts  the  beach  is  strewed 
with  rounded  pebbles.  Opposite  to  such  places  the  ancho- 
rage is  rocky  and  bad.  In  those  situations  in  wliich  the 
shores  are  mountainous  and  steep  there  are  no  soundings. 
It  is  opjiosite  to  the  sandy  parts  that  madrepores  and  coral 
ai-e  found  in  spots  separated  fi*om  one  another  by  short  dis- 
tances. 

Nature  has  divided  this  country  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, the  plain  and  the  mountains.  These  last  enjoy  a 
steady  temperate  climate;  but  to  strangers  they  prove  un- 
healthy, which  has  been  supiiosed  to  be  ow  ing  to  an  im- 
pregnation which  tho  waters  derive  from  decayed  leaves 
and  minerals.    In  these  live  the  savage  tribes  called  JKbyi 


•  Tht  Qutnia  of  Father  Rhodtt. 


t  La  Binacbira,  I. 
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or  KHanojiSf  vho  worship  the  suiit  and  employ  magical^  book 
cbmrms  to  preserve  tlieir  rice  fields  fi-om  the  depredations  ^^'» 
of  elephants,  Tliey  abound  in  tigers  and  monkeys.  They 
contain  some  iron  mines,  which  are  worked.  Pure  gold  is 
also  found  among  them,  and  silver  has  lately  been  disco- 
Tered.  The  principal  riches  of  the  mountains  are  their  fo- 
rests, which  produce  rose- wood,  iron  wood,  ebony,  sappan^ 
sandal  wood,  eagle  wood,  ami  calambac — the  last  of  wliich 
sells  in  China  for  its  weight  in  gold.*  Biuh-Kiang  is  tlio 
place  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  tree 
called  JUo'exylum  verum.  from  which  is  obtained  the  resin- 
ous arojuatic  concretion  called  calambac,  or  in  Cochin- 
Chinese  kinam.  Paper  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  same 
tree.t  The  common  eagle-wood  ('bois  dUiigleJ  is  the  pro- 
duce of  trees  of  the  genus  JgaUochum.  Other  valuable 
substances  ara  found  here,  such  as  gum  lac,  elaborated  by 
insects  on  the  Croton  *  lacciferunif  and  the  sanguU  dracontMf 
obtained  from  various  trees,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Dra^ 
UBnaJerrra;  and  the  tallow  tree,  w  aebifera  glutinosaot 
LouroiiHi,  already  nientionCd4 

The  plain  is  exposed  to  an  insupportable  degree  of  heat  The  low 
in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  except  in  the^^""^^' 
places  which  are  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes.  In  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  the  plentiful  rains,  which 
fall  exclusively  in  the  mountains,  swell  the  numberless  ri- 
sers with  which  the  country  is  intersected  ;  in  an  instant  all 
the  plain  is  inundated,  the  villages,  and  even  the  houseSi 
are  so  many  islets.  Boats  are  navigated  over  the  fields 
and  hedges,  and  the  childi*en  in  small  barks  go  out  to  Ash 
for  the  mice,  which  cling  to  the  branches  of  the  trees.  This 
ia  the  season  of  inland  commerce,  large  fairs,  and  popular 
Utes ;  but  the  cattle  are  s«imetimes  drowned,  and  are  pick^ 
ed  ttp  by  the  first  who  finds  them.    In  the  months  of  De- 

^  Charpentier-Cofsigny,  mCmoiro  inidit.  cite  par  M.  Blancard,  Commerefr 
i»t  Indts  et  dn  la  Chine,  p.  344,  Ac, 

t  Lonreiro,  Memorial  da  lu  Academ.  dae  Scienciai  da  Lisboa,  II.  SOS— ^1S« 
Valantyo,  and  the  notei  on  Barrow,  in  the  French  tranelation,  written  by  th» 
author  of  this  work.  $  See  page  SS7« 
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cMibar#  JtimiHTt  and  FebroAryt  i\m  MPth  wind 
ui«  iiiitii  it  cold  rains,  wliirli  are  the  oiily  ayiQptoma  of  wMm» 
This  plain  piroflucea  an  immeiiBe  quantity  of  rice»  of  wUdi 
tliere  ia  a  double  barveaty  and  wliicli  aelU  at  kaa  tbM  m 
penny  per  pound;  also  maize,  milletf  aeveral  kisila  qf 
beanm  and  pumpkina;  all  the  fruits  of  India  and  Cbina*  m 
great  quantity  of  sugar  canea,  tlie  juice  of  which,  purifia4 
Md  formed  into  cakes,  is  exported  to  China«*  particularily 
from  tlie  province  of  Sbang  jf  areca  nuts,  betel  leafc  rtit* 
te«,  silk  of  good  quality,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Tho 
rus  myrrAa^  gives  a  kind  of  cinnamon  which,  for  its 
pborated  odour  and  saccharine  flavour,  is  preferred  aa»ong 
the  Chinese  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon.^  Tlie  tea  of  Co^ 
ciiin*China  would  be  excellent,  if  the  culture  of  it  wm 
more  attended  to.  The  plant  called  dinaxamg.  or  green 
indigot  would  of  itself  enrich  any  colony.  The  Codiinpt 
Chinese  have  a  small  breed  of  horses  ;•  nMile%  asses,  goal^ 
and  plenty  of  poultry.  They  derive  a  goad  aliment  h/^m 
Salieornim^  Jkenarimf.  and  other  saline  plantm  and  tlie  411^ 
ferent  species  of  UlvsB  and  Fuel,  tkrowa  out  upon  Miolr 
aborra.  The  sea  aflbrda  tliem  fish,  diSerent  apeciea  of  the 
nollusca,  particularly  Mohthurim  or  J|idbs<4toMr,  which 
are  greedily  eaten  by  all  the  nations  of  the  aotttb^«anl  ol 
Asia.  The  islands  of  Cochin^China  abound  as  mnrh  nn 
any  part  of  tlie  eastern  regions  in  the  nests  of  the  salangan 
swallow,  or  iinindo  cscuienfo,  which  are  so  much  in  no* 
quest  among  the  epicures  of  China* 
Inbabi-  This  country,  where  so  many  interesting  articles  of  pro* 
*^^*       doce  attract  tlie  commerce  of  Europe,  is  periled  by  ono  of 

TOuuart  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^  '*^''y  nations  of  Asia.  Their  amnK 
figures  and  olive  complexions  give  tkein  no  higb  place  in 

Rtli|ioii.  the  acale  of  beauty.  The  common  people  follow  the  rail** 
gion  of  Buddha;  the  mandarins  atudy  the  writings  of  Qen» 
fucius.  The  Catholic  faith  had  made  some  progress,  and 
the  rising  churchy  even  in  a  political  point  of  view^  < 

*  Barrow.  t  ChafptoUtr-CotrigDyi  loe.  cit.  p.  SVO. 

t  Lourviro,  MmmmIm,  L  9SS.  »  Blmaeatd,  loc  <ll.  ^  Sf4. 
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^  protecting  cure  of  the  Europeftn  powers :  tat  now*  the 
death  of  the  prince,  who  was  a  piiiHl  of  the  biahop  of    Mt« 

^drant  baa  teft  it  witliout  support  in  the  midst  of  perils    ' 

and  of  obstacles.  Bail  the  principles  of  that  communioiit 
and  the  governments  which  arc  under  tlieir  iulueiice»  been 
note  conspicuous  for  affording  thai  genei*o«is  tolerance  of 
wWch  they  so  greedily  avail  tliemselvea  wlien  tbry  take  np 
their  residence  in  other  countrieH,  they  would  b^  entilM 
to  more  sympathy  under  their  diiftcuUiea  tlmn  many  rend* 
em  vill  be  inclined  to  give  tl^em.  The  vulgar  tongue^ 
though  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese*  is  nnt  understood  in  CU« 
na.  The  written  ckamcters  are  nearly  the  same }  but  ath 
ly  a  small  number  of  tliem  are  known  to  us.o-**Pcrsons  of 
condition  dress  in  mlk*  In  manners  they  display  all  the  pi^ 
litcttcss  of  the  Chinese,  The  costume  of  both  sexea  con^ 
sists  of  flowing  robes  with  wide  sleeves*  nnder  which  ni^ 
vents  and  trousers  of  oottom  The  men  wear  a  sort  of  tor« 
ban  on  the  head,  and  use  no  shoes  or  slippers,  Th^ 
boaises  are  built  of  bamboo,  and  i*onred  with  reeda  and  ricf 
Stmw.  IHiey  are  genei'ally  surrounded  with  groves  of 
orange  and  |emon  trees,  bananas,  and  cocoaa  The  Cn^  ^^''"if^ 
chin-^Chinese  manulncture  a  spirituous  liquor  from  ricei,  for  I^^J^* 
their  own  use.  Tbc^  are  tolerably  skilful  in  the  manii* 
factnre  of  hardware,  and  tlieir  pottery  and  stone  warea  aro 
handsome.  In  musie  tliey  have  made  some  progress* 
Lord  Macartney,  during  his  stay  at  Turon»  witnessed  i| 
sort  of  historic  opera,  containing  i-ccitations,  airs,  and  cIn»* 
Mises.  Tlieir  ships  are  elegantly  formed,  the  largest  being 
about  sixty  tons  burden.  The  form  of  their  sails  is  admi« 
mbly  adapted  for  going  near  the  wind,  being  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  a  fan,  which  is  opened  and  shut  in  a 
moment.  The  rowers  move  in  time  to  the  notes  of  a  live* 
ly  song.  The  ceremonies  and  festivals  proclaim  tlie  Chi- 
nese origin  of  the  nation.  When  tlie  sovereign  dies,  the/ 
IMfco  n  point  of  burying  him  in  profound  silence,  for  iesr 
off  cwT^ing  tbo  important  intelligenco  to  genii  hostiln 

»  AMuib  MitkfltetMb  1. 9. 9S. 
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book!    to  the  empire*  vho  might  seize  on  such  a  moment  to  visit  it 
^***     with  new  disasters.* 
j;     !  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Corhin-Cliina  formed 

9W9UU.  in  ancient  times  one  state  \iith  Tonquin.  But  a  rebellious 
governor  afterwards  er<^cted  here  an  independent  kingtlom. 
Uis  successors  subdued  Tsiompa  and  Cambodia.  But* 
enervated  by  'the  enjoyments  attached  to  despotism,  the 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  N'guyen  allowed  their  favourites 
and  ministers  to  oppress  the  people;  and  becoming  in  a 
little  the  puppets  of  their  slavish  courtiera,  they  held  the 
sceptre  on  a  most  precarious  tenure.  The  Tonquinese  in- 
terfered ill  the  ti*oubles  with  which  Cochin-China  was  agi- 
tated. Disdaining  a  foreign  yoke,  the  three  brothers, 
Tay-son^  employed  their  influence  to  raise  an  army :  from 
deliverers  they  became  usurpers,  and  took  possession*  of 
the  kingdom.  One  of  these  rebels  also  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Tonquin.  He  died  in  179.^,  and  his  extensive 
dominions  were  divided  among  hfs  sons.  The  lawful  prince, 
taking  refuge  with  the  kingnfSiam,  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom.-  The 
The  bishop  bishop  of  Adran,  who,  fi*om  being  a  missionary,  had  be- 
^  '*"•  come  vicar  apostolic  and  prime  minister  to  the  rightful  so- 
vereign of  Cochin-Chinay  craved  assistance  from  France. 
He  brought  over  to  that  countiy  the  heir  of  the  crown, 
■whom  he  had  secretly  converted,  without  venturing  to  bap- 
tize him.  France  seized  tliis  opportunity  to  establish  her 
influence  and  her  commerce  in  one  of  the  richest  countries 
of  India,  but  was  prevented  from  following  up  that  object 
by  the  events  of  her  own  revolution.  The  bisliop  and  young 
prince  i-eturned,  attended  by  a  small  number  of  French, 
KinfrN'gu-but  the  boldness  and  perseverance  of  N'guyen-Shoong  at 
^"  **"*last  conciliated  the  smiles  of  fortune.  The  dissensions 
wliicli  ivigiied  in  the  family  of  Tay-Son  aided  him  in  re- 
aivering  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  To  these  he  add- 
ed Tonquin,  and  he  now  i*eigns  over  all  the  Chin-Indian 
eouutries  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Sianu.    An  iiitre- 

*  Kafller,  Hiitorica  Cochin-Chin«  Detcriptio,  p.  79— ?•• 
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jU  warrior  by  land  ami  sea«  he  gained  admiration  for  liis  book 
talents  his  correct  manners,  his  humanity^  and  a  generosi-  i^ii* 
ty  unknown  to  Asiatics.  These  virtues  were  partly  the 
fruits  or  the  education  given  to  him  by  tlie  bisitop  of  Adran» 
and  partly  the  eAect  of  the  events  of  his  life.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  pros}>erity,  he  showed  himself  to  be 
less  worthy ;  and,  as  we  have  already  i^emarked,  the  death 
of  liis  heirs,  and  the  discimtent  of  the  Toiiquinese,  jiortend 
no  long  duration  to  the  Annamitic  empire.* 

The  form  of  government  has  always  been  despotic.  ThecoTern. 
sovereign  is  styled  **tlie  king  of  heaven.**  His  army  wUJ[i"t,*"^ 
from  100,000  to  150,000  stnmg,  among  whom  are  SO^OOO  force, 
armed  with  muskets,  and  trained  to  the  European  exercise. 
The  soldiers  wear  8abi;es  and  pikes  of  enormous  length. 
No  elephants  are  now  employed  in  war.  A  Portuguese, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  cast 
some  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  which  are  still  in  existence* 
Some  Fi-enchmen,  among  whom  was  M.  Olivier,  have  as- 
sisted the  present  king  in  tlie  formation  of  a  respectahle 
navy.  He  has  himself,  like  IVter  the  Great,  studied  the 
art  of  ship-building,  by  causing  a  European  vessel  to  bo 
taken  to  pieces  nnder  his  eyes.  This  prince  has  been  seen 
directing  the  mnncBuvres  of  1200  galley h,  a  hundred  of 
which  carried  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  large  guns. 
But  when  he  got  the  better  of  all  his  enemies,  lie  allowed 
tliis  branch  of  his  force,  which  is  so  essential  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  local  situation  of  his  dominions,  to  fall  into 
oeglect 

The  kingdom  of  Tsiompa  is  more  the  country  of  tigers  Kingdom 
and  of  elephants  than  of  men.    Its  real  name  is  said  to  bOp^J"®"" 
Bin-Tuam.]    For  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  the  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy;  the  heats  are  excessive,  the  water  is 
bad,  and  all  provisions  except  fish  are  scarce.    The  soil  is 

*  La  Biuach^re,  Barrow,  &c. 

t  Rotiljr,  Carte  du  IMp6t  de  la  Marine,  and  the  article  ^ffnan  in  the  Die- 
tioonaire  de  Gfographie  Maritinie,  par  M.  de  Grand- Pri. 


mnclj  and  imow  tet  it  prttdttCM  rotten,  hi^igo,  and  an  hi* 
>**'*  fi»rior  sort  of  silk.*  Ttie  itiliabitAnt^  arc  calleil  Lojrcs*  and 
■■■—■*  acf  in  tn  be  of  the  imnie  stork  with  tlie  Lao»,  or  Low8«  and 
the  Liilos  of  Yunnan.  I'hoy  are  large*  well  made,  and 
mnsrular ;  their  roaiptexions  rudily ;  their  noses  rattier  flat; 
and  tlieir  hair  long  and  black. 

l>MMur.  Donnau  |iroperly  so  called,  seema  to  be  a  district  b^ 
tween  Tsiompa  and  tlie  mouths  of  tlie  river  of  Cambodia. 
On  an  arm  of  that  large,  fine,  and  deep  river,  is  tlie  city 
of  8aigoNg«  which  was  for  some  time  tlie  naval  arsenal  of 
the  king  of  Cochin-China.t  In  approaching  that  city,  we 
sail  f«irt>  miles  up  a  ri\er  one  or  two  miles  broad,  ami  aa 
deep,  that  large  vessels  graze  the  verdant  banks,  while 
their  rigging  is  liable  to  get  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
the  lofty  ti*ees  by  which  it  is  6liaded4  Cape  Saint-Jac- 
ques^ at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  a  very  goad  road- 
stead. 

Tht  Part-  The  Pracel  or  ParaceK  is  a  labyrinth  of  islets,  rock% 
and  shallows,  which,  acconlingto  the  most  approved  charC% 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Cochin-China^  b^ 
tween  north  latitude  10*"  45'  and  !&"  SO',  tlie  mean  longi* 
tude  being  about  109°  east.  But  some  French  navigators 
have  crossed  a  part  of  this  space  without  encountering  anjr 
rocks  or  sliallows,  wlieiico  we  must  conclude  that  this  ar- 
chifielago  is  in  reality  less  extensive  than  it  appears  in  onr 
maps.$ 

CoiMiAff  The  island  called  PooIo^Condor,  or  ^the  Island  of  Ca- 

labashes,'^ is  situated  south  from  Cochin-China,  forty-four 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cambodia.  It  is,  pra- 
perly  s|ieaking,  a  gniup  of  islands,  among  which  is  a  har- 
bour capable  of  holding  eight  sliips,  and  a  good  and  4ex* 

*  L«  Bisiachftrr,  I.  p.  16.    Barrow*!  Voyage,  where  it  it  wrhtea  Fta-Tta. 
t  Roiily,  cit^  par  Blaacardi  Commerce  dei  ludes,  p.  361. 
t  Barrow*!  Voyage. 

•  Roiily,  Carte  du  I>#p6t  de  la  Marine,  and  the  article  4yiuvt  in  Ofiad* 
Prfi*e  Dietionaaire  de  Giographie  Maritime. 
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tmMtff^  Meliorage.    Here  mntU  hmmi  to  CMnapQivhtiie 
pniTiiiiofifu  fsiiecially  tuiflraloen,   which  nomettmeii  weigh     *->>• 
wven  quintals,  and  Cliinese  pigs.    It  iiroduccairioe  and  ae»  — — • 
Teral  fruits  enpcrially  hanarian,  sh  nldockH,  and  raiabaahcu. 
It  ifi  a  place  well  adapted  for  a  militaiy  and  commercial 
atation. 

Of  the  kinedom  of  Cambodia  we  haTwi  few  authentic  ac-  Kin^fiom 

of  CaibIm* 

ciMintfl,  and  none  of  modern  date.    The  Portugoeze  call  itdia. 
Caroboja,  (pronounced  Cambokha.)    A  letter  ol  one  of  its 
kings,  in  a  Dutch  translation*  has  it  Camboetgaf  (pronounc- 
ed Cambootja.*)    This  also  is  the  orthography  of  the  Malajr 
AUthors-t 

This  country  seems  to  consist  of  three  physical  regions: 
the  valley  watered  and  inundates!  by  the  Mey-Kon»  in- 
cluding some  large  islands  at  its  mouth  ;^  tlie  deserta» 
which  pnibabiy  begin  on  the  borders  of  the  inunilated  tei^ 
ritory,  and  extend  a  great  way  to  the  east ;  and  lastly,  the 
«ea  coast*  generally  low,  sandy*  covered  with  coppice- wood* 
and  washed  by  a  very  shallow  sea.^ 

The  river  of  Cambodia  falls  into  the  sea  by  three  moatlis ;  RWer  of 
thatef  Saigong,  already  mentioned,  and  which,  according  ^^*"^ 
to  the  missionaries,  is  more  particularly  called  the  river  of 
Carobo<lia  ;||  one  called  the  Japanese  river,  from  being  fre- 
quented by  tlie  junks  of  Japan  ;^  and  a  thii*d,  which  the 
Dutch  have  called  Onbequamet  or  **the  Inconvenient'' 
The  second  of  these  branches  also  receives  the  name  of  the 
Bassak,  ami  the  tliird,  that  of  the  Matsiam.^  The  tides 
extend  a  great  way  up  this  river*  It  is  said  that  a  great 
lake  or  inland  sea  is  connected  with  these  mouths.  The 
inundations  take  place  in  June.  The  beds  of  the  two  west- 
ern branches  are  full  of  low  islands  and  sand  banks,  wliich 
render  them  unfit  for  being  navigated  by  large  vessels. 

*  Valentyn,  Detcription  de  Cambodia,  p.  48.  t  Ibid,  p,  36. 

%  Aageaaar,  in  the  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  Company)  V«  p.  360. 

f  Chapman,  Annalet  des  Voyages,  VII.  p.  15. 

iValtntyn,  Ibid.  37,  38. 

V  Halation  dea  Vicai^as  Apostol.  I.  cb.  1.  p*  8. 
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The  coQiitrj  is  inclifferetitly  peopled.  The  ctpital*  which 
we.rall  CHnibcMiia*  but  the  true  name  of  which  is  Eeuvok, 
'consiHts  of  a  single  8tr*eet«  with  one  large  temple.  Tlie 
chief  pnuluction  of  the  country  is  the  well  known  yellow 
pigment  called  gamboge,  which  is  also  used  in  meilicine  as 
a  drastic  purgative.  It  pniduces  considerable  quantities  of 
ivory,  mse-wood*  sandal-\vood«  eagle-wood,  and  calambac. 
The  teak,  iron-wood,  and  callophyUunu  which  gi*ows  as 
straight  as  the  Norwegian  pine,  might  supply  ample  roate- 
rialH  for  ship  building.  A  little  tin  and  gold  are  exported. 
The  lands  produce  rice  and  other  vegetable  food.  Many 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays  are  settled  in  the  country. 
These  last  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natives^ 
who  have  dark  yellow  complexions,  and  long  black  hair. 

A  Dutch  traveller,  ascending  tliQ  river  to  the  north  of 
Cambodia,  passed  the  towns  of  Batjong,  an  ancient  seat  of 
royalty,  and  Sumba|H»or,  the  residence  of  a  high  priest^ 
who  assumes  the  title  of  raja,  and  exacts  a  toll  froui  pas- 
sengers.* M.  Poivi*e  observes,  that  a  short  way  from  the 
capital  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  ar- 
chitecture of  whicli  shows  something  of  the  European 
style,  while  the  ridges  in  the  adjoining  fields  indicate 
that  they  have  been  under  tillage.  The  present  inhabi- 
tants have  no  sort  of  tradition  respecting  this  ancieat 
establishment 


fwiur"^-  Ponthiamas,  a  small  independent  state,  was  founded  in 
1705  by  a  Chinese  mercliant  of  the  name  of  Kiang-Si. 
TJiis  state  prospered  ui.der  a  flourishing  trade.  Its  capi- 
tal, which  ivceives  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  west 
coast  of  Cambodia^  which  had  pi*eviou8ly  beea  almost  a 
desert 


Kingdom 
••fSiam. 


A  wide  and  deep  gulf  divides  the  southern  part  of  Chin* 
India  into  two  peninsulas.  At  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  W6 
find  the  famous  kingdom  of  Siara,  from  which  tlie  gulf  de- 


*  WutUioi^  in  Valentyn,  p.  54  and  55. 
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rirra  its  name.    The  name  which  the  Siamcae  give  them<>    book 
•elves  is  TaU  «r  *•  Five, Men/'     Siam  in  a  name  of  Mniay     ^*** 
origin.     Previously  to  tlic  riTcnt  enlargement  of  the  Bir-  -— — ^ 
man.  empire*  the  rich  and  flourishing  monarchy  of  Siam 
was  considered  as  the  leading  Indian  state  east  of  tlie  Gan- 
ges*   Its  extent*  however,  has  been  curtailed  bv  tlie  Bir- 
roan  invasions,  and  cannot  be,  at  present*  flxpd  with  accu- 
racy.   It  is  ]>rohabie  tliat  a  part  of  the  coast  south  from 
Tcnasserim,  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca* 
still  belongs  to  Siam.     It  is  separated  from  Pegu  on  the 
vest  by  a  chain  of  mountains;  cm  the  cast  another  chain, 
little  kuow^n,  separates  it  from  Laos  and  Cambodia.     Thus 
the.  kingdom  of  Siam  may  be  considered  as  a  wide  valley 
between  two  chains  of, mountains. 

'Ilie  Siamese  Nile»  or  Meinam*  holds  ji  high  rank  among  RWen. 
tlie  rivers  of  eastern  Asia.  Riempfer  describes  it  as  veryiJo"J^'' 
deep*  always  filled  to  its  banks,  and  larger  than  the  Elbe. 
He  adds,  that  the  iidiabitants  suppose  it  to  rise  in  the  same 
mountains  with  the  Ganges,  and  describe  it  as  dividing 
and  sending  branches  through  the  kingdoms  of  Cambodia 
and  Pegu ;  accounts  which,  though  fabulou;),  include  per- 
haps some  disfigured  trr.ths.  The  inundation  takes  place 
in  September.  In  December  the  waters  decline.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  Ganges  in  swelling  first  in  its  upper  part,  ow- 
ing its  inundations  principally  to  the  rains  \\iiich  tali  among 
the  mountains.  Tlie  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  mud- 
dy* is  agreeable  and  wholesome:  the  inundation  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  much  less 
80  in  the  neighboiirli(»od  of  the  sea.  The  operations  of  the 
rice  harvest  are  conducted  in  a  great  measure  in  boats. 
The  soil  of  the  mountains  is  dry  and  bwrren ;  but  the  ri- 
ver, banks  consist  of  a  rich  and  deep  alluvia]  soil,  wliero 
scarcely  a  single  stone  or  pebble  is  to  be  found.  The 
banks  of  the  Meinam  arc  low  and  marshy,  but  exceedingly 
populous  from  Bankok  to  Yiithia.  Lower  down  they  are 
mere  deserts,  swarming  with  monkeys,  phosphoric  flies» 
and  mosquitoes.  The  Siamese  year  is,  with  res^iect  toSeaMWf. 
weather,  divided  into  three  parts.    The  first  two  montha. 


BM  €HIll^tllllIA« 


IkMMtttal^  Mt  MiiMfyf  ft>nli  th6  wltitoft  ^of)fi|f  wMbh  fbo 
^<**  nurtli  %1'iiid  |iit)friiilfl :  ft  ifi  a  dry  mrasiMi,  iut  almiKit  an  rtnti 
"■""^aiillie  Hammer  h  in  Pranri*.  *Vht  tMriU  Ibarth,  and  Ml 
ammtlifli,  are  railed  Uj  the  Biamcae  HiHf  little  aamaMr;  fhe 
great  aaaimer  CfinaiHts  of  the  other  aei^en.  The  weatlM*  la 
aummer  is  moist* 
^•c^«>i«  'I1ie  immense  forests  which  surround  the  talley  of  the 
yroduc**"*  Meinam  contain  some  valuable  icinds  of  wood,  which  are 
▼agurly  mentioned  by  the  missionaries,  lite  bark  of  the 
tree  tdnki  is  used  for  malctng  paper.  The  wood  of  the 
faang  tiTe  forms  a  good  red  dye.  They  hare  three  vari- 
eties of  rice;  wild  ricc^  mountain  rice,  and  that  of  the 
plain.  Among  tlie  diflferent  kinds  of  cotton,  there  is  one 
too  fine  to  admit  of  being  spun.  The  lands  which  are  so 
aituated  as  not  to  admit  of  inundation  are  under  com  crops. 
Pease,  and  other  leguminous  species,  are  abundant;  maize 
is  cultivated  only  in  the  gardens. 

The  animal  species  of  Siam  are  common  to  it  with  tiie 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  cxiuntries.  Its  elephants  are  ce- 
lebrated for  their  beauty  and  docility.  The  white  ones  are 
held  in  veneration,  because  the  Siamese  believe  that  the 
aouls  of  tlieir  deceased  sovereigns  pass  into  their  bodies. 
The  horses  are  bad,  and  the  cattle  scarce.  There  is  here 
a  small  sort  of  panther  of  the  size  of  a  dog,  which  only  at- 
taclu  wild  birds.  Wild  boars  and  monkeys  are  in  great 
abundance.  Hie  birds  and  insects  of  this  country  are  re- 
markable for  their  huge  size.  The  noefo  is  larger  tlian  an 
ostrich.  All  travellers  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of 
certain  birds,  the  species  of  which  are  not  detenninely 
wliose  tufts  of  white  or  red  featliers  enli%*en,  like  so  many 
hrilliant  flowers,  the  verdure  of  the  woods.!  The  Meinam 
fa  sometimes  infested  with  venomous  serpents.  Tlie  trees 
on  its  banks  are  covered  with  pliosphoric  flies,  which  emit 
and  retain  light  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  revolving  1M- 
chine.  But  the  fine  objects  which  this  acene  presents  nt* 
▼er  baabh  from  the  traveller's  miad  the  recoHection  of  tte 

*lMMra,fMMl^ai       tOMtr,V«yt|»iai«M»194f,HiiaM.^ttl. 
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idifnerous  cpocodiles  with  which  the  river  abounds,  which    book 
are  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  length.  I'li. 

The  principal  mines  of  Siam  are  those  of  tin  and  cop- ""; 

per,  tlie  last  of  whicli  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  gold.  ^*''"''^' 
Antimony   and  lead  are   also   found   and   exported.    The 
country  produces  beautiful  marbles,  agates,  and  sapphires. 

The  topography  of  a  country,  the  interior  of  which  has  Towm  and 
not  been  traversed  by  any  European,  is,  of  course,  very  de-  P^o^>°ce8. 
fectivew  The  capital  is  called  by  the  natives  SiyuihiOf  or 
simply  Cmng^  ue.  **the  court*'  The  Portuguese  have 
changed  the  name  Siyuthia  into  Juthya  and  Odia.  That 
town  embraces  a  large  territory  occupied  with  cottages  and 
gardens.  But  the  view  given  of  it  by  Loubere  must  be 
somewhat  modified.  Father  Oervaise  tells  us  that  the 
foreigners'  quarter  is  fiiU  of  brick  houses;  and  that  the 
part  occupied  by  the  natives  contains  handsome  paved 
streets.*  The  judicious  traveller  Ksempfer  expressly  says 
that  <<  the  temples  are  more  elegant  than  the  churches  are 
in  Germany.  The  Puka-Thon  is  a  pyramid  in  a  plain  to 
the  north-west  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  a  famous  victory 
gained  over  the  king  of  Pegu.  Its  height  is  120  feet,  and 
the  building  massive  but  elegant  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city  are  two  squares,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  canal.  It  contains  monasteries,  colonnades,  and 
temples,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  temple  of  Berklam, 
^vith  a  large  and  splendid  porch,  ornamented  with  statues, 
sculptures,  and  other  decorations.'* 

lionvak,  a  populous  town  on  the  great  river,  frequently  Tbe 
shares  with  Siyuthia  the  honour  of  being  the  residence  of  Jf®**^***®^^ 
the  court    This  is  probably  the  Loeach  of  Marco  Polo :  lo. 
he  arrived  there  fntm  Poolo-Condor  by  sailing  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and,  leaving  Louvok,  he 
directed  his  course  along  the  western  shoi*e  of  the  gulf  to 
Petani  or  Patan.    An  explanation  so  natural  would  have 
occurred  to  all  his  commentators,  if  they  had  not  found  the 
name  written  in  several  editions  Botadi.    JNear  the  mouth 

*  Gervaise,  Hist,  de  Siam, 
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BOOK  of  the  river  we  find  Bankok,  called  in  fbe  conntry  Foiu 
^^^  This  is  the  key  of  Siam,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Its 
environs  are  embellished  with  delightful  gardens.  Above 
the  capital  we  find  PorselooCy  the  chief  town  of  an  ancient 
principality  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  its  dye-woods 
and  valuable  gums.*  Cambouri,  on  the  frontier  of  Fe- 
gUf  is  the  seat  of  a  great  commerce  in  eagle-wood,  ivory, 
and  rhinoceros  horns.  From  this  place  comes  the  finest 
varnish. 

That  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  which  lies  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  is  an  ancient  conquest  of  the  Siamese  from  the 
kings  of  Pegu.  Here  the  Birman  language  is  spoken*! 
The  Birm»ns  have  reconquered  Tenasserim»  with  its  port 
Merguiy  and  the  island  of  Junkseylon ;  places  which  have^ 
o|i  that  account,  been  already  described.:^  But  the  Siam- 
ese still  retain  the  kingdom  of  Ligor  on  that  coast,  a  coun- 
try which  yields  a  very  pure  tin  called  calin.§ 
The  Siam-  In  physical  qualities  the  Siamese  make  an  approach  to 
****  the  Mongolian  race.    Their  faces  are  of  a  square  form, 

with  wide  and  prominent  cheek  bones ;  so  that  the  cheeks 
themselves  appear  somewhat  hollow.  The  forehead  is  nar- 
rowy  terminating  in  a  point  almost  like  a  chin.  Their 
eyes  are  small,  rather  dull,  and  rise  towards  the  temples. 
The  white  of  the  eye  is  exceedingly  yellow.  The  width 
of  their  mouths,  and  the  thickness  and  paleness  of  their 
lipSf  give  them  a  singularly  ugly  aspect  They  are  in  the 
practice  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  partially  covering 
them  with  gold  plates.  Their  complexions  are  olive, 
with  a  mixture  of  red.  Ksempfer  compares  them  to  ne- 
L^n|u^«-  groes,  and  even  to  monkeys.||  Their  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage has  not  been  carefully  examined.  The  Siamese  al- 
phabet contains  thirty-seven  consonants;  and  the  vowels 
form  a  distinct  list  It  contains  the  letters  R  and  W, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  The  pronunciatioB, 
as  in  other  ancient  languages,  is  a  sort  of  chant    Neither 

*  TurpiDy  Hist,  de  Siam,  1.  p.  23.        t  L«  P.  Gervaiw,  p.  II,  &c. 

I  See  page  353.  «  Kempfer,  Hist,  du  Japon,  I.  pi  11. 

II  Idem,  I,  p.  29.    LouMre,  I.  p.  81. 
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0DU1I8  nor  verbs  have  inflectioTifiu*    The  sacred  books,  like    book 
those  of  the  Birmans^  are  in  the  I^ali  language.  ^^^ 

The  manners  of  the  Siamese  resemble  partly  those  of^ 

Aft  ft  DllOfSc 

Indostan,  and  partly  those  of  China.  Polygamy  is  allow-* 
ed.  The  princes  sometimes  marry  their  own  sisters.  The 
wife,  bumble  and  submissive,  neither  presumes  to  sit  nor  to 
eat  with  her  husband :  vigilant  and  attentive  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  food,  she  does  not  eat  till  he  has  finished. 
She  never  goes  out  in  the'  same  boat  with  him,  and  even 
when  lying  on  one  common  bed,  she  has  a  lower  pillow  to 
mark  her  inferiority. 

Their  funerals  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Chinese.  The  talapoins,  or  monks,  chant  hymns  in  the 
Fall  language.  When  the  solemn  procession  is  ended,  the 
body  is  burned  on  a  pile  of  valuable  fragrant  wood.  The 
tombs  are  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  and  those  of  the  kings 
are  of  large  dimensions  both  in  height  and  breadth. 

The  Siamese  are  fond  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  founded  Public 
on  their  sacred  mythology,  and  the  fabulous  history  ofmentsf 
their  heroes.    They  have  bull  races,  aquatic  boat-fights, 
combats  of  elephants,  cock-fightings,  contests  of  human 
strength,  wrestling  matches,  rope  dances,  religious  proces- 
sions, illuminations,  and  beautiful  fire-works.    Their  me- 
chanical talents  lie  dormant  from  their  habitual  indolence.  Industry* 
In  iron  and  steel  manufactures  they  are  far  behind,  but 
excel  in  jewellery,  and  in  miniature  painting.    The  com- 
mon people  are  employed  in  fishing,  and  other  labours,  for 
sobsistence.    The  higher  classes  divide  their  time  between 
inactivity  and  the  tricks  of  a  petty  commerce. 

Their  chief  commercial  connections  are  with  Japan,  Comnierce« 
China,  Indostan,  and  the  Dutch.  Their  exports  consist 
of  grain,  cotion,  benzoin,  sandal  wood,  and  difierent  other 
woods;  antimony,  tin,  lead,  iron,  loadstone,  impure  gold, 
silver,  sapphires,  emeralds,  agates,  rock  crystal,  and  mar- 
ble.f    To  these  is  to  be  added  tombac,  which,  according 

*  LottMrc,  II.  p.  94. 

t  Van  Vli«t.    Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  p.  6J,  (in  Dutch.) 
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BOOK  toflome,  i»  a  nsitive  copper  rontnining  gold:  according  to 
^''*     others,  an  artificial  compound.*     They  have  also  shagreen 

""""""~  skinsy  nicely  dressed  and  ornamented  with  figures,  which 
form  a  valuable  article  of  export,  sometimes  sold' at  enor- 
mous prices. 

Religion  Sommona-Codom,  the  god  of  the  Siamese,  is  the  aame  as 
Buddha.  His  priests  and  monks,  whom  we  call  talapoins, 
are  called  jankoo  in  the  language  of  the  country.  His  pre* 
cepts,  contained  in  a  book  called  Vinac,  are  neither  many 
nor  rigorous:  but  the  civil  laws  are  severe  and  bloody. 
Slavery  here  is  perpetuated  by  birth,  except  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  persons  enslaved  in  consequence  of 
debt,  whose  children  are  considered  free.  Enslaved  debt- 
ors  are  also  themselves  free  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements. 

Govern-  The  government  of  Siam  is  despotic  and  hereditary. 
The  sovereign,  as  among  the  Birmans,  receives  almost  di- 
vine honours.  Three  times  in  the  day  he  presents  himself 
for  an  instant  before  bis  great  officers,  who  prostrate  them- 
selves on  the  ground*!  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  to 
share  the  awful  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  monarchy  when 
he  pleases,  may  marry  his  own  sisters,  and  even  his  daugh- 
ters. But  the  power  of  this  monarch  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered diminution  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  bis  court- 
ly pomp.  His  revenues  were  said  to  have  fallen  a  century 
ago,  from  a  proportion  of  forty  to  four  or  five.  Accord- 
ing to  a  census  taken  at  that  period,  the  adults  of  both 
sexes  amounted  to    1,900,000,   which    would  give  a  po- 

Annj.  pulation  of  between  three  and  four  millions.  Loubere 
says  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  army  except  some 
royal  guards ;  and  Mandelslo  reckons  the  number  which 
could  be  raised  on  emergency  to  be  about  60,000^ 
with  SOOO  or  4000  elephants.  These  estimates  indicate 
a  scanty  population.  The  navy  was  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  galleys  of  difibrent  sizes,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  consisted  in  their  rich  decorations.    The  rivers  of 

•  Dalryrople,  Oriental  Repertory,  I.  p.  118.  t  Van  Vliet,  p.  19. 
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Chin-India  have,  in  civil  wars,  been  frequently  the  theatre    book 
of  naval  battles,  ^^* 

The  history  of  the  Siamese  has  its  chasms^  but  is  not 
loailed  with  any  fabulous  chronology.  Their  era  goes  ***^'^* 
bark  to  tlie  pretended  disappearance  of  their  god  Som- 
mona-Codom,  544  years  before  Christ  Their  first  king 
began  his  reign  in  the  1300th  year  of  their  era*  or  about 
A.  D.  756.  Wars  with  Pegu,  and  usurpations  of  the  thi*one, 
constitute  the  sad  and  uniform  epochs  of  the  Siamese 
history  subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by 
the  Portuguese.  In  1568  the  king  of  Pegu  made  war  on 
them,  which  was  said  by  historians  to  be  on  account  of  two 
white  elephants  which  the  Siamese  refused  to  deliver  to 
him ;  but  probably  the  chief  motive  was  to  reconquer  the 
coasts  of  Bengal  Bay,  which  had  been  dismembered  from 
his  dominions  by  the  Siamese.  For  want  of  attention*  the 
politics  of  the  Asiatics  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  more 
absurd  tban  they  really  are.  After  scenes  of  carnage  on 
both  sides,  Siam  became  tributary  to  Pegu.  But  in  l6so 
Raja  Hapi  delivered  his  country  from  that  state  of  servi- 
tude. In  1680  Constantine  Phalcon*  a  native  of  Cephalo- Constan- 
nia  in  Greece,  having  become  a  favourite  with  the  king  of  con. 
Siam,  opened  a  trade  with  France,  with  the  view  of  sup- 
porting his  ambitious  designs ;  but,  during  the  king's  last 
illness,  the  grandees  of  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  behead- 
ed, and  the  connection  with  France  was  consequently  bro- 
ken off.  The  Biitnans  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the 
Siamese  to  a  state  of  permanent  subjection* 

To  the  south-east  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  lies  the  Pe-  pshivby^ 
iriKsu^A  OF  Malaoca  or  Malaya,  550  miles  long»  and[lc^'. 
from  eighty  to  1 10  broad. 

The  interior  of  this  peninsula  seems  to  be  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  vast  natural  forests.    No  maps,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem* describe  it  as  containing  towns  or  villages.    In  the  Attempt!  ta 
year  1644,  Governor  Van  Vliet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  interioV  * 
for  a  good  account  of  Siam,  attempted  to  send  detachments 
into  the  interior.    The  level  parts  were  covered  with  un- 
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BOOK    derwood^  'where  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  road  with  the 
ui*     hatchet;  and  with  marshes,  in  which  the  natives  alone  were 

able  to  get  along  over  the  trunks  of  felled  trees.*    When 

an  eminence  is  gained,  the  eye  is  delighted  with  beaotifiil 
trees ;  but  among  these  trees,  brambles,  thorns,  and  creep- 
ing plants  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  often  to  present  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  traveller. 
In  these  forests  musquitoes  fly  in  swarms  like  thick  clouds. 
At  every  step  there  is  a  risk  of  treading  on  a  poisonous  ser- 
pent. Leopards,  tigers,  and  rhinoceroses,  when  disturb- 
ed in  their  native  haunts,  are  ready  to  devour  any  traveller 
Vfho  is  not  provided  with  a  strong  escort,  and  who  does  not 
keep  up  a  fire  during-  the  whole  night  Nor  is  an  escort 
easily  commanded.  The  Malays,  a  hundred  times  more 
dangerous  than  the  tigers  and  the  serpents,  never  attend  a 
European  but  with  great  reluctance.  Even  those  who  were 
subject  to  Dutch  authority  often  seized  the  first  opportn- 
nity  to  betray  the  persons  whom  they  had  been  employed 
JouTOy  of|Q  conduct.  In  1745  Van  der  Putten,  a  zealous  traveller, 
Putton.  undertook,  with  a  detachment  furnished  to  him  by  Gover- 
nor Albinus,  to  penetrate  to  Mount  Ophir,  called  in  Ma- 
lay, Goonong-Lelang,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Moar,  in  the  south-east  of  Malacca ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
quitted  his  boat,  his  escort  gradually  took  to  flighty  and  he 
could  not  accomplish  his  undertaking. 
Pfoduc-  The  parts  best  known  produce  pepper  and  other  aromat- 
^""^  ics,  and  some  species  of  gums.  The  forests,  arrayed  in 
eternal  verdure,  contain  aloe-wood,  eagle^^wood,  sandal- 
wood, and  cassia  odoraUh  a  species  of  cinnamon.  The  air 
is  Impregnated  with  the  odour  of  innumerable  flowers,  which 
perpetually  succeed  one  another  without  an  interval.  But 
the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  generates  in  many 
piurts  a  highly  noxious  atmosphere,  and  occasions  a  general 
deficiency  of  liuman  food.  Fish,  however,  beans,  and  fimita^ 
are  found  in  this  country*!     The  animal  kingdom  is  littlf 

*  Baltbasar  Bort,  MS.  p.  103,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Batata, 
t  plancard,  Commerce  des  Inden,  p.  3S8, 
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known.  Among  the  birds  which  seem  to  be  numerous  and 
extremely  beautiru],  the  bird  of  Juno  is  mentioned,  which,  ^^^ 
without  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  displays  a  plumage  equal  ' 
to  his  in  elegance  and  in  beauty.*  The  tiger,  pursuing  the 
antelopes  over  the  rivers,  sometimes  falls  a  prey  to  the 
cai'man.f  From  the  hedgehog  of  Malacca  is  obtained  the 
Malacca  bezoar^^rrom  the  wild  elephants  plenty  of  ivory. 


Tin  is  the  only  mineral  substance  exported,  though  gold  '^^n 
is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers.  The  tin  mines  of  Pera  are 
found  in  valleys.  After  large  roots  of  trees,  sometimes 
seven  feet  in  depth,  are  removed,  the  ore  is  found  in  a  fine 
black  sand,  which  closely  resembles  it  in  appearance. 
When  a  rocky  stratum  appears,  the  digging  is  discontinued, 
although  it  also  seems  to  contain  the  same  ore,  because  the 
mining  resources  of  the  Malays  are  too  confined  to  enable 
them  to  make  their  way  through  the  rocks4  Sometimes 
the  Chinese  undertake  the  mining  operations,  and  they  are 
decidedly  more  expert  than  the  natives  in  refining  and 
smelting  the  metal. 

The  maritime  parts  are  divided  into  six  Malay  king-  Provincet 
doms ;  Patani,  Tronganon,  and  Pahang,  on  the  east  coast ;  dofDi°'* 
Johor  at  the  southern  extremity;  Pera  and  Queda  on  the 
west  side.  To  these  we  may  add  Malacca  and  its  territory, 
called  Malaya.  In  the  interior^  the  state  of  Manang-Cabo 
is  separated  from  the  Dutch  territory  by  the  Romboon 
mountains. 

In  the  time  of  Mandelslo^  the  city  of  Patani,  inhabited  P^^^^n'* 
by  Malays  and  Siamese,  was  built  of  wood  and  cane,  but 
the  mosque  was  of  brick,  and  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  the  natives  being  chiefly 
occupied  in  fishing  and  husbandry.  According  to  this  tra- 
veller, continual  rains  fall,  accompanied  with  a  north-east 
windy  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  an4 

*  Van  Wurmb,  Mem.  de  Batavia,  p.  461. 

t  Valentyn,  Malacca,  ip,  310. 

f  Memoirs  of  BataTia,  IV.  p.  £58.  ,  ^ 
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Tronga- 

non. 

Pahang. 


City  of 
Malacca. 


January.  Oxen  and  bufikloef;  were  used  for  agricultural 
p«r|»f>seH,  all'*  ri-ops  of  rirc*  ^ere  cultivated.  Fruit  and 
'  game  were  Hl)uri«iant ;  the  forests  swarmed  with  monkejs^ 
tigers,  boars,  and  elephants. 

A  modern  traveller  praises  Tronganon  as  a  favcnirable 
mart  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and  or  tin.*  Pahang,  (in 
Chinese  Pang-Hang,)  exports  gold,  areca  nuts,  and  rat- 
tans.f  The  kingdom  of  Johor  occupied  th^  eastern  extre- 
mity of  this  Chersonese.  Batusaber,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom,  was  situated  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Yohor,  in  a  marshy  soil.  But  at  piTsent  this  kingdom  in  in 
a  state  of  vassalage  to  a  piratical  chief,  who  is  called  king 
of  Riom,  and  resides  in  Poolo-Binlang  Island,  one  of  those 
which  divide  the  strait  of  Sincapoor  from  that  of  Malacca. 
This  strait  derives  its  name  from  a  Malay  town,  founded 
by  the  first  colonies  of  that  people  aft^r  their  emigration 
from  Sumatra.  Cape  Romania*  the  southern  point  oi  Aaia^ 
18  called  in  the  country  itself  Oodjtm  Tana. 

The  city  of  Malacca,  founded  by  a  Malay  prince  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  from  1511  till  1641,  when  the  Dutch  took  it 
According  to  1e  Grentil,  this  place,  which  once  rivalled  Goa 
and  Ormuzy  has  now  very  little  commercial  importance^ 
and  is  weakly  fortified.  But  the  marshes  which  render  the 
approach  difficult,  the  river  Crysorant,  which  partly  encir- 
cles it,  and  the  solidity  of  the  works  of  St  PauL  which  are 
built  of  a  regular  iron-stone,  render  it  capable  of  a  long 
defbnce.^  From  20,000  inhabitants^  which  it  contained 
under  the  Portuguese,  its  population  is  reduced  to  SOOO 
or  4000.  The  suburb  Tranquera  is  peopled  with  Chi- 
nese and  persons  of  Portuguese  extraction.  Within  the 
Kftst  half  century  some  successful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  the  camphor  tree  in  this  nei^ibeurhood,  the 

•  Blancard,  p.  32S.  t  Mem  of  Bataria,  IV.  p.  344. 

t  S«e  llie  plate  No,  37  in  Valentyn,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bataria,  IV.  p.  325. 
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produce  of  which  has  somewhat  re-animated  a  languishing    book 


commerce.  "**  . 

Pera,  a  kingdom  rich  in  tin,  is  governed  hy  Mahometan  " 

princes,  \«  ho  are  withheld  from  working  their  mines  by  a 
superstitious  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  genii  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  adjoining  state  takes  its  name  from  the  capital 
Queda,  a  town  containing  8000  souls.  It  has  a  harbour,  Queda. 
which  is  well  frequented,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in 
tin  and  elephant^s  teeth. 

An  English  captain,  having  married  the  daughter  of  flie  Pooio-Pe- 
king  while  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Queda.  obtained  the  so-  p^"fcV°of 
trreignty  of  the  island   Poolo-Penang,  which  he,  nithwwt  Waiei'is- 
delay,  transferred  to  his  country.      The   English   call  It  *°  * 
Prince  of  Wales'   Island,  and  have  formed  on  it  sm   im- 
portant establisliment.  as  the  harbour  is  so  situated  as  to 
command  the  strait'of  Malacca,  while  the  soil  is  rich,  cover- 
ed with  teak  forests,  sugar  canes,  and  rice  fi«*l  s,  and  found 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper  and  indigo.* 

In  our  general  view  of  the  races  of  mankind,  we  have 
distinguished  the  Malays  as  the  model,  of  the  fifth  variety 
of  our  species.  That  people  is  not  indigenous  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca,  but  one  of  their  tribes  invaded  and  co- 
lonized it  in  the  12tli  century,  having  fled  from  the  terri- 
tory on  the  river  Malaya,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  before 
the  victorious  armies  of  a  king  of  Java.  This  tradition 
has  now  been  completely  confirmed  by .  the  in\  estigations 
of  Messrs.  Leyden  and  Marsden,  according  to  whom,  the 
Malays  form  the  indigenous  population  of  Sumatra,  and 
probably  also  of  Java.  They  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
fifth  great  division  of  the  world,  Oceanica^  which  is  to  be 
described  in  the  six  following  books. 

•  Sir  Home  Popham's  Description  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  1805. 
Howisen,  Extract  in  the  Ephcmerides  of  Weimar,  XVIII.  p.  129. 
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PABT  I. 


Jt  Beneral  Description  of  this  new  Great  Division  of  the 
Worldf  comprehending  the  regions  situated  in  the  Ocean 
between  Africa^  Asiaf  and  America. 

We  now  leave  the  old  Asiatic  continent,  the  nittions,  ci-    book 
ties,  and  empires  of  which   have   fallen  under  our   ?iew.    Xiii. 
Our  attention  is  claimed  by  another  world,  or  rather,  per-  — — 
baps,  the  magnificent  fragments  of  a  former  world,  scatter- 
ed over  the  mighty  ocean.    There  extends  over  a  space  of 
more  than  8000  miles  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  an  immense 
archipelago,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  twenty  countries 
spacious  like  minor  continents,  and  one  of  them  equalling 
Europe  in  extent 

These  regions  present  in  every  quarter  scenes  fitted  to  General 
move  the  most  frigid  imagination.  Many  nations  are  here  o^^ka. 
found  in  their  earliest  infancy.  The  amplest  openings 
have  been  afforded  for  commercial  activity.  Numberless 
valuable  productions  have  been  already  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  our  insatiable  luxury.  Ilere  many  natural  trea- 
sures still  remain  concealed  from  scientific  observation. 
How  numerous  are  the  gulfs,  the  ports,  the  straits,  the 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  smiling  plains !  What  magnifi- 
cence, what  solitude,  what  originality,  and  what  variety ! 
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BOOK    Here  the  zoophyte,  the  motionlesn  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific 
^^''-     Ocean,  creates,  by  its  accumulated  exuviae,  a  rampart  of 
"—""""'  calcareous  rock   round  the  bank  of  sand  on  which  it  has 
grown.     Grains  of  seed  are  brought  to  this  spot  by  the 
birds,  or   wafted   by  the  winds.     The   nascent   verdure 
makes  daily  acquisitions  of  strength,  till  the  young  palm 
waves  its  verdant  foliage  over  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
Eac'.  shallow  is  converted  into  an  island ;  and  each  island 
improved  into  a  garden.     We  behold  at  a  distance  a  dark 
Tolcano  ruling  over  a  feilile  country,  generated  by  its  own 
lava.     A  rapid  and  charming  vegetation  is  displayed  by 
the  side  of  heaps  of  ashes  and  of  scoriae.    Whet*e  the  land 
is   more  extended,  scenes  more   vast  present   themselves: 
sometimes  the  ambiguous  basalt  rises  majestically  in  pris- 
matic columns,  or  lines,  to  a  distance  too  gi*eat  for  the  eye 
to  reach,  the    solitary  shore    with  its  picturesque  ruins. 
Sometimes    enormous   primitive   peaks   boldly    shoot    up 
among  the  clouds;   while,  hung  on  their  sides,  the  dark 
pine  forest  varies  the  immense  void  of  the  desert  with  its 
gloomy  shade.     In  another  place  a  low  coast,  covered  with 
mangroves,  sloping  inscnHiblj  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  stretches  afar  into  dangenius  shallows*  where  tfaen^y 
Waves  break  into  spray.    To  these  sublime  horrors  a  scene 
fft  enchantment  suddenly  succeeds.     A  new  Cythera  emer- 
ges from  the  bf>som  of  the  enchanted  wave.    An  ampki* 
theatre  of  verdure  rises  to  our  view.    Tafted  groves  min- 
gle their  foliage  with  the  brilliant  enamel  of  the  meadows. 
An  eternal  spring,  combining  with  an  eternal  antamn,  dis- 
plays  the  opening  blossom  along   with  the  ripened  fruits. 
A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmosphere^ 
Which  is  continually  refreshed   by  the  wholesome  bressei 
from  the  sea.    A  thousand  rivulets  trickle  down  the  hHh, 
and  mingle  their  plaintive  murmurs  with  the  joyful  melody 
of  the  birds  animating  the  thickets,    tinder  the  shade  of 
the  cocoa,  the  smiling  hut  modest  hamlets  present  flieni^ 
selves,  roofed  with  banana  leaves,  and  decorated  with  gsi^ 
iMds  of  jessamine.    Bere  might  mankind,  if  tk^  cOuM 
oidy  throw  off  their  vices,  toad  Kves  exempt  from  troukle 
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ttnd  ftom  want    Their  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which 
shade  their  lawns,  the  scenes  of  their  festive  amusement    i*iii* 
Their  light  barks  glide  in  peace  on  the  lagoons  protected  " 

firom  the  swelling  surge  by  the  coral  reefs  surrounding 
their  whole  island,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
confining  their  domestic  water  in  the  stillness  of  a  prison. 

This  region  was  long  explored  in  quest  of  a  Terra  JlUitra- 1[^.^^"^  ^ 
liSf  a  continent  which  was  supposed  to  rival  the  old  world  of  the 
in  extent  After  a  series  of  multiplied  voyages  had  diss!-  ^^'^^' 
pated  that  illusory  expectation,  geographers  still  recogniz- 
ed in  this  wide  region  a  fifth  great  division  of  the  world. 
Unless  we  fix  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  as  appenda- 
ges  of  Asia,  we  must  create  a  new  division  to  comprehend 
these  vast  countries.  If  this  necessily  is  once  admitted^ 
the  principle  employed  ought  to  be  purely  scientific.  What 
reason  can  there  be  for  dividing  into  two  this  great  archi- 
pelago, which  presents  on  the  terrestrial  globe  such  a  mani- 
fest and  striking  whole  9  Why  seek  for  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Moluccas  and  the  Papuas,  where  none  is 
traced  by  nature  i  The  ancients  restricted  the  name  of  Asia 
to  the  continent  so  denominated.  When  the  modern  disco- 
Torers  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  connected  tliese 
islands  with  A8ia,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  that 
archipelago  of  which  they  formed  a  part  But  we  have  no 
reason  for  declining  to  restrict  the  name  of  Asia  to  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  by  nature. 

The  Chinejge  Sea  separates  Asia  from  the  great  ocean^  Bounda- 
as  the  Mediterranean  separates  Africa  from  Europe.  To  oceanica* 
the  west  we  continue  the  boundary  line  through  the  strait 
of  Malacca,  and  tfien  turning  round  the  nctrth  point  of 
Sumatra,  we  proceed  to  the  point  v  here  the  92d  meridian 
east  from  London  crosses  the  equator.  Through  the 
whole  southern  hemisphere  that  meridian  will  form  a  con- 
venient division  between  the  seas  of  New  Holland  and 
those  of  Madagascar  and  Africa.  The  islands  of  Amster- 
dam and  St  Paul  will,  on  this  principle,  remain  connected 
with  the  archipelago  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  we  leave 
the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  north,  the  channel  between  Formo- 
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BOOK  sa  and  the  Philippines  being  the  broadest  marks  thena- 
^'"*  tural  boundary.  From  this  we  draw  a  line  which,  follow- 
ing  that  part  of  the  waters  which  is  most  free  of  islandsy 
separates  the  Japanese  seas  to  a  distance  of  300  or  450 
miles,  and  reaches  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  40th  pa- 
rallel of  noi*th  latitude  with  the  152d  meridian.  The  40th 
parallel  will  continue  to  bound  the  new  division  of  the  # 
world,  till  we  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
158th  western  meridian  from  London.  Taking  our  depar- 
ture from  this  point,  we  separate  the  North  American  seas 
from  those  of  the  Oceanic  archipelago  by  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  108th  western  meridian  and  the  equator.  This 
meridian  will  be  our  boundary  through  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

SbnffThis  '^^^  ***^'  P**^  ®^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  determined  is  found  to 
part  of  the  be  situated  in  the  Great  Ocean,  that  which,  of  all  others,  is 
world.  ,j.^g  Ocean,  by  way  of  eminence.  This  essential  charac- 
ter is  not  common  to  it  with  any  other  division  of  the 
globe :  it  is  a  character  which  impresses  a  special  physiog- 
nomy on  its  geography,  as  well  as  on  its  natural  and  its 
civil  history.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  being  made  the 
foundation  of  its  name.  It  will  be  called  Oceanica,  and 
its  inhabitants  the  Oceanians;  names  which  will  supersede 
the  unmeaning  or  inaccurate  designations  of  Australasia^ 
Notasia,  Austral  India,  and  Australia.  New  Holland  has 
not  one  Asiatic  feature.  Extending  the  principle  of  the 
nomenclature  which  is  in  present  use,  we  ought  to  call 
Africa  **  Occidental  Asia."  This  designation  would  be 
equally  correct  with  those  others.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  pretended  Terra  Jus- 
iralis  in  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  not  ex- 
clusively situated  on  the  Austral  (or  southern)  hemisphere. 
The  happier  term  of  Polynesia  will  be  preserved  for  that 
subdivision  of  Oceanica  to  which  it  has  been  specially  ap- 
plied. 
Subdivi-  In  order  to  study  the  details  of  this  vast  territory,  we 
"^'*        proceed  to  divide  it  into  a  plurality  of  subordinate  groups; 
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and  in  our  classification  we  shall  endeavour  to  reconcile  the    book 
rigoroQs  principles  of  natural  geography  with  the  routine    ^'^^ 
of  other  geographers.    We  shall  therefore  first  go  over 
the  islands  situated  between  the  Indian  Sea,  the  Chinese 
Sea,  and  the  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  132d  east  meridian. 

These  islands,  which  will  form  our  north-west  Oceanica,  North- 
generally  pass  for  an   appendage  of  Asia,  although   theanica. 
Chinese  Sea  determines  so  evidently  the  actual  frontier  of. 
Asia.     Not  to  browbeat  with  much   disdain   a  prejudice 
consecrated  by  the  usage  of  two  centuries,  we  shall,  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  materials  at  least,  make  these  regions 
intermediate,  while  we  lead  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  re- 
cognize the  natural  classification.    From  the  Moluccas,  we 
shall  pass  by  a  short  interval  to  Great  Oceanica,  to  which 
accident  has  assigned  the  name  of  New  Holland.    Arrang-  Central 
ed  round  this  immense  isle  we  find  New  Guinea,  New  Bri- 
tain, New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Islands,  Louisiada,  Terra 
del  Spirito  Santo,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand;  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.    This  central  portion  of  Oceanica,  (which 
it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  subdivide  again  into  two  re- 
gions,) includes  the  countries  least  known,  and  the  most 
numerous  remains  of  the  Oceanian  negro  race,  who  appear 
to  be  the  true  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

Our  third  section  mil  include  the  eastern  part  of  Ocean-  Eatteni 
ica,orthe  numberless  small  islands  which  cover  the  Pa- or^ po"jnV- 
cific  Ocean  from  the  Marians  to  Easter  Island  and  Owyhee,  sia. 
To  these  the  learned  President  de  Brosses  has  applied  the 
name  of  Polynesia,*  which  the  Poi*tuguese  authors,  Juan 
de  Barrosf  and  Diego  Couto4  had,  two  centuries  before, 
given  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and  others  to  the 
east  of  Java. 

Nature  has  given  this  part  of  the  world  a  very  promi-  Chaias  of 
nent  and  characteristic  physiognomy.    No  portion  of  the  ^JleiTpcH ' 
surface  of  the  globe  has  more  numerous  inequalities,  and  larity. 
in  none,  except  America,  have  the  chains  of  mountains  so 

*  De  Brosses,  Hist,  de  Navig.  auz  Terres-Australes,  I.  p.  80. 
t  Barros,  AsUj  Dec.  I.  tome  I.  p.  147. 
%  D.  Couto,  Asia  Contin.  t.  III.  p.  139. 
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BOOK    sa  and  the  Philippines  being  the  broadM^^  4  iiorth  to 

i-m*    tupal  boundary.    From  this  we  draw  a  ^  f         ^ly  present 
ing  that  part  of  the  waters  which  is  //  i  east    The 

separates  the  Japanese  seas  to  a  i*yV  /  the  Marian 

miles,  and  reaches  the  point  of  intr///  which  are  pro- 

rallel  of  north  latitude  with  the  \^lfi  e's  Islands  and 

parallel  will  continue  to  boir/y/i  je  Navigators,  or 

world,  till  we  come  to  the  po*. /> // v  general  direction  is 
158th  western  meridian  fr  'it  ^f  ^n  among  the  Carolines, 
ture  from  this  point,  we  fjf  ,rns  due  east,  Ae  parties- 
from   those  of   the  Or/  Another  great  chain  makes 

line  that  can  be  drav>^V  ji  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Phi- 
tion  of  the  108th  w  '  jy  the  island  Palawan  into  that  of 
meridian  will  be  aon  of  that  well  known  branch  is  from 
sphere.  ^rb-west.    It  hounds  on  one  side  the  basin 

petigna.        The  fifth  pr  ^  Sea.    More  to  the  east  that  chain  is  con- 

tion  of  this  ,        .        A    1  •    jii^ 

part  of  the  be  Situated  *  ^^  number  of  minor  ones,  united  in  groups  va- 
world.       ^^g  OcEy^^ir  structure.    The  chains  of  Celebes  and  Gi- 
ter  is  r^y  ^.^n  marked  $  but  a  larger  and  higher  one  crosses 
globe  y^flcaj  where  some  of  its  elevations  are  covered  with 
nonr^^^gj  snow.    In  New   South   Wales,  the  long  line  of 
<^>V  ^lue  Mountains  extends  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  termi- 
^y  \lijig  in  South  Cape  and  Cape  Pillar,  immense  masses  of 
^    ifgBBlU  which  give  a  magnificent  Idea  of  this  Cordillera  of 
^tral  Oceanica.    The  fourth  great  chain  takes  its  com- 
,    V^  loenceroent  at  the  Andaman   and   Nicobar  islands ;  then 
fires  rise  to  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor,  and 
others.    It  runs  in  the  form  of  a  bow  from  north-west  to 
0outh-east,  then  due  cast,  but  it  probably  passes  by  Cape 
Diemrn,  (the  Cape  Leoben  of  the  French  maps,)  where  it 
can  have  no  other  direction  than  north  and  south. 
43^1  All  tlie  archipelagos  of  eastern  Oreanica  lie  north  and 

^'*  south.  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  He- 
brides, form  well  marked  chains.  That  of  Solomon's  Is- 
lands, bending  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  is 
continued  in  New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  It  often 
happens  that  the  small  chains  are  individually  terminated  by 
a  larger  island  than  the  others  of  which  they  arc  composed 
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^  ^s  or  Otahehe,  Owyhee,  and  Terra  del   sooK 

^  "ounddt  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  smaller    ^"** 

>^ies  might  have  facilitated  the  pro- 

^  '^speciaHy  contributed  to  make  each 

.  4L  -cognised.    By  carefully  .mark- 

^'i  TJk>  navigaftors  might  have  become 

^  ^^  ^^  ^ng  new  islands ;  and  even  still, 

o^  %     ^  ^  «o  a  principle  which  may  put  them 

^  ^  V  ^5^^  list  immense  reefs  which,  in  idl  proba- 

X  ^  direction  of  chains  at  the  bottom  of  the 

^  these  thousands  of  islands,  some  shoot  np  to  a  High  id- 
aeraUe  elevation,  generally  presenting  a  conical  form.  ^  '* 
.imy  <tf  them,  according  to  Foster,  are  basaltic :  the  cen- 
tres of  the  mountains  often  contain  wide  tunnels,  and  lit 
other  times  round  lakes  which  may  be  taken  for  ancient 
craters.  Although  the  presence  of  volcanic  substances  has  Vokanofc 
ndt  every  where  been  ascertained  by  satisfactory  evidence^ 
"we  know  already  in  Oceanica  a  greater  number  of  volca- 
tioestban  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Sailors  some- 
times speak  of  them  with  admiration,  at  other  times  with 
terror,  in  one  place,  as  in  Sliootens  Islands,  near  New 
Guinea, -the 'flames  and  the  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  fruit- 
ful and  smiling  country ;  in  another,  as  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Marian  islands,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava 
darken  the  shore.  The  volcano  of  Gildlo  broke  out  in  1673 
^h  a  'violence  which  made  the  whole  of  the  Moluccas 
Bbake.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Magindanao,  and 
the  scoria  and  pumice  stones  floating  on  the  seaf  seemed  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  vessels. 

AH  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  Low  isi- 
coral  rocks,  generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  The ' 
middle  space  is  often, occupied  by  a  lagoon;  the  sand  is  mix- 
^  with  pieces  of  broken  coral  and  other  marine  substances; 
proving  that  such  islands  have  been  originally  formed  by 
these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabited,  and  according  to 
some,  created  by  pohfpif  and  afterwards  aagmmited  and 
elevated  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted 
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BOOK    to  them  hj  the  sea.    It  is,  however,  yerj  remarkable,  that 
^^'^*    among  the  islands  so  constituted,  some  at*e  almost  level  with 
TZ  the  sea,  while  others  have  hundreds  of  feet  ol  elevation,  of 

of  level  of  which  last  Tongataboo  is  an  example.  On  their  summits 
^®  ^'^^°^'' are  found  coral  rocks  perforated  in  the  same  manner  with 
Their  ori-  thoso  found  at  the  water's  edge.  Now  the  madrepores,  mil- 
^°'  lepores,  and  tubipores  which  raise  these  submarine  habi- 

tations, (for  the  true  coral  polypus  is  never  found  there,) 
grow  over  the  hardened  spoils  of  their  dead  predecessors. 
They  cannot  live  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  the  sea,  at  a  former  period,  washed  these 
rocks,  and  gradually  retired  and  left  them  exposed. 
'  Whether  have  the  zoophytes  or  polypi  themselves  formed 

the  stony  bodies  which  they  inhabit  ?  or  do  they  find  them 
ready  prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  in  physical  geography;  but 
hitherto,  the  observations  made  are  too  vague  and  too 
recent  to  afford  a  complete  solution  of  it.  Messrs.  Ander- 
son and  R.  Forster^  incline  to  think  that  the  animals  form 
the  matter  which  composes  the  coral  rock,  and  consequently, 
that  new  islands  may  be  formed  by  their  labours.  On  this 
point  Captain  Cook  is  decided.  Dalrymple  thinks  that 
tlie  coral  rocks  are  often  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
from  which  they  are  detached  by  currents  and  tempests, 
and  thrown  on  the  sand  banks.f  This  may,  in  some  locali- 
ties, take  place,  but  it  cannot  apply  to  the  reefs  which  rise 
like  walls  in  the  middle  of  the  deepest  sea,  such  as  the 
formidable  rocks  on  which  Captain  Flinders  nearly  pe- 
rished, and  which  probably  proved  fatal  to  La  Perouse.^ 
The  great  reef  of  New  Caledonia  is  so  steep  that  Cap- 
tain Kent,  commander  of  the  Buffalo,^  sounding  at  no 
greater  distance  than  twice  the  length  of  his  ship  with 
a  line  of  150  fathoms,  could  find  no  bottom.    The  reefs 

*  R.  Forster,  Observations,  p.  149.    G.  Forstef  s  Voyage,  11.  p.  145. 

t  Dalrymple,  Historical  Collection,  I.  p.  22. 

%  Flinder's  Account. 

4  Mentioned  by  Barrow  in  hit  Voyage  to  Cochin-China. 
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romnd  New  South  Wales  also  rise  like  perpendicular  walls  book 
from  a  very  deep  bottom.  Such  structures  must  owe  their  "*'• 
origin  to  the  animals  themselvesi  unless  we  should  adyance 
a  new  doctrine,  that  thev  gi*ow  by  a  vegetation  resembling 
that  of  the  fuci,  and  that  the  polypi  found  on  them  are  ana- 
logous to  the  insects  which  take  up  their  abode  on  herbs 
and  trees,  a  theory  to  which  the  arborescent  appearance 
of  some  corals,  and  the  fungous  forms  of  others,  give  some 
countenance. 

The  reefs  render  the  navigation  of  this  ocean  exceeding-  Dangers  of 
ly  dangerous.  In  some  of  its  seas  these  rocks  reach  theljon""  ^^' 
surface,  while  in  othci*s,  they  lie  dangerously  concealed, 
having  over  them  only  a  few  feet  of  water.  Woe  to  the 
mariner,  who,  in  consequence  of  inacquaintance  with  the 
seas  or  the  power  of  tlie  currents,  gets  entangled  amidst 
the  polluted  spires  of  this  submarine  city.  The  intelligent 
Captain  Cook  was  neither  able  to  foresee  nor  avoid  such 
dangers.*  It  happened  at  one  time,  by  a  singularly  fortu- 
nate accident,  that  the  point  of  a  rock  which  had  pierced 
Iiis  vessel  was  broke  off,  and  by  sticking  in  the  place,  and 
acting  as  a  plug,  saved  the  vessel  from  destruction. 

The  reefs  often  extend  from  one  island  to  another.  The  Extent  of 
inhabitants  of  Disappointment  Islands  and  those  of  Duff's 
6i*oup  can  make  their  visits  by  passing  over  long  lines  of 
reefs  from  island  to  island,  presenting  the  appearance  jof  a 
regiment  marching  along  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On 
those  reefs  which  are  covered  with  water  are  found' im- 
mense collections  of  molluscsB  and  small  shells.  Muscles 
of  every  variety,  pearl  oysters,  pinnae  marinae,  star-fish, 
and  medusae  collect  in  millions*! 

A  part  of  the  world  so  constructed  must  contain  an  in-  straits  of 
finite  number  of  straits.    A  few  of  the  most  conspicuous^"*"*^*" 
are  all  that  we  can  notice.      The  strait  of  Sunda  is  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Chinese  sea.    Asia  is  separated 

*  Forster's  Opuseula,  I.  p.  ^2,  and  233.  (Germao.) 
t  R^artjn*!  Figurt«  of  Shells  collected  in  the  South  Sea,  Itt^i. 
«6 
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BOOK  from  dceanica  in  general,  and  from  Sumatra  in  {latiicahiry 
xiii.  by  the  long  strait  of  Malacca.  To  the  north,  the  wide 
channel  between  the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  Philippines 
has  hitherto  received  no  name.  To  the  east  of  Java,  we 
distinguish,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  the  strait  of  Ba« 
liy  affording  to  the  ships  boiind  for  China  a  passage  which 
has  some  advantages  oyer  that  of  Sunda.  The  strait  of 
Macassar  separates  Borneo  from  Celebes.  To  the  east  of 
^  this  last  island  the  great  Molucca  passage  opens.  The 
history  of  navigation  has  given  a  celebrity  to  the  adjoining 
straits  of  New  Guinea.  That  of  Waigloo  separates,  with 
some  geographers,  Asia  from  Australia.  Those  of  Dam- 
pier  and  Bougainville  open  useful  tracks  for  navigators. 
A  more  important  strait  separates  New  Guinea  from  New 
Holland ;  it  bears  the  name  of  Torres,  who  discovered  it 
after  erroneous  views  of  the  connections  of  these  seas  and 
lands  had  been  long  entertained ;  and  farther  south  is  fin* 
deavour  strait,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook.  At  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  north  of  Van 
Diemen^s  land.  Bass's  strait  opens  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant communicHtions  between  the  great  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dian ocean.  Cook's  strait  separates  from  one  another  the 
two  islands  of  New  Zealand. 

Particular  Many  parts  of  the  ocean  receive  partictilar  designations 
from  the  countries  which  they  respectively  bound.  Thus 
we  distinguish  the  Chinese  Sea,  a  real  Mediterranean,  the 
Sea  of  Celebes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Old  charts 
give  the  waters  which  separate  the  islands  of  Java  and  of 
Timor  from  New  Holland  the  name  of  the  Landichol  sea, 
probably  composed  of  two  Malay  terms,  UwoU  a  sea,  and 
kidor,  south.  Captain  Flinders  has  proposed  to  give  the 
waters  lying  between  New  Caledonia,  Solomon's  Isfands, 
New  Guinea^  and  New  Holland,  the  name  of  **  the  Coral 
Sea." 

turwnu."^  The  winds  and  currents  which  prevail  in  this  vast  ocean 
may  all  be  reduced  to  a  single  principle,  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sea  in  a  direction  from  east 
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to  west,  opposite  to  that  oC  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth.*  Tbi^  book 
occasioned  the  mistakes  of  Quiros,  Mendana,  and  other  na-  ^^"* 
vigators,  respecting  the  length  of  the  courses  ii^hich  they  — — — 
had  sailed.  This  general  motion  usually  acquires  an  in- 
ci'eased  force  in  the  different  straits,  which  are  almost  all 
directed  from  east  to  west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^Philippines  and  of  New  Caledonia,  the  rapidity  of  the  wes- 
terly current  is  extreme.  But  the  extensive  lands  heated 
by  the  sun  often  attract  to  their  central  parts  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  thus  occasion  winds  op- 
posite to  the  trade  winds.  Such  are  the  west  winds  which 
prevail  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland.  These  mon- 
soons are  not  all  known.  Each  island  has  its  sea  and  land 
breezes,  the  former  prevailing  by  night  and  the  latter  by 
day.  At  a  distance  of  forty  degrees  north  and  south  of 
the  equator,  the  storms  and  winds  are  variable;  the  west 
winds,  however,  seem  to  prevail  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
while  Cook  always  found  the  winds  easterly  in  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole. 

The  great  countries  of  Oceanica  are  exposed  to  the  in-  CUmate. 
fluence  of  a  vertical  sun.  It  is  probable  that  New  Holland, 
unless  it  contains  inland  seas,  has  a  climate  as  hot  and  arid 
as  Africa.  The  marshy  shores  of  some  islands  in  the  north- 
west of  Oceanica,  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  generate  a 
pestiferous  air,  which  may  be  correx^ted  by  human  cultiva- 
tiont  Notwithstanding  these  local  inconveniences,  Oceani- 
ca presents  to  the  industrious,  the  healthy,  and  the  temp^ 
ratja,  a  greater  diversity  of  delightful  climates  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Such  islands  as  are  small  and 
elevated  reseipble  so  many  paradise^.  By  selecting  locali- 
ties with  the  proper  elevation^,  the  Englishman  may  find 
hi^  fresh  l^wns  and  hi3  moss-covered  trees,  the  Italian  l^is 
orange-groves,  an.d  the  West  Indian  planter  his  field?  of 
sugar  caQe.  The  small  extent  q{  these  islands  procure^ 
for  them  thp  temperature  of  the  ocean.  The  heat  never  be- 
coffies  insuppojrtable  even  for  northern  Europeans.    The  air 

•  For  ihe  theory,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  336  anil  378. 
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BOOK  IS  continually  renewed  by  the  light  sea  and  land  breezes, 
^"^'  dividing  the  empire  of  day  and  night.  Their  perpetual 
spring  is  rarely  disturbed  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes.* 

Animals.  yf^  jjave  already,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  taken 
notice  of  the  imperfect  features  of  resemblance  presented  by 
the  animal  kingdom  in  the  different  countries  of  Oceanica.f 

Quadru-    The  didelph-opossums,  the  phalangers,  the  kangaroo-philan- 

^^  *'  ders,  the  cassowaries,  and  a  few  other  species,  seem  com- 
mon to  several  countries  of  tiiis  pai*t  of  the  world*  Tbe 
case  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  same  with  some  other 
species,  when  the  natural  history  of  these  countries  has 
been  attentively  observed.  If  several  of  them  possess  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  themselves,  that  circumstance  will  appear 
noway  surprising  in  a  world  of  islands.  None  of  the  great 
races  of  quadrupeds,  either  of  Asia  or  New  Holland,  has 
extended  to  the  small  islands  of.  Polynesia.  The  pig  is  the 
only  one  found  every  wbcre  domesticated,  and  is  the  same 
species  as  in  India  and  China.  Dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  form- 
ed the  whole  quadruped  class  in  these  islands  before  Cap- 
tain Cook  supplied  them  with  goats  and  cattle. 

Bii4i.  Ornithology  offers,  through  the  whole  of  Oceanica,  a  lit- 

tle more  variety,  along  with  many  features  of  mutual  resem- 
blance. Common  poultry  abounds,  and  is  of  a  larger  size 
than  ours.  Labillardiere  saw  on  the  Friendly  Islands  seve- 
ral kinds  of  loris  and  other  birds,  common  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Moluccas.  In  Otaheite  as  in  Amboyna,  small 
birds  swarm  in  tbe  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees.  Their 
song  is  agreeable,  though  it  is  generally  said  in  Europe 
that  the  birds  of  warm  climates  are  destitute  of  the  powers 
of  melody.  Remarkably  small  parroquets,  of  a  beautiful 
sapphire  blue,  live  on  the  foliage  of  the  highest  cocoa, 
while  others  of  a  gi*eenish  colour,  diversified  with  large  red 
spots,  appear  usually  among  the  bananas,  and  Often  in  the 
houses  of  the  people,  who  tame  them  and  set  a  high  value 
on  their  red  feathers.  These  s^iecies  are  generally  diffus- 
ed between  the  lOth  northern  and  the  20th  southern  pm- 

•  Set  Vol  I.  p.  M6.  f  Sm  Vol.  I.  p.  5». 
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rallel  of  latitode.  The  birds  of  paradise  nowhere  sport  book 
their  light  bodies  and  airy  plumage  but  in  the  balmy  winds  ^^^^* 
of  the  shores  of  New  Guinea.  The  aquatic  birds  are  every " 
where  the  same.  In  Amboyna  and  Otaheite  we  find  the 
dark-green  martin-fisher,  with  white  neck. surrounded  with 
m  ring  of  green.  A  large  species  of  cuckoos,  and  several 
sorts  of  pigeons  or  turtle-doves,  hop  from  branch  to  branchy 
while  the  blue  herons  gravely  stalk  along  the  sea  shores  in 
quest  of  shell-fish  and  worms.  The  tropic  bird  inhabits 
tlie  caverns  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  where  the  Ota- 
beitans  go  in  quest  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers  of  its 
tail.  For  tlie  same  purpose  they  ensnare  the  frigate  bird, 
a  bird  of  passage.  The  spheniscus  (manchot)  of  the  Great 
Ocean  differs  essentially  from  the  penguin  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  birds,  almost  without  wings,  found  at  a  distance  of 
ISOO  miles  from  any  known  land,  live  chiefly  in  the  frigid 
zone,  and  even  in  the  icy  seas.  But  one  species,  the  Jipte* 
nodyies  papuOf  is  seen  at  New  Guinea  and  among  the  Pa- 
pua Islands.* 

No.  sea  abounds  so  much  in  fish.  Between  Easter  is-  Fisb. 
land  and  the  Sandwich  islands.  La  Perouse  was  followed 
by  immense  troops  of  fish ;  some  individuals  were  easily 
identified  by  the  harpoons  sticking  in  their  bodies.  Be- 
tween the  shores  of  Borneo  and  those  of  New  Guinea,  we 
find  an  entire  nation  of  fishermen  called  Badshees,  who 
are  constantly  in  their  boats,  and  live  on  fish.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Zealand,  Labillardiere  sawjshoals 
of  fishes,  which  produced  by  their  motions  a  waving  move- 
ment on  the  surface. of  the  water,  like  the  advance  and 
recess  of  a  tide.t  The  species  are  in  general  the  same 
that  are  found  in  the  Indian  Sea.  The  bonitas,  the  dora- 
dos, the  tunnies,  the  surmullets,  the  rays,  the  mullets,  seem 
to  abound  alike  on  every  shore.    There  are  a  hundred 

•  Forster,  Historia  Aptenodyt.  Nov.  Comm.  Gott.  1780.    Vol,  III.    Sonn«* 
lai,  Voyage  k  la  Nouvelle-Guin^,  p.  181.  * 

t  Labillardilrf,  Voyage,  IT.  p.  86, 
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VaoK    striking  a  poIarit7--flo  marked  a  directibn  from  i|orth  Iq 
iiiiif    Boiitli.    At  the  saine  time,  these  chains  generally  present 
abQMt  the  middle  a  great  bend  from  west  to  east    The 
best  marked  among  them  is  that  formed  by  the  Mariaii 
islands,  the  Carolines,  and  tlie  Mulgraves,  which  are  pro- 
bably connected  by  means  of  St  Augustine's  Islands  and 
some  other  links,  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Navigators,  or 
that  of  the  Friendly  Islands.    Their  general  direction  i^ 
The  Poly-  ffoin  north-west  to  south-east*    Even  among  the  Carolinest 
cbajA?       where  that  Polynesian  chain  turns  due  east,  the  particy-^ 
lar  links  lie  north  and  south*    Another  great  chain  roakea 
its  appearance  in  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, which  passes  by  the  island  Palawan  into  that  of 
Chain  of    Bomeo.    The  direction  of  that  well  known  branch  is  from 
neM  Bea.   north*east  to  south-west    It  bounds  on  one  side  the  basin 
of  the  Chinese  Sea.    More  to  the  east  that  chain  is  con« 
yerted  into  a  number  of  minor  ones,  united  in  groups  va- 
rying in  their  structure.    The  chains  of  Celebes  and  Gi- 
NewVu*.  ^^^^  "^  ^^^^  marked ;  but  a  larger  and  higher  one  crosses 
nea.         New  Guinea;  where  some  of  its  elevations  are  covered  with 
Chain  of    perpetual  snow.    In  New  South  Wales,  the  long  line  of 
Wales,      the  Blue  Mountains  extends  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  termi- 
nating in  South  Cape  and  Cape  Pillar,  immense  masses  of 
basalt,  which  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  this  Cordillera  of 
Japanese    central  Oceanica.    The  fourth  great  chain  takes  its  com* 
mencement  at  the  Andaman   and   Nicobar  islands;  then 
gives  rise  to  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor,  and 
others.     It  runs  in  the  form  of  a  bow  from  north-west  to 
aouth-east,  then  due  east,  but  it  probably  passes  by  Cape 
Diomrn,  (the  Cape  Lcoben  of  the  French  maps,)  where  it 
can  have  no  other  direction  than  north  and  south. 
Small  AH  the  archipelagos  of  eastern  Oreanica  lie  north  and 

^  *'"'•  south.  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  He- 
brides, form  well  marked  chains.  That  of  Solomon's  Is- 
lands, bending  from  the  south-east  to  the  nortli-west,  is 
continued  in  New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  It  often 
happens  that  the  small  chains  are  individually  terminated  by 
a  larger  island  than  the  others  of  which  they  arc  composw! 
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^ThUfl  *fhe  ManQs  of  Otaheite,  Owyhee,  and  iTerra  del  9fMt 
Splrito  Santo,  are  found  itt  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  smaller  "**• 
isktndfl.  These  analogies  might  have  facilitated  the  pro- 
gress  tif  discovery,  and  especiaHy  contributed  to  make  each 
ardhipelago  more  easHy  recognised.  By  carefully  mark- 
ing the  direction  of  a  chain,  navigaftors  might  have  become 
"almost  certain  of  discovering  new  islands ;  and  even  still, 
they  ought  to  attend  to  a  principle  which  may  put  them 
•on  their  guard  against  immense  reefs  which,  in  all  proba- 
bSKy,  follow  the  direction  of  chains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

Among  these  thousands  of  islands,  some  shoot  up  to  a  High  ill- 
considerable  elevation,  generally  presenting  a  conical  form.  "^*' 
If  any  of  them,  according  to  Foster,  are  basaltic :  the  cen- 
'tres'Of  the  mountains  often  contain  wide  tunnels,  and  kt 
other  times  round  lakes  which  may  he  taken  for  ancient 
craters.  Although  the  presence  of  volcanic  substances  has  Voicanoi. 
ndt  every  where  been  ascertained  by  satisfactory  evidence^ 
*we  know  already  in  Oceanica  a  greater  number  of  volca- 
tioes^ban  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Sailors  some- 
times speak  of  them  with  admiration,  at  other  times  with 
terror,  ^hi  one  place,  as  in  Siiootens  Islands,  near  New 
'Guinea,  the  'flames  and  the  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  frutt- 
ful  and  smiling  country ;  in  another,  as  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Marian  islands,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava 
darken  the  shore.  The  volcano  of  Gildlo  broke  out  in  1673 
with  a  ^violence  Which  made  the  whole  of  the  Moluccas 
shake.  'The  ashes  w^ere  carried  as  far  as  Magindanao,  and 
the  scoria  and  pumice  stones  floating  on  the  sea,  seemed  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  vessels. 

AH  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  areef  df  Lowui- 
toral  rocks,  generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  The ' 
middle  space  is  often,  occupied  by  a  lagoon ;  the  sand  ismix- 
ed  with  pieces  of  broken  coral  and  other  marine  substances; 
proving  that  such  islands  have  been  originally  formed  by 
these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabited,  and  according  to 
some,  created  by  pohfpif  and  afterwards  augmented  and 
elevated  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted 

veil.  i^.  26 
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BOOK    a  natural  cup.    This  order  of  trees  fumislles  a  number  of 
^*i^*    excellent   dishes.     The  sweet  and  pulpy  substance  sur- 
■"■""^  rounding  the  shells  of  some  is  eaten  and  dressed  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms :  such  are  the  Jireca  cntecha  and  the  Phoenix 
dactylifera.    In  some,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  the  perisperm  or 
cotyledonous    matter,   while    in    others,   as  the   cabbage 
palm,  or  Jireca  oUractaj  tiie  terminal  leaf-bud  is  used  as  m 
pot-herb.    The  milky  liquid  contained  in  the  large  canity 
of  the  cocoa-nut  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  wine, 
vinegar,  and  alcohol.    Fi'om  the  same  fruit  a  good  oil  is 
procured. 
Braad-fniit     Another  family  of  nutricious  trees  enjoyed  by^the-  Oce- 
anian nations  is  that  of  the  Jirtoearpu  or  bread-fruit  trees. 
This  valuable  genus  rises  to  a  height  of  forty  feet.    Its 
trunk  acquires  the  thickness  of  the  human  body.     The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  child's  head.     Gathered  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  and  baked  among  ashes,  it  becomes  a  whole- 
some bread,  resembling  fresh  wheaten  bread  in  taste.     For 
m  period  of  eight  months,  this  tree  yields  its  fruits  in  such 
profusion  that  three  of  them  will  support  a  man  for  a 
year.    The  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree  is  manufactured 
into  a  kind  of  cloth.    Its  wood  is  well  adapted  for  build- 
ing cottages  and  canoes.    Its  leaves  are  used  as  napkins ; 
its  glutinous  and  milky  juice  furnishes  good  cement  and 
glue. 
ObMrra-        It  is  rather  a  surprising  circumstance,  that  the  great  Oce- 
nIjVhoI-  ^^^^  country  of  New  Holland  alone  is  destitute  of  these  two 
land.         vegetable  tribes.     The  bread-fruit,  which  is  spread  over 
New  Zealand,  has  evidently  followed  the  civilization  and 
the  emigrations  of  the  Malay  race.    Probably  the  palms 
will  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Carpentaria  and  De  Witt's 
land,  which   have  not  been  well  explored;  and  perhaps 
their  propagation  in  a  southern  direction  has  been  arrested 
by  a  great  inland  sea,  or  a  great  mountain  chain.    Tbe 
BucalypH^  the  Casiumnse^  and  some  other  large  trees  in- 
digenous in  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  have  spread 
from  thence  chiefly  over  that  portion  of  tbe  remainder  of 
Oeeanica  which  lies  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    Tbe  guoi 
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trees  and  draccenx  of  the  noi*th-west  coast,  connect  again 
the  Flora  of  this  great  island  with  that  of  Malacca  and    ^^^^ 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  continent     As  yet  our  infonna-  — "*— • 
tion  respecting  New  Holland  is  too  slender  to  enable  us  to 
descant  on  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  world. 

Fruit  trees  abound  in  Sunda,  and  other  islands  in  itsFn>^(<>rtM» 
neighbourhood.  Perhaps  they  have  been  brought  thither 
by  colonies*  or  at  least  improved  by  culture.  They  have  the 
sw^eet  mangOf  the  Eugenia  odaratOf  the  ritodiumf  and  the  cjf- 
nomefra,  distinguished  for  their  oily  and  farinaceous  almonds, 
resembling  the  kernel  of  the  hazel-nut,  and  inclosed  in  pul- 
py fruits  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  have  the 
tamarind,  which,  with  its  acid  juice,  alleviates  the  febrile 
heats  so  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  climate.  The 
Iioroegranate  and  the  orange  abound  in  all  their  varieties. 
The  orange  tree  extends  as  far  as  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
bamboo,  tlie  sugar  cane,  and  the  nardus,  three  gramineous 
species  indigenous  in  India,  grow  still  more  luxuriantly  in 
the  marshes  of  Java  and  Sumatra  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  sugar  cane  is  found  as  far  to  the  east  as  Ota- 
heite^  but  it  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  West  India 
islands. 

In  the  islands  of  the  north-west  of  Oceanica  some  valu- 
able products  are  more  perfect  in  quality  than  in  any  other 
place;  such  as  sandal  wood,  aloe  wood,  or  calambac;  the^^iu^bl* 
MtlaUuca  leucodendronf  which  produces  the  oil  of  cajeput;^     '* 
the  Jimyris  elemiferaf  which  gives  out  the  resin  called  ele- 
mi  from  incisions  in  its  bark;  the  aunotOf  cassia^  ebony, 
and  several  others  yielding  valuable  gums  the  uses  and  Gums, 
even  the  names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe.    These 
are  probably  found  in  all   the   Oceanian  countries.     In 
Otaheite  there  has  been  found  sandal  wood  of  good  qua- 
lity. 

Under  such  a  sky  as  that  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Fiowvrin 
Ocean,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  multitude  of  those  ■*^"**^ 
plants  which  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours  and  the  grace  ar  singularity  of  their  forms,  but 
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scwoelj  kvown  t»ii8  bejrond  the  ppecincts  of  the  sloiee  aad 
^^^  the  greenhouse.  It  is  only  among  a  small  numhep  of  read« 
'  era  that  the  names  of  tlie  kUnscM,  the  erythrinOf  araliOf  tONH 
mi,  haukiniOf  and  ^tipAorfriay  recal  the  ideas  of  vegetable 
heauty  and  magnificence.  Every  one,  however,  knows  those 
which  contribute,  by  their  aromatic  pungency  or  grateful 


plant!  and  ^^^^*  *®  *^^  luxuries  of  the  table.  All  the  islands  of  the 
ueei.  Dorthi-west  of  Oceanica  abound  in  the  two  species  of  pepper 
ealled  the  long  and  the  round ;  the  produce  of  the  one  being 
presented  to  ns  in  the  form  of  long  spikelets  containing 
seeds  of  minute  size,  while  we  know  the  other  only  in  the 
state  of  round  grains  separated  from  the  spike.  Of  these 
plants  immense  plantations  are  seen ;  but  they  are  not  found 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  the  black 
pei>per,  a  native  of  Malabar.*  The  islands  of  eastern 
Oceanica  produce  in  too  large  quantity  the  intoxicating  pep- 
per called  Fiper  methysHcum,  used  for  preparing  the  dange- 
votts  drink  called  ava  or  kava.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows 
abundantly  in  Sumatra,  and  the  adjoining  islands.  In  the 
Moluccas  nature  had  multiplied  in  the  amplest  profusion  the 
Bitgenia  caryophyllata,  the  ealices  of  whose  numerous 
flowers  are  so  well  known  in  the  European  market  uiidev 
the  name  of  cloves ;  and  the  myristicaf  the  fruit  of  irbich 
forms  oup  nutmeg,  and  the  inner  bark  our  mace.  The  jea- 
loas  avarice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  confined 
these  speoies  entirely  to  the  small  islands  of  Banda  and 
Amboyna.  The  policy  of  other  nations  has  gone  in  queet 
of  these  lucrative  trees  to  Xew  Guinea,  and  though  tbeiv 
Msearches  have  not  yet  proved  successful,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  they  exist  in  that  country.  The  nutmeg  tree 
grows  also  in  Borneo. 
PoitoDous  But,  if  the  most  pleasant  aromatics  enrich  thia  part  ef 
pianu.  ^  worid^  the  most  terrible  poisons  are  found  in  their 
company.  The  same  heats  of  a  vertical  sun  give  energy 
to  the  jvices  of  the  fatal  and  of  the  salubrious  species*  The 
tree  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohan  oopag^  or  the 

*  Crawfard't  Htacory  oT  th^  Indian  Arcbipe(9gO|  vol.  I,  ^ook  IV.  clwp.  V. 


^^  poison  bree,^  saddcJns  the  forests  of  Ttir&t»  <df  OeMm/^  anwt 
And  of  Balambooang  in  the  island  of  Java.!  It  ^semtH  10  ^O"^* 
helongtothe  genus  Etiphorbia;  at  least,  the  poisoti  is  tiot 
a  gum«i*esin  exuding  through  the  bark,  but  a  luiMcy  joloe 
'Which  issues  from  the  branches  when  broken  )o¥er.  This 
tree  has  been  the  sobject  of  many  exaggerated  repot^ 
Even  the  philosophical  Rumphios  t^ls  im  ttoivt  mo  otli^ 
plant  can  live  within  the  distance  of  'astoneHoast  Toundit; 
that,  if  the  birds  happen  to  light  on  Its  bncndi^  tbey  in- 
stantly drop  down  dead ;  and  that,  in  ord^r  to  procure  the 
gum  without  endangering  life,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  have  the 
whole  body  covered  with  a  strong  cotton  cloth.  He  adds^ 
•that  a  single  drop  of  its  recent  juice  applied  io  the  akin 
produces  either  immediate  death,  or  an  ulcer 'of  u  most  ma- 
lignant character,  and  eiftremely  difficult  to  heal4  The 
inquiries  of  Messrs.  Deschamps  and  Leschenault  4e  la 
Tour  have  thrown  some  light  dn  this  mysterious  tree. 
'The  former  broke  its  branches  without  experiencing  utfy 
harm :  the  latter  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  juice  df  the 
oopas,  when  mixed  with  the  blood,  occasions  speedy  death; 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the  immediate  application 
of  ammonia  had  the  power  of  arresting  its  fatal  effects.^ 

Having  given  a  general  physical  portrait  of  Oceanica,  ^»cei  of 
we  shall  take  a  view  of  the  races  of  human  beings  by  whom  ™^°* 
this  part  of  the  world  is  inhabiied.    They  seem  to  be. re- 
ferable to  two  stocks,  totally  distinct  both  in  physicfgnomy 
and  in  language;  the  Malays,  or  Yellow  Oceanians,  and 
the  Oceanian  Negroes. 

The  Malays  are  no  longer  considered  by  the  learned. as  Extentroa 
having  originally  come  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca:  it uy  race/* 
is  now  understood  that  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  that  they  became  inhabitants  of  that  eountt^. 
Their  national  historians  trace  their  origin  to  the  island  of 
Sumatra;  they  also  describe  them  as  connected  with  the 

*  Valentyn.    Description  d^Amboine :  Vegetaux,  p.  218. 

t  Deschamps,  Annates  des  Voyages,  f.  70, 

%  Ruoiphii  Hortus  Aniboinensis,  t.  II.  tab.  87. 

^  Memoiri  in  the  Annales  du  Museum.  ^ 
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BOOK    Javanese ;  but  we  find  them  at  present  extending  over  na- 
TmUI.    merous  countries.    Not  only  are  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

"""""""^  maritime  parts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Luzon,  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, of  the  Malay  race ;  but  the  innumerable  tribes  of 
Polynesia,  or  eastern  Oceanica,  seem  to  have  the  same  ori- 
gin. Although  the  Marians  are  5500  miles  from  Easter 
Island,  and  though  Owyhee  is  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  new  Zealand,  we  have  a  collection  of  facts  authen- 
ticated by  the  concurring  testimony  of  numerous  obsei'vers, 
which  force  us  to  regard  the  families  disseminated  over  this 
wide  region  as  having  a  common  origin. 

Their  phy-  The  islanders  have  tawny  complexions,  varying  a  little 
ogDoniy.  .^  ^1^^  different  tribes,  independently  of  any  ascertainable 
circumstances  in  their  habits  of  life  or  their  climate.  The 
fairest  are  generally  in  the  most  westerly  regions;  some  of 
them,  as  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  are  directly  under  the 
equator.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  long,  lank,  rough,  and 
always  black.  The  hair  of  the  beard,  and  in  general  of 
every  part  except  the  head,  is  scanty.  Th«)y  are  in  the 
practice  of  plucking  out  that  of  the  beard  in  their  youth. 
The  Mahometan  priests,  affecting  to  wear  long  beards, 
cultivate  them  to  the  best  of  their  power,  but  not  with  so 
much  success  as  to  escape  ridicule.  Their  persons  are 
short,  squat,  and  robust;  their  lower  limbs  somewhat  large, 
but  not  ill-formed.  The  busts  of  the  females  are  much 
inferior  in  symmetry  to  tliose  of  the  women  of  Indostan. 
The  face  is  round,  the  mouth  wide,  the  teeth  remarka- 
iily  good,  the  chin  square,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  cheeks 
rather  hollow.  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  promi- 
nent, but  never  flat ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and,  like  those  of 
other  orientals,  always  black.  They  are  an  ill-looking 
people  compared  to  the  Arabs,  Birmans,  and  Siamese. 
They  are  less  handsomely  formed  than  the  Chinese,  but 
have  much  better  features.* 

Differences  in  colour  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  hmir 

*  BlumeoMch,  Dec.  Cran.  III.  tab.  29.    Crawford^i  Hist,  of  the  Indian 
Archiptla|o,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
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have  been  observed  between  the  gre^t  and  the  common 
people  in  Otaheite,*  m  liicb  led  Forster  to  believe  that  a  ^>ii* 
Malay  colony  had  subdued  in  these  islands  some  prior  nc-  ■— 
gro  tribes,  of  the  race  which  inhabits  New  Guinea  and  New 
Holland*  But  others  may,  with  some  probability,  ascribe 
this  difference  to  habit  and  diet,  as  the  great  live  on  tlie 
flesh  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  common  people  chiefly  on 
fish. 

The  similarity  of  the  languages,  as  exhibited  in  the  very  identity  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  given  by  Forster,  Father  Gobien,  **°«"*«*** 
Marsden,  and  others,  is  strongly  marked.  The  inhabitants 
of  eastern  Oceanica  speak  the  same  language  in  difiei^nt 
dialects,  and  this  presents  a  singular  analogy  to  that  of  the 
Malays,  particularly  that  spoken  in  Sumatra*!  ^*  ^^ 
Petit  Thouars  says  that  the  resemblance  extends  even  to 
the  language  of  Madagascar,  which  is  its  richest  and  most 
regular  form.  Mr.  Crawford  denies  the  identity  of  the  vo- 
cabularies of  the  diSbrent  islanders,  and  says,  that  on  the 
contrary,  even  those  tribes  which  are  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours generally  speak  languages  totally  different  and  nnin- 
telligible  to  one  another;  yet,  he  remarks,  that  in  charac- 
ter and  structure,  they  are  all  exactly  similar.  Their  roots 
are  different,  but  the  mode  of  applying  and  combining  them 
is  universally  the  same. 

They  have  all  the  same  form  of  government    Captain  Similarity 
Cook  tells  us  that  in  Hamao,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  ^^,^J^^' 
Tamalao  signifies  a  chief.^    Father  Cantova,  siieaking  of  Uwi. 
the  Carolines,  tells  us,  that  <<the  authority  of  government 
was  divided  among  a  number  of  noble  families,  the  heads 
of  which  were  called  Tamoles;  and  that  in  every  province 
there  was  a  principal  Tamole,  to  whom  the  others  were 
subject'' $    The  same  species  of  feudal  aristocracy  prevails 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Ocean.    Cook  tells 
us,  that  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  chiefs  never  come  in- 

*  BougainTille,  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  211. 

t  Marsden,  Archaologia,  vol.  VI.  X  Third  Voyage. 

t  Lettret  Edifiantet  et  Curieuses,  Vol.  XV.  p.  S12.    (Edition  of  1781.) 
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tfttte  ^msetfce  of  fhe  noonarch  Miftoiit  temrniAnftiMs  of 
^rcjfbimfl  i^arpedt,  -such  as  touching  Tiis  te^  ivifli  their  lieafls 
"and  »with  their  hands.*  iFather  Cantova's  Icfttcrs  ifrform 
us  4hat  the  Tamoles  of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  approach- 
^  ^th  ihe  same  reverence.  Wlien  any  one  of  them  gtves 
an  fltidi^ence,  lie  appears  seated  on  an  elevated  table,  *flic 
'peoplle  bow  to  the  earth  before  him,  and^  at  whate\'er  flts- 
tance  they  come  in  sight,  they  walk  with  the  body  so  much 
bent  Hiat  the  head  is  almost  between  the  knees,  till  they 
•are  near  his  person;  they  then  seat  themselves  on  the  bare 
I9arft,  and  receive  his  orders  with  downcast  eyes  and  other 
demonstrations  of 'tlie  deepest  reverence.  His  words  m^  re- 
^rded  as  oracles,  and  his  orders  are  blindly  and  implierfly 
<<Aeyed.  In  imploring  any  favoar,  they  -kiss  *liis  hanOs  tmd 
his  fe^tf 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  it  is  ciistomrtry  to  honour  thcJr 
'dhiefs  and  strangers  with  midnight  dances,  accompanied 
irith  vocal  and  instrumental  music4  In  the  Caroline  M- 
anAs,  similar  concerts  are  held  in  the  evenings  ToimQ  the 
'bont^es'of  the  chiefs.  In  going  to  sleep,  the  latter  are  always 
~aei^naded  by  a  band  of  young  musicians.^  The  ceremo- 
nies on  several  solemn  occasions  are  the  same  in  ishinds 
•situated  at  fhe  greatest  distances.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Palaos  Islands,  those  of  the  New  Philippines,  of  the  'Caro- 
lines, and^f  Mangia,  who  are  4000  miles  from  one  another, 
observe  the  same  forms  of  salutaticni.  They  show  their 
-civility  and  respect  by  taking  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  per- 
son whom  they  mean  to  honour,  and  drawing  it  gently 
along  their  faces.||  Another  mode  of  salutation,  which  pre- 
"vails  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Zealand,  is  for  the 
parties  to  bring  the  points  of  their  noses  into  contact- 
In  almost  every  part  of  eastern  Oceanica,  the  Polfne* 
sians  receive  strangers  with  grave  songs,  and  present  them 


•  Third  Voyage. 

i  Inures  Edifiantee  et  Curieuses,  t.  XV.  p.  312,  313. 

X  Third  Voyage. 

^  Lettret  Edifiantes,  p.  314. 

II  Cook,  Third  Voyage.    Lettres  Edif.  p.  208. 
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with  a  branch  of  banana  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  The  book 
black  pace,  on  tlie  contrary,  most  generally  avoid  all  com-  J*^^^» 
miiiiication  with  strangers.  ^"""■"" 

Tlie  same  terms  are  applied  to  designate  tlie  same  sort  AmuM* 
of  national  amusements.    The  \voi*ds  tanger  iJaifiU  in  the  *"*'*^* 
Caroline  Islands,  signify,  ''the  Female  Complaint,''  the 
title  of  one  particular  form  of  public  entertainment.    In 
the  Friendly  Islands  the  same  thing  is  called  tangee  Te- 
faine.* 

When  we  turn  to  the  Marians,  we  discover  still  more 
decided  resemblances.!  The  society  of  tlie  Arreoy  forms  Society  of 
a  most  singular  and  infamous  featui*e  in  the  mannei-s  of  "^^^' 
Otaheite.  These  clubs  of  men  and  women,  who  make  de- 
bauchery and  infanticide  fundamental  laws  of  their  body^ 
present  a  phenomenon  almost  unique  in  the  moral  history 
of  our  S|)ecies.  Father  Gcbien  tells  us  that  there  is  a  simi- 
lar society  in  the  Marian  Islands.  He  says  that  the 
Uritoy  are,  among  them,  young  people  who  live  with  mis- 
tresses without  choosing  to  be  connected  by  the  marriage 
tie,  and  that  they  form  a  separate  association.  We  know 
that  the  Otaheitans  use  a  smooth  pronunciation ;  and  the 
word  Uritoy,  when  the  consonant  T  is  suppressed,  ap- 
proaches to  Arreoy  or  Erreoy,  as  the  Otaheitan  term  is 
spelled  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Capt  Cook  observed  in  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  Divisions 
tliree  castes,  the  chiefs,  the  fi-ee  proprietors,  and  the  lowest  *"*®  * 
people,  or  serfs.  Gobien  expressly  ^ays  that  the  same  divi- 
sion into  three  ranks  is  observed  in  the  Ladrone  Islands* 
In  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  the  nobility  are  incredibly 
proud,  and  hold  the  people  in  a  degree  of  subjection  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  iieople  of  Europe  to  form  an 
idea.  The  whole  political  condition  of  these  islands  calls 
to  mind  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Malays.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  their  notions  of  religion. 

•  Cook,  Ibid.    Lettrei  Edif.  XV.  p.  315. 

t  See  rifistoire  des  Itlet  Marianei  par  le  Pire  le  Gobien,  l\w.  11.  or  an  £>• 
tract  contained  in  llilstoire  det  Natigationi  auz  Terres  Auiualef,  t.  II.  p. 
49S— 61S. 
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BOOK  Among  the  Carolinians,  some  keep  the  bodies  of  their 
Liii.  deceased  relations  in  a  small  stone  building  within  their 
Y^^y^,^\  houses,  others  inter  them  at  a  distance  fi-om  their  own 
cereroonief.  dwelling.*  Here  we  have  an  analogy  with  the  Felatooka 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  rustimi  universal  among 
these  nations,  of  leaving  the  dead  bodies  to  dry  in  the  air. 
Hirir  rrmeteries  ate  also  inclosed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  natives  of  tlie  Society  Islands  sti*nw  round  their  bury- 
ing grounds  garlands  of  palm  clusters  and  cocoa  leaves, 
togetiier  witli  other  objects  particularly  consecrated  to  fu- 
neral ceremonies,  and  near  to  which  they  also  set  down  a 
quantify  of  food  and  water.  The  natives  of  the  Ladronea, 
according  to  Gobien,  feast  round  the  tomb«  which  is  al- 
ways raised  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  dead  body  is  in- 
terred :  it  is  covered  with  flowers,  palm  branches,  shells, 
and  ev^vy  thing  which  the  people  esteem  valuable.  The 
Otaheitans  do  not  bury  the  skulls  of  their  chiefs  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  bones,  but  deposit  them  in  boxes  appropri- 
ated to  that  use.  This  strange  custom  is  also  found  to 
prevail  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Gobien  expressly  says, 
that  they  keep  the  skulls  in  their  houses;  that  they  put 
them  in  small  baskets,  and  that  the  dead  chiefs  are  the 
Jnitis  to  whom  the  priests  address  their  prayers.  The 
idaasofa  opinions  regarding  a  futui*e  state  of  existence  have  a  ge- 
futureitau  „ppj^|  gjmilarity  among  all  these  nations.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell; 
but  they  do  not  consider  these  as  places  for  tlie  reward  of 
virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice.  In  the  creed  of  the 
New  Zealanders  the  man  who  has  been  killed  and  eaten  by 
his  enemy  is  cond(*mned  to  eternal  fire.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Ladrones  also  consider  hell  as  the  destiny  of  persons 
who  have  died  a  violent  death. 

These  striking  coincidences  cannot  be  the  effect  of  mere 
chance.  They  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  have  derived  their  cus- 
toms and  opinions  from  a  common  source^  and  are  to  be 

*  Lettret  Edifiantet,  U  XV.  p.  SOS,  &c. 
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regarded  aa  scattered  tribes  belonging  to  one  nation,  which 

had  been  separated  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  formation    ^'^'* 

of  their  code  of  ixditics  and  i*eligion«  " 

But  how  shall  we  conduct  our  inquiries  into  the  progi-ess  haw  have 
of  that  dispersion?  Shall  we  beliexe,  with  Cook,  Forster,JJ|^^P^**- 
and  others,  that  it  has  taken  place  only  in  a  direction  fromitUptfrMd? 
west  to  east  ?  These  navigators  justly  remark,  that  parties 
of  savages  in  their  canoes  must  often  have  lost  their  way, 
and  been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  forced 
to  remain,  deprived  both  of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite 
intelligence  for  returning  to  their  own  country.    Instances 
of  this  have  occurred  within  the  knckwietlge  of  modern 
writers.     In   1696,  two  canoes  containing  thirty  persons  strRjed 
who  had  left  Ancorso.  were  thrown  by  contrary  winds  and^*'"* 
storms  on  tlie  island  of  Samar,  one  of  the  Fhilippines,  at  a 
distance  of  800  miles.*    In  1721  two  canoes,  one  of  which 
contained  twenty-four  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  wo- 
men, and  childi-en,  were  drifted  fioim  an  island  called  Ba- 
roilep  to  the  island  of  Uuam,  one  of  the  Marians.!     Cap- 
tain Cook  found  on  the  island  of  Wateoo  three  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite  who  bad  been  drifted  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
the  distance  between  tlie  two  islands  is  550  miles. 

These  facts  are  incontestible.  But  when  we  throw  oor 
eyes  on  the  map,  we  perceive  that  these  three  parties  of 
unfortunate  sailors  have  all  been  carried  by  the  prevailing 
currents  and  the  trade  winds  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west  of  those  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  These 
examples,  so  frequently  .quoted,  would  therefora  lead  to  an 
inference  the  reverse  of  that  generally  drawn  from  them* 
They  would  prove  that  Asia  and  Africa  may  have  received 
colonies  of  savages  from  the  Oceanian  islands,  but  not 
tiiat  these  islands  had  received  colonists  from  tlie  old  con- 
tinent. 

In  revolving  this  problem,  we  should  belieye  the  islanders  HypotiM-^ 
to  have  proceeded  from  South  America,  were  not  that  sup-'    '''"' 
position  destroyed  by  the  total  absence  of  any  similarity  in 

•  Uttm  EdUlBotM,  t.  XV.  p.  IM.  t  lUd.  p.  SSS,  ftt. 
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BOOK  Isngoftgo*  or  in  *  physical  character.*  We  might  again 
^^'^'^    be  tfiapted  to  mippoRe  tiiat  they  belnnged  to  an  ancient 

""-"■■"  continent  now  buried  in  the  iiea,  leaving  tliese  islands  alone 
above  tlie  surPare.  But  tliis  hypotliesis*  which  has  been 
hazarded  by  an  estimable  scholar*  only  explains  one  diffi- 
culty by  giving  birtli  to  many  new  one8.f  If  that  an- 
cient people  left  their  few  descendants  in  a  state  of  disper- 
sion over  tiie  east  and  the  west,  how  doe^  it  happen  that 
none  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  tlie  large  continent  of 
New  Holland,  and  tliat  this  country  is  entirely  peopled  by 
negroes? 

Oar  bjpo.  yf^  consider  the  following  as  the  best  solution  of  tliis 
historical  phenomenon.  The  lai^ge  islands  of  Luzon*  Ce- 
lebes, Borneo,  Java,  ami  Sumatra*  are  inhabited  by  nations 
who  speak  languages  bearing  more  or  less  affinity  to  that 
of  the  Malays,  thus  showing  a  common  origin ;  yet  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Tagal  and  Bissay  languages  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, the  Balian  of  the  island  Bali,  and  that  of  the  Bat- 
tas  of  Sumati*a,  also  differ  so  essentially  from  one  another* 
that  tlieir  national  separation  must  have  been  of  very  an- 
cient date*  At  tlie  same  time,  we  are  informed  that  other 
ramifications  of  the  Malay  tongue  are  found  in  Madagas* 
car,  5000  miles  west  from  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Society 
Islands  and  beyond  them*  nearly  7000  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Moluccas.  They  are  said  to  be  enriched  with  a  har- 
mony of  modulation  and  a  divet^ity  of  grammatical  forms 
idiich'  supiwse  some  advancement  in  civilization.  The 
same  feudal  government,  the  same  mannei*s,  and  probably 
the  same  mytbology4  are  found  in  countries  thus  distant 
The  conclusion  which  seems  to  follow  is,  that  this  language, 
these  customs,  and  these  institutions,  were  formed  in  the 
booom  of  an  ancient  empire,  a  powerful  nation,  and  one 
which  cultivated  maritime  habits,  but  which  has  since  fiU* 

^  ForfUr*t  OhM rvatioM  oa  Phjiical  Gao|raph]r. 

t  Maioeiiy  RachMchst  lur  la  Difference  dei  Races  HumaiDes. 

}  See  afterward!  our  account  of  Otaheitt,  Bali,  and  other  iilandi. 


len  from  its  eminencet  and  been  frittered  down  Into  detach-   ^<N)Ic 
ed  local  communities,  unknown  to  one  another.  ^^^^ 

But  what  was  the  scat  of  this  Malayan  Carthage  ?  Every 
consideration  shows  that  we  must  search  for  it  in  Borneo*  Malayan 
Sumatra,  and  Java.  The  first  of  these  islands  is  little  J^JlJ*"- 
known.  The  second  ap|)ears  to  the  learned  Marsdcn*  to  be 
tlie  true  country  of  the  Malay  nations.  Without  positively 
adopting  or  rejecting  this  o]»fnfon,  we  rather  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  the  country  of  Malayan  civilization  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  island  of  Java. 

In  the  first  place,  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Malay 
colony  established  in  Malacca  make  Java  the  seat  of  a  great 
empire,  from  %vhich  that  emigrant  tribe  had  received  its 
laws  and  its  religion.  The  greater  part  of  the  Malay  books 
are  translations  from  the  Javanese. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Malay  hnguage  has  a  copious  Connec- 
mixture  of  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit  terms,  which  are  particularly  J'^dur*** 
appropriated  to  religious  and  civil  uses.  These  terms  ap- 
proach most  of  all  to  the  Kalinga  or  Telinga  language,  spo- 
ken in  Golconda  and  Orissa.f  We  might  consequently  ex- 
pect to  find  this  admixture  following  the  order  of  local 
proximity.  But  we  find  tite  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit  to 
prevail  chiefly  among  the  Javanese,  and  most  of  all  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Java.  It  is  also  in 
Java,  and  especially  in  the  interior  of  that  island,  that  we 
Und  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Brahminical  religion. 
The  history  of  the  Javanese  makes  the  nation  to  descend 
from  Vishnu.^ 

But  at  what  epoch  iras  Java  the  seat  of  a  nation  wrhicbf  Epoch  of 
after  being  civilized  by  the  Telinga  Brahmins,  colonized  the  ^^^  ^"^ 
•bores  of  the  vast  Ocean  ?  It  certainly  was  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Mahometanism ;  for  tliat  religion  lias  not 
extended  farther  than  the  Moluccas :  and  the  pigt  an  ani- 
mal unclean  in  the  ^yes  of  the  Mussulmans^  has  accom- 

*  Oramnar  of  tha  Malay  Langoafe.  London,  ISlt. 
t  Leydtn*s  Mtmoii  on  the  Indo-Chintie  Languacaa. 
%  Saa  alrarwards  our  account  of  Java. 
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.  BOOK  panied  the  Malay  colonics  to  the  remotest  islands  of  PoIy« 
■  ^^^'*  nesia*  It  was  probahly  prior  ti>  the  travels  of  Marco  Po- 
lo  t  for  he  seems  to  speak  of  this  world  of  islands  as  al- 
ready known  ami  visited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  an- 
cients«  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  wrre  not  acquainted  with 
liny  civilized  nati<m  to  tlie  S(mth  of  the  8insB^  (the  Siam- 
ese of  modern  timps )  The  chronology  of  the  Javanese 
goes  no  farther  back  than  the  king  of  PaJRJaranf  who  must 
have  reigned  in  the  year  74  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus 
probabilities  fix  the  Totindation  of  the  first  Malay  colonies 
somewhere  between  the  fourth  and  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era. 
Stfond  A  second  migration  of  the  Malays  was  occasioned  by 

Tr 'iiV Ma. ^'^^  Mahometan  fanaticism;  and  this  migration,  which  is 
Uju  better  known,  took  place  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ren» 
turies,  ^enco  arise  the  palpable  differences  between  the 
Malays  of  the  coast  itr)d  those  qf  the  interior. 
Itact  nf  The  second  giHsat  race  of  inen  belonging  to  Oceanica,  is 
BHrnlk''  that  which  we  have  denominated  the  Oceanian  negroes.* 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  Papuan  race.  Compared 
to  the  Africans,  they  are  pf  a  diminutive  si^e,  being  about 
four  feet  nine  niches  high,  and  never  exceeding  five  feet 
Suchf  at  leastf  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of 
thpse  ^'hom  h^  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  western 
Oceanica.  They  have  spare  and  puny  frames.  The  skin 
is  not  jet  black,  like  that  of  the  African,  but  of  a  sooty 
brown.  Sir  Everard  Home  (lilis  describes  one  who  was  sent 
to  England  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  African  negnhf  **  His  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colour: 
the  woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  has  a 
Spiral  twist  The  forehead  p*ises  higher,  and  th^  hindbesd 
is  less  cut  off.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  faoe» 
V  The  tip|)er  lip  is  lai^er  and  more  prominent,  Tlie  lower 
lip  projects  forward  from  tbe  lower  jaW|  ^o  such  an  extent 

*  Sm  a  Plate  nprairatiiig  theie  two  |ta«t  in  CravrfoRfs  tSfltory  ot^  Xs? 
^HSS  Arebipelngo,  vol,  U 
t  (ravford'i  History  of  ^e  Indian  Arcbipel&sOy  ▼o^-  ^*  Pt  ^ 
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that  the  chin  makes  no  part  of  the  face,  the  lower  part  of  book 
Mrhich  is  formed  by  the  mouth.  The  buttocks  are  so  much  ^^''' 
lower  than  in  the  negro  as  to  constitute  a  marked  distinc* 
tion;  but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  equally  high  as  in  the  negro.'* 
The  description  here  given  of  the  countenance  corresponds 
exactly  to  a  very  striking  plate  of  a  New  Hollander,  pre- 
fixed to  a  short  tract  entitled,  Dixon's  Narrative  uf  a  Voy- 
age to  New  South  Wales.* 

It  is  only  indeed  in  exterior  stamp  that  the  puny  ne- 
gro of  these  islands  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  Afri- 
can, who,  in  vigour  of  frame  and  capacity  for  enduring  la- 
bour, is  superior  to  all  other  races,  except  the  Eurojiean. 
This  is  therefore  evidently  a  distinct  and  an.  inferior  race  of 
mankind.  Their  dwarfishness  and  feebleness  are  not  the 
effect  of  scanty  food,  or  the  hardships  of  their  lot;  for  they 
do  not  attach  to  the  lank  haired  races  living  in  circum- 
stances precisely  the  same.  They  have  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  some  islands ;  yet  have  nowhere  risen  above  the 
most  abj*^ct  barbarism.  When  encountered  by  the  fairer 
races,  they  have  been  hunted  like  wild  animals;  andt 
incapable  of  retaining  their  ground,  have  retreated  to  the 
mountains  and  the  fastnesses.  The  people  of  New  Guinea 
and  some  adjacent  islands  have  been  described  by  naviga- 
tors as  of  more  robust  constitution.  Forrest's  account  is  less 
satisfactory  than  that  of  Sonnerat  This  author  describes 
then)  as  a  hideous  race,  rendered  more  disgusting  by  the 
prfrvalence  of  leprosy  or  elephaiitiasis,  yet  robust :  he  adds* 
that  their  liair  is  of  a  shining  black,  or  a  fery  red.^  This 
last  account,  which  cannot  be  correct,  is  regai-ded  by  Mr. 
Crawford  as  throwing  discredit  on  the  whole;  and  he- 
thinks  It  probable  that  they  are  equally  feeble  with  the  ne- 
groes of  western  Oceanica4  To  suppose  that  this  race 
1ms  emigt*ated  from  Africa  is  to  do  violence  to  all  fact  and 
veasoauigt  both  on  man  and  on  the  physical  state  of  tba 

»  Pobliihed  at  Sdinteirib  in  1822. 
%  t  Voyag9  i  Nbavelle  Guinte,  par  M.  Sonnerat. 

%  Hiftory  of  tbt  Indian  Archipelago,  toU  I.  p.  27, 
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BOOK  globe.  The  diflTerent  negro  tribes  of  the  Indian  ifslanda 
xiii.  ii^vQ  different  languages*  and  all  completely  different  from 
those  of  Madagascar.  The  agreement  between  the  lan- 
guages of  these  two  distant  countries  originates  not  in  the 
negro  languages,  but  in  those  of  the  men  of  brown  com- 
plexion. The  coincidences  which  occur  in  points  of  arbi- 
trary custom  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  and  the 
mode  of  transmission  must  have  been  from  east  to  west 
The  Oceanian  negroes  seem  doomed  to  |)erpetual  misery, 
and  incapable  of  rising  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  humanity.  They  have  been  found  hitherto  incapable 
of  acquiring  the  habits  and  feelings  of  civilized  beings;  and 
we  cannot  allow  that,  at  any  former  period,  they  existed 
Their  ex-  in  a  superior  state  of  society.  This  race  is  extended  over 
New  Holland,  Van  Dienien*s  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Bi*itain,  and  Solomon's  Islands,  as 
well  as  New  Guinea,  where  they  go  under  the  Malayan 
ap|)ellation  of  Papuas.  Of  these  places  they  have  exclu- 
sive possession,  the  Malays  having  either  been  ex|ielled,  or 
never  permitted  to  settle.  They  seem  also  to  bare  once 
occupied  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines;  but  in  these 
.  places  they  have  been  partly  destroyed  and  partly  driven 
into  the  interior  by  the  Malays.  In  the  Philippines  they 
are  called  Fgolotes  and  J^Tegriios;  in  the  Moluccas,  Bo- 
raforas  and.  Mfureses.  Perhaps  they  are  extended  still 
farther.  Their  features  seem  to  be  recognised  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Andaman  islands,  and  in  the  Groogos  of 
Sumatra.  A  few  straggling  families  inhabit  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  lead  the 
.  lives  of  hunters.*  But  the  Biajoos  of  Borneo  and  the 
Battas  of  Sumatra  do  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
.posed,  belong  to  them.  Even  several  tribes  called  Alfa- 
rtses,  sodi  as  those  of  fiooro,  seem  rather  to  b^  related  to 
the  olive-coloured  race. 
DMeMTtte  Besides  these  leading  races,  Oceanica  presents  to  the  ob* 
^^  ^^   server  of  human  nature  a  few  more  unnatural  and  dis« 

•  CSfawibrd'e  HUtpi/,  vol*  tflf  p»  S, 
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gDsting  varieties  of  tlio  species.    In  the  island  of  Mallico-    book 
lo*  and  in  the  neiglibouHiood  of  Glasshouse  Bay  in  New    ^m« 
Holland,  tlie  shape  of  the  head  approaches  nearer  to  that  -"— "— 
of   the    oiirang  outang  than  in  other  negroes.      In  the 
interior  of  Stimatray  there  is  a  tribe  which,  from  the  large 
size  of  their  lieads  and  their  small  bodies,  look  like  pyg- 
mies; and  another,  with  long  hair  over  the  whole  body, 
like  the  a'lnos  of  Jesso.    Deformities  are  often  occasioned 
by  hereditary  disease.    Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Nias,  oiT  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  have  their  bodies 
covered  with  scales,  from  a  disease  not  unknown  in  Eu^ 
rope.    The  white  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  negro 
assumes  a  livid  white  hue,  prevails  among  the  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea,  and  also  extends  to  the  Malay  race  in  the  isle     ^ 
of  Java,  where  the  subjects  of  it  go  under  the  name  of 
Kakerliiks*    In  addition  to  these  elfects  of  pi*eternatural 
change,  the  mixture  of  the  olive  with  the  negro  race  of 
Oceanians  accounts  for  all  the  gradations  found  in  this 
division  of  the  world* 
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HORTH-WESTEBir  OCEANICA. 

J  particular  Jiccountof  the  8unda  Islands  $  or  Sumatrot 
JavUf  and  Borneo. 

BOOK  The  first  country  which  Occanira  pi^escnts,  m  wc  prorffd 
liv*  enstwaH  1*1*0111  the  Indian  Ocean,  ih  the  great  iflland  of  Sa- 
— —  matra,  known  in  some  inoasure  to  Ptolemy,  who  sterns  lo 
^vMr^l*  designate  the  point  of  Acheen  under  the  name  of  Jaba  DiUf 
tlie  same  as  Java  Div^  or  ••  the  island  of  barley."  The 
name  Samarade^  found  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Sumatra.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs 
under  the  names  of  Lamery  and  Saborma.*  Marco  Polo 
mentions  some  kingdoms  and  districts  belonging  to  It  Bt 
calls  it  Little  Java :  some  think  that  he  thus  contrasts  it 
with  Borneo,  which  was  Great  Java :  but  the  fact  seems 
to  bet  that  he  had  no  conceptions  at  all  of  the  comparative 
size  of  the  Islands,  and,  finding  that  Java  was  the  most  fa- 
mous and  the  best  known  island  in  this  archipelago,  and 
that  Sumatra  was  also  a  large  island,  concluded  that  Ja^i 
was  the  largest^  and  Sumatra  the  next  in  order.f 

*  See  our  account  of  the  history  of  Geography,  Book  XVI, 
t  Hiftory  of  Geography,  Book  XIX. 
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This  island,  railed  by  the  natives  Andelis,  jand  perhaps    book 
Samadra,*  is  1040  miles  long,  from  nortli-west  to  south-     ''^^* 
east;  its  bi-eadtli  varies  from  55  to  235.     A  chain  of  moun- gj^^^^, 
tains  divides  it  longitinlinally,  running  nearest  to  the  west-  j^ounuini 
em  coast    The  maritime  parts,  on  both  sides,  are  low  and 
marshy.    The  main  chain  is  accompanied  by  others  of  a  se- 
condary orfler.     Four  large  lakes  on  the  sides  of  these 
mountains  discharge  their  water  by  rapid  torrents,  or  grace- 
ful cascades.    The  most  famous  of  them  is  called  Manselar. 
Mount  Ophir  was  found,  by  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Nairne, 
to  be  13,842  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Several  of  the 
mountains  are  volcanoes.    That  of  Ayer-Raya  is  1377  feet  volcanoes. 
abo%e  the  sea.f 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  fiit  redilish  clay,  covered  Son, 
with  a  stratum  of  black  earth,  often  poor  and  barren.  In 
tiie  mountains  have  been  found  a  reddish  granite  and  mar-  Mioeralo- 
ble.  Three  fouiths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  the^y* 
south,  are  covered  witli  an  impenetrable  forest  The  gold 
niines  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  the 
German  miners  sent  to  Silliila  declared  the  ore  to  be  in 
sparing  f|uantity«  and  too  difficult  to  work4  The  Malays 
of  Padang  and  Menangkaboo  sell  annually  fifim  10.000 
to  12,000  ounces  of  gold,  which  they  collect  principally 
by  washing.  The  mines  of  Sipini  and  of  Caye  yield  gold 
of  eighteen  Hnd  nineteen  carats.  Thei*e  are  excellent  mines 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  interior.  The  steel  of  Menangka^ 
boo  IS  preferable  to  any  in  Europe.  -  Tin,  a  metal  found 
in  so  few^  countries,  is  an  object  of  export.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palembang,  on  the  east 
coast,  being  a  continuation  of  the  rich  strata  of  the  ihle  of 
Banks.  The  small  island  of  Poolo-Pesang,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Poogong,  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  bed 
of  rock-crystal.  The  soft  rock  called  nappal  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  soap-stone  or  steatite.    Petroleum  is  abo  found  at 

*  Valantyn^t  Detorlption  of  Sumatra,  (Ostiodieo,  VII.) 
t  Manden^i  Hittory  of  Sumatra,  p.  8.  24. 

%  Vojage  of  Benjamin  Olitscb,  counaeUor  ofminaa,  by  EUat  Rtfw,  Dftf? 
ian,  1690,  (in  Gtrman.) 
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IppoOf  and  elsewhere*  It  is  chiefly  used  an  a  prenervBtiTe 
uv.     against  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants.    A  great  part  of  the 

""^■""^  sea-coast  is  surrounded  witli  coral  i*eefs. 

Climate.  Though  situated  under  the  equstor,  Sumatra  is  seldon 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  tlian  85*  of  Fahrenlieitf 
while  in  Bengal  the  thermometer  rises  to  101%  Tlie  in- 
habitants  of  the  mountains  are  in  the  practice  of  lighting 
fires  in  the  cold  mornings.  But  frost,  snow,  and  hail*  are 
unknown.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent,  and  prin- 
cipally during  the  north-west  monsoon.  The  south-east 
monsoon,  which  is  dry,  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Septem- 
ber ;  the  north-west  or  rainy  monsoon  begins  in  December 
and  ends  in  March.  The  climate  of  Sumatra  has  been  too 
much  decried.  The  west  coast  which  is  covered  with  ex- 
tensive marshes,  may  deserve  the  character  of  a  pestilential 
abore,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  fogs  to  wtiich  it  is 
subject.  But  many  other  parts  of  the  island,  especially  the 
east  coast,  contain  healthy  situations,  and  afford  exanpks 
of  gi'eat  longevity.* 

Vegntabie       The  Malay  Islands,  though  adorned  with  many  rare  na- 

^^^'  tive  plants  and  valuable  trees,  are,  in  general,  ill  adapted 
for  cultivation.  The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Marsden  leave 
no  doubt  on  that  bead.f  The  Sumatrans  cultivate  two 
kinds  of  rice.  They  extract  oil  from  sesamum,  and  chew 
the  sugar  cane.  They  obtain  a  black  sugar  called  joggOr 
ri,  from  the  aitoo  palm,  which  also  yields  sago*  and,  like 
9tlier  palms,  an  inebriating  liquor.  The  cocoa  is  tlie  chief 
dependence  of  the  people  for  subsistence.  Sumatra  abounds 
in  the  most  envied  tropical  fruits,  such  as  the  mangosteeUf 
tliat  celebrated  wonder  of  the  Indies,  esteemed  a  universal 
remedy  ;^  the  duriiMf  tlie  white  pulp  of  which  has  a  taste  re- 
aembliag  that  of  roasted  onions,  and  is  of  a  healing  nature; 
the  bread  fruity  though  not  of  the  best  quality;  the  frnt 

*  Radtrmachefs  Defcription  of  Sumatra,  f  7,  in  the  BataTian  MtowiKi 
(la  Dutch.) 
t  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  19  and  p.  £9,  4tc. 
^  HumpUiit,  Hortus  Amboiaantia,  VoU  I.  p*  13t.  tab.  IS,  tc 
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of  th6  Faadfo  imtrov  vhicli  is  shaped  like  a  pear ;  pine-ap*  book 
pics,  which,  at  Bencoolen,  sell  for  a  penny  or  two*pence;  ^^^* ' 
guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates*  — — - 

The  mountains  of  this  island  are  richly  enamelled  with 
the  finest  purple  and  yellow  hues,  in  an  endless  diverHitj 
of  shades  and  forms,  developed  by  numberless  S|)ecies  of 
inwcrs.  The  Soondal  maUamt  or  •<  fair  one  of  the  night,*' 
a  funnel-shaped  flower  in  this  country,  is  so  called  from 
blowing  only  during  the  night 

The  most  abundant  native  commodity  i>roduced  for  ex- Spicei. 
portation,  and  ttie  chief  object  of  the  European  establish- 
ments, is  pepper,  tlio  produce  of  a  creeping  plant  common- 
ly called,  from  tlie  analogy  of  its  habit,  the  pepper  vine. 
It  begins  in  the  third  year  to  be  productive,  and  continues 
aototlie  twentieth.  There  are  two  iiepper  harvests,  the 
great  one  in  September,  and  the  small  one  in  March.  A 
▼ery  small  proportion  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  white  pepper, 
tlie  effect  of  a  process  for  removing  the  external  skin** 
Camphor  is  another  conspicuous  production,  found  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  crystal  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  The 
camphor  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  the  north  of  Suma- 
tra, which  is  the  warmest  part  of  the  island.  It  equals  the 
tallest  timber  trees  in  size,  and  is  often  fifteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.f  Each  tree  yields  about  three  pounds  of  light 
Mable  and  very  soluble  camphor,  which  wastes  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  though  much  more  slowly  than  that  of 
Japan.  The  oil  of  camphor  is  the  produce  of  a  different 
tl*ee.  Benzoin  is  a  resin  obtained  from  a  tree  resembling 
tile  pine.  Cassia,  a  sort  of  coarse  cinnamon,  is  found  in 
ffie  interior. 

Rattans  grow  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  islandi  Trees, 
from  whence  they  are  exptirted  in  large  cargoes  to  Europe 
fir  canesw    Besides  the  herbaceous  and  the  ligneous  cotton^ 
the  silk  cotton^  Bombax  cUba,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every 

.  •  Mtetdeo'i  Hlft..  of  Sumaus,  p.  118.    Elitt  Hene^  p.  808.    EedieUkroB, 

p.  59. 

t  Valentini,  Historia  Simpliciuia,  p.  488,  tab.  7. 
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BOOK  Tillage.  In  appearancef  this  is  one  of  the  most  beantirol  raw 
^^^*  inaterialH  which  the  hand  or  nature  has  pi-esentecL  Its 
"■""""'  fineness,  gloss,  and  delicate  softncsSf  render  it  to  the  sight 
and  touch  much  su|ierior  to  the  produce  of  the  silk-wornif 
but  such  are  its  brittleness  and  shortne&s,  that  it  is  esteenn 
ed  unfit  for  the  reel  and  loom,  and  only  applied  to  the 
humbler  use  of  stufiing  mattresses  and  pillows.  Tet  it  is 
not  impoasible  tiiat  farther  experiments  may  find  it  ca- 
pable of  being  adajited  to  a  superior  manufacture. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  straightness  and  the  per- 
fectly horizontal  growth  of  its  branches,  three  always 
growing  together  and  forming  equal  angles.  The  subor- 
dinate siioots  also  grow  flat,  and  all  the  gradations  of  the 
branches  observe  the  same  regularity  to  the  top.  Some 
travellers  have  calhnl  it  the  umbrella  tree.  Mr.  Mai*8ilen 
compares  it  to  the  piece  of  furniture  which  we  call  a  dumb 
waiter,  consisting  of  a  gradation  of  circular  shelves  on  one 
axis.*  The  coffee  tree  is  planted  in  great  numbers;  but 
the  pniduce  is  rendered  inilifTerent  by  unskilful  manage- 
ment.  The  plants  are  set  too  close  to:-etliei%  too  much 
shadciwed  by  other  trees,  and  the  berries  are  gathered 
while  they  are  red,  and  before  they  have  been  sufficiently 
ripened  to  acquii-e  the  proper  flavour.  Ebony  trees  are  in 
great  plenty.  Sandal  wood  and  the  celebrated  eagle  or 
aloe-wood,  are  the  produce  of  this  island,  but  they  have 
lust  much  of  that  high  reputation  wliich  they  had  among 
the  early  wi'iters.  There  is  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building, but,  for  want  of  rivers,  it  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
the  coast  Teak  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  where 
it  has  been  recently  planted.  The  rangee^  or  machineel, 
which  is  rendered  useful  by  its  property  of  resisting  tite 
ravages  of  the  white  ant,  is  found  in  this  island.  Imn- 
wood,  and  other  useful  species,  are  also  found  ;  among 
which  is  the  elegant  camooning^  resembling  in  its  leaves 
the  larger  myrtle,  and  yielding  a  beautiful  wood,  suscepti- 
ble of  an  exquisite  polish,  and  much  used  for  the  abeaths 

*  Hiftory  of  Sumatra,  p.  IST. 
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of  kreese$M  Tlie  celebrated  banyan  tree  also  grows  in  this  book 
islaniU  and*  besides  its  other  singularities,  was  remarked  ^^^* 
by  Mr.  Marsden  to  spring  readily  from  the  trunks  of  other 
trees,  after  they  had  become  hollow  by  age,  though  still  in 
vegetation;  fi'om  brick  walls;  and  even  from  the  smooth 
surrares  of  painted  wooden  pillars,  where  its  seeds  have 
been  lodged  by  birds,  or  other  modes  of  conveyance.  The 
fibres  which  hang  from  the  branches,  and  which,  when  they 
reach  the  ground,  readily  and  spontaneously  take  root,  are 
observed  to  assume  curious  fantastic  forms  wherever  ob* 
structing  substances  are  placed  in  tlieir  way ;  so  that  living 
vi';ker  works,  of  any  form,  may  be  produced  by  merely 
furnishing  them  with  a  mold.* 

The  horses  are  small  but  well  made  and  hardy.  The  Animals, 
cows  and  sheep  are  of  middling  size ;  the  latter  are  proba- 
bly of  the  Bengal  breed.  The  buffalo  is  used  for  some 
domestic  laboni*s.  The  forests  contain  the  elephant,  the 
royal  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  black 
bear,  \i^hich  eats  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  otter,  the 
porcupine,  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  civet  cat,  several 
species  of  the  monkey,  particularly  a  bearded  monkey, 
the  9imia  nemestrinaf  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
island. 

Among  the  numerous  birds,  the  cao-oWf  or  Argos  pheasarit,  Birdt* 
is  remarked  for  its  uncommon  beauty,  but  no  complete 
specimen '  of  it  has  been  seen  in  Europe.  Its  plumage  la 
said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be  the  richest  of  all  the  feathered 
race,  yet  without  any  degree  of  gaudiness.  "When  caught 
it  cannot  be  kept  alive  longer  than  a  month.  It  has  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  light,  being  inanimate  through  the  day,  and 
Qtterjng  in  the  night  a  harsh  cry  like  that  of  the  peacock. 
Turkeys  are  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
there  is  a  very  large  species  of  that  bird,  known  also  at 
Bantam.  The  Ardea  argalUf  the  largest  known  sjiecies  of 
the  heron,  which  is  also  known  in  India,  and  in  the  south 
of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  this  island.    The  angang,  or  rhi- 

*  Muraden,  p.  199. 
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noceros  bird  is  found  here,  remarkable  (br  having  a  Und 
^^*  of  horn  projecting  from  Its  bill;  perhaps  it  is  a  species  of 
cassowary.  The  rivers  are  inrested  with  crocodiles,  and 
8tocl(od  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  house  lizard  is 
in  great  abundance,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  largest 
animal  capable  of  retaining  its  hold  so  as  to  walk  in  an 
inverted  position.  Its  body  has  such  a  degree  of  transpa- 
rency as  ti}  allow*  the  ciiTulation  of  the  fluids  to  be  distinctly 
seen  through  the  integuments.  Insects  are  abundant,  as  in 
all  hot  climates,  and  among  others  the  destructive  white 
ant. 
Geogra-  The  natives  divide  Sumatra  into  three  countries.  BaUot 
Tifiont.*"  '"  t'>®  north,  includes  the  kingdom  of  Aclieen,  (or  Atcheen,) 
with  the  vassal  principalities  of  Pedeer,  Passay,  and  Delli. 
The  interior  of  this  division  is  inhabited  by  the  Battas. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  by  the  river 
Siac,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Sinkol.  The  second 
division  is  the  ancient  empire  of  Menangkaboo,  compre- 
hending the  kingdoms  of  Jamby  and  Andragiri  on  the 
east  coast ;  in  the  interior  the  country  of  the  Rejangs,  and 
part  of  the  present  empire  of  Menangkaboo;  and  on  the 
western  coast  the  countries  of  Baroos,  Tappanooly^  Nattal, 
and  others ;  the  late  Dutch  possessions  of  Priaman,  PaJang, 
and  Sillida,  with  the  kingdom  of  Indrapooi-a.  Tlie  third 
division,  called  Ballum^ry  or  Kampangf  embraces  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island,  where  we  find  tlie  kingdom  of 
Bancahoolo  or  Bencoolen,  with  an  English  establishment, 
the  country  of  the  Lampoons,  and  the  large  kingdom  of 
Palembang.* 
Kingdom  Acheen  is  the  only  kingdom  of  this  island  the  transac- 
of  Achten.  ^j^^^  ^f  ^.|,jj.|,  j^j^yg  5^^  deemed  sufficiently  important  to 

occupy  tho  attention  of  historians.  It  is  situated  in 
its  north-western  extremity.  It  formerly  reached  w 
far  north  as  Indrapoor  on  the  west  coast,  but  iiowes* 
tends  no  farther  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  along  both  tli* 

•  RftderiDacher,  DeacriptioD  de  SumaUa,  p.  9/ Ac 
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eastern  and  the  vestem  fthore  s  Cart jt  near  Battoo-Bara 
river,  being  its  boundary  on  the  former^  and  Barons  on  the  ^^^* 
latter.  The  subject  inhabitants  of  the  interior  form  thi*ce 
tribes,  two  of  ^hirh,  called  Alias  and  Reeahv  resemble  the 
Acheenese*  and  the  third,  called  Carrow,  come  neai*er  in 
manners  to  the  Battas.  The  capital,  Acheen,  stands  two  ^  c*P^* 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  admits  no  vessels 
during  the  dry  monsoon.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
vitb  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Coromandvl,  who  bring 
hither  their  cotton  manufactures,  and  carry  home  gold  dusty 
sapan  wood,  betel-nut.  patch  leaf,  (the  Coshis  Jndieus^)  sul- 
phur, and  benzoin.  From  six  to  ten  Telinga  snows,  of 
150  or  200  tons,  come  annually.  They  are  prohibited 
from  touching  at  any  other  port  on  the  east  or  west 
coast.  This  is  a  precaution  for  securing  to  the  monarch 
the  profits  of  the  trade,  the  customs,  and  the  presents  usu- 
ally made.  The  king  is  the  chief  merchant  of  the  capi* 
tal.  The  people  carry  on  the  subsequent  business  of  dis- 
tributing the  goods  through  the  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  volcano,  fnim 
which  sulphur  is  procured.  The  Acheenese  are  darker 
coloured,  and  stouter  than  the  other  Suniatrans*  They 
have  a  greater  portion  of  sagacity  and  of  industry.  The 
mercantile  transactions  of  those  not  connected  with  the  ca* 
pital  ai*e  conducted  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  in  many 
other  places.  The  religion  is  Mahometanism,  and  they 
have  a  great  number  of  mosques  and  priests.  The  ci^ 
contains  several  public  buildings,  but  none  of  them  ele- 
gant The  king's  palace  is  a  rude  piece  of  architecture^ 
surrounded  with  strong  walls  built  for  protection,  but 
without  the  least  attention  to  the  modern  principles  of  for- 
tification. There  are  some  cotton  and  silk  manufactures 
in  tills  country.  The  seamen  are  exi)ert  and  bold,  and 
carry  on  a  constant  and  successful  fishery.  Having  no 
coin,  they  make  their  payments  in  gold  dust,  which  they 
keep  in  divided  parcels  contained  in  pieces  of  bladder,  and 
these  are  weighed  by  the  person  who  takes  them  in  pay- 
nent  The  government  la  a  hereditary  despotism,  subject 
TOX.  III.  38 
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BOOK    to  frequent  revolutions   and   intervals  of  anarchy.     The 

■^^^*     sultan,  in  issuing  his  orders,  first  makes  tlieui  known  to  a 

"  woman   seated  at  his  feet;  she  communicates  them  to  a 

Govern^ 

jBMuu  eunuch  sitting  next  to  her,  and  he  to  tlie  Cajoorang-GoR' 
dong9  an  officer  who  proclaims  them  aloud  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  tlirone  is  of  ivory  and  tortoise  shell.  Ambas- 
sadors, and  other  strangers  introduced  to  tlie  sovereign, 
arc  rigidly  suhjected  to  cei-tain  ceremonies,  which  are  ra- 
ther troublesome  than  degrading,  and  they  are  treated 
wHh  pompous  hospitality.  The  country  is  wonderfully 
populous;  the  accounts  of  the  ])0|)ulation  given  hy  tlie 
people  themselves  ai*e  incredible,  and  believed  to  be  exag- 
gerations. The  king  hardly  receives  any  land  revenue: 
each  proprietor  is  only  obliged  to  give  a  measure  of  rirc 
annually,  which  he  carries  in  person  to  the  court,  but 
which  seems  rather  intended  as  a  mark  of  hom-i^ge  than  a 
substantial  tax.  The  king's  revenues  arise  entirelv  from 
the  customs  on  exports  and  imports,  \\hicli  amount  to 
about  jBiSOO  a-year.  The  kings  of  Aclieen,  besides  tlieir 
proper  territories,  possess  a  grant  along  the  sea  coast  as 
far  as  Bencoolen,  from  the  sultan  of  Menangkaboo,  whose 
sovereignty  in  these  parts  they  acknowledge.     The  criini- 

J*^**  nal  laws  of  Aclieen  are  particularly  severe,  and  fall  almost 
exclusively  on  persons  in  the  lowest  walks  of  society:  mu- 
tilation and  drow  ning  are  the  most  common  punishments. 
The  robbery  of  a  priest  is  punished  with  burning  alive. 
An  adulterer  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of  his  countrymen,  and 
furnished  with  a  weapon,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  weN 
come  to  make  his  escape  if  he  can  break  through  any  part 
of  the  ring,  after  which  he  is  liable  to  no  further  proseru- 
tion ;  but  he  is  most  generally  cut  to  pieces  in  the  despe- 
rate attempt.  The  Acheenese,  howe\er,  are  represented 
by  travellers  as  the  most  abandoned  and  unprincipled  na- 
tions of  the  east  Tlieir  treachei'ous  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter was  amply  exemplified  in  their  early  transactions 
with  the  Portuguese.  To  these  visitors,  indeed,  they  ow- 
ed little  delicacy,  nor  could  they  profit  in  humanity  by 
their  example;  but  their  conduct  to  one  another  was  alio 
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marked  by  erery  feature  that  can  render  man  an  object  of  book 
distrust  and  abhorrence  to  his  neiglibour*^  ^*^» 

The  country  of  the  Battas  comprehends  the  mountains 
of  Deirah  and  Papa,  to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Acheen.  counu/.  * 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Passamman,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent district  of  Aru.  The  northern  extremity  is 
abreast  of  the  great  river  Sinkel«  and  the  soutliern  a  little 
beyond  that  of  Tabooyang.  The  country  is  very  popu^ 
lous,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  live  at  a  distance 
fn>m  the  sea-shorCf  in  extensive  plains,  between  two  ridges 
of  mountains  on  the  borders  of  a  great  lake.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  several  districts,  which  arc  subdivided  into  tribes* 
The  English  settlements  connected  with  it  ai*e  at  Natal 
and  Tapanooly.  A  large  quantity  of  gold  is  procured 
from  the  country,  and  there  is  a  considerable  sale  for  im- 
imrted  goods.  The  English  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Datives,  but  the  people  are  too  spirited  to  allow  them  any 
political  influence.  The  settlement  in  Tapaiiooly  Bay  is 
on  a  small  island  called  Punchong-cacheel,  which  has  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  harbours  in  the  world,  and  would 
be  of  vast  importance  if  it  were  not  so  remote  from  the  ge- 
neral track  of  shipping.  The  bay  is  very  complicated^ 
and  stretches  into  the  heart  of  the  Batta  dominions.  The 
natives  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and  their  conduct  is  in- 
oSl*nsive.  The  English  have  sometimes  gone  in  small  par- 
ties to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  the  interior,  and  on  such 
occasions  are  treated  with  respect  and  hospitality.  High  Andent 
np  <m  the  river  Battoobara,  which  flows  into  the  ptraits  of  "  ^* 
Malacca,  there  has  been  discovered  a  large  brick  build- 
ing, in  the  form  of  one  or  more  squares,  with  a  very 
high  pillar  at  one  corner*  Images,  supposed  to  be  Chi- 
nese josses  or  idols,  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  walls,  but 
"  no  tradition  is  pi*eserved  res|)ecting  the  erection  of  it  The  Tb«  Bat- 
Battas  are  of  lower  stature  and  fairer  complexion  tiian  the*^^ 
Malays.  Their  dress^  is  of  coloured  cotton.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  head  is  generally  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.    The 

*  M&rtd«n's  History  of  Sumatsm,  p.  Sll— 370. 
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BMK  womeii  wear  rings  of  tin  in  their  ears,  Sometimes  to  the 
^*^»  number  of  fifty  in  each.  Their  onlinary  fare  is  maize 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Rice  i»  confined  to  persons  of  dw- 
tinrtton.  It  is  only  on  great  orra.sions  that  rattle  are  kill- 
ed for  food ;  but  tliey  will  eat  a  part  of  any  Mlead  buffaloy 
alligator,  or  other  animal  they  chance  to  meet  with.  The 
rivers  are  too  rapid  and  too  much  interrupted  by  water- 
'falls  to  have  many  fish,  except  near  their  mouths.  They 
delight  most  of  all  in  horse  flesh;  and  the  best  horses  are 
earefully  fed  and  rubbed  down  for  the  table.  Their  hou- 
ses consist  of  w<M)den  frames,  which  are  boarded  and  if»of- 
ed  with  a  vegetable  substance  called  ejoo,  resembling 
horse  hair.  Their  campongs^  or  towns,  consist  of  about 
twenty  houses :  each  house  consists  of  a  single  apartment, 
which  is  entered  by  a  trap  door  in  the  middle,  and  op|io- 
site  is  an  open  shed  where  they  sit  during  the  day«  Each 
campong  has  a  hall  for  public  business,  and  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  strangers.  Polygamy  is  freely  prac- 
tised. The  wives  sit  in  different  corners  o(  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  have  their  separate  eatablisiiments  for  cookery | 
but  their  respective  rights  and  duties  are  sufficiently  under- 
stood to  obviate  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  which  are 
usually  imputed  to  the  liai^ms  of  the  east  They  are  repre- 
sented as  a  sort  of  slaves.  They  perform  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture. The  men,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  lead  indolent 
lives,  passing  the  day  in  playing  on  a  kind  of  flute,  which 
they  deck  w  ith  garlands  of  flowers.  Tlieir  music  is  ratlier 
better  tlian  that  of  the  other  Sumatrans. — They  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  gaming.  A  man  wiio  is  unable  to  pay  hia  gamb- 
ling debts  is  liable  to  be  confined  and  sold  as  a  slave,  ua- 
less  released  by  the  generosity  of  the  winner*  They  are 
fond  of  horse-racing.'  They  use  no  saddles.  Sometimes 
tbe  bit  is  of  iron  and  the  reins  of  rattan ;  at  other  times 
tlie  bit  is  of  wood  and  the  reins  of  ejoo.  They  have  a  pectt< 
Har  language  and  a  peculiar  written  character,  and  tbe  ma- 
jority of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  The  bark 
of  a  tree  is  used  among  them  for  paper.    In  their  mataal 


dealings  they  are  strictly  honest,  but  pilfer  readily  from    book 
strangers,  wlien  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  rules  of  hos-     ^^7* 
pilality.    Adultery  in  men  is  punished  with  death;  in  wo- 
men  it  is  only  followed  by  the  disgrare  of  having  the  head 
shaveil,  the  weaker  sex  bring  looked  on  as  less  accountable 
for  their  actions.    The  Battas  practise  cannibalism  in  theSinf^uiar 
punishment  awarded  to  paiticular  crimes.     This  fact  is"^"*****' 
established    by    abundant    and    unquestionable    evidence. 
The  Intention  of  it  is  to  testify  their  detestation  of  crimet 
and  inflict  the  greatest  possible    ignominy  on  the  vic- 
tim.   It  is  sometimes  also  extended  to  prisoners  of  war. 
The  sufferer  is  first  killed  by  lances  thrown  at  him  by  the 
people,  who,  when  a  mortal  wound  is  given,  run*up  to  him 
in  a  rage,  cut  pirces  from  the  body  with  their  knives*  dip 
them  in  salt  and  lemon  juice«  lightly  broil  them,  and  swal- 
low them  with  savage  enthusiasm.    This  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  any  intention  of  giving  pain  to  the  sufferer,  and 
therefore,  though  fenicious  and  inhuman,  cannot,  when  ra- 
tionally viewed,  excite  so  much  detestation  as  the  refined 
tortui*es  by  which  some  nations  prolong  the  sufferings  of 
obnoxious  individuals.    An  English  gentleman,  who  lately 
made  some  inquiries  into  the  niannera  of  these  i)eople«  ask- 
ed them  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  body  which  was  usu- 
ally preferi-ed  to  the  rest    They  told  him  jestingly,  after 
a  little  thought,  that  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  were  the  best  eating.*    The  Batta  country  i8  0o?«rn- 
divided   into  a  number  of  petty  communities,  governed' 
by  rajas  who  are  generally  independent    In  some  in- 
stances there  are  gradations  among  them.    The  peopla 
have  a  permanent  property  in  their  posaessions,  and  sell 
them  to  one  another  when  so  disposed.    This  is  probably 
one  cause  of  the  comfort  and  prosi^erity  which  they  are  ob^ 
lenred  to  enjoy  in  a  greater  degree  tlian  most  of  their 
adgbboors.    They  entertain  a  auperatitioua  veneration  for 

•  A  M8.  Utter  frooi  a  Britidi  di&ear,  nU  befoit  tht  WtiBtriss  Sodeijr  of 
Uabwrcb,  188S. 
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BOOK    the  sultan  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Mcnangkaboo. 
MY.     Thoy  submit  blindly  to  his  emissaries,  even  when  insulted, 

'  ^  '  imagining  that  if  they  offered  to  resist  they  would  cease  to 
thrive,  and  their  rrops  and  their  cattle  would  be  ruined  by 
some  mysterious  spell.  They  often  go  to  war  with  one 
another,  and  carry  on  the  contest  not  by  open  or  general 
engagements,  but  by  petty  hostilities,  waylaying  indivi- 
duals  of  the  hostile  tribe*  Before  declaring  war  they  use  the 
solemnity  of  firing  with  gunpowder  without  shot  into  the 
campong  of  the  enemy,  and  give  a  certain  time  for  propo- 
sals of  reconciliation  before  they  commence  actual  hostilities. 
Their  arms  are  matchlocks,  bamboo  lances,  and  a  sort  of 
sword  or  large  knife.  They  carry  no  kreeses  like  the  Malays. 
They  manufacture  their  own  gunpowder.     They  believe 

fUligion     in  a  good  and  an  evil  drity. — On  their  belief  in  a  future 

fomtf  state  accounts  differ.  Marsden  says  they  have  no  such 
idea.  They  are  creduliius  in  matters  of  sorcery  and  prog- 
nostication, and  take  oaths  with  vehement  solemnity.  The 
priests  predict  the  event  of  a  war  by  inspecting  the  intes- 
tines of  a  dead  buffalo;  but,  if  their  pi*edictions  are  not 
verified,  they  are  sometimes  put  to  death.  The  body  of 
a  deceased  man  of  rank  is  kept  in  a  cofiin  for  seTcral 
months;  the  soft  parts,  dissolving  during  (hat  interval,  are 
conveyed  in  a  fluid  state  by  a  bamboo  tube  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coffin  into  the  earth.  This  people  has  remained 
separate  fmm  the  other  races  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  gold  and  other  articles  of  traffic  to  tempt  the 
rapacity  of  con(|uerors  and  the  speculations  of  traders. 
Their  marriages  are  accompanied  with  some  singular  cere- 
monies. The  intended  bride  appeai*s  undressed  before  the 
man  in  a  bath,  after  ^\hich  he  makes  his  bargain  about 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  is  to  give  to  her  relations. 
The  young  couple  partake  together  i»f  two  sorts  of  rice, 
and  the  father  of  the  woman  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
them. 

PlMtmap.  On  the  west  coast,  adjoining  the  Batta  country  to  the 
south,  is  a  populous  territory,  called  Passaman,  an  inde- 
pendent Afala^  sovereignty,  l^overned  b^  two  rigaSf  for? 
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merly  subject  to  Menangkaboo.    The  Diitrli  have  a  fac-    boo* 
tory  at  Padapg,  to  which  they  wore  probably  attracted  by     ^*^' 
tlie  quantities  of  gold  Found  near  it.     About  10,000  ounces 
of  gold  are  annually  exported  fi*om  the  west  coast  of  the 
island.     To  the  south  of  Padang  is  Indrapoor,  once  the 
seat  of  a  considerahle  monarchy,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
sprung  that  of  Anac-soongey,  the  capital  of  which  is  a 
small  place  called  Moco-moco. — ^Next  to  this  is  the  country 
of  the  Rejangs,  who  live  under  chiefs  called  Panjerans, The Rt- 
VfhoHQ  power  is  very  limited.    They  have  adopted  Malay ^*°*** 
civilization,  and  yet  preserved  their  primitive  character  and 
manners.    Ttiey  are  small  lean  figures.    Their  noses  are 
artificially  flattened,  and  the  lobes  of  their  ears  distended. 
Their  eyes  are  black  and  lively.    Their  women  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Chiiiose.    Their  complexions  are  rather 
yellow  than  brown  or  copper  coloured.    Their  mountain- 
eers are  extremely  subject  to  goitres.     A  little  to  the  souths 
in  3*  16'  south  latitude,  is  Bencoolen,  a  Malay  town,  near  Bencoolen. 
which   is   the   English   presidency  of  Fort  Marlborough. 
Here  pep|H'r  and  sugar  cane  are  cultivated,  but  the  pro- 
duce does  not  pay  the  expenses  of  tlie  government. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Menangkaboo,  extending  Empire  of 
partly  to  the  northward,  but  mostly  to  the  southward  of  ^^^"*' 
the  equator.     It  is  the  chief  seat  of  empire  of  the  island, 
formerly   extending    over  the    whole,    and   held    in    high 
respect   in    the    east.      At  present,    its   longest    diameter 
does  not  exceed  100  miles,  and  probably  falls  much  short 
of  it.     The  capital  is  called  Pangaioo;^ ooiig.     The  sultan's  Sultan. 
power  is  greatly  limited,  and  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  su» 
perstitious  veneration  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  sort  of  Ma- 
hometan pontiff.     It   is  supported  by   the  priesthood,  but 
very  little  submitted  to  by  persons  possessing  any  military 
power  beyond  a  very  limited  territory.    The  titles  which 
be  assumes   in   the  preambles  to  his  edicts  are  absurdly 
pompous,  containing  a  minute  enumeration  of  bis  wealth, 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  his  military  weapons.    The 
people  have  no  records  pv  annals.    They  write  expertly  in  Uteraturt. 
the  Arabic  character;  but  their  whole  literature  consists  of 
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transcripts  of  the  Koran  and  bold  historic  tales.    Thej 
^^^*     are  famous    for  composing   songs   calicnl    pantooum    The 

.TTT""""*"  arts  ai-e  carried  to  greater  perfection  among  tliem  than 

'among  the  otiier  natives  of    Sumatra.     Tliey   are   well 

skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  gold   and   fillagi-ee.    Tliej 

have,  from  the  earliest  times,  manufactured  arms  for  their 

own  use^  and  for  sale  in  tiie  northern  parts  of  the  island. 

|CrMi0i.  They  use  lances,  kreeses,  and  various  side  arms.  The 
kreese  has  a  blade  fourteen  inches  long.  It  is  not  po« 
lished,  but  has  a  waving  surface,  resembling  that  of  an 
imperfectly  mixed  metal ;  it  has  several  serpentine  bends. 
The  handle  is  of  ivory  or  some  beautiful  polished  wood, 
finely^  carved  and  ornamented.  The  sheath  is  made  of  a 
hollow  piece  of  beautiful  wood.  They  used  to  go  fre« 
quently  to  war  with  the  Acheenese,  but  the  modern  Eng* 
)ish  settlement  at  Nattal  operates  as  a  check  on  that  war- 
fare, the  settlers  in  that  locality  having  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  Company.  The 
people  of  Menangkaboo  differ  from  the  other  inland  inha- 
bitants, in  being  ail  Mahometans,  having  been  converted 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  capital  is  the  resort  of  piU 
grims  of  that  religion. 

A  province  called  Tigablas  Cottas  yields  a  very  pare 
gold,  and  contains  a  great  lake  called  Dano.  In  the  in- 
terior the  Ooogons,  a  wild  and  hairy  race  resembling 
Onrang-outangs  rather  than  men,  dispute  with  the  lower 
animals  the  dominion  of  the  forests. 

Lampooft       The  Lampoon  country  is  a  portion  of  the  southern  «♦ 

*^*"|^'  tremity  of  the  island,  consisting  of  mountains  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests  and  plains  which  are  subject  to  fi«« 
qnent  inundations.  The  people  resemble  the  Chinese 
more  than  any  of  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  have  a  gut- 
tural language,  and  a  character  peculiar  to  tfaemselvce^ 
They  are  a  hospitable  and  unwarlike  race,  using  no  fli^e- 
arms,  and  are  not  a  mstrh  for  the  Javanese  bandittit  by 
whom  they  are  much  molested.  Their  manners  are  mors 
licentious  than  those  of  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  iiave 
publie  dances  called  biiiiban|p»  where  tibe  ^roanjg 
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exchange  flieir  ordinary  for  tlieir  dancing  dresR,  letting   Booc 
the  one  drop  off  dexterously,  a^  the  other  Is  brought  down     ^^^* 
over  the  head.    They  have  ranoes  formed  of  the  hollowed  •"^-— 
trunks  of  single  trees,  and  large  enough  to  carry  13,000 
pounds  weight 

The  kingdom  of  Palembang,  an  ancient  dependence  of  KinKdnm 
the  Susuhunani,  or  emi^emr  of  Java,  is  mostly  |)eopled  ^^^^'^'"^ 
by  Javans.  It  has,  in  recent  times,  come  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  Dutch  government  at  Batavia,  which  has  a 
factory  in  the  country,  piiicures  from  it  |)epper  and  tin^ 
and  makes  it  a  mart  for  vending  opium  and  other  common 
dities  from  the  west  of  India.  It  comprehends  the  south- 
east  iiortion  of  Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  Banka  and  BiU 
litoii.  Both  in  Banka  and  in  this  part  of  Sumatra,  there  are 
tin  mines;  and  tjiat  metal  is  always  purchased  with  silvery 
from  which  there  appears  to  be  no  efflux  from  the  country. 
Hence  probably  arose  the  accounts  given  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  king  of  Palembang.  But  to  all  appearance 
both  the  chiefs  and  people  are  miserably  poor.  There  is 
saiil  to  be  a  i\>markable  increase  of  land  in  this  kingdom, 
by  deposition  from  rivers  and  from  the  sea.  Ill  cultivat- 
ed, and  covered  with  forests,  this  country  exports,  in  ad<» 
dition  to  the  other  productions  of  Sumatra,  sassafras,  dra- 
gon's blood,  and  excellent  timber.  The  climate  is  liable 
to  many  abrupt  changes  of  temperature,  yet  not  unheal- 
thy.* The  large  city  of  Palembang  is  inhabited  by  Chi'* 
nese,  Siamese,  Malays,  and  Javanese,  but  the  only  stone 
buildings  in  it  are  a  temple,  and  the  royal  castle.  The 
despotic  sovereign,  without  a  regular  army  or  a  fixed  re*  ; 

Yenue,  indulges  bis  pride  and  his  effeminacy  in  the  midst 
of  an  ample  seraglio.  The  male  inhabitants  of  Blida,  Serasiiot 
inmi  being  extremely  stupid  and  phlegmatic,  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  being  admitted  within  the  walls  of  that 
building,  where  they  act  as  water-carriers.  The  laws  here 
are  without  influence,  tlie  judges  void  of  honour,  and  the 
merchants  destitute  of  honesty.  The  Mahometan  priests 
l^gAge  in  trade,  and  not  without  success.     The  thieves» 

*    *  Radtrmmchcr,  p,  131^ 
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BOOK    -who  are  called  SnmbarawR,  live  in  a  community  legally  ac- 
^*^*     knowledgocK  under  a  leader  who  restrains  their  excesses, 
""";       7  and  keeps  up  the  police.*     Here,  as  in  the  wliole  island, 
tUeves.      the  Malays  wear  a  vest,  and  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  belt 
in   wliich   the   kreese   is   thrust     They   wear   very   short 
trousers,  the  legs  and  feet  are  naked.    The  head  is  cover- 
ed  with   a  pretty   h^ndkerchier,  over  which   tliey  put. a 
broad  hat  when  they  travel.     Both  sexes  file  and  blacken 
the  teeth.    Their  houses  are  of  wood  and  bamboo,  covered 
vith  palm  leaves,  raised  on  pillars,  and  entered  by  an  ill 
made  ladder. 
Diminutive     Tlie  interior  contains  some  negroes,  with  uncommonly 
negroei.     jj^^g^  heads,  shoi't  bodies,  and  very  slender  arms  and  limbs- 
Mr.  Radcrmacli^er  saw  some  specimens  of  tiiis  race  at  Pa«- 
lembang. 
Bfinka  and     xhe  island  of  Banka,  off  tliis  coast,  is  150  miles  long 
by  forty-iive  broad.     It  ha^  tin  mines  in  diffei*ent  places, 
which  were  discovered  accidentally  in  1710,  by  the  burn- 
ing of  a  house.    They  are  worked  by  10,000  resident  Chi- 
nese.   Navigators  have  considered  this  climate  as  one  of 
the  most  deleterious  in  tliat  part  of  tlio  world.    That  ob- 
servation, however,  applies  only  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea.    The  island  was  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  1812,  and  being  thinly  peopled,  in  proportion  to  its 
soil,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Crawford  as  a  good  station 
for  an  English  colony ;  but  it  was  given  up  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1814,  in  exchange  for  Cochin  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.     On  the  cast  of  Banka  lies  the  round 
shaped  island  of  Billiton,  separated  from  tlie  former  by 
Clement^s  straits,  through  wliich  the   vessels^  bound   for 
China  pass,  after  passing  those  of  Sunda.f    It  is  the  only 
place,  in  this  whole  archipelago,  that  contains  iron  mines 
which  are  worth  the  working. 
Jmmby.  Jamby,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  to  the  north-west 

of  Palembang,  was  formerly  a  place  of  note,  and  both  the 
English  and  Dutch  companies  had  establishments  there; 

*  Radermacher,  sect.  115. 

t  Fleurieuy  Voyage  de  Marchand,  II.  p.  107,  4pe« 
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but  the  system  of  oppression  and  monopoly  which  they  book 
brought  aionp:  with  tlieni  issueil  in  their  poverty  and  ruin.  ^^^* 
There  are  many  other  petty  Malay  states  at  every  hirge 
river  on  that  side  of  the  island  ;  but  the  extent  of  tlieir  res- 
pective powers  is  little  known,  being  frequented  only  by 
the  Moorish  vessels  of  I'elinga.  Private  trading  ships 
from  Bengal  sometimes  dispose  of  a  few  chests  of  opium, 
but  seldom  venture  on  shore,  so  great  is  the  antipathy  to 
them  entertained  by  the  natives.  They  arc  generally  at 
war  with  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  interior,  who  confine  them 
to  the  sea-coast.  The  chief  of  these  states  are  Indergerie 
Siak,  from  which  thCiJbest  sago  is  obtained,  and  Batoo-Ba- 
ra.  The  river  Racan,  in  the  Aru  country,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Portug  :ese  historians,  is  so  rapid,  and  at- 
tended with  so  great  a  swell,  as  to  bo  unfit  for  naviga- 
tion. 

The  whole  of  the  shore,  from  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to  North- 
Diamond   Point,  is  very  low   land,  mostly  covered  withj^oli!" 
woods,  and  few  or  no  mountains  are  in  sight  of  the  shore. 
From  Diamond  Point  to  Acheen,  there  is  a  gradual  slope 
to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  higii  hills,  and  the  lands  are  well 
eultivated. 

A  multitude  of  islands  of  different  sizes  lie  between  this 
shore  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  Poolo  Lingen  is  an 
Irregular  island,  fifty  miles  long,  by  thirty  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing a  remarkable  two-peaked  mountain  in  the  centre,  called 
by  sailors  the  ••Asses  Ears."  It  is  held  by  a  piratical 
chief,  and  much  frequented  by  pirates. 

The  island  of  Sincapore  has,  w  ithin  these  few  years,  Sincapow, 
been  occupies!  by  the  English,  and  constituted  a  free  port, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  has  acquired  great  importance 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  When  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  it  was  almost  unoccupied, 
the  population  not  exceeding  200  souls.  In  three  months 
it  increased  to  SOOO,  and  it  now  exceeds  10,000,  consist^- 
ing  chiefly  of  Chinese.  No  less  than  173  vessels,  princi- 
pally native,  arrived  and  sailed  in  the  first  two  months. 
The  Malays  to  the  east,  entertaining  a  great  objection  to 
pass  th^  straits  of  Malacca,  are  encouraged  by  this  eippa> 
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BOOK    rium  to  excliango  their  commoclitioR  for  the  proflurtions 
l-iv.     brought  thither  from  the  west,     'i  lie  English  Barter  tliem- 
selves  with  the  lio|»e  of  vending  tlirmigh  tlii»  medium  an 
imnienBe  quantity  of  their  manufactures  among  the  native^ 
of  north-western  Oceanica.* 
Island!  on      The  islands  on  the  west  of  Sumatra  form  a  regular 
Summtra.    chain.    The  isle   of  Nyas,  very  fertile  and  ]io|)ulou8|  is 
Ifyat.        inhabited  by  a  singular  race  distinguished  by  a  skin  of  a 
whitish  ap])earanco  covered  with  scales,  and  by  ears  of  un* 
common  length.f    A  great  trade  is  carried  on  between  it 
and  Nattal.    The  articles  received  from  it  a^c  rice  and 
slaves;  of  the  latter  450  are  annually  bought,  besides  150 
"Which  go  to  the  northern  ports;  and  in  the  act  of  kid* 
napping  them,  the  chiefs  destroy  about  200.    These  farts 
illustJ*ate    the-    exuberant    tendencies    of   the    populaliom 
They  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft  work.    Their 
language  and  manners  resemble  those  of  the  Battas.    They 
cannot  pronounce  the  letter  P.     Their  principal  foo«!  is 
pork.     I'hey  are  said  to  be  i-evengeful  in  their  tem|ier; 
but    that    character    is    chiefly  founded    on    their   being 
reckoned  dangerous  inmates  in  the  situation  of  domestic 
Nawau      8la\TS. — The  Nassau,  or  Poggee  islands,  consist  of  rocks 
° '*      and  mountains  cohered  with  forests  to  their  tops,  and  af- 
fording excellent  timber.     Sago  gmws  on  them  in  great 
abundance.     The   inhabitants  do  not  produce    rice,  but 
they  cultivate   cocoa-nuts»   and  they  are  surrounded  by 
plenty  of  native  bamboos.    The  islands  contcin  red  deer» 
hogs,  monkeys,  a  few  tigers,  but  no  buffaloes  or  goats. 
The   inhabitants,  in    number  1400,    are  a  tali    copper- 
coloured    people,    similar   to    the    Otaheitans    both    in 
aspect  and  in  simplicity  of  manners.     They  are  in  the 
babit  of  tattooing  their  bodies.     Polygamy  is  unknowv 
among  them,  but  chastity  among  the  unmarried  is  scarcely 
esteemed  a  virtue.     They  believe  themselves  to  be  de- 
scended  from  the  8un4 — ^Enganno,  or  deceitful  island,  has 

*  See  the  Report  relative  to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  Cbioa, 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Couudods,  1821,  p.  194—205)  and  393. 
t  Radermacber,  p.  71. 
t  Asiatic  Researches,  t.  VI.  p.  77.    Annales  des  Voyages,  1. 1. 117. 
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been  represented  as  fnliabited  by  a  rare  of  cannibals,  book 
Charles  Miller  landed  on  it,  and  found  tlie  natives  rude  ^i^* 
ami  Hinnple.  They  are  fall  and  copper-colouredt  living  in 
circular  huts  standing  on  pillars  of  iron-wood.  Tlirir 
food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane^ 
and  dried  fish.*  It  has  (^een  said  that  tliey  lived  on  rock 
lichens,!  a  thing  not  at  all  improbable. 

The  celebrated  Strait  of  Sunda  separates  the  island  of  strait  of 
Sumatra  from  Java.  The  navigator  coming  from  the^""***' 
Indian  ocean,  with  Sumatra  on  his  left,  and  Java  on  the 
right,  smm  sees  the  great  island  of  Borneo  right  a-head. 
Hence  these  islands  have  been  called  in  French,  isles  de  la 
Sondct  or  **  the  islands  of  the  Sound."  The  vrord  Sunda 
seems  to  be  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as  such,  bears  a  resem« 
blance  to  the  Danish  word  Sund^  and  the  English  **  Sound,'^ 
one  of  those  numerous  coincidences,  to  the  existence  of 
which  we  have  on  former  occasions  adverted.^ 

The  Island  of  Java,  the  seat  of  a  great  and  flourishing tslahd  ov 
native  empire,  the  centre  of  the  power  of  a  commercial  ^^^* 
company  which  lately  ruled  all  the  eastern  sea,  is  worthy 
of  a  more  extended    description  than   the  limits  of  this 
work  will  allow.    This  island  commands  by  its  situation 
the  pnncipal  entrances  of  tiie  seas  of  Eastern  Asia.    In 
size  it  is  inferior  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  being  only  690 
miles  long,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  80  to  140.    Its 
superficial  area  is  about  18,560  aqnare  miles.    The  name 
Java  is  Malay,  and  signifies,  according  to  some,  *Mhe  great  Namt*. 
island,"  according  to  others  a  particular  grain  which  grows 
on  it.$     The  Arabs  and  Persians  called  it  l)je%yret  al  Mabor 
Badjtf  ^  the  island  of  the  great  king.'' 

According  to  Valentyn's  large  map,  this  island  is  tra-  Mount^ar, 
versed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
generally  lie  nearest  to  the  southern  shore.    In  some  parts 
there  is  a  double  chain,  containing  between  them  elevated 

*  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  No.  147,  p.  203.  t  Radermacher,  p.  78. 

%  VoU  II.  p.  2S4.  See  also  p.  270  of  this  volume. 

k  Valentyn,  Deicription  de  Java,  p.  64 — 66,  (Indua  Orientales,  t.  V.) 
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BOOK    table  lands,  surli  ai9  those  in  which  Priangan  and  Mataram 
^*^'     are  situated.     Tlie  most  westerly  part  presents  a  lower  ter- 
race.     The  high  inontitains  begin  straiglit  south  from  Ba- 
tavia,  and  are  raUed  the  .Pangrraniian,  or  **  Blue  Moun- 
tains.***    Between  Tcheribon  and  Mataram,  in  the  narrow- 
est part  of  tlie  island,  the  highest  mountains  are  rollected, 
tlie  6onnong-Kandang«  Toorenterga,  Tagal,  and   Keddo:f 
fartlier  east,  the  two  hrotliers,  or  Soctdara-Soodara,  Mount 
Loovon,  Domong,  Japan,  and  others,  continue  the  chain  to 
^^*         the  eastern  extremity.     The  plains  on  the  coast  consist  of  a 
reddish  clay  of  little  fertility,  a  black  rich  clay,  and  a  bar- 
ren yellow  till.     About  three  miles  from  the  shore  are  the 
limits  of  the   alluvial    lan(l,    formed   of  sand,   mnd«   and 
shells.^    The  mountains,    covei'ed    with  trees   and   herbs, 
and   enriched   with   a   varied   cultivation,    exhibit  a  most 
agreeable  pros|)ect.     Among  the  volcanoes  of  the  island, 
(for  scarcely  any    islands  in   this  part  of  the   world  are 
without   volcanoes,)   that  of  Gcte   is   reckoned   8000  feet 
above  the  ImcI  of  the  sea. 
CUmate.         The  northern  shore  of  Java  is  considered  as  extremely 
tu%"onhe  nnhealtiiy.     Yet   the   heat   is   no   way    insupportable.     At 
coast.        Surabaya,  the  thermometer  rises  to  92**  or  93'  of  Fahren- 
heit in  the  dry  season,    but   between  noon    and   midnight 
there  is  a  difference  of  24  or  28  dcgrees.§     The  fatality 
of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  somes  otiier  places,  to  European 
constitutions,  seems  to  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
marshy  lands,  the  stagnant  water  of  numerous  canals,  the 
excessive  number  of  trees,  and  general    want  of  clean li« 
ncss.||     At  Batavia  an  earthquake  in  1706  produced  a  bar 
wliich  dams  up  the  water  of  the  river.^ 
Tempera-       Thirty  miles  from  the  sea  there  arc  hills  of  considerable 
interior.  ^  height,  wherc  tiic  air  is  fresh  and  healthy.    The  plants  of 

•  Valentyn's  Map,  sheet  2cf.  t  Idem,  sheet  4. 

(  Mem.  de  Batavia,  L  p.  24—190.  &c. 

i  Labillardi^ro,  Voyage  k  la  recherche  de  M.  de  La  Perouse,  t.  II.  p. 
309.     Compare  with  Radcnnachcr,  Description  de  Batavia,  p.  45. 

II  Cook's  First  Voyage,  book  III.  chap.  XI.  Wurmb  and  Wollxogen*f 
Letters,  in  German,  p.  372,  and  380. 

T  Valentyn,  p.  231,  and  238.  Bogaerts,  Historische  Reisen,  li¥.  I.  p.  170. 
(en  HoU.) 
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Ei!ro]»e,  particularly  strawberrica,  grow  very  well :  the  in-    book 
haliitants  arc  vigorous,  and  have  healthy  complexions.    To     ^*^* 
these  situations  invalids  are  sent,  and  arc  found  soon  to  re-  ^"""""^ 
cover.     The  whole  of  the  interior  has  similar  advantages. 
At  Soora-Karta,  wliere  the  emperor  of  Java  resides,  the 
air  is  highly  salubrious  to  strangei*s,  and  the  \vatcrs  of  the 
limpid  rivulets  are  good  anti  pun.* 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  Batavia  and  its  VeRemble 
vicinity  unhealthy  to  man,  render  it  the  most  F"**^!"^'""^  ti'ouir* 
locality  to  vegetation.  The  rice  crops  arc  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  cultivation  of  tliis  article,  and  indeed 
all  the  branches  of  husbandry,  are  conducted  with  more 
intelligence  and  neatness  by  the  Javanese  than  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  greater  facilities  arc  afforded  for  increasing 
their  amount  by  irrigation,  in  consecjuencc  of  the  nume- 
rous rivulets  superseding  the  necessity  of  such  eimrmous 
tanks  as  form  the  sole  dependence  of  many  agrfcultural 
districts  in  continental  India,  and  enabling  the  natives  to 
accomplish  every  purpose  by  canals  and  drains.  No  ma- 
nure is  applied  to  the  land,  either  here  or  in  any  other  is- 
land of  this  archipelago,  nor  is  any  advantage  sought 
fnim  particular  rotations  of  crops.  Next  to  rice,  the  most  Maise. 
im|Mirtant  produce  is  maize,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  for- 
mer similar  to  that  which  oats  or  barley  do  to  wheat  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Crawford  differs  from  Humboldt  in  consi- 
dering this  as  an  indigenous  product,  and  not  consequent 
on  the  disco\ery  of  America.  The  namci  of  it  beai-s  no 
analogy  to  any  American  term,  although  it  is  found  that 
all  exotics  in  this  part  of  the  world  either  preserve  their 
native  name,  or  otiiers  which  point  at  their  origin.f  TheY4mi,&e. 
yam  (Dioscorea  nlaid)  has  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  world  from  time  immemorial,  in  many  varieties,  and 
seems  to  be  indigenous.  Sometimes  it  attains  a  weight  of 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.  It  is  less  cultivated  in  Java  how- 
ever than  in  the  poorer  islands,  where  the  cerealia  are 
moi-e  scarce.    The  sweet  potato,  and  the  European  pota- 

•  Wollzogen,  p.  378. 

t  Crawford^s  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  I.  p.  366. 
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BOOK  to  are  of  very  good  quality.  There  are  several  legami* 
^i^*  nous  RpocicH,  such  as  brans,  Initii.s  kidnry-beaiiR*  and 
Angola  peasyand  all  the  culinary  Eunipean  |ilants;  also  the 
white  Chinese  radish,  and  the  fruit  of  that  species  of  M(a- 
num  which  is  called  the  egg  plant.  Capsicum  grows 
both  in  a  wild  and  cultivatiul  state,  and  is  much  used  by 
the  natives,  who  have  no  relish  for  black  pepper,  and  those 
other  spices  of  their  own  climates  which  arc  so  much  re- 
lished by  all  foreign  nations.  The  cocoa  tree  is  cultivat- 
ed as  an  article  of  food;  a  little  oil  is*  pressed  from  it 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  The  most  valuable  nut,  espe- 
cially considering  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils,  is  the  Jra- 
chis  hypogcMt  or  ground  pistachio-nut*  yielding  an  abun- 
dant pniduct  of  expressed  oil,  while  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
makes,  like  clover,  excellent  feeding  for  cattle,  and  the  oil 
^  cake  is  used  as  dressing  for  the  land. 

Pmimi,  The  arcca  or  betel  nut,  a  graceful  slender  palm,  grows 

here  abundantly ;  also  the  Gomuti  palm,  {Borassus  gomMf 
tu8t)  affording  the  principal  supply  of  that  saccharine  li- 
quor which  yields  sugar  by  evaporation,  the  only  sugar 
used  by  the  natives;  and  which,  when  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled, is  converted  into  toddy  and  into  spirit.  A  valuable 
production  of  this  tree  is  the  ejoo  already  mentioned,* 
found  between  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cables  and  standing  rigging.  It  affords 
also  a  farina  of  the  nature  of  sago,  and  obtained  ft*om  it  in 
a  similar  manner.  This  tree  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  except  this  arcliipelago ;  and  differs  from  the  cocoa 
in  being  principally  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains. 

The  banana  {Miisa  paradisiaca)  is  to  the  natives  the 
most  important  of  the  fruits  of  the  Indian  islands,  tbougk 
never  depended  on  as  their  chief  subsistence  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Sixteen  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  cultivated  in  these  islands; 
.  whereas  in  America  there  are  only  three.  This  archipe- 
lago furnishes  the  most  curious,  tlie  richest,  and  the  most 

•  P.  496. 
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extensiye  variety  of  the  acido-dulces  froits  of  any  poftfim 
of  the  globe.  The  greater  number  are  IndigenoiiA,  and  ^*^* 
some  (if  the  finest  so  peculiar  that  all  attempts  to  pro  pa- 
gate  them  in  oilier  rountnes,  even  of  parallel  climateSy 
have  failed.  Many  of  them  grow  >^i!d,  and  none  but  a 
careless  cultivation  is  bestowed  on  any.  The  principid 
fruit  trees  are  planted  in  a  straggling  manner  about  the 
villages.  The  common  |)easantry  cultivate  onljr  the  most 
onlinary  fruits.  The  gi«eat  select  the  most  delicate  varies 
tiei);  but  the  Euro|ieaii  colonists  are  the  most  successful 
in  this  ciiiture,  and  it  is  at  their  settlements  that  t\\6 
greatest  abundance  of  fine  fruits  is  to  be  seen.  The  6ar<-Tbe 
dnia  mangogianUf  or  mangosteen,  ranks  first  in  order,  be- *''****"• 
ing  the  most  exquisite  of  aU  known  fruits.  It  is  mildly 
acid  without  being  luscious.  In  appearance  it  resembled 
tiie  iHtmegranate,  tlmugh  smaller  and  more  perfectly  glo- 
bular. A  thick  hardish  rind  incloses  three  or  four  large 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  soft  semitransparetit  pulp  of  a  purt 
white  colour,  aomelimes  slightly  tinged  with  crimson. 
This  pulp  is  the  esculent  part,  and  may  be  eaten  without 
injury  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  fruit.  It  is  only  ill 
the  western  parts  of  the  arclii|ielago  that  the  mangosteen  la 
a  native.  It  does  not  thrive  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Bom6 
does  not  grow  at  all.  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  is  th6 
highest  latitude  in  which  it  is  brought  to  grow. 

The  durion,  formerly  mentioned,*  is  preferred  t6  the  rtiiln*  ^^  **^ 
gosteen  by  the  natives;  but  its  peculiar  odour  is  offehsrve'^'*** 
to  strangers.  The  tree  is  lofty ;  the  fruit  resembles  the 
bread-fruit,  though  lai'ger.  In  structure  and  dispositioii 
the  fruit  resembles  the  mangosteen.  The  seeds  which  tliii 
pulp  Incloses  are  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs,  and  when  roast* 
ed,  have  the  taste  and  flavour  of  chesnuts.  One  durioii 
costs  more  than  a  dozen  pine-apples.  It  is  never  found 
wild,  like  the  mangosteen.  In  geographical  locality  if 
is  equally  limited*  The  attempts  made  to  trans^ant! 
these  fruita  to  the  ble  of  France,  and  other  equatorial 

«  f .  at. 
vox.  ni.  d9 
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BMK  rfgionst  Imve  alwnjs  failed. — The  common  jack,  the 
^•^*  produce  of  tlic  Jrtocarpm  integrifolia*  a  fruit  of  onor- 
.iitou.s  size,  and  growing  in  great  abuiidanre.  Is  much  ealen 
by  tlic  natives,  and  is  exceedingly  sweet  and  nutritious. 
The  cliau)|mdak,  another  an<l  more  delicious  species  i»f  the 
jack,  is  also  cultivated.  The  mango  attains  as  great  |ier- 
foction  here  as  in  Malahar.  The  orange  and  lemon  tribe 
arc  widely  diffused  over  this  and  all  the  islands  of  the  ar- 
chipelago. Hie  sliaddock  is  ftnind  in  tlie  greatest  |M*rfec- 
tion.  The  lime  is  abundant,  and  productive  through  the 
whnle  year.  Fine-apples  arc  good  and  exceedingly  plenty, 
but  are  very  little  in  request.  The  jiunboo,  the  guava,  the 
papaya,  the  custard  apple  or  anona^  the  cashew,  {Jituicar- 
dinm  ocfidentale,)  the  pomegranate,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
pumpkins,  ami  otiier  cucurbitace».  ai*e  only  a  few  of  the  nu« 
Flowtrs.  nierous  fruits  of  this  island.  11ie  flower-bearing  ti-ees  most 
frecfuently  cultivated  for  the  market,  are  the  c/mfiipa'a,(a 
speries  of  miclielia.)  the  malor,  (nyctantlieSn)  and  the  tan- 
jung,  or  myimmops  ele^'gi*  Water  lilies  are  particularly 
frequent  in  Java.  The  Fluvieria  obtusa.  or  cambiija.  is  a 
strong  but  agrcTahle  aromatic,  and  the  Ocymnm  .fulasiu  or 
Hindoo  tuisi,  another  aromatic  flower,  is  cultivated  for  tite 
express  purpose  of  strewing  on  graves  at  the  annual  fesli. 
val  observed  in  honour  of  ancestiirs.  Roses  and  other  Ku« 
n>])ean  flowers  dwindle  in  sixe  and  lose  their  |ierfuine  when 
PliMitB Med  transplanted  to  this  part  of  the  world. — Cotton  is  the  most 
faciurt!"  important  article  nf  commerce  produced  in  these  fslands, 
but  that  of  Java  is  ttie  coarsest  and  least  valuable.  Mate- 
rials  for  cordage  ai*e  obtained  from  the  ratnt.  a  s|iecies  of 
nettle  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  from  a  tree  called  the  bagu. 
•  Among  tlie  useful  plants  are  the  rattan.  (CmUhhus  rotmig^) 
the  bamboo,  and  tlie  nipa  or  cabbage  palm,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  better  adapted  for  thatch  than  any  others.  There 
are  many  valuable  timber  trees,  such  as  the  teak,  which  haA 
been  found  so  durable  a  material  for  ship-buiiding.  though 
containing  an  odorous  resin  which  unfits  it  for  making  casks 
and  other  vessels  intended  to  contain  wine,  but  it  makes 
excelleut  ythier  casks.    The  teak  of  Java  is  aujierior  to  that 
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of  the  Birman  cmpirey  but  not  so  goofl  as  tliat  of  Malabar. 
Those  parts  of  the  world  which  lie  between  China  and  Per- 
sia are  the  only  regions  in  which  this  tree  grows«  Tima- 
ca«  ebonjt  and  many  others  fitted  for  ornamented  cabinet 
work,  are  also  found  here.  Among  ttie  gums*  that  which 
is  csfiled  damar  is  the  most  important.  It  is  jirodnced  in 
very  large  qnantity*  and  without  any  trouble*  from  several 
trees.  Its  greatest  consumption  takes  ])lace  in  the  paying 
of  the  bottoms  of  stiips  and  boats.  Three  species  of  indi- 
go  ai-c  cultivated  in  this  istamU  but  the  preparation  of  it 
for  use  is  conducted  in  a  very  rude  and  slovenly  manner. 
Kasumba.  American  arnotto.  turmeric,  sappan  or  Brazil 
wood,  mankudee*  and  ubar.  which  last  resembles  the  log- 
wcmd  of  Hotiduras,  are  the  principal  other  dye  stuffs 
pifMliiced  in  this  island.  Some  substances,  exerting  power- 
ful effects  on  the  human-  frame,  which  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  at  some  future  ]KM*iod  in  this  cf>untry,  are  the 
datum,  the  cubeb  pepper,  and  the  npaSf  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  the  one  called  anchan,  and  the  other  chettk* 
The  qualities  of  the  upas  have  given  rise  to  some  ridicu- 
lous exaggerations ;  the  chetik  species,  the  most  |¥>werful 
of  the  two,  kills  a  dog  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  but  it  does 
not  kill  men  or  animals  at  a  distance,  nor  does  it  blast  the 
growth  of  every  surrounding  plant. 

For  foreign  exportation,  Javsw  ]>roduces  the  sugar  cane,  Produce 
of  wliicli  theiv  arc  several  varieties,  three  of  which  are  be-  tiiiouT*'* 
lieved  to  he  indigenous.     They  grow  with  very  little  cul- 
tui-e.     Pep|>eV  grows  both  cultivated  and  wWA.     Coffee  and 
cocoa  are  also  in  some  measure  cultivated,  the  latter  only 
in  small  rpiantities  in  this  island. 

Buffalos  of  a  small  brownish  breed  are  here  tamed  and  Animaii. 
yoked  in  large  waggons.  Sheep  are  few  in  number,  with 
pendent  ears  and  coarse  hairy  wool.  The  horses  are  small^ 
but  strong  and  lively.  The  wild  boars  breed  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  forests.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that  the 
rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  island.  Among  the  monkeys  of 
Java  are  the  Simia  apedio  and  the  8imia  aygiUa.  In  the 
woods  are  found .  the  flying  squirrd^  and  another  8pecieB» 
fi9 
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BOOK  the  Meobr.  Th*  peacock  w  very  commoTi  in  the  Ibrfflt^ 
^^'  There  are  also  wild  rorkR  with  brilliant  plumage  and  whit6 
ciTsts,  Hiiglitly  tinged  with  violet.  The  inai*shefl  arc  inha- 
hctt*d  by  that  formidable  serpent,  the  Boa  cmistriciar^  which 
awallows  birds  and  even  goats  entire.  Inhere  are  also  cro- 
codiles or  enormous  size.  Flying  dragims  flutter  in  the 
lieighbourhood  nf  the  towns  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Uke  the  bats  of  Etircipe«  and  are  easily  caiigtit.  The  Cc- 
oada  tibiceUf  or  musical  grasshopper*  perches  on  the  trces> 
where  he  utters  a  piercing  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Moths  and  red  ants  find  tlieir  way  Into  every  crevice,  de- 
stroying every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 

EMuiiint  Java  pmdures  in  great  abundance  the  himndo  esadentOf 
°"***that  species  of  swallow  the  nests  of  which  are  used  as  an 
article  of  luxurious  food  among  ttie  Chinese.  This  nest 
kits  the  shape  of  a  common  swallow's  nest,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  fibrous  ill-concncted  isinglass.  Even  the  com- 
mon house  martin,  and  all  the  other  swallows  in  that  coun- 
try, mix  more  or  less  of  this  substance  in  the  structure  of 
their  nestn.  The  liirundo  escttlenta  always  builds  in  the 
taves  of  the  rocks,  at  a  distance  from  any  human  dwelling. 
Some  are  fifty  miles  fnmi  the  sea.  Along  the  sea-sluire 
tliey  ai*e  particularly  abundant,  the  caverns  being  tliere 
most  frequent.  T\\e  manner  in  which  this  substance  ia 
procured,  and  the  question  whether  it  is  entirely  a  secre- 
tion, elaborated  in  some  part  of  tlic  body,  are  points  not  yet 
ABcertainecl  by  actual  examination.  The  finest  are  tlio^ 
bbtained  befm'e  the  nest  has  been  contamiiiated  by  the 
young  birds:  these  are  pure  white;  the  inferior  ones  are 
dark,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  feath*- 
brs.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  very  diHicult  of  access,  and 
dangerous  to  climb,  so  tiiat  none  can  collect  the  nests  but 
persons  accustomed  to  the  trade  from  their  youth. 

Geogrnphi-     The  island  of  Java  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  four 

^ont!^''  unequal  imrts;  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam,  Jocatra,  aimI 
Cheribon ;  and  the  eastern  shore,  extending  fram  the  river 
Losaary  to  the  straits  of  Ball.  This  eastern  shore  is  siib- 
4itided  into  three  parts;  the  territories  of  the 
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SnfltihanAm,  those  of  the  SultaTi,  ancl  the  provinces  under    •^^o* 
the  immediate  jiirisdirtion  of  the  Company.  i^iT. 

Tlie  city  of  Bantam,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that!7~!  ' 
name*  has  a  harbour  whirh  has  been  rcndeird  inaccessible  Bauum. 
by  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  and  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  the  coral  reefs.  The  king  has  usually  furnished  to 
the  Company  3,000.000  lbs,  of  popper  annually,  at  twenty- 
eight  Jivres  per  quintal.  The  fort  of  the  residency  is  gar- 
risoned by  a  small  body  of  Europeans.  This  depopu- 
lated kingdom  contains  no  other  place  of  note;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  census,  is  peopled  by  90,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  mostly  in  the  villages  scattered  along  the 
6ea-coast** 

The  old  kingdom  of  Jocatra  contains  the  famous  capital  King<iflmof 
of  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  city  of  Batavia,  In  the  site  of  the  j^*]^*]^*^^^ 
ancient  Javanese  city  of  Sunda-Calappa.f  The  Dutch 
seem  to  ha%'e  given  the  preference  to  this  situation  for  tlie 
convenience  of  the  inland  navigation.  It  is,  in  this  respect, 
a  second  Holland.  Almost  every  street  has  a  broad  canal, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  >^hich  are  more  remarkable  for  pol- 
SfHiing  than  for  embellishing  the  city.  The  public  build- 
ings are  mostly  old,  heavy,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  city  is 
inclosed  by  a  stone  rampart  of  moderate  height,  but  old, 
and  falling  to  decay.  The  citadel  contains  apartments 
which  serve  as  a  retreat  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  India  during  a  siege.  It  contains,  also,  the 
great  magazines  of  the  Company.  Batavia  cannot  be  be- 
sieged by  hen ;  the  water  being  so  shallow  that  a  gun  boat 
can  scarcely  come  within  cannon  shot  of  the  ramparts,  ex- 
cept in  a  narrow  channel  called  ••  the  river,"  defended  on  both 
sides  by  moles  extending  for  half  a  mile  into  the  harbour, 
and  terminating  under  the  fire  of  the  strongest  part  of  the 
fort  The  harbour  of  Batavia  is  reckoned  the  finest  in 
India;  and  is  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  fleets. 
The  population,  including  the  suburbs  and  campongSp  or 

*  Memoift  of  Batavia,  vol.  I.  p.  6.  III.  424. 

t  Detcription  of  Batavia,  cootained  in  the  Memoirs  of  tba  Society  of  Bala- 
▼U,I.p.4). 
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BOOK    CIiineRr*  Marassar,   and  .other    dependent  villages,    va« 

^*^*     r<iund,  by  an  accurate  census  taken  in    1799,  to  amount  to 

-  173,117  souls;  of  whom  20,000  were  Chinese,  and  17,000 

negro  slaves.* 
Enviroiisof     The  environs  contain   beautiTuI  walks,   pesemhling'  the 
Baiftvia,     boulevards  of  Paris,f  with  rows  of  country  seats,  in  which 
the  Europeans  seek  protection  frnm  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate.      At   Weliefrede,   and   at  Mester-Cornelis,  there 
arc  elegant  bari-acks  for  tlic  troops.    The  inland  provinces, 
0uch  Vis  Priangan,  Sookapoma,  and  Samadang,  are  govern- 
ed by  vassal  princes,  ahnoat  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
mere  civil  magistrates.    The  whole  population  of  Jocatra, 
at  the  time  of  the  census   now  .alluded   to,  was   340,915 
souls. 
Kingdom  of     The  Small  but  fertile   kingdom  of  Cherihon  furnished 
Gbcribon.   ^j^^  Company  with  350,000  lbs.  of  rice,  1,000.000  of  sugar, 
find  1,^00,000  of  ciiffee.     Cheribim.  the  capital,  is  a  large 
city.     Its  sovereign  reigns  over  90,000  subjects,  and  takes 
the  empty  title  of  Sultan.     About  four  miles  from  the  city 
Tomb  of  a  |s  the  tomb  of  Ibn    Sheik   Mollana,  the   first  apostle   of 
tan'iaiot.   I^'*^"^   ^'^^   visited   this  island,   and  consequently  held  in 
great   veneration,  and    much    visited  by  the  Mussulmans. 
The  tomb  is  shaded  with  palms,  and  near  it  five  terraces 
are  cut  in  the  mountain,  the  parapets  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  flower-pots,  presented  by  the  kings  of 
the  numerous  adjoining  islands.^ 
Thf  Com-      In  tiie  east  part  of  the  northern  shore,  which  is  subject 
yerninent."  ^  *'*®  Company,  Wo  observe  the   following  towns   in   an 
order  from  west  to  east     Tagal,  containing  8000  inhabi- 
tants; Samarang,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Dutch  government,  containing  a  population  of 
50,000;  Japara,  formerly  the   capital  of  this  coast;  Ja- 
vana ;  ]iei|ibang,  the  great  mart  for  jati  wood  ;$  Surabayi^ 

•  Baiavian  Memoirs,  III.  p.  425;  compared  wiih  II.  p.  61. 

t  MS.  of  M.  Deschamps. 

t  Valent^rii  p.  37.  »  Valentjo,  Detcription  of  Jaya,  p.  )^ 
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a  fortified  towti«  very  healtliy,.  anil  provided  with  a  road-  book 
stfad,  Mlicrc  \essrls  may  go  in  a;id  out  in  nil  ^^catllcrs;  ^•'^'» 
till*  fortresses  of  PaitiRiiotiran  and  Baiiiiiwangiii,*  in  tlio 
desei'ted  proxinre  of  Balambonurg^  the  capital  of  N\liic!) 
was  deAtroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  I'lie  population 
along  this  roast  in  general,  has  diminished  during  the 
18th  century;  and  the  Company*s  subjects  in  1774  did 
not  exceed  414,000.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  a 
long  ]>eriod  of  peace  subsequent  to  that  date  has  amelio- 
rated the  general  state  of  the  country. 

The  inland  and  southern  parts  of  the  eastern  division  Kinfrfom 
of  the  island,  formed  the  pf)iitical  state,  the  sovereign  of  ram, 
which  bore  the  titles  or  Susuhunam,  and  emperor  of  Java* 
By  giving  encouragement  to  ci\il  dissensions,  the  Compa- 
ny has  contrived  to  di\ide  ttie  empire,  pi*eviouKly  much  re- 
duced, between  two  princes,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Sura- 
Carta,  and  reigns  over  512.000  subjects,  with  the  title  of 
EmpeifH*;  the  other  lives  at  Jogo-Carta,  has  522,000  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  Sultan.f  A  Grerman  military  man  who 
visited  the  court  or  Susuhunam,  describes  it  in  the  most 
flattering  ccdours.^  The  air  is  pure,  cool,  and  perfumed 
with  the  odour  or  delicious  flowers.  In  one  part  the  tra- 
veller wanders  among  vast  plains  covei-ed  with  rice,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.  In  another,  as- 
cending the  hills,  he  sees  the  limpid  rivulets  Torniing  little 
cascades  under  the  shadow  of  close  and  deep  forests.  It 
abounds  with  natural  grottos  of  delightful  coolness.  In 
the  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over  seas,  rocky  hills,  and 
Tolcanoes,  varying  by  their  perpetual  smoke  the  azure  of 
a  serene  sky. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Java,  amounting  topopaU* 
more  than  two  millions,  consists  of  natives  or  Bhoomi,$  ^^^^ 
and  strangers.    Of  the  latter,  the  Dutch,  Chinese,  Macas- 
aarsy  and  Balians  are  the  most  conspicuous.    There  is  a 
native  tribe.of  negroes  who  wander  among  the  mountainSf 

*  MS.  by  M.  Defchampn. 

1  Batavian  MemoirF,  III.  p.  427.  t  WoUzogen,  Letuet,  p.  S78« 

t  Dafcbamps,  m  tba  Annales  def  Vo7t{et,  t«  I.  p.  145,  &c. 
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9001m  a«d  another,  called  Isalam,  who  lire  on  the  nea^^shore;  but 
^^^*  their  physical  rliai*acter  and  their  language  ara  not  known 
'  '  "  with  any  certainty.  Tlie  native  Javanese  seem  to  be  a 
Malayan  race  who  long  ago  settled  in  this  island,  and 
ivere  subsequently  civilized  by  a  colony  of  Talinga  Hin- 
doos, from  whom  they  derived  several  terms  of  their  Ian* 
guagCt  and  many  institutions. 
l>Mcription  fhe  Javanese  in  general  are  of  middling  stature,  with 
vuMM.  tawny  complexions,  long  hair,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatten* 
ed»  As  for  diseases,  they  are  exempt  from  tlie  gout,  and 
are  less  liable  to  nervous  disorders,  such  as  a|Miplexy,  and 
epilepsy,  than  the  people  of  Euro])e.  They  are  liable  to 
several  cutaneous  diseases,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in 
Europe.  Some  loathsome  contagious  diseases,  such  a^ 
yaws  and  sibbens,  are  frequent  among  them,  and  suppos* 
ed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Chinene.  Childrt*n  are 
liable  to  worms,  and  other  fatal  complaints  of  the  intcs* 
tines,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  unlimited  indnlgence  in  raw 
Phyiieai  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  mrn  are  stnmg,  atliletic,  and 
JSb**""  ?*•«•»« vering,  thoufi^h  not  active  in  tlieir  personal  exertions. 
The  porters  will  carry  a  heavy  load,  walking  thirty  miles 
a^day,  for  several  days  in  succession ;  but  they  neither  run 
nor  leap,  and  never  attempt  feats  of  activity.  The  arts 
of  the  juggler  and  tumbler  are  quite  unknown  among 
them*  They  bathe  frequently,  yet  are  defective  in  {ler- 
•onal  cleanliness.  They  live  frugally  on  rice  and  fish, 
with  a  few  spices.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  seldom  indulg* 
fd  in,  and  only  at  the  public  feasts,  when  the  chiefs  some* 
times  mako  themselves  sufBciently  merry,  and  caper 
•J^IJj*'**"  about  with  no  small  extravagance.  They  have  been  de- 
scribed as  devoid  of  industry,  being  satisfied  with  a  life  of 
comparative  poverty  and  privati(»n ;  but,  whenever  tliey 
ar9  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the  fruits  of  their  indut* 
try  are  secured  to  them,  they  are  found  sQvy  well  dispos« 
fd  to  improve  their  condition  by  virtuous  exertionSt  lliey 
liave  an  abundant  portion  of  fortitude,  which  is  displayed 
rather  in  suffering  with  patience  than  in  braving  dangers; 
liMlf  wh0ti  their  vengeance  is  roused,  tbe^  perform  acts  of 
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desperate  Tsilour  bordering  on  Insanity.  In  understand-  book 
ing  tliey  are  slow;  of  narrow  tlioiigli  sound  jiulgment;  **'^* 
and  much  inrerior  in  subtlety  to  the  Hindoos  and  Clii- 
nese.  They  are  tolerably  good  imitators,  though  not 
equal  to  the  Hindoos.  They  have  a  remarkably  delicate 
musical  ear,  and  readily  learn  to  play  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  airs  on  any  instrument  They  have  an 
abundant  share  of  laudable  curiosity.  Mn  Crawford 
mentions  an  instance,  of  a  sagacious  chief  of  Samar* 
ang,  who  lately  had  his  wife  ami  children  well  edu** 
cated,  the  latter  being  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Calcut** 
ta,  and  who  afforded  a  proroiKing  instance  of  the  capa* 
bility  of  these  islanders  to  profit  by  a  liberal  education* 
The  Javanese  are  honourably  distinguished  from  the  civi- integritj^ 
lized  nations  of  Asia  by  their  regard  for  truth.  To  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  people  of  Indostan,  the  candour  of 
the  Javanese  appears  singularly  valuable.  The  truth  \$ 
readily  elicited  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  criminal  to  make  an  ample  confession  of  his 
guilt  Having  no  capacity  for  intrigue,  they  are  much  im- 
posed on  by  strangers.  They  are  neither  litigious  nor 
avaricious,  but  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  disposed  to 
demand  justice  with  great  boldness,  considering  the  tyran<* 
nical  character  of  their  governments.  They  are  not  un« 
kind  or  oppressive  to  inferiors,  and  are  much  more  i*eady 
to  relieve  distress  than  the  continental  Indians.  They  are 
not  irascible,  or  nddictetl  to  abusive  language,  and  have  the 
character  of  great  and  willing  hospitality.  'J'liey  are  re-CreduUty^ 
markabiy  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  dreams, 
omens,  fortunate  days,  the  casting  of  nativities,  supernatu- 
ral endowments,  sorceries,  and  enchantments.  I'lieir  Ar- 
rests, mountains,  and  caves,  are  peopled  by  numerous  in- 
visible beings  of  their  own  creation,  or  adopted  from  the 
various  sorts  of  people  who  have  come  among  them.  Tlieir 
ancient  code  denounced  the  most  barbarous  punishments 
for  practices  which  were  imputed  to  sorcery,  such  as  writ- 
ing the  name  of  another  person  on  a  shroud,  on  a  bier,  on 
im  image  of  paste^  or  on  a  leaf,  which  is  then  buried  o|i 
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BOOK  siifipenrled  Trom  a  tree,  or  ])1aced  on  liaiintecl  groiiiic1«  or  isrhere 
J.IT,  two  mails  mret.  For  those,  and  nuiiiorouR  otlior  Killy  arts 
■■"■"^~"  which  the  law  eniiinri'ates«  tlic  ])iinishmotit  is  death,  not 
only  to  the  iiidi\  idnaU  but  to  his  pHrents  and  his  rhihlirn. 
That  code  is  now  not  in  ftirre  except  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Bali.  But  Mr.  Crawrord  mentions  two  i«eccnt 
instances  of  very  whimsical  superstition  in  Java.  It  was 
discovered  liy  accideiit.  that*  from  some  motive  of  this 
liind,  the  »kull  of  a  buffalo  was  conducted  fifim  one  end 
of  tlie  island  to  another;  the  point  insisted  on  being,  never 
to  let  it  rest,  but  keep  it  in  ccmstant  pri>giTSsive  motion. 
It  was  believed  ttiat  some  dreadful  imprecation  was  de« 
nounced  against  the  man  who  stiould  let  it  fall.  After  tra- 
velling many  hundred  miles,  it  reached  Samarang,  where 
the  Dutch  governor  caused  It  to  be  tlimwn  into  the  sea. 
No  resentment  wa**  expressed,  and  the  matter  dro|i|)ed;  but 
it  was  never  discovered  how  or  where  it  had  originated.* 
In  1814,  a  smooth  niad,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  leading  to  the  top  of  an  inlnnti  mountain  callofi 
Bumbong,  ^as  suddenly  formed,  crossing  no  rivers,  but 
passing  in  an  nndeviating  line  through  private  property  of 
all  descriptions.  The  population  of  whole  districts  was  em- 
ployed in  the  labour,  and  all  because  an  old  woman  pretend- 
ed to  have  dreamed  that  a  divine  personage  was  tu  descend 
on  the  mountain. 

Political  im|K)stors,  preaching  a  new  religion,  very  oftea 
take  advantage  of  this  national  facility  of  the  Javanese,  and 
give  rise  to  bloody  insurrections.  These  pi-etenders  are 
called  kraman.  One  who  was  apprehended  in  1812  had 
disturbed  the  district  in  which  he  appeared  for  six  years. 
Bikwngt  The  Javanese  are  much  addicted  to  revenge,  ne\er  for- 
paiiioDs.  giving  an  injury,  and  long  cherishing  the  deepest  resent- 
ments. Their  revenge  and  impatience  occasionally  burst 
out  in  those  insane  and  horrible  excesses  called  mucks, 
which  are  most  common  in  Celebes,  but  occur  also  in  Ja- 
va and  most  of  the  other  islands.    The  state  of  society  in 

*  Crawford*!  History,  vol.  I.  p.  67* 
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Java,  as  In  tlic  otlicr  isl-^nds,  proiliiccs  nmnnK  the  inltabi-    book 
tants  a  dlsirgaifl  for  hiiinan  life.    The  livoa  of  tlic  people     ^'^' 
are  not  at  all  valued  by  the  vhWtn^  or  hy  one  another.    Fa-  *"""— "^ 
miliar  with  death,  they  view  it  with  no  hon-or.     An  assas- 
sin may  be  hired  for  twenty  shillings,  provided  the  i)ei*son 
to  he  assassinated  be  a  plebeian.     Siieli  a  prartire  is  indeed 
not  romniony  as  a  man  generally  takes  vengeance  with  his 
own  hand. 

The  Javanese,  and  other  Islanders  in  this  part  of  the 
Wiirhl.  have  been  arrusetl  of  ti-earhervt  but  the  authority 
on  which  this  accusation  is  advanced  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable.    They  slmw  much  integrity  in  their  transacticms 
with   one   another.      It  is  only  in  their    intercourse   with 
strangers  that  gross  deceit  is  practised,  in  lawless  acts  of 
piracy.     As  for  the  resistance  which  they  have  made  to  the 
restraints  im|msed  on  them  by  their  European  niastei*s.  and 
thf  ir  sccn't  attempts  t«i  evade  the  operation  of  them,  they 
hail  rrrtainly  nioiT  t(»  complain  of  than  the  party  to  whom 
their  conduct  was  obnoxious.     Their  women  are  not  at  all  Treatment 
secluded,  and.  though  wives  are  purchased,  they  arc  not "^ '^"'"•'•' 
treated  with  Cimtempt  or  disdain.     Among  the  lower  ranks, 
the  women  are  very  active  and   industrimis.    Tlii»se  of  the 
better  classes  arc  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  but  not 
immured.    The  wife  and  daughters  of  the   chief  of  Sama- 
rang  attended  the  public  ])arties  given  by  the  Dutch  and 
British,  and  conducted  tliemselves  with  the  most  creditable 
propriety   and   delicacy.     Poljgamy  is  practised,   but  the 
first  wife  is  the  only  one  who  possesses  the  same  rank  with 
the  husband,  and  is  mistress  of  tlic  family.     In  Java,  there 
is  a  greater  laxity  of  morals  than  in  the  other  islands.  Wo- 
men very  frequently  divorce  their  husbands.     Complimen- 
tary inquiries  after  men\s  wives  are  not,  as  in  India,  thought 
improper,  but  rather  courteous.    Parental  attachment  and 
filial  res|>ect  are  well  maintained  to  the  latest  ]ieriod  of  life. 
Fraternal  affection  between  children  of  the  same  mother  is 
warm  and  active.    They  are  all  much  attached  to  their  tribe, 
and  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 

in  their  marriages  the  Javanese  differ  from  the  Hin-Cuttooft 
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BOOK  dooA.  Tlie  women  marry  at  fiftoen,  and  the  men  about 
^*^*  eighteen  or  nineteen.  WIcIhwr  and  widowers  marry  again 
at  any  age;  and  discordant  matches,  fi-om  disparity  of 
age8,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  present  sultan  or  Java 
IS  married  to  his  cousin  who  is  three  years  older  than 
himseir.  DiHei*ences  are  observed  in  the  mode  and  terms 
of  the  married  state*  according  to  the  relative  i«ank  or  tli« 
parties ;  as  when  the  woman  is  of  superior  family  to  tiio 
man.  or  his  equal,  or  liis  inferior.  The  last  sort  of  con- 
nectiim  is  commenced  without  any  form  or  ceremony. 
They  give  tlieir  children  their  names  when  the  umbilical 
cord  drops  off.  Some  give  an  Arabic  name.  This  is  com* 
mon  among  the  Malays,  and  is  intended  as  an  expression 
of  piety.  Others  give  the  child  such  an  appellation  as 
**  the  handsome  one,'*  or  •*  the  weak  one ;"  and  the  pairnts 
will  be  called  the  father  and  mother  of  the  handsome  or 
the  weak  one*  Thus  the  names  are  frequently  mere  titles, 
and  ai*e  changed  at  every  promotion  of  a  man's  state  or 
circumstances.  This  would  render  it  difficult  to  identify 
individuals  if  they  were  liable  t«>  a  frequent  change  of  ha- 
bitation. They  bury  their  dead  in  the  manner  of  tlie 
Mahometans,  and  attend  much  to  beauty  and  simplicity 
in  tiie  appearance  of  their  burying  grounds.  In  showing 
respect  for  superiors  they  sit  with  the  head  covered.  In 
approaching  a  supcriory  and  retiring,  they  stoop  as  low  as 
is  consistent  with  hicomotion.  A  superior  testifies  his 
most  marked  regard  for  an  inferior  by  offering  him  the 
chewed  refuse  of  the  betel,  which  the  latter  swallows  with 
great  satisfaction.  They  never  salute  by  kissing,  but  by 
applying  the  nose  to  the  head  or  neck  of  the  person  sa* 
luted;  hence  the  term  for  smelling  signifies  to  salute. 
The  chewing  of  betel,  of  holding  tobacco  in  the  mouth,  and 
AmusD-  of  eating  opium,  are  almost  universal  practices.  They  are 
passionately  fund  of  gaming,  particularly  of  staking  on  tlie 
issue  of  combats  between  pugnacious  animals,  such  as  cocks, 
quails,  and  even  crickets,  which  they  excite  to  combat  by 
tickling  them  with  a  blade  of  grass.  They  will  even  child* 
isbJy  risk  their  money  on  the  streogth  and  hardness  of  a 


out.  They  are  nlso  fond  of  the  flpfctRcle  of  fights  between  Booi: 
the  large  ri*rociouH  animals  surli  as  the  tiger  and  the  baf-  ^*^* 
falo.  The  tiger  heing  shy  and  iinwillihg  to  fight,  is  shut 
up  with  liiR  antagonist  in  a  close  rage.  Tlie  buffalo  ex-fij^btt. 
ei'ts  himsHf  to  crush  him  til  death  on  tiie  bars  ef  his  cage, 
in  vhich  attempt  he  generally  snccerds.  The  effoi-ts  of 
Hie  ttger  are  directed  to  the  head  and  throat  in  a  sudden 
and  insidious  manner.  The  first  onset  is  tremendous*  but 
if  cine  or  the  other  is  not  immediately  victorious  there  is  no 
interest  in  the  combat;  both  animals  worn  out  are  reluc- 
tant to  renew  their  oiforts.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
natives  use  abominable  means  for  i*ousing  them ;  such  as 
firebrandsy  boiling  water,  poisonous  nettles,  and  infusions 
of  capsicum  poured  on  the  lacerated  skin.  Tliry  scarcely 
evrr  amuse  themselves  with  those  exercises  which  display 
address  or  agility.  The  country  is  unfavourable  to  the 
chase ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  hunt.  Some  of  tlie 
more  abject  savage  tribes  indeed  hunt  the  deer,  the  hog, 
and  the  monkey,  as  their  chief  means  of  subsistence.  In 
some  of  the  ill-peopled  districts  in  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  island,  they  fid  low  the  chase  for  amuse- 
ment, but  it  is  a  mere  butchery  of  game,  without  sport  or 
address.  The  tiger  is  sometimes  pursued  with  moi*e  skill. 
An  extensive  cirde  of  sjicarmen  is  formed  round  his  known 
haunt;  this  is  gradually'  contracted,  till  the  animal,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  is  compelled  to  attempt  an  escape  by  rush- 
ing through  the  phalanx,  in  which  attempt  he  is  common- 
ly killed  hy  the  numbers  and  dexterity  of  tl^s  hunters.  A 
similar  scene  is  sometimes  acted  before  the  Javanese  princes 
at  their  palaces.  Dancing  is  considered  as  a  necessary  ac- 
complishment to  every  Javanese  chief;  and  they  practise 
it  at  their  public  festivities,  brandishing,  at  the  same  time^ 
their  kreeses,  and  mingling  with  the  hired  dancing  women. 
In  this  amusement  respectable  women  never  join.  The 
intellectual  amusements  of  the  Javanese  consist  in  listen- 
ing to  prolesaed  story-tellers,  and  a  rude  species  of  drama^  Tbedrana, 
Bometiuies  executed  by  living  actors,  sometimes  by  means 
of  puppeta    In  the  first  case  the  whole  is  performed  by 
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BOOK  men.  In  the  second  tlicy  flometimrfi  use  orilinarj  pnppctiy 
^*^*  much  inferior  tn  those  of  Eiiiooe ;  and  sometimes  certain 
scenic  shadows,  which  are  |K*CHliar  ami  national.  Their 
acting  is  a  sort  of  pantomime,  accompanied  by  a  n*citative 
perrorniancct  read  hy  a  conspicuous  indi\idual  called  the 
dalang^  wlii>  sits  Tull  in  view  of  the  audience,  hmU  lieforo 
the  inlerhicntors  commence  acting  each  scene,  re|ieats  the 
narrative  of  wliat  they  have  tn  perform.  'J'he  whcile  is 
accompanied  by  a  Javanese  band  of  music.  l*he  subjects 
are  taken  frtnn  the  Hindoo  legends  and  the  fabulous  parts 
of  their  own  history.  Hiey  have  also  exhibitions  of  men 
jiei'sonating  the  appearance  and  manners  of  \%ild  beasts, 
Mrliich  are  very  well  managed.  All  these  amusements  ex- 
cite a  lively  interest  in  a  native  audience. 

HouMi.  Their  houses  consist  of  apartments,  each  of  which  stands 

on  four  pillars.  Those  of  the  rich  consist  of  a  col iertinn 
of  them ;  those  of  the  poorer  classes  of  one  only.  The 
Imuses  are  never  solitary  but  always  giiin|iefi  ittta  vil- 
lages or  towns.  Some  remains  of  brick  and  lime  walls 
show  that  architecture  has  declined  among  them  in  mo- 
dern times.  There  are  arches  still  standing,  but  they  have 
now  lost  the  art  of  building  them.  The  art  of  wea\iiig  is 
rudely  conducted,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  A 
cubit  of  coarse  cloth,  five  spans  wide,  is  a  common  day's 

UiefuUrtf.  work.  They  ai-e  ignorant  of  calico  printing;  and  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  they  daub  their  cloth  with  wax  in  parti- 
cular ligm*es,  and  then  put  it  through  the  dying  val,  thus 
obtaining  a  /coloured  ground  wh  le  the  figures  aits  left 
white.  The  silk  worm  has  never  been  bred  in  this  island, 
though  its  climate  is  undoubtedly  favourable  for  it.  With 
regard  to  the  metals,  their  chief  skill  is  exerted  on  gnl«L 
Inin  is  not  found  in  Java,  and  i^  exti-emely  rare  in  the 
whole  archipelago.  It  bears  a  high  price,  and  the  art  of 
the  blacksmith  is  held  in  a  sort  of  I'cverence.  The  term 
for  that  craft  is  equivalent  to  the  woiil  •*  learned.'*  His 
principal  skill  is  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dag- 
ger or  kree>se,  and  the  spear.  They  do  not  possess  the  art 
6{  tempering  their  blades.    The  kreese  is  a  piece  of  ordi- 
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nary  iron*  which  neMom  rerorerfl  its  shape  whrn  bent,  book 
8hi|>*biiiiiliiig  is  the  only  <lp|iai'tment  of  rai*|H*nti'y  In  which  xiv. 
they  have  rnacli"  any  pmfiriiMiry.    Thei-c  is  no  art  which  - 

thoy  have  camcd  to  so  great  |ieWectinn  as  that  oi*  fishing* 
whi(*h  is  chiefly  conducted  by  di*ag-nets«  and  ti'a|>s  or 
snares  skilfully  Tormed  of  pallisades.  A  large  supply  is 
obtained  from  the  salt  marshes  of  the  coast,  which  are  em- 
banked Ttir  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  feeding  sea-Hsh. 
This  practice  was  pnibably  introduced  Trom  China  or  some 
part  or  Chin-India.  The  fish  are,  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
my, almost  always  eaten  salted  and  dried.  They  univer- 
sally use  a  sauce  formed  by  the  putreraction  of  small  fi^li. 
chiefly  prawns ;  and  no  food  is  deemed  palatable  without  it« 
They  manufacture  great  abundance  of  salt  by  slow  solar 
eva|)oration,  and  obtain  it*  mixed  with  some  soil  and  dust» 
but  free  fmm  those  saline  admixtui-es  belonging  to  sea-water,, 
which  injure  the  culinary  article  by  the  bitterness  and  deli- 
ques<*ent  quality  w  hicli  they  impart  to  it.  They  manufac- 
ture guniM)wder  from  the  nitre  found  in  the  caves  frec|uent- 
ed  by  bats  and  swallows,  and  from  sulphur  found  near  the 
volcaniieK ;  but  it  is  always  an  inferior  article,  and  the  gun- 
powder imported  fmni  Eumpe  is  mucti  in  request.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  and  polisliing  pre- 
cious stones.  Hieir  diamonds  are  cut  by  Uindons;  their 
rubies  and  sapphires  are  worn  in  the  rough  state.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  seems  never  to  have  been  known 
among  them.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  however,  they  have 
none  of  that  bigotry  in  favour  of  their  own  methods  and 
tools  which  characterizes  the  Hindoos,  and  show  an  open 
docility  which  would  soon  profit  by  instructiim. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  material  of  their  dress,  which  is  a  Dren. 
medium  between  the  close  habit  of  the  Europeans  and  the 
loose  flowing  robe  of  the  continental  Asiatics.  The  an- 
cient practice  seems  to  have  been  to  go  with  the  head  un« 
cohered,  which  is  still  followed  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Ball.  At  piTsent  the  Javanese  generally  wear  a  cap  in 
imitation  of  the  Mahometan  turban.  The  legs  are  always 
bare;  the  feet  are  often  covered  with  sandals,  in  imitation. 
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of  the  Arabs.  They  adorn  their  person^  With  diftliHiiMl% 
^'^*  gold  ornaments,  and  iowers.  Men  or  all  ranks  invariably 
wear  the  krcese.  They  constantly  file  and  blacken  tlio 
teeth.  It  is  on  the  canine  teeth  titat  tlie  first  operation  is 
performed.  They  express  their  contempt  for  fjersons  who 
do  not  follow  this  practice,  by  saying  that  white  teeth  make 
men  like  dogs  and  monkeys. 
Caicuia-        The  Javanese,  like  tlie  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 

tioub* 

islands,  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  aritliiiietiral  pro- 
cesses. I'lie  Chinese  ai-e  much  employed  by  them  in  their 
mercantile  transactions.  Though  they  know  the  Hindoo 
numeral  charactcrn,  they  frequently  calculate  by  cutting 
notches  on  slips  o(  wo<id.  The  women  are  more  expert 
tiian  the  men  in  all  pecuniary  tranHactiims,  and  are  com- 
monly employed  as  brokers.  The  methods  used  by  the 
people  of  this  island  have  rather  greater  facilities  than  tliose 
of  their  neighbours,  their  numerical  scale.extcnding  to  ten 
billions.     Some  of  the  Indian  languages  have  tio  term  for 

Muiic.  gny  number  higher  tlian  a  thousand.  Mr«  Crawford,  who 
resided  some  time  in  Java  in  different  official  situatlonsy 
considers  the  Javanese  as  having  made  very  great  prolici« 
ency  in  music  for  so  rude  a  state  of  society.  They  have 
wind  instruments,  stringed  instruments,  and  instruments 
of  percussion.  I'ho  two  first  ai*e  riule.  The  mountain- 
eers  have  a  sort  of  Pan'.s  reed,  made  of  bamboo,  which 
is  not  used  for  any  melody,  but  merely  made  to  give 
a  confused  sound  by  means  of  a  rapid  motion,  given  to 
tlie  whole  contained  in  a  frame.  They  have  fifes  fiHHn 
Indostan  and  trumjiets  from  Pei'sia.  The  drum  is  a 
native  instrument.  Their  gong  is  perhaps  of  Chinese 
origin.  They  liave  a  great  variety  of  slaecoiloSf  some 
made  of  graduated  pieces  of  wood,  which  give  a  sweet 
sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  others  of  inetal»  which 
have  a  stronger  sound.  These  have  various  arrangements 
and  contrivances  for  impro\  ing  the  sound. 

Lanfuage.  The  Javanese  language  is  praised  by  Mr.  Crawford  for 
tiie  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  written  alphabet^  baviiig 
a  separate  mark  for  each  sound,  and  no  mark  expresaiag 


mori  tliah  mie.  Th^y  hfire  mi  ancleitt  Iftngilnge  calM  Mes 
Kawi^  which  in  peruliar  to  the  priesthoiMl,  and  iir  which  ^^^^ 
the  ipythohtgical  writings  called  the  MAhabarat  and  thd 
Ramayana,  are  compdacd  in  verse.  It  Cffiitainn  many  Sa»< 
•crit  terms,  but  seems  tn  be  radically  native  and  or^inaL 
The  language  in  common  lise  is  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  tlie  onlinary  purfMises  of  lire,  but  not  to  any  thing  lik^ 
abstract  reasoning  or  science*  in  which  tlie  Javanese  hava 
never  bad  any  practice.  Their  com|M)sitions  are  wretch^ 
ediy  feeble  and  empty,  containing  nothing  to  rewani  i^ 
aearrh.  Their  chtef  productions  are  the  dramas  ali*eaiiy 
mentioned.  In  tlieir  letters  ami  conversations  they  have^ 
in  a  great  measure*  a  separate  vocabulary  in  addressing  a 
superior.  In  this  lang^iage  of  deference*  which  is  associ^ 
ated  with  feelings  of  delicacy  and  reflriementy  both  th# 
names  of  province^  and  cities,  and  the  terms  far  confndotl 
iileaa*  are  changed 'for  othen.  Notwithstanding  the-  long 
prrtfid  in  which  the  Mahometan  i^ligitm  has  been  establish^' 
ed.  and  Arabian  Iherature  nrnde  known*  (between  dOO  aifd 
400  years*)  the  Arabic  langtugo  and  litcfature  liave  made 
very  little  progi'ess  among  them.  A  little  Arable  is  taught 
in  the  achmds*  but  feW  even  of  the  tipper  rarrits  mahe  any 
proficiency  in  it.  All  the  Arabic  writings  circulated  in  Ja^ 
ra  relate  to  religion  and  law.  In  writing  their  own  lan*^ 
gnage  they  are  extremely  inexpert  in  the  mechanic al  as  welt 
as  in  the  mental  part  Bt  fore  the  inti'oduction  of  the  Ma^ 
bometan  religimi  they  knew  nothing  of  the  ^  riting  of  liisto^ 
ry«  amd  were  as  igmirant  of  chronology  as  the  Hindoos.— ^ 
The  hhitories  of  transactions  are  now  written  under  tile  di*  Hhtoriet. 
rection  of  their  princes,  who  employ  the  most  expert  indi^ 
Ttdnals  in  versification  and  penmanship  that  they  can  find«< 
The  great  object  is  to  turn  every  event  into  a  long  solemn' 
tale,  hi  a  string  of  verses. 

Oner  of  (hem  gives  an  account  of  the  following  oventtf 
Sufapati,  a  native  of  Ball*  the  slave  of  a  Dutch  citizen  of 
Batavia,  raised  himself  to  sovei*eign  authority  in  opiMiaitlaai 
tetba  native  end  European  governments,  and  maintaiaed 
if  tUr  has  death.    The  Dateh,  kwiog  de&atnd  biedteenw 
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dantB  and  despoiled  fheir  territoiyt  took  vp  Am  dead  body 
^'^*    of  tiie  extraordinary  rounder*  and  treated  it  witli  indigni- 
'  ty.    Tliis  vile  transaction  is  tlius  describeti  by  tlie  Java- 

iiese.  ^The  commissary  remained  long  nt  Pasuruhan, 
making  diligent  search  Tor  the  body  of  Siirapati,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  He  was  distressed  at  this,  and  said  to 
the  inhabitants,  <  I  will  reward  wlioever  finds  for  me  the 
body  of  Surapati/  Tliose  people  forgot  their  lord,  and  ac^ 
cepted  tlie  proffered  bribe.  The  commissary  was  Hhown  the 
spot  where  was  the  chief's  grave,  but  it  was  level,  and  no 
one  could  disceni  it  to  be  h  tomb.  The  body  was  dug  for 
and  found.  It  was  still  entire  as  wMien  alive,  and  slied  a 
perfume  like  a  flower-garden.  The  Hollanders  bore  it  away 
to  the  camp,  and  placing  it  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  chair, 
tlie  oiBcers  took  tlie  corpse  by  the  hand,  saluting  it  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  tauntingly  exclaim- 
ing* <  This  is  the  hero  Surapati.  the  mighty  warrior,  the 
enemy  of  the  Dutch.*  After  tJiis,  they  threw  the  corpse  in- 
to a  groat  fire*  and  burnt  it  to  aslies,  and  the  ashes  they  took 
and  preserved.  The  commissary  all  this  time  rejoiced  In 
his  heart'* 
SiiB^a  ton*  Besides  the  Javanese  language,  there  is  one  spoken  by 
^^^  the  mountaineers  in  tlie  west  part  uf  the  island,  and  over 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  whole,  though  only  by  a  tenth 
part  of  its  inhabitants.  Ttie  same  langimge  is  spoken  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  is  called  the  Sunda.  It 
is  more  guttural,  and  in  other  |iarticulars  has  less  euplio- 
By  tlian  the  Javanese.  The  letters  d  and  t  are  wanting  in 
it.  It  has  some  tendency  to  s  separate  style  for  deference, 
which  is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  tlie  Javanese.  Although 
this  language  has  an  alphabet  and  written  character,  there 
are  no  books  in  it,  as  the  people  have  no  national  literature, 
llie  vestiges  of  their  writing  are  only  found  on  ancient  rude 
•tones.  Those  who  aspire  at  a  little  education,  leanf  Ara- 
bic and  Javanese,  and  business  is  generally  conducted  in  the 
latter. 
AiflUntra-  The  ancient  religion  of  Java  was  a  sort  of  Brahminisnb 
Sif^lj^,  ttoQgh  not  in  that  strict  and  dogmatical  form  in  which  it 
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«ri8t8  in  Indostan,  and  partaking  of  the  doctrines  and  apt^  book 
ritoftbe  religion  of  Buddha.  Some  of  the  mountaineers  ^^* 
aUII  abstain  from  animal  ro<id>  and  believe  in  the  transmi* 
gration  of  souls.*  They  trace  their  origin  to  a  monkejy 
iR^hich  they  call  fvoo-woo.  The  nature  of  the  ancient  sys* 
tern  is  chiefly  to  be  inferred  from  the  antiquities  still  to  bo 
found  in  this  island*  There  are  many  architectural  re* 
mains  in  its  best  parts*  In  some  places  thero  are  large 
groups  of  small  temples  of  hewn  stonei  with  a  statue  in 
each ;  in  others,  large  single  temples  of  the  same  materials 
without  any  cavity;  in  others,  single  temples  of  brick 
and  mortar;  besides  which,  there  are  stone  temples  of  ru« 
der  construction  and  more  recent.  Tlie  must  perfect  re* 
mains  are  the  ruins  of  Bi*ambanan,  in  the  districts  of  Pa* 
Jang  and  Mataram.  One  gniup  goes  under  the  name  of 
^tlie  thousand  temples*'*  Tliei*e  is  a  temple  in  the  middle, 
sixty  feet  high,  surrounded  by  four  rows  of  small  temples^ 
all  pyramidal,  of  the  same  character,  and  containing  a  pro« 
fusion  of  sculpture  on  lai*ge  blocks  of  hewn  stone.f  The 
temple  of  Boro-Budur,  in  the  mountain  and  romantic  land  of 
Kadu,  is  a  square  building,  embracing  the  summit  of  a  small 
bill,  and  ending  in  a  dome.  Tlie  vdole  building  is  116  feet 
high,  consisting  of  nine  terraces,  the  ii>  ^st  six  being  faced 
with  square  ascending  walls,  and  the  tliree  uppermost  con- 
taining each  a  circular  row  of  latticed  cages  of  hewn  stonct» 
in  the  form  of  bee-hives.  At  the  base,  each  side  measures 
586  English  feet  There  is  no  concavity  except  in  the 
dome.  Fram  the  engraving  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Crawford,^ 
it  seems  to  present  an  elegant  and  imposing  appearance* 
The  oldest  structures  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
the  materials,  their  great  solidity,  and  the  minute  labor!- 
ousness  of  the  execution.  Thei*e  is  an  evident  design  in 
•very  group,  and  in  every  individual  temple  in-Bramba- 
nan.  They  contain  numerous  friezes,  cornices,  architraves, 
and  flat  pilastres  carved  on  the  stone,  but  no  balustradeSf 
or  colonnades,  a  defect  which  gives  them  a  heavy  look. 

*  Do  WQraibi  p.  1S4.  t  Crawford*i  Hiitory,  vol.  n.  p.  197. 
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BOOK    None  of  the  rpprenf  ntations  arc  gvonn  or  indccc^nt.    There 
^^'^^     arc  many  vegetable  decorations,  bi^t  fewer  Aguiea  of  ani- 
'  mala;  the  most  usual  ai-e  the  lion,  the  elephantt  and   the 
deer;   tlie  cow  is  never  seen.    There  are  eiany  bisturic 
groups,  and  several  containing  ftgnres  of  Buddha;  but  in 
the  latter,  that  personage  is  never  represented  as  an  object 
of  worship  in  a  temple,  none  oF  the  figures  round  him  he« 
hig  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  and  no  attribute  of  a  Himtoo 
di\rnity  being  attached  to  him.    The  rudest  and  most  re* 
cent  class  of  temples  are  mere  heavy  masHes,  witliout  phin 
or  design,  the  interior  abounding  in  srulptures,  generally 
fiide,  often  hair-flnished,  and  sometimes  extreineK  indeKcatew 
The)  are  peculiar  in  containing  represenhitions  of  native 
manners  and  costume,  (frequently,  for  example,  introtluc* 
fng  the  kiTCse,)  and  in  the  circumstance  of  having  inscrip- 
tions.   Java  contains  a  variety  of  genuine  UindtMi  images, 
botii  in  brass  and  stmie.    Those  of  Siva  ara  the  most  fre- 
quent.   Durga :  Ganesa ;  Snrya.  the  deity  of  the  Sun  ;  the 
BuH  of  Mahadeva;  the  Linga,  and  the  Yoni,  are  the  most 
common  except  those  of  Buddha.    The  latter  are  never  in 
the  great  central  temi>k*8t  but  only  in  the  smaller  surrOMiitt* 
hig  ones.     Several  ol  them  are  together,  ami  when  afi  ob- 
ject of  worship  exists  in  the  same  place  they  loi>k  towards 
lb  thus  appearing  not  to  represent  deities,  but  sages  wih*- 
shipping  Siva.     Mr.  Crawford  concludes  fi<om  the  vai*loiM 
relicts  of  Javanese  antiquities,  that  the  HindiKHHm  of  tlml 
ishind   was  tlie  worship  of  Siva,  Dtirga,  and   tiie  Linga 
and  Toni,  united   to    Buddhism,    and  that  k   was  a  re^ 
fhrmation  of  the  bimidy  and   indecent   worship  of   Sfvat 
brought  about  by  persons  of  more  kindly  affiutions  tfHin 
the  iTSt  of  their  countrymen.    The  woni'  Buddha  is  imt 
associated   witli   any  precise  form  of  faith  or  worship  in 
tlie  minds  bf  the  Javanese  of  the  pi-esent  day,  but  niereljr 
used  as  a  name  frir  idolatry  or,  paganism,  as  distiflguialie«l 
ttom  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
PrmntrM     The  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  fh>m  Arabia, 
^^       and  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  intercourse  which  has  sub- 
sisted with  that  country.    Its  most  distinguished  triiwgh 
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took  place -in  1478,  in  th«  rapture  of  the  city  of  Mojopa-  book 
kit.  and  the  dcHtruction  of  tliat  Hindoo  monarcliy,  by  Ra*  ^'^* 
den  Patah.  who  ciTrted  a  Maliomctan  empire  in  Java,  as- 
atiining  the  title  of  Snsuhiinnm,  or  a|N)Stlet  equivalent  to 
that  4»f  raliph.  The  Javane^te  ai*e  the  most  lax  of  all  tha 
Mahometans  of  theMe  iHlandft,  both  in  prinn|>le8  and  prac- 
tice, in  coustM|uenre  of  the  Arahn  having  heen  excluded 
by  tie  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  Wine  ia  drunk 
o|)enly«  even  at  theii*  rrligioua  festivals.  The  Mahome- 
tan institutionn  are  mixed  with  marks  of  the  Hindoo  sya* 
tern.  The  pricKta  are  the  aucccHsoi-s  in  duty  to  tlic  priest 
and  astrologer  of  the  Hindoo  villag(\  a  peaceful  and  i^e* 
afiectable  p«irtinn  of  tlie  peasantry,  living  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  with  the  oi'dinary  cultivatnrs.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  do  not  know  the  name  of  their  pn»pliet  The 
higher  classes  pay  more  attrntion  to  tiie  fnnns  of  their 
religion,  but  in  the  use  of  wine  and  opium,  and  in  tlie 
laws  against  games  of  chance  and  usury,  scairely  anj 
liroong  them  entertain  the  smallest  scruple;  the  only  ne^ 
gative  precept  which  they  rigidly  obey  is  that  ofabstinenco 
fmm  pork.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  some  of  the  royal  fami- 
lies abstain  from  touching  beeft  thus  evincing  a  tradit'onat 
remnant  of  Hindoo  feeling. 

The  native  government  in  Java  is  a  hereditary  despo-  nn?«m* 
tiara,  exactly  such  as  is  established  in  all  the  giTat  empirea  ^^^ 
oi  Asia.  A  Javanese  monarch,  being  also  chief  priest  of 
bia  religion*  is  under  no  controul  from  religion  or  the 
prteatlio«Ml«  He  has  no  hereditary  nobility  under  him  t« 
ahare  or  liiOit  his  autliority»  He  is  addressed  in  tlie  most 
bombastic  atyle  of  flattering  and  abject  etiquette.  Bia 
ministera  and  viceget*ents  are,  in  their  different  depart- 
menta  or  provinces^  invested  with  nearly  all  the  autliorilgr 
6f  tlie  sovereign  They  are  now,  however,  overawed  hj 
their  Dutch  masters,  though  they  continue  to  display  all 
the  pomp  of  eastern  despotism*  The  court  of  the  Susu- 
kunara  pi'eserves  moi*e  of  tlie  former  national  customs  than 
most  others.  All  the  great  servants  of  the  crown  ai*e  de- 
aignated  by  the  moat  higb  eoHnding  titlea.    Hia  civil  and 
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military  ofBrera  are  the  **  Suns  of  Prai!eTire»^  and  the 
«<  Suns  of  Heroism.*'*  His  residenre ,  subjected  to  the 
power  or  a  small  Dutch  Tort,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Surakarta*  wliich  means  *<The  liabitation  of  tlie  Sun.** 
The  palace  is  inhabited  and  guarded  by  10,000  femaleSf 
of  whom  3000  belong  to  the  royal  harem.  The  inner  in« 
closure  of  the  palace  is  called  the  thalnu  A  circular  ronrty 
two  miles  in  circumference,  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Ja< 
vanese  heroes.  Here  the  fi^tes  and  tiger  fights  are  exhi- 
bited. Two  tamavind  trees  present  an  inviolable  asylum 
to  every  person  who  has  a  request  to  present  to  the  empe* 
ror.f  Tet  the  whole  force  which  this  prince  can  command 
scarcely  amounts  to  20,000  or  SO^OOO  men,  and  these  bad« 
ly  armed.  The  people  are  treatetl  by  their  sovereign  and 
chiefs  with  the  most  contemptuous  indiflTerence,  and  their 
lives  sacrificed  to  sport  and  caprice.  Instead  of  mock 
fights  for  the  amusement  of  the  great,  real  battles  are  ex- 
hibited, in  which  the  wretched  combatants  are,  without  the 
slightest  quarrel,  instigated  to  destroy  one  another,  Tet 
Java  is  the  only  country  of  this  archi|)elago  where  sla%'ery 
does  not  exist  among  the  natives.  Hie  revenue  generally 
consists  of  one  half  of  the  pniducc  of  wet,  and  one  third 
of  that  of  dry  lands.  There  seems  to  be  no  right  of  pro* 
perty  in  the  soil  among  the  subjects,  and  there  are  no 
large  accumulated  estates.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  cuU 
tivator  is  more  fortunate  than  in  any  counti7  of  tlie  easty 
in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  cultivators  md 
for  labour  in  general.  A  sixth  part  of  the  produce  is  fiie 
pay  of  shearers.  The  servants  of  the  king,  from  bis  mi* 
bisters  of  state  to  his  grooms,  are  paid  by  allotments  of 
com,  or  of  land,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  cultivators. 
This  system  supersedes  the  employment  of  numerous  re* 
venue  agents,  and  a  consequent  system  of  chicanery,  and 
probably  contributes  to  give  the  Javanese  a  character  of 
greater  integrity  than  the  Hindoos.  Capitation  taxes, 
^hery  tai^es,  taxes  on  consumption^  and  transit  duties,  are 

*  Vftltntfii,  p.  56.  t  Wolliogen,  Ltttrtt  tur  Jaym^  p.  SSft. 


alflo  levied.    The  laws  have  (he  defects  commofi  to  all  eas*    Smx 
tern  codes;  btit  the  administration  of  justice  is  rendered     ^^^* 
more  pure,  than  in  India*  liy  ttie  greater  honesty  of  tlie  peo*         " 
ple«  and  ttie  girater  reliance  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnes« 
seHy  who  are  not  sworn  except  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
solemnity;  and  their  regard  for  an  oath  will  restrain  tiiem 
in  tlie  most  trying  situations.    An  oath  talien  by  the  accos* 
ed  to  Ids  own  innocence,  is  thought  entitled  to  respect  and 
credit. 

The  Portuguese  visited  Java  in  1511,  but  did  not  at^  <?»■■■•■ 
tempt  any  conquests.  Tlie  Dutch  arrived  in  1595,  which  ouiVh  m- 
was  1 1 7  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  re-  ^^  ^^^ 
ligion.  Their  object  was  plunder,  under  the  name  and  ap* 
pearance  of  commerce.  The  simple  natives  were  const* 
dered  as  fair  game  to  their  rapacity,  and  were  ill  fitted  to 
withstand  the  intelligence,  exiierience,  and  violence  of 
these  visitors.  Till  1612  they  traded  chiefly  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bantam.  Then  they  removed  to  Jacatra, 
where  they  traded  peaceably  for  six  years;  but  at  last 
quarrelled  with  the  prince  wlio  afforded  them  protectiont 
subdued  bis  country,  sacked  his  capital,  put  its  inhabi*  . 
tants  to  the  sword,  and  built  Batavia  on  its  ruins,  in  1619« 
A  handful  of  Euro|ieans  at  this  time  subdued  tlie  largest 
military  combinations  that  were  ever  formed  in  Java. 
Ten  years  after  this,  when  their  fortress  was  not  yet  fl- 
nished,  they  were  attacked  in  two  successive  years,  by  the 
Sultan  of  Mataram,  whose  forces  aro  said  to  have  amount* 
ed  in  the  first  year  to  100,000,  and  in  the  next  to  120,000^ 
The  principal  soldiery  of  the  Dutch  were  Japanese;  they 
also  derived  the  most  eflbctual  assistance  from  the  seal 
and  courage  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants.  From  1 629  to  1675^ 
the  Dutch  transactions  were  chiefly  mercantile,  and  here^ 
as  in  their  other  settlements,  this  interval  formed  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  tiieir  colonial  history.  In  this  year, 
having  assisted  the  Sultan  of  Mataram  to  subdue  a  rebel* 
lion  among  iiis  subjects,  they  made  a  treaty  with  himf 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  restrict  the  commercial  enters 
prise  of  bis  subjects,  and  thus  confer  on  the  Dutch  the  ad« 
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9oas  7aitf«ge$  of  ci  monopoly.  The  ettn^t  liowcvre n  was»  tlui^ 
l^i^^'  tli^AC  Javanese  nirrrliantu  being  mined,  the  Dutcli  bad  no 
nativcA  to  tincle  with,  and  suffered  an  imtiiedhite  derlino 
in  those  coanneirial  profits  which  they  were  so  deairona 
by  this  piece  of  injustice  to  cjLtend.  In  a  similar  caaa 
tliey  interrereil  in  tlie  politics  ot  Bantam*  followed  the 
same  policy,  and  with  tlie  same  riiinmis  rouseqnences.  In 
|@S6  began  the  public  career  of  the  illustrious  Surapati» 
who,  (mm  the  situation  of  a  slave  under  a  Dutchman  of 
Batavia*  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  a  sovereignty  in  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  which  he  and  his  successors  held 
for  twenty  yeara.  This  state  whs  subdued  in  170rt  and 
the  iiqportance  of  it  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  indig* 
nities  with  which  the  disinterred  remains  of  that  hero  wcro 
lioncHirefl.  In  irss  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  Peter  £riN^r• 
^*ld«  a  Westphalian*  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Christiana» 
mras  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death 
with  every  species  of  inhuman  torture  and  savage  in* 
fult.* 
Jnhrchi-  ^  '**  bloodiest  act  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  or  any  whera 
pei^<r  "  clse^  was  tlie  massacre  of  the  Chinese  in  1740.  That  pecw 
{lie  liad  been  induced,  by  the  security  afforded  under  tho 
{Soropean  government,  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in  ttiis 
island.  But  the  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers,  kepi 
tbeifi  down  by  excessive  taxations,  arbitrary  punishipenta, 
ftnd  frigiitrol  executions.  That  people,  goaded  in  this 
Iliannpr«  turned  tlieir  attention  to  the  means  of  a  combiii« 
ed  resistancf,  A  few  of  tliem  having  been  siiip|ied  off  to 
C^yJoii  fur  some  pretended  irregularities,  the  Cbinese 
iroiind  th0  city  flew  to  arms.  Numbers  of  those  within 
i|  wfPe  put  to  the  torture;  and  a  story  of  a  << wicked 
Wd  iQOg  meditated  conspiracy*'  was  thus  put  togellier. 
On  a  lire  happening  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city, 
^he  Putch  colouists  took  the  alarm,  this  b^^ing  construed 
Mt9  40  artlfico  far  oommenciug  a  massacre  of  the  |Eiii^ 
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penn*.     Tliry  now  row  on  the  Chinese*     The  miMftacre  ■••» 
usH  forraprly  aiithorizeil  by  the  rrgonry,  the  hou5iefi  weitj     ^*^* 
burst  o|)cn«  an'l  thr.  inhnhitants  flrag|;(Hl  out  and  munlep- 
fd,  without  offi*ring  the  sinalloHt  ivHiAtance.    For  fifteen 
davft  the  appalling  scene  was  rontinned,  and  not  les^  than 
10,000   \vei«e  mass-^rred   in   the  town  of    Batavia  alone* 
lliose  uho  esc*Hped  fled  to  the  Snsuhunam,  and  joined 
him  in  a  serirs  nf  desolating  wars   and  ivbrllions,  which 
lasted   for  fiftec'n  yeai's.     From   the  termination  of  these  Suhwqutot 
rontcHts  to  1810,  the  Dutcli  contintieil  in  a  state  of  peace.  *"*'*"^*' 
In  that  year  they  moved  a  Force  to  Yiigyacarta*  de|Hised 
the  Sultan  of  Java,  and  placed  his  eldest  son  on  the  throne. 
In  18ll«  all  thi*'Diit(*h   ctdonies   having*  along  with  the 
mother  country,  Th lien  under  tii»  dominion  of  France*  tlie 
Britiab  timk   |)osst*asioii  uI  Java.     In  1813  many  lilieral 
and  beneficial   changes  were  effected.     The  island,  how- 
ever, was  re8toi*ed  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  |ieace  in 
1816. 

The  Dutch  are  freely  ]iermitted  by  their  government  to  Chametor 
porcbase  and  holil  lands,  and  are  fairly  natuiniizeil.    The  q^^^^^I^^Iq, 
Creole   and   mixed  raises  labour  under,  tlie  disadvantage "»u, 
of  a  want  of  liberal  educ*ation ;  are  habitu  tted  to  tyrannize 
over  the  persimsof  the  Javanese;  and  are  entirely  served 
by  slaves.     They  ai*e.  with  few  exceptions,  igmirant*  timidf 
iervile«  and  indolent.    Thry  indulge  in  convivial  |mrties« 
but  labour  under  a  constant  reserve,  arising  from  the  arbi« 
trary  and  jealous  nature  of  tlieir  government*    The  wo^ 
men,   niarrjing  early,    and   liabituated   to  the  society  of 
their  frmale  Hlaves,  have  the  character  of  gross  ignorance 
and  insipidity*    They  entertain  a  gn^at  jealousy  of  tlie  at* 
tractions  of  tlie  slaves  by  whom  tliey  ai*e  surrounded,  an4 
under  that  feeling  inflict  gross  cruelties  on  tliem  with  their 
Qwn  bauds,* 

The  Chinese  settlers  in  Java  have  generally  been  mi-ortheCiiU 
merotts*    The  talents  of  this  niition  for  business  and  cora-^^^**^ 
merce  enable  them  to  tlirive  in  these  regions;  and  they 

*  Stftvorinuiy  quoted  by  Crawford,  toI.  I.  p.  1S9-^149. 
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BOOK  would  be  much  more  niimrrotis  wore  it  not  Tor  the  bw  of  the 
^'^*  Chinese  empire*  wliich  Rtrirlly  proliibits  tlie  emigration  of 
■"—"—"  women.  They  ai*e  enterprisinf;,  keen,  and  laborious,  but 
luxurious,  debauched,  and  pusillanimous.  Thejr  are  much 
employed  in  handicraft  trades,  in  which  they  greatly  excel. 
Tliey  are  noted  Tor  a  total  want  of  raitli,  the  least  temptation 
of  gain  inducing  them  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  any  engage- 
ment. All  of  them  are  from  the  province  of  Fokien  or  that 
of  Qanton ;  the  former  maintain  the  best  character,  being 
rarely  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  lessgrosa 
and  abject  in  their  manners. 

ifLAiTD  OP  The  small  Island  of  Madura,  near  the  eastern  part  of 
Maovra.  ^jj^  northern  shore  of  Java,  is  separated  from  It  by  a  nar* 
row  strait  not  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  Is  supiioserl  to  con* 
tain  60,000  inhabitants,*  who  are  a  |KioiYr  and  ruder  peo- 
ple than  the  Ja\  anese.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  totally 
distinct  language,  but  such  of  them  as  are  at  all  educated 
understand  Javanese.  The  island  is  subject  to  a  prince 
who  is  called  Palianibanon  or  *•  the  Adorable.^'  Be  has  been 
deprived  of  two  of  his  provinces,  and  now  [losseasea  the 
western  |K)rtion  of  the  island.f  Bull-fights  are  common  in 
this  island,  a  species  of  amusement  not  known  in  any  other 
part  of  the  archi|)elago. 
Bali.  Xhe  Island  of  Bali,  which  is  separated  from  the  east  end 

of  Java  by  a  narrow  strait,  has  been  called  by  some  Dutch 
authors  <<  little  Java.''  A  chain  of  high  mountains,  cloth- 
ed with  impenetrable  forests,  crosses  it  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  containing  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  some 
say  iron ;  this  last  metal,  however,  is  rarely  found  in  these 
islands.  The  level  part  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice.  Gil- 
gil,  the  sultan's  capital,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  strait  of  Lombok,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  fairer  and  better 
formed  than  the  Javanese,  and  ara  noted  for  intelligence 

*  Batavian  Memoirs,  IL  427. 
t  Valentyoy  Groou  Java,  p. 
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and  conmge.  Slaves  are  often  obtained  from  tliis  island*  b^mik 
and  a  partinilar  value  is  set  on  tliem.  The  inhabitants  ^^^* 
have  a  pcriiliar  language,  which  has  been  extended  by 
conquest  to  the  adJDinIng  island  of  Lombok.  Bali  is  the 
only  country  in  the  arctiipelngo  in  which  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion is  maintained,  witli  the  exception  of  a  Tew  of  the 
mountainous  parts  in  the  east  end  oF  Java.  The  Balinese  Peculiarity 
belong,  in  general,  to  the  sect  of  Siva,  and  there  are"^'*******"^ 
among  them  a  few  Buddhists.  They  have  divisions  of 
caste  similar  to  those  of  Indostan;  and  some  outcasts, 
such  as  their  potters*  dyers,  dealei*s  in  leather  and  in  ar* 
dent  spirits.  The  Brahmins  are  genuine  Hindoos,  but 
the  |)eople  in  general  are  left  to  their  local  superstitions. 
The  Brahmins  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  in  their  hands.  They  live  entire- 
ly on  vegetable  food,  but  the  people  eat  animal  food  with- 
out scruple.  They  perform  no  such  extravagant  acts  of 
self-mortification  as  are  so  common  in  India;  but  the  vo- 
luntary sacrififces  of  widows  on  the  Tuneral  pilt*s  of  their 
husbands  are  carried  to  an  excess  unknown  even  in  India. 
It  chiefly  takes  place  among  tlie  military  and  mercantile 
classes.  At  the  funeral  of  a  chief  seventy  or  a  hundred 
women  have  been  known  to  immolate  themselves.*  The 
female  slaves  also  devote  their  lives  in  a  similar  manner  at 
the  funeral  of  a  royal  mistress.  They  are  generally  poig- 
narded  befoi*e  their  bodies  arc  committed  to  the  flames* 
Bali  was  the  resort  of  the  Hindoo  refugees  from  Java 
when  persecuted  by  the  Mahometans ;  about  which  time 
the  Brahminical  system  was  inculcated  on  them  with  in- 
creased strictness  by  fresh  Indian  missionaries.  The 
inaccessibility  of  the  shoi-es  of  the  island  has  contri* 
buted  to  preserve  it  from  the  encroachments  of  other  re- 
ligions. 

The  strait  of  Bali  is  the  safest  route  for  vessels  bound 
to  Europe  during  the  western  monsoon,  wlien  the  passage 
by  the  strait  of  Sunda  is  rendered  diflicult    The  curre|it 

•  Crawford,  vol.  II.  p.  241, 
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BOOK    in  die  straH  of  Bali  carries  the  vessels  along  eycn  when  Ihb 
^*^»     winds  are  contrary. 

BoRBxo.  To  the  north  of  Java,  and  the  south-west  ftF  the  Philip- 
pine  islands*  is  tlic  gn^t  Island  of  Boskko,  tlie  largest 
in  the  world  next  to  New  Uolliind.  It  is  pnibably  about 
750  miles  long,  and  620  broad.  Its  rentral  psrts  have 
.  never  been  ex|ilored  by  Euni|ieans,  and  tlie  insalnbrity  of 
the  rlimate  lias  ])revented  them  from  frequenting  its 
shores.  .  On  tliis  account  tiie  geography  of  Borneo  is  very 
imperfect.  It  is  pndiable  tiiat  the  centre  of  the  Island* 
wliei-e  the  springs  take  their  rise,  is  a  mai'shy  table  land*  in* 
undated  during  the  rainy  season.  Tliis  seems  to  he  tlie  best 
explanation  of  an  old  tradition,  of  the  existence  of  a  lake  in 
tlie  centre  fiiwf  which  all  its  rivei-s  issue.* 

IfouDtainf.  Thc  principal  chain  of  mountains  must  lie  north  and 
socithi  not  far  fi*om  tlie  east  coast  The  Dutch  call  them 
''the  crystalline  mountains,"  from  the  numei«ous  crystals 
fiiund  in  them,  tine  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  is 
called  by  the  natives  Keen(MNBoilo.t  This  island  is  often 
devastated  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  The  coasts,  f<»r 
a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  present  nothing  but 
marshy  soil*  part  of  which  is  a  moving  hog  or  half  iuun- 
dated  land. 

|U?erf.  It  i»  only  by  means  of  the  rivers  that  we  ran  penetrate 

tlie  country.  They  have  many  bituichest  which  are  con- 
nected togetlier  by  natural  canals.  The  rivera  Pontiana 
and  Sukadana,  in  the  west,  and  Banjermassin  in  the  southt 
seem  to  be  the  largest    Tlioiigli  situated  nnder  the  equa« 

Ciinuito.  tor,  this  island  is  subjected  to  no  insupportable  lieats. 
The  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  tiie  rains»  which  are 
constant  from  November  till  May,  impart  a  degree  of 
coolness  to  the  atmospliere.    At  Sukadana  the  thermometer 

*  Rnrlprmachpr^t  Account  of  Borneo,  in  the  BaUivian  Meinoirv,  ItL  lOS. 
Fiton,  ibirf.  II.  435.    BecktiiRnu*i  Voyage  lo  Borneo,  Lunrton,  1718. 

f  ]lle1)iungeu*t  Lettm  from  Bofneo,  iu  tb«  Freiinatbige,  a  B«rU«  JMraaV 
1811,  No.  SST. 
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rarim  vtry  little*  being  aearcely  ever  under  SS""  oC  Faliren*    Booc 
beitt  or  above  94*.  J**^* 

Gold  IS  foiind  in  Borneo  in  large  quantity*  ami  more  is  . 
exported  from  it  than  rrom  any  of  the  adjoining  islstnclM. 
It  \H  tlie  Hnly  inland  of  this  archi|N*lago.  uiiich  affu'ds  tlie 
diamond,  a  mtneral  aot  FiMjnd  indeed  in  any  other  coun- 
try except  Indostaa  and  BraziL  The  diamond  minea 
are  confined  to  the  weat  and  south  coasts,  being  principal^ 
ly  situated  in  the  territories  of  tlie  princes  of  I'oMtiafia 
and  fianjermasHin.  The  best  are  at  a  place  called  Lan- 
dak.  A  |M*rpeiiilirular  shaft  is  first  dttg.  and  the  strataiu 
coataining  tlie  diamond  in  from  this  pursued  in.  a  horizon* 
tml  direction.  The  nwf  is  snpiiorted  by  wmiden  postsb 
but  frequently  faiU  in,  to  the  imminent  rusk  of  the  miners* 
lliry  are  worked  by  persons  belonging  to  the  aboriginal 
savage  races.  Tlio  fiugis  resident  merchants  are  tlio 
great  dealei's  in  diamonds.  The  |ietty  prince  of  Mattnnv 
in  this  inland^  is  now  ia  possession  of  one  of  the  largest 
diarooiids  in  tiie  world,  obtained  100  years  ago  fi«oiB  the 
viaea  of  Landak.  lis  value  is  dS269.srd ;  being  less 
than  that  of  the  Russian  diamond  by  ^£34,822,  aad 
£1  tftrrs  laare  than  tlie  Pitt  diamond. 

Bice,  yams,  and  betels  together  witii  alt  the  fruit  trees  of  VegoublMr 
India,  are  cultivated  in  this  tsdand.  The  cabbage  palm 
is  used  ior  tbud.  The  finrests  contain  ti*ees  of  prodigi*- 
ous  lirigbt,  some  exrellent  ship  timber,  and  abundance 
of  the-  tree  which  yields  the  mtugiiin  draconvu  Gi'oves  of 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
some  mountaina  of  the  souUi  west.*  The  best  knowa 
and'  most  valuable  s|iecies  is  the  camphor  tree,  wbicli 
gm^ivs  here  in  all  its  perfection.  It  is  the  DryqbdlaiicpM^ 
(amphora  of  eolrbnioke  ;t  a  difierent  tree  from  liie  hauvM 
(amphora^  the  caJiiflior  tree  of  Japan.  It  grows-  neait  tlie^ 
seft^mast^  and  is  found  nowliere  iii  the  wot*ld^  except  in  the 

•  Valeutyn^s  Account  of  Borneo,  IV.  83& 
t  Asiatic  RcMMcbot,  Vol.  XII, 
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BOOK    two  great  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    The  Borneo 
^'^*     camplioi*  sells  a  tliiril  dearer  tliaii  tliat  of  Sumatra ;  the  one 

■""^"^  being  ^£500  per  quintal^  and  the  utiier  £SSO.  That  of 
Japan  is  much  lower.  Benzoin,  the  resin  of  a  8|ierie8 
of  styrax^  is  Tound  in  the  same  islands  as  camphor. 
The  principal  use  of  it  is  for  incense  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish,  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  worships. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  luxury  in  the  liouses  of  the  great.  The 
Javanese  chiefs  smoke  it  along  with  tobacco.  The  demand 
for  this  article  has  been  steady  in  all  ages.  Borneo  affords 
a  plentiful  supply  of  rattans,  C Calamus  rotaiig.J  This  is 
a  prickly  bush,  sending  forth  shoots  of  amazing  length. 
The  manner  in  wliicii  the  wood-cutter  carries  them  off 
ready  peeled,  is  sufficiently  simple.  He  makes  a  notch  in 
the  trunk  of  any  tree  at  the  i-oot  of  which  the  rattan  is 
growing,  and,  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  outer  bark,  inserts  the  peeled  part  in  tlie  notch,  tbejt 
pulls  it  through  as  long  as  its  size  continues  uniform.  One 
man  will  cany  away  SOO  or  400  at  a  time.*  Peitper*  gin- 
ger, and  cotton,  grow  here,  and  the  nutmeg  and  clove  are 
said  to  have  been  successfully  cultivated. 

Animals.  It  ig  jn  Borneo  that  the  largest  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
thepongo,  equalling  the  human  race  in  stature,  is  found; 
also  the  ourang-nutang,  or  Simia  satyms^  which  conies 
nearer  to  man  in  his  looks,  manners,  and  gait  Siime  have 
told  us  that  this  animal  lights  fires,  at  which  he  broils  his 
fish  and  rice ;  but  these  accounts  ai-e  not  verified  by  recent 
observers.!  The  Boi-neans  have  an  animal  which  they  call 
tlie  water  stag,  which  lives  most  generally  in  the  marshy 
grounds,  and  seems  to  be  the  largest  variety  of  the  G^rtta 
aacis  of  Pennant  This  island  contains  also  two  S|iecie8  of 
wild  buffalo  of  immense  size,  wild  boars,  tigers,  and  ele- 
pliants.  The  species  of  birds  ai-e  innumerable,  and  moat 
of  them  totally  different  from  those  of  Europe.    The  swal- 

•  Crawford,  vol.  III.  p.  423,  424. 

t  D«  Wurmb,  Memoiri  of  Batavia,  III.  250. 
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hwn  which  build  edible  nests  are  in  great  abundance.  irooK 
Wild  bees  are  ho  numerous  that  tlicir  wax  roi-ms  a  very  ^^^* 
large  article  of  export  — — — 

The  coasts  are  occupied  by  Malays*  Javanese^  Bugls,'nhabi- 
or  natives  of  Celebes,  and  some  descendants  oF  Arabs*  who 
are  all  subject  to  despotic  princes  styled  sultans.    Malio- 
metanism  is  the  prevailing  religion.    Tlie  princes  and  no- 
bles li%'e  in  a  style  oF  barbarous  |)onip. 

The  kingdom  of  Banjermassin  is  tlie  best  known  to  Eu- i>tff<pr«nt 
ropeans,  occupying  the  south  side  or  the  island.  The  large' 
river  Banjar  flows  thmugli  it  The  present  capital  is  Mar- 
tapana.  Here  the  Dutch  have  tlie  post  of  Tatas^  near  the 
town  of  Banjermassin.  The  west  side  contains  the  king* 
doms  of  Landak  and  Sukadana*  The  king  of  Bantam  in 
Java  was  formerly  the  sovereign,  but  resigned  his  rights 
to  the  Dutch  company  in  17789  and  they  established  a  mi- 
litary post  at  Pontiana.  The  Sultan  of  Sambas  is  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  that  coast,  which  is  also  the  residence  of 
different  independent  piratical  chiefs. 

Borneo,  a  town  containing  SOOO  houses  on  the  north 
coast,  is  the  seat  of  a  sultan  who  formerly  reigned  over  the 
whole  island.  Here,  as  along  the  whole  coast  the  houses 
are  often  built  on  a  sort  of  rafts,  moored  to  the  shore*  so 
as  to  fall  and  rise  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide. 

The  north-east  part  belongs  to  the  kings  or  sultans  of 
Soolo.  Passir,  in  the  sfiutli-east.  is  the  chief  commercial 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Celebes. 

The  Malays  of  the  coast,  whose  principal  establishments  inhabi- 
we  have  now  mentioned,  consist  of  colonies  which  i»ave  [„JJJ,'^,^  *• 
come  from  Java  and  Sumatra.      The  inteiior  is  peopled 
with  a  race  of  the  same  original  stock,  but  establislicd  for 
a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  island.    Tliey  are  called. 
Biajoosy  properly  Yiajas,*  a  term  evidently  Sanscrit,  and 

*  J.  JanM  He  Rooy,  in  the  travels  of  Vanrler  An,  quoted  by  Rndermacher. 
Compare  our  former  obser?atiou8  on  the  Battasy  Weddahs,  and  other  analogous 
Uibet,  p.  S68. 
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Bjnonjmnm  with  Battas,  WeiMahs,  and  Yyailias,  tlie 
*'^*     names  given  to  certain  old  tribes  in  Sumatra*  Ce>l«n»  and 

"■——"*  Indostan.  Some  otiiers  ai-e  called  Maiem,  a  IlindoHtanee 
term  Tor  mountaineers.*  The  S|ircinieiis  ol*  their  language 
whicli  wc  have  collected*  contain  many  words  common  to  the 
Malay  and  the  Sanscrit;!  a  circumstance  which  throws  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  ancient  consanguinity  of  all  these  na- 
tions. The  natives  of  Boraeo  call  themselves  Dayaks  or 
Eidahans,  Tliey  are  fairer  ti:an  the  Malays,  of  tall  staturct 
and  a  stout  make ;  and  extremely  tierce  and  sanguinary  in 
their  character.  Their  |n-incipal  people  arc  in  the  practice 
of  extracting  one  or  more  ot*  their  Tront  teeth,  and  insert- 
ing pieces  ol*  gold  in  their  stead.  They  paint  their  bodies 
with  various  figures;  and  a  girdle  nnind  tlie  middle  is  their 
only  clothing.  Their  houses  are  large  boarded  huts  witli- 
QUt  partitions ;  a  hundred  persons  sometimes  live  together 
in  one.  The  Biajoos  hang  the  skulls  ot  their  enemies  at 
the  doors  of  titeir  huts.  A  young  man  is  nt»t  |iermitted  to 
marry  till  he  has  either  cut  off  the  head  or  some  other  part 
or  tlie  body  of  an  enemy.^  In  their  mutual  intercourse 
tliey  observe  strict  regulations.  Their  women  are  treated 
with  gentleness  and  consideration.  They  are  dressed  in  a 
acarr*  and  wear  an  enormous  bonnet  or  parasol  of  fialia 
leaves  on  tlie  head.  Some  of  them  display  a  distingabhcd 
talent  Tor  pantomimic  dancing.^ 

BnHjoot.        One  tribe  of  Eidahans,  called  BadjcHis,  lives  hy  Tisliing. 

Tedongi.  Their  villages  ai-e  built  half  in  tlio  water.  The  Tednitga, 
on  tlie  north-west  coast,  seem  to  be  a  colony  from  the 
'  Philippine  islands^  and  ai*e  formidable  for  their  pira- 
ties. 

Hftraforai.  The  Alfors  or  Haraforas,  a  race  belonging  to  the  in- 
teriort  seem  to  differ  from  tlie  Eidahans  only  kir  having 
browner   coinplexionSf  and    extremely    lung  ears.      Tba 

*  Stuart,  a  Dutch  resident.     See  the  Batavian  Memoirs,  II.  436. 

t  Meiiiungen,  1.  r.  No.  238. 

%  *<Avant  d^avoir  coup£  soit  une  t^te,  soitlei  partiei  virilei  d*UQ  eantini.*' 

I  Meinuugco,  loco  eiiai. 
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diinHnjf  girls  of  this  trilie  are  much  fldmired  by  finrnpftilitg  Booit 
for  ilie  nimbleneffs  of  their  movements,  which,  however,  i*i^* 
bonier  on  licentiousness.  — ^— . 


Besides  tliese  iliflTerent  races,  of  wliich  we  know  so  little,  NcgrUiot. 
{Iierc  are  also  some  Nrgrillos,  a  tribe  inliabiting  forests  in- 
ftrresHible  evrn  to  the  Eidalians,  and  of  whom  no  specimen^ 
have  been  hidierto  seen  by  Eumpeans.    These  must  belong 
^  to  tlie  Papuan  or  Oceanic  negroes. 

8evei*al  European  nation.s  liad  attempted  to  form  set- 
tlements on  tlie  coasts  of  Borneo,  but  tliey  had  always  been 
exp(*lled  or  massaci*ed  by  tlic  natives;  and  from  such  parti- 
culars as  are  related  to  us  of  their  conduct^  they  seem  to 
have  fully  merited  all  their  disappointments,  being  con- 
tinually dis|>osed  to  presume  so  much  on  their  own  supe- 
riority as  to  insult  the  natit'es  indiscriminately.  The  Dutch  fit- 
Dutch,  whose  first  attempts  had  suifrred  a  similar  fate,  •"•"** 
appeared  in  force  on  the  coasts  in  1748;  and  their  fleet, 
though  insignificant,  so  far  awed  the  prince  of  Tatas,  the 
only  one  who  had  p<*pper  plantatitms  in  his  dominions, 
that  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  pi-ivilege  of  trade;  only 
reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  give  500,000  lbs.  of  pepper 
to  the  Chinese.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Dutch 
Company  has  imported  to  Banji*rmassin,  rice,  opium, 
salt,  and  coarse  Hotlis,  but  can'  H(*arcely  defray,  by  this 
trade,  the  expenses  of  their  settlement.  Their  chief  pro- 
fits are  derived  from  the  diamonds  whi^h  they  procure, 
together  with  6,000,000  lbs.  of  pcp|)er.  The  Chinese  take 
an  active  part  in  the  trade  of  Borneo.  Diamonds,  how- 
ever, are  in  no  request  in  Cliina,  so  that  the  dexterity  of 
this  nation  has  not  been  applied  to  that  branch  of  mining 
or  of  trade. 

In  1706  the  English  Company  was  allowed  to  build  aEngiiih 
factory  at  Banjermassin,    but  abused  their  privilege  so^*^'*'^* 
grossly,  by  domineering  over  the  inhabitants,  levying  toll 
from  those  who  passed  up  the  river,  and  showing  diare- 
Bpect  to  the  reigning  power,  that  the  natives  burned  the 
fSactory,  and  drove  the  English  from  the  country.    Thej 

TO&.  III.  SI 
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BOOK    were  afterwards  permitted  to  ti*ade,  on  pretending  to  be 
^'^*     private    merrhants ;  wliirli  they  did   with   much   greater 

sucreHS  than   while  their   odious  self-protected  establish* 

meut  existed.* 

Ill   1773   that  nation   formed  an   establishment  in  the 

island  of  Balambangan,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo» 

which  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.    It  was  renewed  in 

1803,  but  soon  voIuntaKly  abandoned. 

•  Crawford,  voL  III.  p.  t23— 2S9.    Beckman't  Voyage  to  Borneo,  p.  101. 
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PABT  III* 

iroiit>H*lfrs8TERir  ocEAincA  coircruDEd* 
the  PhUippineSf  MduccaSf  and  Timorian  Chain. 

To  tiie  nortli  of  Borneo  wc  find  the  great  aft-rliipelago  of    book 
the  Philippine  islanils.    They  were  diHroverecI  in  1521  by      ^^* 
Magellan,  who  gave  them  the  name,  of  the  archipelago  of      ,        ' 
St.   Lazarus,    fint   the   PortiigueKe  seem  to  have  known  i»iaii!iil°^ 
the  isianil  of  Luzon  in  the  year  151 1.*    The  Spaniards, 
^'ho  established  themselves  here  in   1560,  gave  the  name 
of  their  king  Philip  only   to   the  northern   arrhi|ielago. 
The  central  part  often  receives  the  separate  apiiellation  of 
the  Bissay  islands. 

The  chains  of  mountains  whirh  traverse  these  islands  Mounuict* 
in  all  directions,  seem  lost  in  the  clouds;  none  of  them 
have  been  measured.  They  arc  full  of  volrannes.  That 
of  Mayon*  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  has  the  figure  of  a  su- 
gar loaf ;  this  at  least  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  ItVoicanoei. 
continually  emits  smoke,  and  sometimes  flames  and  volca- 
nic sand.  In  the  neighbourliood  or  the  volcanoes  of  the 
islands  Mindoro  and  Sangui,  inei^haustible  quantities  of 
sulphur  are  found  in  large  masses. 

The  land  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  not  only  diversi-  !![**"'*  ^ 

try, 

*  Sm  oor  Hiftory  of  Geogrtphy,  Book  XXL 
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BOOK  Hed  by  fiamberless  torrents,  and  mnnj  stmits*  like  sll 
^^^  mountaiiinus  aiTliipelagos,  but  al»o  present  the  fieruliarity 
of  a  great  number  or  marshes,  mossy  grnumis,  and  lakes. 
There  is  little  i*egular  Arm  land.  During  droughts  the 
miry  and  spongy  soil  is  full  of  rliinks  in  all  directions. 
Earthquakes  occasion  the  most  dreadful  ravages.  These 
islands  are  sometimes  inundated  by  violent  drenching 
rains,  and  are  frequently  exposed  to  hurricanes.  Those 
which  are  felt  at  Manilla  are  nothing  compaivd  to  tliose 
which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Cagayan  in  Mindanao. 

Thei'e  is  nearly  the  same  rmcty  of  seasons  hero  an  on 
the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  arising  from 
the  same  cause.  The  princi|Nik  mountain  chain  runs  nurth 
and  south  like  tlie  Ghauts.* 

In  the  weHlern  parts  tlie  raias  prevail  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  September;  the  Hca- 
Bon  of  the  west  and  nort4>-west  wimls.  ^Phe  ailjoiiiing 
seas  are  tem|»estiious,  the  lands  inundated,  and  the  plains 
conierted  Into  wide  lakes.  At  this  time  the  easterly  and 
northerly  pai*ts  enjoy  fine  weather.  But  in  October,  and 
the  succeeding  months,  the  north  winds,  in  ttieir  turn, 
sweep  the  coasts  >aith  equal  fury,  accompanied  by  an  equal 
abundance  of  rain ;  the  same  inundations  take  pUce,  so 
that«  when  the  weather  is  dry  in  one  district,  it  is  rainy  in 
tlie  other. 
v«ttub]«  Tet  it  is  to  this  humidity  that  the  Philippines  owe  their 
'^^*  fenility.  During  the  whole  year  the  meadows,  tlie  Aeldsy 
and  the  mountains,  ai*e  clotlied  with  perpetual  verdure. 
The  trees  are  always  in  leaf;  tlie  fields  almost  constantly 
enHmelled  with  flowers;  blossom  and  fruit  are  often  cz- 
hibited  together  on  the  same  tree.f  The  principal  food 
in  these  islands  is  rice«  Wheat  was  introduced  by  tbe 
Bpaniartls.  ^Hie  cacao  or  chocolate  bean,  which  succeeds 
•o  admirably,  was  brought  hither  about  the  year  1670% 

*  Voyage  dtat  let  men  de  Tlndei  ptr  LegcBtU,  U  II.  p.  8— 'ISb  et  p.  SM 
t  Ugestn,  iMd.  p.  tS,  Ite, 
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and  {9  cultivft(e<1  by  the  IttdiAns  in  all  the  Mandft.    The 

Biigar  cane  is  rfiminon.    The  riniiamiin  tree  grows  in  Min-     ^^ 

danaci.    Tlic  Eumiiean  finiit   trees,  when   planted  in  the  — "" 

Philip|Mne5H  bear  very  little  fruit,  mime  of  them  none  at  alL 

11ie  lig  trees  8ur«*eed,  and  attain  to  great  beanty,  but  thejr 

are  very  rare.    Oranges  and  citrons  abound*  and  bear  es* 

oellent  fruit    l*he  orange  tree  grows  in  tlie  open  fields  to 

the  height  of  thirty  feet.*    Among  tlie  indigenous  |dan«t 

are  the  cotton  tree,  the  bamboo,  the  banana*  tlie  mango^ 

tlie  pine  apple,  ginger,  pep|KT«  and  cassia.    The  wild  ba» 

nana*  or  Alum  texHlis^  gmiws  in  natui-al  groves,  which  are 

Gonsiderefl  as  pmiierty ;  and  from  the  fibmus  bark  is  tn^ 

nufactured  a  kind  of  clotii  in  frequent  use  with  the  na% 

tives.     It  also  affords  tlie  material  of  the  most  valuable 

cordag^e  obtained  from  any  plant    indigenous    in  north* 

western  Oreanira.    It  is  known  to  our  navigators  unclef 

tlie  name  of  •*  Manilla  i*opc;*'  and  is  equally  applicable  t^ 

cables,  to  standing  and  to  running  rigging.f    The  ejoo,  ob* 

tained  from  the  Aren  pal.n,  or  BjrOMSiis  gomutU  abounds  in 

the  Philippines. 

Tliese  islanrls  contain  numerous  herds  of  cattle.    Hog*a  abIumIi. 
lard  is  used  inste  d  of  butter,  which  last  is  not  at  all  used* 
tlie  keeping  and  milking  of  cows  i*eqtiiring  too  much  atten* 
tion  for  tlie  indolent  inhabitants.    The  foreshi  abound  la 
deer. 

The  numbers  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  great,  that  tlioae 
of  all  the  lakes*  rii^ers,  and  seas  in  the  world  appeal*  to  kh 
collected  here  as  in  a  focus*  But  the  rivers  are  infested  wiH 
crocodiles.  The  serpent  called  the  ^rice  field  bear/'  or 
iam&npalayf  contains  a  poison  under  tlie  teeth,  which  oc*- 
iasions  immediate  death^  There  are  swarms  of  tlie  white 
ants,  which  sometimes  consume  a  whole  store  in  one  night 
'  According  to  native  traditions,  alt  these  islands,  andlnhabli* 
especially  Luzon*  were  once  entirely  possessed  by  negroeSf  ^ 

*  Ijegentil,  p.  45,  &c« 

t  Crawford*!  History  of  th«  Indian  Archipelago,  toU  III,  p»  4S4,  41$, 

t  MS.  Memolx  of  RaafAdiniral  Richer^. 
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BOOK    vho,  nvhcn  the  other  rnres  arrived,  fled  to  the  momitaiiMy 

^^*      which  arc  fttill  inhabited  by  their  desretidaiitfl.    Tlie  prin- 

^  ripul  tribe  is  called  Ygolots  or  TgorrotJi.    Tlic  others  aro 

lot^  ^^  called  Fingutaiis,  Ralingas,and  Italnnen.*  We  are  told  by 
a  Jesuit*  that  these  tribes  ai*e  divided  into  two  races,  one  of 
which  comes  nearer  to  the  negroes  than  the  otber.f 

Maniif rt  About  eighty  years  ago  they  came  down  from  the  moos* 
tains  to  demand  tribute,  <«nd  did  not  return  till  they  had 
miirdereil  some  of  the  other  inhabitants*  wlnise  heads  they 
carried  off  to  tlieir  own  haunts.  Legentil  mentions  that  an 
act  WHS  passed,  by  which  a  certain  tribute  was  allowed  then, 
along  with  free  possession  of  their  fields.  More  recent  ac« 
counts  say  merely  that  the  savages  trade  with  the  8pantards» 
without  taking  notice  of  any  tribute.  They  live  on  honey, 
roots,  and  game.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
ti*ees.  Their  huts  are  sheltered  by  palm  trees,  but  scarce* 
ly  afibrd  them  protection  from  tlie  rain.  A  few  knives  aro 
tiieir  only  furniture.^ 

The  coasts  are  inhabited  by  a  race  not  inferior  in  fero* 
city  of  character,  tliough  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  agri* 
culture  and  commerce.  The  leading  tribes  are  the  Tags- 
les  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  the  Bissays  in  the  central 
islands.  The  different  dialects  spoken  by  these  nationshear 
a  resemblance  to  the  Malay,  and  perhaiis  also  to  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Tagales  believe  themselves  to  be  a  colony  of 
Malays  fi*om  Borneo.  The  practice  of  tattooing  appears  to 
be  still  continued,  and  was  at  one  time  so  frequent,  thattho 
Spaniards,  from  this  circumstance,  gave  some  islands  of  the 
group  the  name  of  the  Pintados.$ 

VdpulatioB.  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  population  of 
these  islands.  M.  de  ia  Perouse  supposes  it  to  be  S,OOO,OO0i 
M.  Gentii  not  more  than  700,000.  Another  conjecture  il 
given  by  M.  Raynal,  who  says,  **  that  only  1,350,000  Ipdi* 

*  Voyage  de  Legentil,  t.  II.  p.  51,  dsc. 

t  Bernardo  de  la  Fuente,  cit^  par  Hervaf ;  Catalofo  dfllt  Llns9C|  ^ty. 

t  M9.  pf  M.  Ricbery,  p.  S89. 

I  Prftwfoid't  Hiitorj,  toI.  I.  p.  Sll. 
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ans  have  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yolce ;  that  the  greater  book 
part  are  Christians ;  and  that  all  of  them,  rit>m  the  age  of  ^^* 
sixteen  to  fifty,  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  four  reals,  about 
two  shillings  Sterling.*'  The  natives  of  the  Philippines  who 
are  Christians,  have*  by  their  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  acquired  a  share  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence superior  to  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  neighbours, 
and  to  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  moi*e  westerly  islands  of 
Oceanica,  to  whom,  in  former  periods,  they  were  indebted 
for  their  impi*ovements«  In  intrepidity  they  also  excel  the 
people  of  Indostan.  Hence,  natives  of  Manilla  are  almost 
universally  employed  as  gunners  and  steersmen  in  the  in- 
tercolonial navigation  ;  nllires  for  which  the  continental 
Hindoos  ai*e  at  present  incapable  of  being  educated.* 

The  colony  is  commanded  by  a  governor,  suhj;*.ct  to  the  Spanish  co- 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  remains  eight  years  in  office.  The  i,ade!" 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  Acapuico  in  Mexico 
has  for  ages  been  conducted  by  a  single  galleon  of  1200  or 
1500  tons.  It  is  a  monopoly  in  which  the  cargoes  are 
limited  to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  (j61  12,500,)  and  never 
amounting,  by  connivance,  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half,  (^6337,500,)  or  two  millions,  (^6450,000.)  They 
chiefly  consist  of  the  manufactui*es  of  China  and  Indostan, 
with  the  produce  of  the  Spice  and  Sunda  islands,  for  whicb 
Manilla  is  thus  merely  a  place  of  transit.  The  ecclesiastic 
cal  corporations  have  a  large  share  in  the  investment  She 
sails  in  July  or  August,  the  voyage  lasts  between  three 
and  four  months,  and  she  returns  in  about  half  the  time^ 
with  a  million,  or  from  that  to  1,300,000  dollars  in  silver, 
some  cochineal,  cocoa,  Spanish  wines,  oil,  wool,  and  bar 
iron,  but  chiefly  in  ballast.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  stating  the 
great  losseii  sustained  in  this  instance  by  commercial  re- 
strictions, mentions,  that  in  a  free  trade,  two  annual  voya* 
ges  might  be  made,  while  under  the  present  system  there  is 
only  one*!  A  smaller  vessel  occasionally  sails  to  Lima  by 
the  same  route* 

•  Crawford,  rol.  II.  p,  «TT,  «T8.  t  Ibid.  vol.  III.  p.  3SS-S41, 
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BOOK       The  largest  of  the  Philippines  is  Liizoii»  the  most  north- 

'^^'      erly  island  of  the  group.     It  is  indented  hy  two  gulfs,  that 

' '  .of  Cavite,  or  Manilln,  on  tlic  west  and  that  of  Lamiion  on 

Account  o(^,  ^         .  \      n     *  .  .         t\ 

th«  iniaiii  the  oast.  A  great  part  of  tlie  space  ihtervening  bi'twcea 
of  Lusou.  ^iipge  in  tlie  interior  Is  occupied  by  a  wide  lalte  called  Bajf 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Cavite*  The 
largest  river  is  that  or  Tagayo  or  Cagayau,  which  rum 
due  north.  The  island  produces  gold*  copper*. and  inm  ; 
the  working  of  iron  has  been  abandoned :  gidd  is  found  In 
the  form  of  sand  or  dust  The  exports  are  slii|i-tiinber  and 
masts,  gomuti  coi*dage9  sugar,  cotton,  rattans,  wax,  guiii3t 
and  resins,* 
Md'dtter  '^'*®  ^'^^  "'^ Manilla!  contains  38,000  inhabitants,  include 
fawot.  Ing  1200  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  handsome,  tliougk 
ipnpaved.  The  inhabitants  had  lives  of  ease  and  even 
of  luxury.  Every  thing  participates  of  the  gay  and  simple 
spirit  of  the  Indians.  The  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  ChU 
nese  and  other  foreigner^.  The  mentions  or  the  sea  being 
l^entle,  allow  the  front  part  of  the  houses  to  be  built  in  the 
water.  The  transparent  motlierror«pearl  is  sometimes  uaed 
for  windows.  At  Cavite,  the  port  of  Manilla,  sliipa  of 
war  are  built  Nucva  Segovia  and  Nueva  Caceres  are 
episcopal  cities. 
Mod*  of  Tiie  Tagals,  erroneously  called  Indians,  live  in  antate 
f*''^  of  plenty,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  iTsembling  the  gol* 
den  age.  The  indolent  are  enabled,  by  the  munificence  of 
their  brethren,  to  dis|iense  with  every  kind  of  labour*  It 
Is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  in  gooil  circumstances  to  main* 
tain  in  his  house  a  numerous  train  of  relations  belonging 
to  differeiit  branches,  who  live  in  good  terms  with  one 
another,  and  eat  from  the  same  dish,  Numerous  families 
with  the  addition  of  strangers,  often  sleep  in  the  same  roofflf 
on  mats  laid  along  the  floor.  The  benignant  character  of 
the  Indians  exends  its  influence  to  the  wealthy  Spaniards, 
All  the  rich  houses  support  two  or  tliree  cr^aium ;  tUm 

*  MS.  of  M.  Richery.    See  also  Blancard  tur  la  Commerce  des  Ind^i, 
t  Voyage  de  la  Perouie,  1. 1|.  p.  345. 


are  ixmr  rhildrcn,  \v'Iio  are  fed  and  clothed  exftctly  like  those    bmk 
of  the  family.  ^^' 

The  charartrr  of  the  Spanish  colonistn  at  Manilla  19 
drawn  hy  sonic  authors  in  very  unfavourable  colours.  Ac- 
coriling  to  Legentil.  the  baths  ai*e  contlucted  without  the 
due  regard  to  decorunif  i^ei'sons  of  both  sexes  bathe  ]iro« 
miscuously,  wearing  very  thin  semi-transparent  coverings. 
Opiiortunities  are  taken  to  make  assignations  while  ]ier- 
forming  the  civil  office  of  lighting  a  segar  for  a  friend,  as 
the  ladies  commonly  carry  a  lighted  segar  in  their  mouths. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  common  thing  for  the  priests  to  have 
acknowledged  children.  A  due  submission  to  the  CatlioliC 
faith  and  forms  is  all  the  morality  required  to  support  a  * 
character.* 

The  Chinese  have  been  at  different  times  attracted  to  Chtnete 
Manilla  in  great  numbers,  by  its  profitable  trade.  They  '•■"^■♦^ 
have  been  much  brow-beat  and  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  in  1603,  25,000  of  them  were  massacred.  In  16d9f 
having  agiin  inci'ease<l  to  the  number  of  30,000,  they  were 
driven  to  revolt  by  oppression,  and,  in  the  contest,  were  re* 
duced  to  rooo.  In  I66i!,  the  island  l>eing  threatened  by 
the  arms  of  Coxinga,  who  conquered  Formosa  from  the 
Dutch,  the  wliole  of  the  Chinese  were  ordered  away.  In 
1709  the  Chinese  were  again  ex|ielled  from  Manilla,  being 
ignorantly  accused  of  mono|K)ly,  because  they  watclied  the 
state  of  tlio  mtn-ket,  and  exfMised  or  withheld  their  goods 
accordingly,  and  also  of  carrying  oflTthe  wealth  of  the  Fhi« 
llppines  to  China.  In  1751  they  were  again  expelled  by 
a  royal  order,  in  some  measure  extorted  by  popular  cla« 
moiir,  but  when  the  public  began  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  supplies  and  of  trade,  the  measure  was  bitterly  complain* 
ed  of,  and  the  governor  who  carried  it  into  effect  subject* 
ed  to  public  odium. 

The  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  other  Philippine  Th^Bif* 
Islands  present  few  characteristic  features.    In  physical"^'***"** 
pbaracter,  and  in  the  genius  of  tlie  people,  they  i*esembie 

^  («^eqtU,  quoUd  bj  Mr.  prawford,  toI.  L  p.  149^  frc^ 
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^  ^'•''*"^'  ^^  Panay  is  rich  in  game^  especially  In  deer, 
r*       ^sin(\  wild  hogs.*     In  this,  and  the  immediately  wir- 
;^/^JJi/irig  islets,  food  and  clothing  arc  obtuineil  hy  the  Indi- 
^  with   the  utmost  case.     A   species  of  banana  fig  af- 
f,r(]n  a  fibrous  bark,  easily  separated  by  maceration.    By 
inining  the  fibres  together,  a  cloth  of  fine  texture  Is  ob- 
tAined,  which  at  first  is  somewlint  stiff,  but  becomes  flexi- 
ble by  being  treated  with  lime.    This  flax  goes  under  the 
name  of  abaca. 

Between  the  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Palawan,  is  the  group 
^If'pihel  called  the  Calaniian  islands,  or  "  the  Islands  of  Canes." 
'^"*'  The  chain  by  which  these  islands  are  fo)*med,  goes  olT 
from  Luzon  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It  seems  to  bo 
very  high  and  very  narrow,  the  arable  land  at  thit  bottom 
of  the  mountains  being  of  very  trifling  extent  Their 
productions  are  rice,  ebony  wood,  canes,  wax,  several 
gumsy  pearls,  fish  in  endless  variety,  and  turtles.    Some 
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*  SooDerat,  Voyage  auz  lodes,  t.  III.  p«  46.  Svo. 
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^  vllve  wholly  at  Rca.    The  SpaniarflR  have    book 

>^  'ficloro,  and  Home  otlier  places.    All  mo-      ^^* 

^<incl  of  Paragoa  the  name  of  Palawan,  — ^ 
'o  Marco  Polo,  but  D*Anvillc  places 
«ne  which  must  bo  idonti^al  with 
\i  ,iiuth-ea8t  of  Paragoa.    In  Mr. 

"%         ^  .«n  is  marked  among  those  which 

^  ^   ^  Mliction. 

:      \^^  V  •s'a»'<'s  are  the  only  part  of  the  archipe- Generaiin- 

^  .1  the  Spaniards  hold   the  undisputed  sove- th^spaniih 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the»»cendw 
..pines  are  the  only  islands  of  north-western  Oceanica*^^* 
iiirh  have  improved  in  civilization,  wealth*  and  population, 
in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe.  When 
ilrst  visited,  the  inhabitants  were  a  race  of  half  naked  sa- 
vage«,  inferior  to  all  the  great  tribes ;  but  now  they  are  in 
almost  every  respect  superior.  A  monopoly  of  commerce 
ha|)|)ened  to  form  no  part  of  the  Spanish  policy.  Private 
industry,  though  not  altogether  unshackled,  has  been  aU 
lowed  some  scope,  and  private  competition  some  operation* 
The  government,  finding  here  no  spices,  and  no  rich  manu- 
factuiTS,  satisfied  itself  with  drawing  a  fixed  capitation  tax 
fn>m  its  native  subjects,  which,  however  oppressive,  did  not 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  improvement  They  also  gave  full 
freedom  to  European  colonization,  and  freely  distributed  the 
unappropriated  lands  among  the  colonists.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  a  free  interniixtui*e  of  the  local  society,  and  a 
communication  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  £ui*opc  to  tiie 
native  races.* 

The  island  of  Mindnnao,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Phi-  Mindanao* 
lippines,  ranks  the  second  for  size  and  consequence. 
Its  name  (which  is  also  written  Magindanao)  signifies  in 
tlie  language  of  the  country,  '*tlic  united  people  of  the 
channel.*'!  It  is  properly  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
principal  state  belonging  to  it.    This  island  is  about  830 

*  CrawfordV  History,  voU  II.  p.  447,  448, 
t  f  orratt*g  Voyage  to  New  Guinaa^ 
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BOOK    mUen  in  cirramrrrpticev  but  it  contaifui  little  aralle  lan4 

^^*     tSuIfc  aiifl   |H>niti8ulan   give  an  irregularity  to  flie  wliiite 

coaftt    Poola  unci  rivulets   occur   at   eierjr  utep.    It  haa 

more  tiian  t^^nty  navigable  livers,  witicli  abound  in  lisilk 

So^^'  The  chief  nutritious  plants  are  rice,  potatnes,  and  aago ; 
dniiHmon  is  also  very  cnminon.  When  rresli»  it  aeema 
equal  in  aromatic  power  to  that  of  Ceylon*  but  soon  loses 
Its  Htrengtlit  ami  in  two  or  three  years  becomes  tot  illy  in* 
sipid.  The  vine  grows  in  the  ti*ellis  way«  not  adinilttng 
of  any  other  mode  of  culture*  It  is  not  certain  whether 
or  not  this  island  contains  mines.*  Gre^it  quantities  of 
talc  are  found  in  it,  and  millstcmes  are  exported  by  the 
8piini:irds.f  There  are  immermis  caverns,  especially  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  capitil  Mindanno,  affording  n  retrrat 
to  h'dtHf  which  are  as  large  as  c^mimnn  fowls.  About  auii* 
set  tliey  issue  in  tlions'-inds  fnim  these  c.«verns,  which  pro- 
tect tlifm  from  the  heat  and  liglit  during  tlie  day.  From 
the  eartli  polluted  by  their  sojourning,  a  quantity  of  nitre 
IS  extr  xted4 

This  island  is  ruled  by  its  own  kings  and  princes,  wbo 
are  styled  sultans  and  rajas.  Tiie  nobles  are  calleil  Latao, 
Tbe  m^irslies  and  the  forests  present  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  tlie  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards.    The  inliabi* 

The  Hara-  t^nts  of  the  interior  are  black  savages,  called  HaMforas. 

^'^  Some  represent  them  as  cruel  and  bloody  in  their  disposi- 
tions; others  as  a  weak,  timid,  and  oppi*cs8ed  race.  Tbey 
are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Three  tribes  are  distin- 
guished by  tlieir  language,  the  Lata,  the  Sabani.  and  tbe 

OHieraa-  negroes  properly  so  called.$«— The  inhabitnnts  of  the  sea- 
coast  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Borneans,  tlie  Ma« 
cassars,  and  the  people  of  the  Moluccas.  Dampier  found 
the  natives  of  Mindanao  very  subject  to  a  cutaneous  dia* 

*  Forr«tt*i  Voyage  to  New  Cutnfii.  t  Forreit,  ibid. 

t  Forrefft,  in  a  Nota  whnra  he  quotes  Combes,  a  Spanish  JesoUf 

t  Hervas,  Cat.  dcs  LaogueCi  p.  96. 
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eaw^  In  tlif  fomi  of  white  flakes  and  nrmf  over  all  tlie  body.^    »<h>k 
Tliey  have  a  language  |ieruliar  to  tliemselves,  and  alao      J*^* 
spi'ak  Malay.    Their  native  iiiiom  seems  to  be  the  Bia^m*; 
yaii.     They  are  all  Malionietaits ;  and  have  InianiN  who 
teach  their  rhil(li*en  to  read  and  write.    In  their  devotions 
t!iey  urio  many  Arabic  worda. 

The  Hnltan  of  Mindanao  Is  the  most  powerful  prince 
fn  this  island,  but  tlicrc  are  sevei*al  potty  independent  suN 
tans.    The  Mnidanayans,  when  not  at  war  among  them- 
selves,  Tolfow  the  ocTupation  of   pirates.    Tlieir  vessels  Natfr 
carry  small  guns,  and  ci-cws  of  seventy  or  eighty  men. 

The  settlement  at   Sambuangaii  Is  the  only  one  which  Spanish 
the   Spaniards   have   kept.     It  is  a  town   situated  tn  the 
Bouth-west  part  of  the  island,  feehly  defended  by  a  small 
f >rt,  and  of  little  use  to  its  possessors. 

The  island  of  Sooloo,  or  Suluk,  written  Xulln  by  thcSooloo. 
Spanianls,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
this  part  of  the  world.f     It  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Min« 
danao;  produces  excellent  fruits,  elephants,  and  a  small 
Sjiecies  of  deer,  the  Cervus  axis. 

The  sea  in  this  neighbourhood  throws  up  a  great  quan-  Ambeiyrit 
tity  of  ambergris*  It  is  said  that  befoi-e  the  coming  of  the  """ 
Spaniards,  the  natives  made  torches  with  it  to  give  them 
light  while  they  fished  during  the  night.  It  is  thrown 
out  on  the  shoiTS  of  Sooloo,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
western  mons<»ons.  Some  of  it  has  been  found  in  a  liquid 
state.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  substance,  it 
is  \cry  curious  that  it  should  in  this  quarter  be  confined 
to  the  small  island  of  SfK>loo,  and  seldom  or  never  found 
on  tlie  coast  of  Mindanao. 

Sooloo  derives  wealth  from  its  pearl  fishery,  which  takes  Pc^ari  flsfn 
pTaco  at  the  end  of  the  westeni  nions<ions.    There  is  at  *^* 
that  time  a  constant  calm.    The  sea  is  so  smooth  that  the 

•  Dampier^f  Voyager,  vol.  T.  p,  334. 

t  Dalrymple*!  account  of  the  natnrel  carioBittes  of  tile  islaiMl  of  Sooloo^ 
la  hit  coUectioo  of  Voyages,  voU  h  p«  21. 
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BOOK    eye  can  discern  objects  under  water  to  a  depth  of  forty  or 
^^*      fifty  feet.    The  natives  of  Sooloo  are  excellent  divers,  and 
nothing  escajies  them  that  conies  within  their  view.    But 
the  Sooluo  pearls  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  tarnish- 
ing in  a  few  years. 
Kavx.  The  sultan  of  Sooloo  holds  several  neighbouring  isliindsy 

and  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Borneo.  He  keeps  a  small  na- 
vy. Bowan,  his  capital,  is  situated  in  tlie  north-west  |iart 
of  the  island.  It  contains  6000  inhabitants,  which  form  a 
tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  island.  In  1628  and 
1629  the  Spaniards  sent  two  great  ex|)editions  for  the  con- 
quest of  Sooloot  but  both  of  them  disgracefully  failed.  In 
1637  they  made  a  tem|iorary  conquest  of  Sooloo  and  Min- 
danao, wliich  they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon.  In 
1751  they  were  beaten  in  their  last  attempt,  and  the  na- 
tives of  these  islands  joining  their  Mahometan  neighbours, 
invaded  the  Philippines,  and  laid  waste  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces for  three  years.* 

The  Mo-  The  islands  situated  to  the  east  of  Borneo  and  Java, 
sS^mV  ^"<'  ^^  ^''^  ^^"^l>  ^f  ^li®  Philippines,  and  extending  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  are  called  by 
the  French  geographers  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands. 
The  one  of  these  names  is  by  this  extension  completely 
alienated  from  its  original  and  special  moaning;  the  other 
is  somewhat  vague.  But  there  ai-e  intimate  physical  rela- 
tions, and  old  political  ties,  which  justify  us  in  grouping 
them  as  one  archipelago.  More  divided  and  irregular 
than  the  Sunda  Islands,  they  also  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  volcanoes.  Trees,  bearing  more  or  less  exquisite 
spices,  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  of  them.  I'be 
king  of  Ternati  possesses  tlie  whole  north  coast  of  Ce- 
lebes ;  and  the  governments  of  Macassar  and  Banda  share 
with  eacli  other  the  Timoorian  chain.  The  Dutch  of  Ba- 
tavia  compiThend  all  these  countries  under  the  general 
name  of  De  Groote  Oost,  or  '^the  Gi*eat  Easff 

•  Crawford,  vol.  U.  p.  471, 47S.  t  8m  Valratjrs. 
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Tlie  largest  of  these  islands  is  Cbt.ebes,  separated  from    book 
Borneo  on  the  west  by  the  strait  of  Macassar,  from  the  Mo-     ^^* 
luccas,  properly  so  callrd,  on  the  east,  by  the  Moliirra  pas- 
sage.     I'hat  portion  i»f  the  sea  on  the  north  wliirli  lies  be- 
twixt this  island  and  Mindanao,  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea 
of  Celrbes,  sometimes  the  Mindanao  Sea. 

The  fignre  of  Celebes  is  extremely  iiregnlar.    The  bays  Soil  •nd 
of  Boni.  ofTolo,  and,  most  of  all,  that  of  Tomini  or  C^n-^l^^" 
nong-Tellu,  divide  it  into  a  number  of  i^eninsulas  connect- 
ccl  by  narrow  isthmu    The  more  our  maps  have  been  im- 
proved in  correctness,  the  more  ragged  and  skeleton-like 
does  this  island  appear.     It  may  be  compared  to  a  star- 
fish ft*om  which  the   radiating   limbs  on   that  side  which 
lies    to  the  west    have    been    removed;    and    it  is    i*e- 
markable  that    the  smaller  island   of    Gilolo,    adjoining 
to  it  on  the  east,  has  the  very  same  singular  form.    The 
numerous  gulfs   confer  on   this  island   the   advantige  of 
a  temperature  mild  for  its  e-juatorial  situation,  the  heat 
being  moderated  by   the  copious  rains   and  the  cooling 
winds.    The  eastern  monsocm  lasts  from  Mny  to  Novem- 
ber; the  opposite  one  prevails  through   the  rest  of  the 
year.    The  tides  here  are  extremely  irregular.     Celebes 
contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.    The  bnlA, 
broken,  and  verdant  coasts,  present  some  charming  land- 
scapes.   Numerous  rivers  fall  in  bniken  cascades  at  the 
feet  of  immense  i*ocks,  in  the  midst  of  majestic  grou|)s  of 
picturesque  trees.    The)  most  poisonous  of  known  vegeta- 
bles grow  in  this  island.    The  famous  upaSf  the  existence 
of  which   in  Java  has  given  occasion  to  so  many  fables^ 
graws  also  hei-e;  and  the  Macassars  dip  their  arrows  in 
its  juice.     Here  also  grow   the  clove  and  nutmeg  ti*ees, 
which  the  Dutch  so   avariciously  engross,  the  ebony,  tlie 
sandal,  the  calambac,  the  valuable  woods  of  which  are  ar- 
ticles of  export,  the  sago  tree,  the  pith  of  which  is  used  as 
an  aliment  by  so  many  nations,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other 
fruit-bearing  species.    Rice  and  cotton  are  abundant    No 
elephants  or  tigers  are  seen  in  the  forests,  but  many  deer, 
boars,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  elks  or  antelopes. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  monkeys  of  a  very  strong  and  very 
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BcoM:    iiiir1iieron5i  kind ;  ani!  Ilierc  is  a  large  flpcrtos  of  sprpntt  by 
^^»     wliirh  many  or  them  are  ilevouiril.    'I'lic  r«1flp  of  Celrbcs 

*■■"""■"*  are  small,  ami  lfa%c  a  liinnp  on  tin*  bark.  The  inlaHfl  also 
profliices  bulTalofH,  {(tiatH,  and  Ntiorp,  whirli  are  remarkably 
lively  and  Hiire-frM>ted.  being  well  acriiHtomed  to  tlic  moun- 
tain mads.*  BeKt*les  tlie  fishes  common  to  tlie  seas  of  Cc- 
lelirs  with  ottiers  in  the  same  regions,  we  may  i^mark  that 
large  quantities  of  turtle  are  taken  on  the  eastern  roaJrt*  for 
the  sake  iv(  the  tortoise  shell,  which  is  here  a  valuable  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 

Minei.  Tlie  minerals  of  tl:is  island  seem  desei-ving  of  attention. 

The  smitliern  part  contains  none;  but  the  northern  |ienin- 
iula,  from  the  isthmus  to  the  district  of  Boolan  and  beyond 
itf  is  full  or  gold  mines.  I'hnse  u(  the  district  of  Ankalifio. 
lots  near  the  Dutrli  settlement  or  Gorontula,  yield  gold  cif 
twenty-one  carats;  ttiat  found  in  tlie  others  is  of  eighteen. 
The  ore  is  round  in  beds  at  a  depth  of  some  fithoms,  ;ind  is 
accompanied  with  copper.f  Some  of  the  mountains  yield 
crystal,  otirers  iron.     In  the  north-east,  the  territorf«*8  of 

^•^aucit.  M^ngondo  and  Manado,  which  ara  liHble  to  frequent  de- 
atructive  earthquakes,  contain  a  soil  which  is  filled  with  im* 
mense  quantities  of  sulphur4 

The  topography  of  Celebes  fs  confounded  amidst  tlic 
contradictory  accounts  of  travellers,  who  give  totally  dif- 
frreiit  names  to  the  iiuineroos  states  into  which  it  is  di- 
rideil. 

Diflferrnt        In  the  south  part,  on  the  gulf  of  Boni,  the  two  leading 

**•*•••  ttates  are  those  of  Boni  and  Macassar,  or  Mankashar.  The 
best  known  place  in  the  island  is  Macassar,  a  fortified  town 
in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-westt 
on  a  paint  of  land  watered  by  two  rivers.  One  of  tftese  ri- 
vers is  bi*oid,  and  allows  a  vessel  to  sail  up  within  half  can* 
non  shot  of  the  town  walls, 
Bonthain  is  also  in  the  south,  on  tlie  bay  to  which  it 

**  VaUntjn,  Description  di>  Mftcnraar.    Radermficber,  idttnw 
t  Diihir,  io  tke  Eauvmn  Meffioirt,  III.  p.  179— Mi. 
%  Vatomgro,  M oUowi,  »«  <4,  voL  L 
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prtH  its  mfne»    It  has  a  Dotch  fortrfss  immediately  ad 
joining  it.    The  Bay  of  Bonthain  is  large,  and  affords  safe      ^^< 
anrticiimge  during  botli  monHoons.    Tlie  city  of  Boni  is  at  a' 
shoK  dist  nee  from  a  lalce  whtcli  goes  by  tlie  classical  name   ^^ 
of  Tempi,  and  gives  rise  to  a  fine  ri%'er« 

'J1ie  northern  provinces  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Company*  the  capital  of  which  is  Manis,  supply  the  whole 
island  with  rice.  They  contain  370  lat^e  villages,  occu* 
pying  the  plains  on  the  west  coast.*  Beyond  the  Gulf  of 
Kairii  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Ternati  begins,  conipre* 
Lending  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  shotTs,  as  far  as 
tlie  Gulf  of  Tfimini,  and  extending  a  considerable  way 
along  the  shores  of  this  gulf.  This  tetritory,  which  is 
able  to  furnish  17,000  soldiers,  is  divided  among  a  ntim* 
ber  of  vassal  princes.  The  district  whirli  the  Dutch  call 
Paloo,  a  All  anri  fertile  territory,  is  the  Parlow  of  Captain 
Woodward.f  Tolatida,  a  large  town,  according  to  an  Eng- 
lish traveller,  is  the  Tontoly  of  the  Dutch.^  Magondo 
and  Boolan  are  the  largest  states.  Near  Manado  is  Fort 
Amsterdam.  On  the  Gulf  of  Tomini  the  Datch  have  tlio 
settlement  of  Gonmtalu,  in  a  country  which  abounds  in 
buffaloes,  in  iron-wood,  and  in  rattans,  and  where  the 
nights  are  rendered  very  chill  by  the  air  of  the  mountains.^ 
The  Tomitans  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  island  where 
thu  gulfs  terminate.  Tambooko,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern 
coast,  are  possessed  by  the  Badshoos,  a  savage  race,  who 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  time  in  their  fishing- 
boats  than  on  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  who  are  distinguished  into  inbsu* 
Booghiose,  or  Biigis,  and  Macassars,  are  a  vigorous  and' 
btgh-minded  |ieople.     The  very  meanest  of  them  are  as 
imiiatient  of  a  blow  as  any  modern  Euro|iean  gentleman, 
and  their  law  allows  any  individual  to  revenge  such  an  af* 
front  by  tlie  death  of  the  person  who  inflicts  it,  provided 

*  Radnmacher.    Notice  on  Celebes  in  Um  Batavian  Memotre,  IV.  915. 
t  Woodwar*!.    Radermaclier,  p.  904.  %  Valentjrny  M oluquM,  p.  79. 

k  Valcntjn,  M oloqucs,  p.  79. 
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;BOOK  he  takes  this  revenge  within  three  days.  Among  the  more 
♦  ^v-  scrupuloas  even  a  haughty  manner  will  not  be  tol<?nited. 
These  principles  generate  a  great  deal  of  habitual  polite- 
ness of  behaviour.  In  caseS'Of  murder  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion is  urged  to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  other  islands. 
Tet  every  murder  may  be  compensated  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  by  a  price  which  is  fixed  for  persons  of  each 
condition.  When  it  has  been  committed  by  a  person  of 
a  different  tribe,  the  injury  is  reckoned  a  public  one,  and 
the  death  of  any  individual  of  that  tribe  is  deemed  a  suffi- 
Riwning  a  cient  reparation.  The  practice  of  running  a  muck,  which 
'°"^^*  is  common  in  all  the  surrounding  islands,  is  particularly 
frequent  in  this  island.  A  person  who  has  suffered  a  se- 
vere affront,  especially  if  his  life  or  honour  is  in  danger, 
and  he  is  laid  under  restraint  or  captivity,  if  any  weapon 
is  within  his  reach,  lays  hold  of  it  without  the  slightest 
warning;  sometimes  with  a  hideous  shout,  immediately  stabs 
those  neai-est  to  him,  and,  running  about  with  an  infuriat- 
ed look,  deals  death  among  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately, 
till  he  is  himself  put  to  death  by  some  person,  who  thus 
performs  an  important  service  to  society.  The  officers  of 
police  are  furnished  with  three-pronged  forks,,  for  the  pur- 
.pose  of  overpowering  ))ersons  in  tiiis  unfortunate  and  despe- 
rate condition.  In  these  islands  it  is  dangerous  to  be  seen 
running,  as  none  run  except  persons  in  a  muck,  or  thieves, 
,and,  when  any  one  is  seen  to  run,  it  is  reckoned  justifiable 
to  pursue  him  and  put  him  to  death.* 
Miutary  '  Tiie  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  better  and  braver  sol- 
an?ha^ti..diers  than  the  other  islanders.  They  have  on  diflferent 
occasions  made  descents  on  Java,  beaten  forces  more,  na- 
merous  than  their  own,  and  laid  waste  the  country.f  In 
this  island  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms 
must  appear  in  the  field  if  summoned.  War  is  determin- 
ed in  the  council  of  the  state;  and  the  assembled  chiefii 
take  a  solemn  oath  binding  themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  it     The  banner  is  then  unfurled  and  sprinkled  with 

•  See  Crawford,  vol.  I.  67.  Ill,  127.  t  Crawford,  vol.  I.  p.  231. 
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blood.  Each  chief  in  succession  dipping  his  kreese  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  drinks  of  this  liquid^  and  dances  round  ^^* 
the  bloody  banner  with  wild  motions,  brandishing  violent-  "^-*^ 
I7  his  bare  weapon,  and  repeating  the  oath  with  dreadful 
imprecations.'*  In  war  their  first  onset  is  furious ;  but  a 
resistance  of  two  hours  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  their  im- 
petuosity. Some  have  inferred  that  their  first  efforts  ire 
made  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  opium^  which 
dissipates  itself  in  these  frenzied  transports^  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition  in  order 
to  explain  the  fact,  which  is  analogous  to  many  other  in- 
stances, varying  in  character  with  the  physical  constitn- 
tions  and  moral  habits  of  different  tribes.  The  kreese  is 
their  favourite  weapon.  They  sometimes  carry  off  the 
lieads  of  their  slain  enemies  as  triumphant  trophies  to  their 
wives  and  families,  and  on  some  occasions  go  so  far  as  to 
devour  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  The  Dutch  governors 
have  on  some  occasions  had  flie  barbarity  to  encourage 
their  native  allies  to  bring  them  baskets  full  of  the  heads 
of  their  enemies*! 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  active,  indos-MuuMn 
trious,  and.  robust,  by  an  austere  education.  At  all  hours [^^ 
of  the  day,  the  mothers  rub  their  children  with  oil  or 
with  water,  and  thus  assist  nature  in  forming  their  consti- 
tutions. At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  the  male  children  of 
perlMins  of  rank  are  put  in  charge  of  a  friend,  that  their 
courage  may  not  be  weakened  by  the  caressea  of  relations^ 
and  habits  of  reciprocal  tenderness.  They  do  not  return 
to  their  family  till  they  attain  the  age  at  which  the  law 
declares  them  fit  to  marry. 

They  are  very  much  addicted  to  games  of  chance,  inAmufe- 
which  they  often  stake  their  whole  property,  and  after-"""*** 
wards  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  personal  free- 
dom.   The  disputes  which  arise  at  the  gaming  table  are 
often  terminated  by  the  dagger,  or  generate  incurable  fa- 
mily feuds. 

•  Id.  rol.  in.  p.  233.  f  Id.  vol.  I.  p.  S43. 
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Book       They  are  uncommonly  fond  of  the  sportn  of  the  fleW ; 
l-^*      deer  and  wild  hulls   being  their  principal  game.    Their 

country  diffei*8  from  most  of  the  other  islands  in  having 

''*''•''*'••••  extensive  oi>en  grass  fields  adapted  to  the  cliase.  These 
are  tlie  property  of  particular  communities,  and  jeahmsly 
guarded  against  the  iutrusion  of  strangers.  As  amin  as 
the  rice  is  sown,  they  ctillect  for  this  purpose,  mounted  on 
small  hut  active  and  harrly  horses,  IVn-ming  companies  of 
sixty,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  fiOO,  and  forget  everjr 
thing  else  in  the  trausfmrts  uF  the  field. 

Women  in  this  island  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with 
their  husbands,  though  always  on  the  left  side,  and  are  in 
other  respects  treated  on  terms  of  equality.  They  appear 
in  public  without  any  scandal,  mingle  with  the  men  at  the 
festivals,  take  an  active  concern  in  all  the  business  of  life, 
are  consulted  on  public  afl\iirs,  and  fn»quently  raised  to  the 
throne,  even  where  the  monan^hy  is  elective.* 

The  ancient  natives  of  this  island  worshipjied  the  sun 
and  mo*n,  and  some  hical  deities.  They  built  no  temples, 
deeming  the  canopy  of  heaven  the  only  temple  corre- 
sponding in  magnificence  to  Uie  leading  objcrts  of  their 
sacrifices  and  devotions.  The  influence  of  Hindooism  ex- 
isted but  In  a  very  limited  degree.  The  Malioiiietan  faith 
has  now  been  established  in  the  island  for  two  centuries, 
and  its  priesthood  possesses  an  extensive  influence. 
^0^f<tni-  Tlie  governments  in  Celebes  are  not  des|K»tisiiis,  like 
those  of  Java  and  the  other  i  lands;  but  aristocracies  com- 
bined with  elective  monarchy,  not  unlike  the  late  govern- 
ment of  Poland.  Boni  is  a  federal  state,  consist  iiig  of 
eight  petty  states,  each  governed  by  a  hei*editary  absolute 
chief,  and  the  general  government  is  vested  in  ono  of  the 
number  elected  by  the  rest.  These  ai*e  his  counsellor^ 
without  whom  he  can  do  nothing.  They  manage  tlie  pub- 
lic treasure,  decide  on  fieace  and  war,  and  the  bead 
of  the  .confederacy  corresponds  in  their  name,  not  in  bis 
own.    A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  either  to  the 

*  Crawford,  vol.  I.  p«  73,  f4. 


governmont  of  particular  atatcst  or  to  bo  the  bead  of  the    book 
general  gdvrrnineiitt  and  in  that  case  the  constitution  pi^o-     ^^* 
rides  a  guardian.*  — — 

All  the  other  gfivernments  in  the  island  are  formed  on 
si«nilar  principles,  hut  with  some  variety.  Among  the 
Goa  MHraHsai*S9  ten  electors,  besides  choosing  the  soveiTigny 
nominate  also  an  offictT  who  ran  of  his  own  autliority  re- 
move the  king,  and  direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election,  or  ran  re!n4ive  any  one  of  the  electors.  The  Bugis 
state  of  Waj's  has  a  great  council  of  forty  princes.  It  is 
divided  into  three  chambers,  each  of  which  elects  two 
princes,  who  in  their  turn  elect  the  chief  of  the  confede* 
racy,  called  the  Matuwa. 

IMie  present  sovereign  of  the  Bugis  state  of  Lawut  is 
wife  to  the  king  of  Sopeng,  another  Bugis  state;  but  the 
king  does  not  presume  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state  whicli  is  subject  to  his  wife.  The  wife  of  Rraing 
Lenibang  Parang,  a  res|)ectable  Macassar  chief,  is  sove- 
reign of  tlio  small  state  of  Lipukasi,  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  first  politicians  of  Celebesy  exer- 
cising great  influence  even  on  the  armies  by  her  spirited 
harangues. 

The  revenue  in  all  the  states  is  raised  from  the  land^  and 
consists  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce. 

The  historical  records  of  Celebes  are  more  imperfect  and  Historical 
limited  than  even  those  of  Java.  They  lead  us  no  fartlier*P^^ 
back  than  400  years.  They  seem  to  have  reckoned  time 
by  the  reigns  of  their  m(marchs«  like  the  Chinese.  The 
first  positive  date  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  1519.  Since  tliis  time  their  annals  are  filled  with  do* 
tails  of  turbulence  and  violence.  The  Goa  Macassar  kingt 
are  put  on  record  under  names  expressive  of  such  scenes. 
One  is  called  ^throat-cutter;*'  anotlier»  ^ho  who  ran  a 
muck ;*' another,  ** he  who  was  beheaded;*'  a  fourth*  ^be 
who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  on  hia  own  staircase;^  and 

•  Crawford,  vol.  in.  p.  11,  It. 
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BOOK    a  fifth  is  distinguished  from  all  his  fellows  by  having 
!■▼•      «  died  reigning,"  that  is,  a  natural  death. 
'  The  more  civilized  inhabitants  are  divided  into  the  two 

great  tribes  of  Macassars  and  Bugis,  who  are  subdivided 
into  small  nations,  that  of  Gk)a  being  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Macassars,  and  that  of  Boni  among  the  Bugis. 
It  was  not  till  100  years  after  tlie  first  visit  of  the  Portu- 
guese that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  generally  adopted, 
though  a  few  Mahometans  were  found  in  the  island  in 
1512.  The  Macassars,  being  the  first  converts,  attacked 
Boni  and  Wajo,  and  forced  them  to  embrace  the  new  faitb. 
The  Mara*<sars  have  been  generally  the  most  enterprizing 
rare.  In  1655  they  destroyed  the  Dutch  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Butung.  In  1660  the  Dutch  defeated  them, 
though  assisted  by  the  Portuguese,  By  this  exploit  they 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  in  cloves  and  nutmegs  which  the 
Portuguese,  after  being  driven  from  the  Moluccas,  bad 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Celebes.  The  Macan* 
sars,  in  1665,  raised  a  fleet  of  700  ships  and  boats,  carry- 
ing 20,000  men,  which  conquered  Butung  and  the  Sooloo 
islands,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  Moluccas,  when  Admi- 
ral Speelman,  with  a  fleet  from  Batavia,  encountered  and 
destroyed  it  In  1672  Raja  Palaka,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Dutch,  and  by  whose  instrumentality  the  Dutch  were  made 
masters  of  tlie  principal  part  of  Celebes,  was  elected  king 
of  Boni,  subjected  several  small  states,  and  thus  confirmed 
the  European  ascendency.  In  1710  the  Groa  Macassars 
were  reduced  to  entire  subjection  by  a  Dutch  expedition. 
In  1735,  and  some  subsequent  years,  attempts  were  made 
by  some  bold  characters  to  unite  the  Macassars  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Dutch.  Goa  was  taken  by  a  chief  called  Bon- 
tolangkas,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Waju,  but  the  Dutch 
retook  it.  In  1776  an  adventurer,  called  Sankilang,  rais- 
ed a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  island,  which  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  sixteen  years.  In 
1811  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  was  transferred  to  the 
British.  The  kings  of  Boni  being  in  possession  of  the  re- 
l^ali^  of  Macassar,  maintained  an  ascendency  in  the  affairs 


of  the  latter,  by  which  the  European  authority  was  under-  book 
mined.  The  king  of  Boni  was  defeated  by  the  British  in  ^^* 
1814,  and  the  regalia  delivered  into  their  hands  with  great 
ceremony,  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  the  Macas- 
sars. They  consisted  of  the  following  articles : — ^the  book  of 
the  laws  of  Goar— a  fragment  of  a  small  gold  chain — a  pair 
of  China  dishes — an  enchanted  stone-— a  pop-gun— ^some 
kreescs  and  spears— -and  above  all,  the  revered  weapon  call- 
ed the  $udang9  a  kind  of  cleaver,  expressly  intended,  as  the 
natives  say,  <<  for  ripping  open  bellies.'^*  In  1816,  Cele- 
bes was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  along  with  the  rest  of  their 
colonies.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  foreigners  permitted  to 
trade  with  this  island,  to  which  they  import  tobacco,  g^ld 
wire,  porcelain,  and  raw  silk.  The  Dutch  import  opium,  li- 
quors, gum  lac,  and  fine  and  coarse  cloths.  Rice,  wax  in 
large  quantities,  slaves,  trepan,  a  kind  of  marine  animal  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  order  of  moUuscaf  and  a  little  gold^ 
are  the  exports  which  this  island  affords. 

On  the  north-east  a  chain  of  islands  extends  between  Ce-  SaDghir, 
lebes  and  the  south-east  point  of  Mindanao.  The  principal  ^'"^>  ^' 
one  is  called  Sanghir,  which  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  popu- 
lous. It  is  occupied  by  a  Dutch  post  The  island  Siao, 
and  the  Talautzi  group,  form  a  chain  along  with  Sanghir. 
These  islands  are  rich  in  sago  and  oil  of  cocoa,  and  were 
said  a  century  ago  to  contain  28,768  inhabitants.  They 
contain  two  or  three  tremendous  volcanoes.f 

On  the  south  coast  of  Celebes  we  find  the  islands  of  Sa-Butuagaad' 
layer  and  Butung.  The  latter  forms  a  separate  kingdom  Saiayer. 
or  sultanate.  The  capital  of  Butung  is  a  fortified  city. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  stuffs,  and  make  cloth 
of  the  fibre  of  agave.  Its  extensive  forests  swarm  with 
parroquets  and  cuckatoos.  A  species  of  nutmeg  tree  grows 
here,  called  by  naturalists  Myristica  microcarpOf  or  uvi- 
formiSf  from  the  fruit  being  of  small  size  and  in  clusters 
like  the  grape.    Much  of  the  ground  is  overrun  with  rat 

•  Crawfoid,  vol.  I.  p,  63,  63. 
t  Valentyn,  Moluques,  p.  37 — 61 » 


taiw,  vbieh  climb  trees,  then  trail  along  tlie  groandt  and 
W»     climb  other  trcea  in  a  hmg  aucceaRion.    The  fruit  of  the 
■"■""^  Bomhax  dtha^  or  silky  cotton,  sup|ilies  the  monkeys  with 
abundance  of  food.* 

''""a^**!  Tlie  Moluccas,  according  to  the  original  and  proper  ap- 
hum.  plication  of  tlie  tcrnu  consist  of  five  small  islands  to  the  west 
of  Gil.ilo,  viz.  Ternatit  Tidoi-Ct  Motir.Makian.and  Bakian 
or  Batch ian.  But  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mtiluccas  had  pos- 
sessions in  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and  other  islands  in  tlie  neigli* 
bourhooti,  and  these  aro  calle4l  the  Great  Moluccas.  The 
name  st*ems  to  be  of  Arabic  derivation,  signifying  ^  Royal 
Istanils,*'  because  they  were  the  places  of  residence  of  tite 
Sovei*eigns  of  the  adjoining  islands, 
yokaaoef.  The  archi|K*lago  of  the  Mfduccas  bears  the  most  ovidrnt 
marks  of  a  ccMintry  overturned  by  one  of  those  physical  re- 
volutions which  naturalists  calls  deb(tcUs;  containing  islands 
broken  and  indented  in  a  singular  manner;  enonnous 
peaks,  projecting  abruptly  frain  the  surface  of  the  deep 
rocks,  piled  up  to  immense  elevations;  and  a  great  number 
of  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity 
and  others  extinguished.  The  earthquakes,  which  in 
these  regions  ai-e  frequent  and  dreadful,  render  tlie  na- 
yigatlon  dangerous;  for  not  a  year  passes  without  tbe 
formation  of  new  sand-banks^  and  the  dteap|)earaiice  of 
old  ones, 
0llmaM  The  heat,  attended  with  excessive  moisture  followed  by 
ap4pliBti.  j^^g  droughts,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  spon- 
f^  rock,  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  eertatia*  Tbe  pith 
of  the  sago-tree  serves  fir  bread  to  the  natives.  The 
bread  fruit  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India, 
•ucceed  in  them.  The  Pterocarpii$  drooo,  or  Lingoa,  Is 
•  .native  of  these  istands,  being  seldom  found  in  the  west 
It  is  n^d  as^  a  substitute  for  the  teak.  It  is  also  culti- 
rated  for  its  fragrant  blossoms,  which  are  much  esteemed. 
7he  wood  of  some  of  its  varieties  is  so  highly  perfumed  M 

9  lAbUlfrdl^rt,  Vojage  j^  1^  lUehercht  d^  U  ?eroiMii|  t.  |I.  p.  305^ 
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to  be  dwd  as  a  substitute  For  sandal.  Though  toss  hard  book 
and  durable  than  teak,  it  is  liandsonier.  and  thrrcfore  fitter  ^^* 
ftir  cabinet  w(»rl(.  Tlie  enorm<ius  excresreures  wliirh  -— — • 
grow  on  it  ai*e  \vi*ought  into  beautiTuI  artirles*  equalling 
in  lustre  the  finest  variegated  marble.  In  these  islands 
the  bi*st  gamutit  or  ejno,  is  fnund ;  the  fibmus  substance 
obtained  Trom  the  ai-en  palm,  it  is  less  flexible  than  that 
of  the  coir  <ir  Cficoa-nut  husky  but  more  duralile.  and  there- 
fi»i*c  better  adapted  For  rallies  and  standing  rigging,  though 
less  lit  Tor  running  rigging.  The  nnti%*e  shipping  of  all 
kinds  is  entirely  erpiipped  with  it,  and  for  large  European 
vessels  it  is  Found  to  make  giNid  cables.  It  resists,  in  a  it* 
markable  degi*c.e«  the  influence  oF  heat  and  moisture,  and 
oF  tlie  chiuiges  iti  these  i*espe:*ts  to  which  it  is  ex|iosed,  and 
thereFore  needs  no  tar  or  pitch.  Tho  spice  ti-ees.  however, 
are  the  objects  by  which  the  avarice  oF  Europeans  has  been 
principally  attracted  to  this  part  oF  the  world. 

The  clo\e  tree,  (now  cilled  by  botanists  Eugenia  earyo- c\ovt§^ 
phjfUata.)  is  about  Forty  or  fifty  Feet  high,  with  long  iNiint- 
ed  leaves  like  those  oF  the  laurel.  Some  compare  its  ap« 
pearance  to  that  oF  the  beech.  At  the  beginning  oF  the 
wet  seaHou  in  May  it  throws  out  a  proFusion  oF  leaves^ 
Soon  aFter  the  germs  oF  the  Fruit  are  to  be  seen  at  the  ex* 
tremities  oF  the  shoots,  and  in  Four  months  the  cloves  aiti 
fully  Formed.  The  Fruit,  at  first  oF  a  green  colour,  as-r 
aumes  in  time  a  pie  yellow,  and  then  a  blood  i*ed.  At 
this  period  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  spice,  consequently  this 
is  tlie  clove  harvest.  But  to  ri|M'n  suHicientl^  For  the  pur- 
poses oF  propagation,  it  requires  three  weeks  longer;  in 
which  period  it  swells  to  an  extraonlinary  size,  loRes  much 
of  Its  spicy  quality,  and  contains  a  hard  nucleus  like  the 
seed  of  tlie  bay.  It  is  now  called  "  the  Mother  Chn-e.»* 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  Fruit  It  has  a  more  limit* 
ed  geographical  distribution  than  any  other  useful  plant. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  the  five  Molucca  islands,  and 
chiefly  to  Makian.  It  had  been  conveyed  to  Amboynn 
a  very  short  time  beFore  the  arrival  oF  the  Portuguese, 
Not  partial  to  large  islandsy  it  does  not  grow  well  in  GHqUh 
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BOOK    CeraiDy  Booro,  or  Celebes.    It  has  been  caltiTnted/ and 
^^*     has  produced  fruit,  in  the  western  part  of  Oceanica.    It 
has  also  borne  fruit,  though  of  inferior  quality,  for  fliese 
fifty  years  in  the  Mauritius.    Even  at  Amboyna  tlie  tree 
is  not  productive  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  its 
growth,  and  requires  great  attention ;  whereas  in  the  pa- 
rent islands  it  bears  in  its  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  re- 
quires very  little  care  or  culture.    It  neither  thrives  near 
the  sea  nor  on  the  high  hills.    The  gathering,  the  drying, 
and  the  packing  of  it,  are  all  as  simple  operations  as  pos* 
sible;  and  very  little  care  is  required  for  its  preservation 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Thenttt-       The  Other  valuable  species  is  the  MfyrisHca  tnoschaia, 
°^*'         or  nutmeg  tree ;  which,  in  its  general  appearance. 


bles  the  clove  tree,  only  it  is  less  pointed  at  the  top,  and 
its  branches  are  more  spreading.  Its  leaves  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  pear  tree,  but  larger,  and,  like  all  those  of 
fho  nut  tribe,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  grey 
beneath.  After  small  white  flowers,  it  produces  a  fruit 
very  similar,  in  form  and  colour,  to  a  nectarine.  When 
ripe  it  resembles  a  ripe  peach,  and,  bursting  at  the  furrow, 
discovers  the  nutmeg  with  its  reticulated  coat,  the  mace,  of 
a  fine  crimson  colour.  The  external  pulpy  covering  has 
an  austere  astringent  taste.  Within  tiie  mace  is  the  nut- 
meg, inclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  a  glossy  black,  and  easily 
broken.  It  has  eight  varieties,  which  appear  to  be  perma- 
nent The  limits  of  its  geographical  distribution  are  moch 
wider  than  those  of  the  clove.  It  grows  in  New  Holland, 
in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  Cochin-china ;  but  in  these 
countries  it  is  void  of  flavour;  and  for  all  useful  purposes 
its  geographical  limits  are  nearly  as  narrow  as  those  of  tiie 
clove,  and  indeed  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  cultivation 
of  the  nutmeg  is  nice  and  difficult  The  best  trees  are 
those  produced  by  the  seeds  voided  by  a  blue  pigeon,  called 
the  nutmeg  bird,  by  the  excrement  of  which  its  growth 
is  much  facilitated. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  there  are  several  minor  spicy 
productions  which  are  found  in  no  other  country;  viz. 


Maflfioy  bark,  used  for  culinary  purposes  by  the  Malays    book  ^ 
and  Javanese,  and  of  late  in  request  in  China  and  Japan.      ^^* 
The  LauriM  ciUitlawan  also  yields  an  arotnatic  bark.    The  -— ^-^^ 
leaf  of  the  Jfelakiica  leucodendran^  or  cajeput  tree,  is  well 
known  to  yield  a  fragrant  essential  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  in  these  islands  are  the  AnimaU. 
barbyrossa,  the  opossum,  the  phalanger,  the  Indian  jerboa, 
and  the  chevrotain  or  Jfoschus  pygrnaeus.  There  are  but 
few  domestic  animals.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the 
magnificent  plumage  of  some  of  the  birds,  such  as  tUb  bird 
of  paradise,  the  fishing  martin,  the  different  parroquets, 
cuckatoop,  and  others.  We  know  little  of  the  minerals  of 
these  regions. 

The  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  before  they  were  visited  European 
by  foreign  nations,  attached  no  value  to  the  vegetable  ^^^ 
riches  which  are  peculiar  to  their  islands,  and  which  have 
rendered  them  at  once  so  celebrated  and  so  unfortunate. 
The  Chinese  first  accidentally  landed  in  the  middle  i^e,  and 
discovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  taste  for  these  commodities  was  diffused  over  In- 
dia, and  thence  extended  to  Persia  and  to  Europe.  The 
active  Arabians,  who  then  engrossed  almost  all  the  com* 
merce  of  the  world,  turned  their  attention  to  the  native 
country  of  these  precious  commodities,  and  repaired  to  it 
in  numbers;  when  the  Portuguese,  who  always  followed 
close  behind,  wrested  the  treasures  from  that  nation.  In 
1521,  Antonio  de  Brito  first  appeared  in  force  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  unsus- 
pecting sovereigns  received  their  treacherous  guests  with 
caresses,  but  soon  found  cause  to  entertain  very  different 
sentiments  towards  them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  com- 
mander was  to  imprison  some  of  the  followers  of  Magel-  • 
Ian,  who  had  been  left  in  this  part  of  the  world,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  hostile  nation  of  Spain.  A  system 
of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy  towards  the  natives  was 
immediately  begun  and  continued  for  sixty  years,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  two  ye;irs  of  the  government  of 
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BOOK  the  Tfrtontm  6a)van.  At  tlie  cnri  of  tliat  pcriocl  the  Datcli, 
^^«  with  tlie  aHsiHtunre  of  tlio  natives,  dmvo  out  the  PoKu- 
Biiese ;  but  they  soon  disrovfred  a  rapariouH  poliry  equal- 
ly oppresHive.  In  IGO^  the  king  of  Ternati  attempted  to 
league  the  difTt'iTnt  prinrefl  for  their  expulsion,  but  tlie 
jealouHiea  of  his  neigfibours  defeated  his  intentions.  In 
16 IS  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch  procured  for  them,  from 
the  native  princes,  an  exclusive  right  of  buying  clnves. 
Every  infraction  of  these  iniquitous  compacts  was  resent- 
ed;  and  from  this  cause  the  country  was  now  desfdated 
for  seventy  years  with  wars  and  invasions.  The  natives 
displayefl  much  bravery,  but  were  finally  subdued.  The 
Portuguese  and  English  sometimes  interfered,  and  tlirir 
|Milicy  wavered  ac<*ording  to  the  pros|iects  which  events 
at  diflTeiTUt  times  held  out  to  their  base  avarice.  The 
English  were  allowed  at  one  time  to  have  a  mei-cantile 
establishment  at  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  DuUli.  But 
the  latter*  in  the  year  1623,  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and 
Mittracrp  Javanese  soldiers,  by  the  torture,  to  make  confession  of  a 
of  Amboy-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  p^^^.^  ^^j.  ^j^^  Eng||s|,,  seized  on  the  whole  of  the 

English  residents,  and  put  them  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  indignity  and  crtielty  suflBcient  to  disgrace  any  barbarians. 
In  this  unfortunate  island  Gkivernor  Vlaming,  one  of  llie 
most  detestable  monsters  that  even  colonial  depravity  can 
boast  of,  carried  on  a  scene  of  bloody  executions,  {Hitting 
to  death  i>eople,  nobles,  and  priests,  by  dozens.  In  all  the 
different  forms  of  cruel  death  $  strangling,  breaking  on  the 
wheel,  drowning  in  the  sea,  and  beating  to  death  with 
bludgeons.  Those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  a*id  those 
who  surrendered  under  prainise  of  pardon,  shared  the 
same  fote.*  It  was  not  till  1680  tliat  the  Dutch,  by  com- 
pletely crushing  the  natives,  carried  the  principles  of  their 
commercial  policy  into  rigid  practice. 

While  the  culture  of  cinnamon  was  confined  to  Ceylon, 
that  of  the  clove  was  confined  to  Amboyna,  and  that  of 
the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  islands.    It  was  not  till  ir78» 

•  Cravford't  Hiftory,  toL  n.  p.  440^  441. 
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when  the  plantations  at  Banda  were  greatlj  damaged  bjan 
eat-tttqiiake«  that  the  Coni|iany  alhiwed  tlie  niitinogt  as  ^ell      ^^* 
as  the  chive,  to  be  culrivated  in  Aiiiboyna.  -— • 

111  coiiseqiieiire  of  this  iiiono|ioly  of  cloves  and  nutmegs*  Efffcti  of 


the  f|uaiitity  produced  is  greatly  fliininished^  and  the  price '^^ 
enlianced.  The  particulars  or  this  department  of  mercan- fpicet. 
tilo  history  are  given  in  detail  in  the  enligliti*ned  work  of 
Mr.  Ci^awford,  and  the  inferences  are  luminously  drawn* 
IMiinting  out  tho  ruinous  tendency  of  all  those  ^ruel  and 
unjuHt  inea«(Ui*es.  The  price  given  for  cloves  to  the  cuiti* 
vatfir  is  SiA*  |ier  lb.  avoirdupois,  ncirly  eight  dollars  per 
picul  of  13S|  lbs.  When  the  trade  was  conducted  by  the 
natives  it  even  sold  in  Java  at  an  average  of  foui*teen  dol- 
lars per  picul.  When  the  article  arrived  by  a  difKciilt  and 
hazaiHloiis  land-carriage  to  the  Caspian  Bea,  it  cost  91 
dollars;  at  Alcpfio  141;  and  in  England  237.  Since  the 
close  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  t.  e*  since  1623,  the  price 
paid  ffir  cloves  to  the  Dutch  on  the  spot  has  been  eight 
times  the  price  paid  by  them  to  the  cultivator.  When 
brought  directly  to  England,  they  are  sold  at  an  advance 
of  1258  per  cent  on  the  natural  expoi-t  price.  Concern- 
ing the  quantities  ;iroduced,  our  information  is  not  exact* 
During  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  supi*cinacy,  the  live 
Moluccas  prochiced  annually.  2,376,000  lbs.  When  the 
trade  was  free,  the  quantity  was  one  half  more.  The  whole 
produce  at  present  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs.  Before  the 
last  time  that  the  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
£uro|ie  consumed  annually  553«00ulbs;  since  that  time 
about  365.000.  Tlie  duty  imposed  in  England  was  then 
more  than  twenty  fold  the  price  of  the  coin:iiodity  where 
it  grows.  The  price  indeed  lell,  but  not  in  pi«0|rirtion  ta 
that  of  iiepper,  and  other  analogous  articles.  Tiie  quan- 
tity now  consumed  in  England  exceeds  that  consumed  in 
1615  by  56  \wr  cent;  but,  if  the  trade  had  been  free,  it 
ought  in  the  pi*eseiit  state  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  have 
increased  in  the  (iropoKion  of  147  per  cent  that  being  tlie 
case  wiUi  pep|ier.*    The  Dutch  monopoly  has  eccasioned 

•  Crawford,  to].  III.  p.  395. 
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BOOK    a  cuItiTation  of  cloves  in  Bourbon  and  Cayenne^  which  would 
^^*     Immediately  cease  it  the  Molucca  trade  were  laid  open,  the 
*'**^^"  produce  being  so  much  inrerior. 

The  same  principles  operate  on  the  trade  in  nutmegs. 
In  the  ancient  coniroerre,  down  to  tlie  establishment  of  the 
monopoly,  nutmegs  were  always  sold  and  transported  in 
the  shell,  and  the  natives,  when  left  to  themselvest  are  stiU 
disposed  to  continue  that  practice.  The  Dutch,  to  secure 
their  monopoly  more  effectually,  subject  them  to  proces- 
ses which  destroy  the  powers  of  germination,  consisting  in 
slow  kiln-drying  and  smoking  for  three  months,  and  im- 
mersion in  quick-lime  and  salt  water,  with  drying,  which 
require  two  months  louger.  This  pi*ocess  is  attended, 
not  only  with  loss  nf  time  and  labour,  but  with  great  waste, 
and  other  inconveniences.  The  kernel  is  ex|M>sed  by  it  to 
the  depredations  of  the  nutmeg  fly.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  perishes  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  shell.  The  English,  when  they  conquer- 
ed the  Spice  Islands  in  1810,  found  in  store  more  than 
37,000  lbs.  of  bad,  broken,  and  rotten  nutmegs.  The  na- 
tural price  of  tlie  article  ought  not  to  exceed  four  dollars 
per  picul,  or  24d.  per  pound,  and  in  Euro|ie  the  pound 
should  not  exceed  6d.  but  it  is  in  general  twelve  times  that 
price;  and  in  England,  duties  included,  seventeen  times 
as  much.  Mr.  Crawford,  while  he  details  these,  among 
other  important  circumstances,  observes,  that  *<the  con- 
sumer pays  this  price  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  a  po- 
litical juggle  may  be  played,  by  which  the  party  who  plays 
it  imposes  on  itself,  without  gaining  any  advantage  what- 
ever, while  the  grower  is  cheated  out  of  his  property  and 
out  of  his  liberty."  The  consumption  of  nutmegs,  as  well 
as  cloves,  in  Europe,  is  smaller  at  the  present  day  than  in 
the  middle  ages.  Black  pepper  and  ginger  have  in  a  great 
measure  taken  their  place,  and,  above  all,  the  pimento  and 
Chili  commodities,  unknown  to  Europe  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  of  tlie  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  the  nutmeg  trade  at  different 
periods: 
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Ibi. 

CoosamptioD  of  nutmegs  in  all  Earope  in  1615,  400,000    .  j^y, 

Do.          of  mace                              in   do.              •        •  150,000 

Consumption  or  nutmegs  iQ  Eogland  in  1615,                      •  100,000 

Do.         of  mace 15,000 

When  the  monopolj  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in 

1796,  the  consumption  of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was    •  85^960 

And  of  mace, 24,234 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,           ....  39,071 

Of  mace 5,400 

When  the  monopoly  was  last  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in 

1811,  the  consumption  of  nutmegs  in  Europe  was    .  214,720 

Ofmace,         .......  250,040 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England 56,960 

Ofmace,         ....*..  3,620 

We  shall  now  give  a  description  of  the  individual  is-  DescripUon 
lands  of  this  archipelago.     Gilolo  has  an  irregular  forni,^gdofGi- 
representing  Celebes  in  miniature,  the  irregularities  andi^^^o* 
incursions  of  the  ocean  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  both. 
Its  interior  contains  some  lofty  peaks.     It  abounds  in  buf- 
faloes, goats,  deer,  and  boars»  but  contains  very  few  sheep. 
Many  bread-fruit  trees  grow  in  it,  also  the  sago  tree,  and 
probably  some  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  notwithstanding  the 
assiduity  with  which  the  Dutch  exert  themselves  to  extir- 
pate these  species.     One  of  the  principal  towns  is  Satanag, 
which  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  on  the  east  side^ 
and  is  only  accessible  by  means  of  steps.    The  sultan  of 
Temati  seems  to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  the  north  part  of 
this  island,  while  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  sultan  of 
Tidore. 

The  north  end  of  Gilolo  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan-  island  of 
nel  from  the  beautiful  island  of  Mortay,  which  has  few^^*^*^* 
inhabitants,  though  covered  with  sago  trees,  which  are  cat 
down  by  the  people  of  Gilolo. 

The  Moluccas  Proper  form  a  chain  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Gilolo  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  its  coast. 
The  most  northerly,  and  the  principal  of  these  islands,  is  Temati. 
Temati,  though  not  thirty  miles  in  circumference.'  Its 
sultan  reigns  over  Makian  and  Motir,  the  north  part  of 
Gilolo,  Mortay,  some  parts  of  Celebes,  and  a  part  of  Papua^ 
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or  New  Guinea,  from  wliirh  he  draws  a  rfTcnQe  of  gold, 
^^'  amiior,  and  liird»  of  paradise.  He  ran  roininand  an  army 
of  80,000  men.  'Hie  guvorninent  is  a  niixtura  of  three 
forms*  The  nobles  and  the  cummon.s  are  representt^d  bj 
magistrate's  invested  with  great  power ;  but  the  Mussulman 
clergy,  having  obtained  seats  in  the  senate,  have  raiidered 
its  sittings  tumultuous  and  anarchiral.* 

Ternati  consists  chiefly  of  elevated  grounds  abounding 
in  springs;  the  tups  of  the  mountains  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
It  contains  a  volcano,  wliicli  had  a  violent  eruption  in 
1693.  Its  birds  ai-e  remarkable  for  their  uncommon  beau- 
ty, especially  the  martin  H.sher,  a  bird  of  a  red  colour  mix- 
ed with  sky-blue,  and  called  by  the  natives  **  the  goddess.'' 
Tadore.  The  island  of  Tidore  resemblea  the  preceding,  but  is  some- 
what larger.  Its  sultan  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  other, 
poss(*Ksiug  only  tlio  soutli  of  Gilolo,  Mixoal,  and  some  in- 
ferior islands. 
Motur,  Motur,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  was  formerly  the 

and  Bat-  A^^lum  of  Venus  and  of  pleasure.  The  island  of  Makian 
cUaD.  contains  a  volcano,  the  crater  of  ^liicli  has  the  form  of 
a  long  crevice,  i-eaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bat* 
chian  is  the  largest  of  the  original  Moluccas.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  sultan,  who  also  possesses  Oby,  Ceram,  and 
Goram ;  but  he  is  more  de|>endent  on  the  Dutch  than  the 
other  two  princes.  The  coasts,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
islands  of  tliis  archipelago,  are  surrounded  by  coral  rocks 
of  gi*eat  beauty  and  infinite  variety. 
S^oai^  Between  Gilolo  au'.l  Cerain  we  find  the  island  of  Objr, 
which  originally  abounded  in  clove  tr«*es.  The  Dutch 
kee]i  a  small  fort  on  its  west  side,  its  inhabitants  coiisiat 
in  a  great  measure  of  slaves  who  have  C8ca|ied  fi*om  Ter- 
nati.       I 

In  Mixoal,  or  Mysoal,  which  lies  near  the  great  Papua 
country,  the  villages  ai*e  built  on  posts  in  the  water.  Its 
woods  contain  beautiful  birds  of  paradise,  which  seem  to 
come  from  New  Guinea* 

*  Valentyn,  Moluquaa,  p.  98. 
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The  three  Zala  islands  named  Taliabo,  Mangola^  and    book 
Bessi,  fonn  a  group  lying  hetween  the  Moluccas  and  Ce-     ^^* 
lebes.    Abounding  in  sago  and  ebony  wood,  they  contain 
a  population  which  has  the  character  of  being  exceedingly  undi. 
treacherous    and  indolent    On  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
channels  which  separate  them,  there  is  a  rock  resembling 
the  human  form,  which  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Malay  seamen.* 

The  island  of  Booro  rises  abruptly  from  a  very  deepi«iMdof 
sea^  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  surrounded  by  a  walL  ^^ 
It  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles.  In  the  inte^ 
rior  the  Alfoors,  a  race  of  gentle  and  timid  savages,  live 
on  the  banks  of  a  circular  lake,  which  appears  to  rise  and 
fall  like  that  of  Cirknitz.  An  islet  sometimes  appears 
and  disappears  again  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.f  The 
atmosphere  in  the  interior  is  exceedingly  humid.  The 
trees  are  overrun  with  moss,  and  seats  like  little  altars,  co- 
vered with  that  substance,  surround  the  fountains.  This 
island  contains  buffaloes,  deer,  and  barbyrossas.  Among 
the  trees  are  a  green-coloured  ebony,  a  kind  of  iron  wood, 
and  teak4  in  these  solitary  places,  probably  the  clove, 
and  perhaps  the  nutmeg  also,  defy  the  avarice  of  mankind. 
The  town  of  Cayeli,  called  also  Booro,  is  handsomely  buil^ 
on.  a  bay  which  affords  good  ancliorage. 

The  island  of  Ceram  is  186  miles  long,  and  thirtyosiz  DeieriptioB 
or  tliirty-eight  broad.    Forrest  tells  us  expressly  that  Ce**'  ^•'*"* 
ram  still  produces  doves.    It  has  large  forests  of  sago,  an 
article  which  constitutes  a  consiilerable  object  of  export 
This  is  the  humblest  of  the  palm  tribe,  except  the  ntpOf  Account  of 
and  the  thickest  except  the  gomuti.     While  under  a  height  ^11,^*'' 
of  five  or  six  feet  it  is  covered  and  protected  by  sharp 
spines,  which  afterwards  drop  off.    Before  it  reaches  its 
full  growth,  the  stem  consists  of  a  thin  hard  case,  aboat 

*  Valentyn,  Moluques,  vol.  I.  p.  88. 

t  Leipzig  and  Keller's  Journey  to  the  Lako  of  Booro,  in  Vatontjn,  Am* 
boyna,  roK  II.  chap.  II.  p.  16 — 91,  • 

%  LabiUardi^re,  toU  11.  p.  295. 
VOX.   III.  fiCy 
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BOOK  two  inches  thick^  and  an  enormous  Tolume  of  spongy  pithy 
^^*  like  that  of  the  elder.  This  is  the  edible  farinaceous  snb- 
-"^'"'-^  stance,  the  bread  of  the  islanders.  When  the  tree  attains 
maturity,  this  mealy  pith  disappears,  and  the  stem  is  reduced 
to  an  empty  shell.  It  grows  in  low  marshy  situations,  and 
thrives  best  in  knee-deep  bogs.  Tikis  part  of  the  archipe- 
lago, where  the  eastern  monsoon  is  boisterous  and  rainy, 
is  its  true  native  country.  It  is  most  abundant  in  those 
islands  which  are. most  distinguished  for  the  production  of 
the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  and  its  geographical  distribn- 
.  tion  seems  'nearly  co-extensive  with  that  of  these  spices. 
Ceram  is  most  of  all  distinguished  for  it  The  tree  is  ge- 
nerally ready  to  be  cut  down  for  sago  when  about  fifteen 
years  old.  After  being  cut  down,  it  is  divided  into  con* 
yenient  lengths,  split,  and  scooped  out ;  the  pith  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  matter  by  means  of  water,  in  which 
it  falls  to  the  bottom.  To  make  it  keep  well,  it  is  formed 
into  dense  cakes,  by. means  of  heated  moulds.  In  this 
form,  the  largest  quantities  are  consumed  and  exported. 
The  finest  of  the  meal  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
which  is  then  rubbed  down  into  small  grains.  When  con- 
stantly used  for  food,  it  is  found  both  by  the  natives  and 
others  inferior  to  the  farina  of  the  cerealia.  The  bard 
woody  shell  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  building  houses  and 
bridges,  and  making  troughs  and  other  vessels.  The 
stem  of  its  branches  is  more  extensively  used  in  carpentry. 
The  refuse  of  the  pith  is  given  to  the  hogs.  When 
thrown  into  heafis  it  putrefies,  and  a  delicate  edible  mush- 
room grows  on  the  heaps.  In  this  putrefaction  a  white 
worm  is  also  generated,  which  the  natives  consider  as  de- 
licate eating,  and  some  Europeans  have  also  learned  to  re- 
lish.* One  tree  will  sometimes  yield  500  or  600  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois of  sago.  The  average  is  supposed  to  be  300  lbs. 
If  each  tree  is  ten  feet  asunder,  which  the  cultivated  palms 
generally  are,  an  acre,  when  cut  down,  will  yield  IHO^OO 
lbs.  or  8000  lbs.  a-yea^f 

*  The  ancient  Romani  reckoned  some  wood  worms  datntiet. 
t  See  erawferd^i  History,  vol.  T.  p.  386 — 390. 
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This  island  has  been  UtUe  visited  even  by  ibe  Dutch»  book 
whose  dominion  over  it  is  not. complete.  Valentyn  repi-e-  ^^- 
sents  in  twelve  plates  the  enchanting  aspect  of  several  parts  jJJ  '^ 
of  ttie  roast,  particularly  Lissa-Bata  on  the  noi*th  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  rugged  with  awful  ravines.  In  the 
west  end  there  is  a  peninsula  called  Howanchel  by  the 
Dutch,  and  Veranola  by  the  Portuguese,  which  contains 
two  beautiful  places,  called  Lochoc  and  Cambello.*  The 
north  coast  is  covered  with  the  auuarina  tree.  The  trees, 
hung  over  ravines  resemblinf^a  profound  abyss,  where  tor- 
rents are  roaring  beneath,  meet  to  form  bridges,  without 
which  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts  could  not  keep 
up  any  mutual  intercourse.  In  other  places  the  villages 
are  situated  on  terraces,  which  are  ascended  by  long  stairs. 
Among  the  rocks  is  found  a  bituminous  stone  or  coal,  ca- 
pable of  keeping  op  the  strongest  furnace  heat.  There  are 
also  large  hills  of  chalk,  down  which  rivulets  pour,  which 
are  impregnated  with  that  substance*! 

The  island  of  Ceram  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
several  parallel  chains  of  mountains^  one  of  which  seemflT 
to  be  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
deep  forests  abound  with  birds,  among  which  is  found  the 
cassowary. 

'  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram,  the  aborigines,  called  Al-  Aifoon,  or 
foors,  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  only  dress  of^i^^^lJliita 
the  men  is  a  girdle  encircling  the  loins.  They  fix  bunches  of 
flowers  and  palm  leaves  to  the  head,  shoulders,  and  kneesy 
and  wear  square  buckleirs,  which  they  ornament  with,  con- 
riderable  taste.  The  young  men  court  the  favour  of  their 
mistresses  by  presenting  them  with  five  or  six  of  the  heads 
of  their  enemies.  In  order  to  seize  their  victims  by  sur- 
prise, they  lie  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  cover  theinseives 
with  moss,  and  hold  branches  of  trees  in  their  haiids^ 
which  they  shake  in  a  manner  so  natural  that  they  have 
the  appearance  of  real  trees,  allow  the  enemy  to  pass^  as- 

•  Valentyn't  Map  of  the  GoTerament  of  Ambojiuu 

i-  Valentyn^B  Description  of  AmboyBS,  ch.  !!•  p.  35—70. 
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BOOK  sassinate  bim  hj  coining  up  behind  him,  and  cat  off  his 
^^'  head,  which  they  carry  off,  flying  with  great  rapidity.* 
""""■""  They  are  received  by  the  people  of  their  village  with  all 
the  honours  of  a  barbarous  triumph.  The  eyesight  of 
these  people  is  uncommonly  acute,  and  their  swiftness  is 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  chase  the  wild  hog  with  success. 
Rats  and  serpents  form  part  of  their  food.  They  never 
marry  more  than  one  wife,  and  are  strangers  to  the  disor- 
ders of  debauchery.  The  nation  is  governed  by  three 
princes,  and  occupies  the  whcie  interior  of  the  island.  A 
entirSl^-'  king  of  these  Alfoors  gave  a  very  singular  entertainment 
ment.  to  a  Dutch  preacher,  of  the  name  of  M.  Montanus.  After 
receiving  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  treat* 
ing  him  with  the  most  splendid  repast  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  could  afford,  the  prince  ordered  a  namber 
of  men  armed  with  swords  to  step  forward.  They  per- 
formed a  war  dance ;  and,  after  a  few  feats  of  this  sort, 
commenced  a  serious  fight;  their  swords  clashed,  blood 
flowed,  and  some  of  their  bodies  were  laid  dead  on  the 
ground.  The  peaceful  minister  of  religion,  shocked  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  entreated  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
^  It  is  nothing,''  was  the  reply,  **  they  are  my  slaves :  it 
is  only  the  death  of  a  few  dogs.  Happy  shall  I  be  if  this 
mark  of  my  high  respect  convinces  you  of  my  eager  desire 
to  please  you.''  This  was  equal  in  barbarity  to  the  ancient 
Roman  amusement  of  gladiators. 

Island  of  He  small  but  important  island  of  Amboyna,  on  the  south 
B  yn^  ^f  Ceram«  claims  our  particular  attention.  It  is  fifty-flve 
miles  long.  A  large  bay  divides  it  into  two  peninsolas,  giv- 
ing it  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  blunt  pair  of  compasses  w 
forceps,  or  the  bill  of  a  bird  half  opened.  When  lately  tak- 
en by  the  English,  it  was  found  to  contain  45,35£  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  ir,81d  were  Protestant  Christians,  and  tike 
rest  Mahometans,  excepting  a  small  number  of  Chinese 
and  savages.  It  is  occupied  by  mountains  of  moderate 
height,  principally  in  the  east  end,  where  the  two  peninsu- 

*  ValentyD,  Description  d'Amboine,  cb.  I  IT. 
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ks  meet.    Its  fields  are  watered  by  sereral  streams^  enliv-    book 
ened  by  numerous  hamlets,  and  embellished  by  valuable     ^^* 
cro)N9.    The  soil  of  the  plains  is  composed  of  a  reddish  clay,  -——"-' 
sometimes  black  and  sandy,  particularly  in  the  narrow  vad- 
leys.    Several  of  the  rocks  are  composed  of  a  brittle  slate, 
accompanied  with  very  hard  asbestos.    A  beautiful  fine- 
grained granite  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  hills.     At 
an  elevation  of  nearly  1000  feet,  are  found  calcareous  stones 
of  a  pure  white.* 

The  celebrated  Rumphius  has  given  a  flora  of  this  island,  Plants  and 
to  which  Labillardiere  has  subjoined  some  new  remarks.  ^^*"' 
The  clove  is  always  the  principal  plant  cultivated  in  it 
There  is  a  mall  quantity  of  coffee,  and  which  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  marshy  grounds  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sago  tree,  fromi4lbich  are 
obtained  sago,  wine,  sugar,  and  cordage.  Among  the  best 
fruits  may  be  mentioned  several  sorts  of  Utchif  such  as  the 
rambootaii  of  the  Malays,  (the  JSTephelium  /ajppaceum,)  se<- 
▼eral  species  of  bananOf  oranges,  guavas,  papaw  trees,  the 
beautiful  Lavrus  culilaban — ^the  ornament  of  the  shores— a 
tree  which  yields  by  distillation  an  aromatic  oil  which  is  in 
great  requestf  The  tallest  tree  of  the  forests  is  the  Ca* 
narium  commune.  The  EUocarpus  monogynuSf  though 
overtopped  and  shadowed  by  the  surrounding  trees,  is  €0<- 
Tered  with  elegantly  formed  flowers  down  to  its  lowest 
branches.  In  the  solitary  forests,  the  close  foliage  of  which 
scarcely  allows  the  light  of  the  sun  to  penetrate,  we  observe 
a  wonderful  vivacity  of  colours  in  some  parasitical  plants, 
formerly  referred  to  the  natural  order  of  OrchidesB,  and  now 
arranged  by  botanists  as  a  separate  order,  under  the  name 
of  Epidendraf  because  they  adhere  to  the  trunks  of  large 
trees.  In  places  less  crowded  with  exuberant  species,  we 
find  the  Cnssonia  thyrgifiara  arising  to  adorn  these  en-  , 
chanting  scenes  with  its  broad  palmate  leaves.  Among  the 
moat  common  trees  or  shrubs  we  may  take  notice  of  the 
henne,  which  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  in  Egypt,  Tur*    ' 

•  ](.abmBrd»rf ,  t.  H.  309^311,  ^.  t  Ibid.  II.  p.  335. 
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BOOK  key»  Arabia,  aud  all  the  eaRt,  that  of  staining  the  finiscers 
^^*  of  the  women ;  the  Chalcas  pentcidatOf  champac,  seTeral 
'  of  the  Uvariae  and  Arabian  jessamines,  which,  rising  up 
among  those  delightful  trees,  mingle  their  gentle  odoor 
with  the  other  delicious  perfumes.*  In  the  marshy  grounds, 
and  along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  we  find  such  aqoa* 
tics  as  the  Jusrima  tendla^  the  mangroves,  and  tiie 
Jicanthus  dioscoridis*  From  the  bastard  aloe  the  inha- 
bitants procure  a  flax  subservient  to  domestic  uses.  Seve- 
ral gardens  are  adorned  with  tlie  Chinese  boxwood,  form- 
ed into  beautiful  rows  along  the  walks.  JusHciss  and  va- 
rieg^ited  turnsoles  here  display  all  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers and  their  foliage.  On  the  sides  of  steep  sandstone 
rocks,  towering  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  grows  the 
Pandanttf'odoraHssimuSf  suspending  over  the  sea  its  large 
globular  fruit,  which,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  falls  down 
and  lies  thick  strewed  on  the  surface.  To  heighten  still 
more  the  beauty  of  these  delightful  places,  we  see  the  bril- 
liant red  flowers  of  the  Erythrina  corallodendrunLf  The 
sea  is  peopled  with  brilliant  shell-fish  and  other  singular 
species,  and  its  shores  are  covered  with  crabs  and  lobsters 
without  number. 
Towns.  I'be  city  of  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situ- 

ated at  the  south-west  extremity.  Its  regular  streets,  its 
canals,  and  its  bridges,  give  it  very  much  of  a  Dutch 
aspect.  The  citadel  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and,  next 
to  that  of  Batavia,  the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  • 

ifaaMnof  The  natives,  who  are  descended  from  the  same  stock 
tbt  iiatiT0t*  ^^1^  ^y^^  Malays  and  Javanese,  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  wearing  tight  vests  and  breeches.  They  are  fond  of  the 
bath,  and  rub  their  bo«lies  with  odoriferous  oils.  The  wo- 
men load  themselves  with  golden  bracelets,  of  an  endless 
diversity  of  forms,  and  adorned  with  crystals.  In  perso- 
nal charms,  in  elegance  of  manners,  heightened  by  the  lus- 
tre of  their  flowing  dress,  and  even  almost  in  complexion^ 

•  i:iRbillaTdi^re,  t.  II.  p.  299.  t  fdem,  t.  U.  p.  393, 
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they  make  sfune  approach  to  our   ideas  of  the  ancient    ^ook 
Greeks.     Their  dances  are  enlivened  with  songs,  which      ^^* 
are  frequently  descriptive  of  the  historical  events  of  their 
country.    These  songs  often  take  the  form  of  dialogues, 
like  the  ambcebeon  of  the  ancients.    An  Amboynese,  called 
Bidjali,  has  written  in  the  Malay  language  the  history  of 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  island.    But  several  of  its  ancient 
customs  have  been  abolished  by  the  strict  notions  of  the** 
Dutch  ministers.* 

Among  the  islands  adjoining  Ceram  and  A mboyna  we  Neighbour- 
must  notice  the  following :  Noossa  Laoot,  tlie  inhabitants '°* '•^"*'"' 
of  which*  in  1707,  were  still  cannibals,  and  valued  the  hu- 
man cheeks  and  palms  pf  the  hands  as  the  most  delicious 
morsels;!  Honimoa,  a  fertile  island,  containing  a  Dutch 
fort;  and   Oma,   which    abounds  with    thermal    springs. 
These  three  islands  are  to  the  east  of  Amboyna.    To  the 
east  of  Ceram  we  have  Manipa,  Kelang,  and  Bonoa,  which 
are  covered  with  cocoa  and  ebony  trees,  and  rice  fields. 
Bonoa  is  properly  a  circular  group  of  islands,  forming  a 
good  harbour  in  the  centre.    In  Manipa  there  is  a  foun-  Fountain 
tain  called  Ayer  Sampoo,  •^the  well  of  oaths,''  which  is  be-**^*****' 
lieved  to  give  tlie  itch  to  any  perjured  person  who  drinks 
ofit 

To  the  south-east  of  the  island  of  Amboyna,  is  a  small  BandA 
and  distinct  Yolcanic  group,  taking  the  name  of  Banda' 
from  the  leading  island,  which  is  also  called  Lantor.  *  The 
nutmeg  tree  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Nera,  Gonong,  Ay,  or 
Way,  and  Lantor  or  Lontor.  This  celebrated  species, 
which  >  delights  in  a  black  mould,  grows  also  amidst  tlie 
lavas  of  Gonong,  the  highest  of  all  the  islands,  its  summit 
being  1940  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  island  of  Poolo  Ay,  the  stones  of  mysterious  ori- 
gin, called  aerolites,  or  atmospheric  stones,  because  they  are 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  atmosphere,  frequently  make 
their  appearance.     The  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in 

*  Valentyn,  Amboyna,  p.  153, 124. 164,  (ic, 
+  Ibid,  p.  153,  164,  &r. 
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BOOK    the  Moluccas  may  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  wbkh 
^^'     assigns  to  theee  bodies  a  volcanic  origin. 


On  the  east  of  Banda  there  is  a  chain  of  islets,  extending 
from  the  east  point  of  Ceram  to  a  group  of  three  larger 
islands,  to  which  the  Dutch  give  the  name  of  ^  The  Keys.'' 
Tliese  are  near  the  eastern  termination  of  an  important 
chain  of  large  islands,  which,  from  Timor,  we  have  called 

T?mo^Un*  **^^^  ^^^^^  Timorian  Chain."    Taken  in  an  enlarged  view, 

Chaio.  this  chain  begins  with  Sumatra,  and  includes  Java  as  well 
as  all  those  islands,  large  and  small,  which  lie  between 
Java  and  Arroo,  forming  along  with  them  one  magnificent 
sweep ;  but,  as  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  derive  impor- 
tance and  peculiar  features  from  their  size  and  their  central 
situation  in  the  communication  between  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas,  we  have  already  considered  them  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Sunda  islands.  We  now,  in  an  order 
from  east  to  west,  take  a  view  of  the  numerous  islands 
forming  the  eastern  part  of  this  extended  line,  in  geolo« 
gical  structure  tley  belong  to  that  description  of  country 
which  is  called  by  geologists  the  secondary  formation^ 
being  distinguished  by  the  horizontal,  or  nearly  horiiBontaU 
position  of  its  strata,  while  Borneo  and  others  to  the  nortli 
consist  partly  of  primitive  rocks,  one  leading  character  of 
which  consists  in  a  comparatively  upright  position  of  their 
strata.  This  distinction  is  accompanied  with  another  im- 
portant difference,  that,  while  the  primary  strata  contain  tin 
and  gold  mines,  these  are  wanting  in  the  Timorian  chain. 

Wandir^^  The  most  easterly  islands  of  this  chain  are  the  Arroosb 
which  are  very  populous  and  very  fertile.  Tlieir  aiirfaoe 
is  low  and  covered  with  woods.  They  abound  in  all  the 
fruits  of  the  Moluccas.  They  contain  poultry  witboat 
number,  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  the  beautiful  lori. 
Among  their  quadrupeds  we  find  the  kangaroo,  which  is 
there  called  the  pilandoc* 

IV  Keyj.     r^Q  the  west  of  theso  are  the  Keys  already  mentioned, 

^'  Valeotyn,  p.  4^. 
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fertile  in  cocoat  lemon*  and  orange  trees,  and  pisanga,  and    book 
containing  a  nation  whose  complexion  and  dair  declare  them      ^^* 
to  belong  to  the  Malay  race.     Here  each  village  has  its  chief,  — — "^ 
its  temple,  and  its  idol.    l*he  inhabitants  sometimes  dispute 
and  war  about  their  different  rights  of  fishing.    They  im- 
merse the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  oil,  dry  them  before  a  flre^ 
and  keep  them  for  some  months  befoi*e  interment,  a  cus- 
tom which  reminds  us  of  the  islanders  of  Otaheite.    Weak 
and  badly  armed,  these  people  have  always  behaved  with 
mildness  and  hospitality  to  Europeans.    They  carry  on 
some  trade  with  the  Banda  islands.    Goats  and  pigs  are 
their  only  quadrupeds.* 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Keys  is  the  beautiful  island  of  Timor- 
Timor-Laot,  which,  with  that  of  Laarat,  forms  a  large  bay }  ^^°^ 
also  Baber,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  military  station ;  Da- 
ma,  where  there  are  harbours  and  a  volcano,  but  so  un- 
healthy a  climate  that  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  desert  it ; 
Moa  and  Lati,  which  supply  the  Banda  islands  with  excel- 
lent sheep. 

The  large  island  of  Timor  is  better  known.  Its  lime-  i;|*nd  of 
stone  mountains,  composed  of  sea-shells  at  elevations  of 
800  feet,  are  covered  with  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
At  every  turn  of  bay  or  promontory  we  are  presented  with 
some  new  prospect  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  charac- 
ter.! The  enthusiasm  of  navigators,  who  visited  it  imme- 
diately after  leaving  tlie  tiresome  shores  of  New  Holland, 
has  created  some  exaggeration  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
fertility  of  this  island.  Tet  it  contains  beautiful  euca-^.^^^^'^ 
igptui  >^nd  a  species  of  pine  which  might  be  well  adapted 
for  mast8.$  The  coffee  tree  has  succeeded  in  it;  cinna- 
non,  perhaps  also  cloves,  grow  in  the  interior.  The  stony 
aature  of  the  soil,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  surface  from 

*  Dutch  Report  of  1624,  quoted  by  Valentyn,  in  hie  Account  of  Banda, 

p.  40. 

'    t  Peron,  Voyage  aux  Torres  Australes,  cb«  8. 
X  Leichenault  de  Latour.    Anna]es  dee  Voyaget,  t.  XVI.  p.  380« 
I  M.  de  Rosily,  in  a  MS.  Memoir  read  to  the  Society  d^Emulation  of  the 

fsle  of  France » 
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BOOK    toonntains  and  ravinM,  leave  little  space  adapted  to  the 
^^*      cultiiratioii  of  rice;  and,  were  it  not  for  its  bananas,  its 


cocoas,  its  jack  trees,  e^enias,  and  other  fruit-bearing 
species,  Timor  could  not  maintain  its  scanty  population. 
Its  only  exports  are  sandal  wood,  the  salangan  swallow's 
nests,  and  bees  wax.*  The  bee  is  not  domesticated  here, 
nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  these  islands  or  of  Asia.  The 
honey  of  this  insect,  in  theae  equatorial  regions,  is  inferior 
In  flaTour  to  that  of  higher  latitudes ;  and,  as  the  plants 
are  in  flower  during  the  whole  year,  the  quantities  which 
they  lay  up  are  comparatiToIy  small,  so  that  the  honey  of 
Arabia  is  imported  to  the  Indian  islands  as  a  luxury.  But 
the  vegetation  supports  an  infinity  of  wild  bees,  affording 
an  abundant  supply  of  wax,  which  is  largely  exported  to 
Bengal  and  China.  The  largest  supply  is  obtained  from 
Timor  and  Floris.t 
The  water  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  sala- 

Ciimate.  brity.  The  hot  and  dry  season,  which  reigns  from.  May 
to  November,  is  succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain,  accompa- 
nied by  a  violent  north-west  wind,  lasting  from  November 

DiMasti.  to  March.  The  European  visitor  is  liable  to  fevers  of  a 
fatal  character,  from  the  slightest  irregularity  In  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  use  of  water,  of  baths,  or  of  fruits.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  to 
scurvy.  Another  disadvantage  of  this  island,  so  highly 
praised  by  M.  Peron,  is  the  want  of  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour.    Its  Dutch  masters  have,  in  the  south-west  end, 

'''^dhrtaad   ^^^  Concordia,  near  an  anchoring  ground  called  Coopang, 

&c.  from  a  town  of  that  name,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the 

midst  of  delightful  orchards;  which,  with  scarcely  any 
culture,  produce,  all  the  year  round,  abundance  of  the 
most  exquisite  fruits,  and  exhale  delicious  odours.  The 
mixed  European  race,  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  Malays  of 
this  island,  pass  their  time  in  voluptuous  inactivity,  de- 

*  Hogendorp^fl  Account  of  Timor,  translated  from  the  Dutch.    Annalet  des 
Voyaget,  t.  VI.  p.  281. 
t  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  III.  p.  438. 
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▼oMng  the  cares  and  labouni  of  life  on  their  slaves.*    The    book 
north-east  side  is  subjert  to  the   Portuguese,  who,  «fter      ^^* 
abandoning  the  Fort  of  Lifao,  have  now  a  fort  at  Didil,  a  '""^^ 
place  where  there  is  an  anchorage.    The  canton  of  Uiko- 
es8i»  on  the  north  coast,  is  possessed  by  a  Portuguese  co- 
lony, mixed  with  aboriginal  natives.f    The  native  chiefs 
of  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  are  independent,  and  reign 
over  tribas  of  negroes  similar  to  those  who  live  in  the  Ul- 
terior of  Borneo,  and  the  other    neighbouring    islands. 
Despotism,  superstition,  and  voluptuousness,  have  gene- Character 
rated  in  the  Timoreans  the  same  character  which  prevails  pi^.  ^  ^^ 
among  the  other  islanders  of  these  regions.    Some  of  the 
rajas  call  themselves  the  descendants  of  caimans,  or  croco* 
dUes,  tfnd  seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  that  illustrious 
descent.     It  has  been  supposed  that  not  less  than  forty 
languages  are  spoken  among  the  rude  and  scattered  popu- 
lation of  this  island.^    This  is  a  characteristic  by  which 
the  Oceanian  negroes  are  distinguished  from  the  Malay  or 
olive  race.    The  former,  never  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
-union  or  extensive  mutual  communication,  have  possessed 
insulated  languages  and  manners,  while  the  latter  exhibit, 
in  these  particulars,  proofs  of  the  ancient  unity  of  their 
nation. 

The  island  of  Samao,  on  the  south-west  of  Timor,  ra-  Neighbour- 
thcr  barren,  though  covered  with  trees,  affords  a  shelter  to  '°^  "**'^»* 
vessels  driven  from  the  anchorage  of  Coopang,  during  the 
north-west  monsoon.  The  island  of  Kambing  exhibits  a 
curiosity  in  physical  geography,  in  the  bubbling  up  of  sul- 
phurous waters,  like  those  in  some  parts  of  Italy .$  The 
ialand  of  Rotti,  beyond  Samao,  is  both  larger  and  more 
fertile,  and  supplies  the  Dutch  with  rice  and  jaggarit  or 
palm  sugar.    Cook  says  that  the  sugar  cane  grows  here. 

*  Leschenault  rle  Latour,  Description  de  Coupang,  Annalef  des  Voyages,  t. 
XVI.  p.  287. 

t  Hogendorp,  loc.  cit.  p.  279. 

%  Crawford*!  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  II.  p.  79, 

f  Hogeadorp,  loc.  cit.  p.  312. 
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BMK   Tbe  inhabitantst  better  made»  and  stronger  than  tiie  Tinio- 
^^*     rianSy  refuse  both  the  government  and  the  religion  of  Earn* 
'  peans;  thej  are  said  to  lead  lirentiouR  lives,  and  to  indulge 

in  tbe  iBost  depraved  inclinations.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
little  island  of  Dao  are  all  goldsmiths. 
TheSavoo  Savoo  is  the  name  of  two  small  islands  to  the  west  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  very  populous,  yet  export  a 
large  quantity  of  rice.  Their  astonishing  fertility  mattes 
them  productive  under  the  most  protracted  droughts. 
The  men  pluck  out  their  beards,  and,  in  the  figures  with 
which  their  bodies  are  marked,  preserve  some  traces  of 
tattooing.* 
Sandal-  ^^^  large  island  called,  from  its  produce,  ^Sandal- 
wood if.  vood  island,''  in  Dutch,  Sandal  Bosche,  has,  in  th<  Malay 
language,  the  name  of  Poolo  Tchinnana,  which  has  the 
same  importf  But  that  valuable  article  is  exported  from 
it  only  in  small  quantity ;  some  suppose  that  the  natives 
are  unwilling  to  cut  down  the  trees,  believing  that  they 
are  the  present  abodes  of  the  souls  of  their  ancestors.^ 
Cotton,  buffaloes,  horses,  poultry,  and  pheasants,  abound 
in  this  island,  which  is  very  steep  on  the  south  side.  At 
present  it  is  nearly  independent  of  foreign  influence.  Ac- 
cording to  some  late  authors,  the  true  name  of  the  island  is 
Sumba. 

The  chain  of  islands  to  the  west  of  Timor  is  double. 
We  have  followed  the  southern  links,  and  are  now  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  northern,  ^liich  are,  in  general,  larger  and 
closer  together.  Leaving  the  north  side  of  Timor,  we 
count  four  islands  in  a  westerly  direction^  called  Omba, 
PoAtar,  Lombet,  and  Sabrao;  but  we  know  little  more 
about  them  than  their  names.  The  last  of  them,  Sabrao^ 
Boior  is-  ^^  ^^S^^*  picturesque,  and  full  of  villages.^  Solor  island 
land.        is  much  better  known.    The  Dutch,  who  have  a  fort  in  it 

*  Cook^f  First  Voyage,  book  HI.  cb.  9. 
t  Valentyn^fl  Map  of  the  Islands  of  Timor,  &c. 
%  Hogendorp's  Account  of  Timor,  loc.  cit.  p.  322, 
^  Valentyn,  Bandy,  p,  120. 
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CftHed  Frederic-Henry,  think  well  of  the  courage  of  the   book 
Solorians  as  seamen,  and  keep  a  number  of  them  in  their     ^^* 
employment.    The  whale  fishery  famishes  these  islanders 
witii  oil  and  ambergris;  articles  which,  together  with  bees 
wax,  form  their  principal  exports.* 

The  island  of  Floris,  or  of  Ende,  is  nearly  as  large  as  itUnd  of 
Timor;  but,  as  the  only  European  establishment  on  it,  ^'"* 
that  of  Larantooka,  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  but  slender.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
The  Macassars  come  to  it  for  slaves,  oil  of  cocoa,  tortoise- 
shell,  wood,  and  wild  cinnamon,  though  this  last  is  prohi- 
bited by  the  Dutch.f  In  this  island,  as  in  Timor,  there  is 
a  great  multiplicity  of  local  languages. 

The  large  island  situated  to  the  west  of  Floris,  and  se-iiiand  of 
parated  from  it  by  the  strait  of  Sapy,  takes  indifferently  o"2|'^J['*' 
the  name  of  Bima,  or  Sumbawa.     These  are  properly 
the  names  of  two  different  kingdoms,  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, one  at  the  east,  and  the  other  at  the  west  end.    The 
Portuguese  call  it  Combava.    All  the  princes  of  the  is- 
land, six  in  number,  have  in  one  confederate  body  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  Company,  by  which  the 
latter  has  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  but  the  treaty  is 
not  rigorously  enforced.    The  exports  are  rice,  eadjang, 
or  ground  pistachio  nuts,  sapan  wood,:^  wax,  and  horse8.$ 
Mr.  Crawford  remarks  that,  though  the  size  of  this  island  JJf ^*'^ 
is  considerable,  there  are  only  five  languages  in  it.    As  wegjages. 
proceed  westward  civilization  is  more  advanced,  and  the 
languages  fewer  in   number,    in  the  civilized  portion  of 
Celebes,  there  are  not  more  than  four;  six  in  Sumatra; 
and  only  two  in  Java.||    Sumbawa  is  a  pretty  large  town. 
The   kingdom  of  this  name  formerly  included  the  island  Umbok. 
of  Lombok,  now  connected  with  Bali.    Its  true  name  is 
Salanparang.    It  is  rich  in  sapan  wood. 

*  Hogendorp,  loc.  cit.  p.  320.     t  Radermacher,  Descript.  da  Celebes,  p.  232. 

%  Radermacher,  Celebes,  p.  253 — 256. 

%  Valentyn,  Macassar,  p.  141.  (vol.  IV.) 

II  Grawford*8  Hist,  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  vol.  II.  p.  80. 
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BOOK       We  have  now  made  the  interesting  tour  of  the  Molac- 
^^*      casy  or  Spice  islands,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  tenn, 
-^^  returning  to  the  island  ol  Bali,  which  was  described  under 

sea.  the  head  of  the  Sunda  islands,  being  a  dependence  of  Ja- 

va. We  have  some  reroaiiis  to  make  on  the  Molucca  sea. 
Like  all  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  under  and  near 
the  equator,  it  is  full  of  zoophytes,  contains  many  coral 
•reefs,  and  is  subject  to  permanent  periodic  winds.  It  re- 
sembles the  neighbouring  seas  in  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  volcanoes,  which  occasionally  produce  changes  in 
White  the  form  of  its  bed.  One  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  sea, 
is  the  periodical  appearance  of  a  current  of  opake  white 
water,  like  milk,  which,  from  June  till  August  or  Septem- 
ber, covers  the  surface  of  the  basin  in  which  the  Banda 
islands  are  situated.  It  is  first  seen  about  the  Keys  and 
Timor-Laot,  then  extends  north  to  the  shores  of  Amboyna 
and  Ceram,  and  west  to  those  of  Timor  and  Ombai,  los- 
ing itself  between  Floris  and  Celebes.  During  the  night 
it  is  somewhat  luminous,  which  makes  the  eye  confound 
it  with  the  horizon.  It  is  dangerous  for  vessels,  for  the 
sea  seems  to  undergo  an  inward  boiling  agitation^  where- 
ever  it  passes.  During  its  prevalence  the  fish  disappear.* 
This  white  water  seems  to  come  from  the  shores  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

*  Valtntyn,  Banda. 
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Tabu  of  Geographical  Positions  in  J^nnih-wtstem  Oceanica; 
or  the  Sunday  FlUHppinef  and  Molucca,  islands. 
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Places. 

UUtude. 

Long.  Ea{>t 
from  Loo't. 

Authorities. 

SUHATRA. 

deK.iDJii.«» 

di«.iiiiD.iee. 

Acbeeo    .     .    •    . 

622    ON 

U5  41   \5 

Mannerillette. 

Beneooleo    .    .     . 

13  49  16  8. 

102  10  45 

Connaiss.  des  Temi. 

Fort  of  Palembang 

2  40    Ob. 

103  23  16  Balavian  Memoirs.   I 

Nassaa  Ulaod, 

Dorthero  point  . 

2  18    OS. 

Crisp    Asiat.  Re- 
searches. 

Do.  loathero  point 

3  16    OS. 

Idem. 

Island  of  Lucipara 

(in  Banca  Strait^ 

3  10  458. 

106  17  4.'^  ManneTillette.         1 

Mount    Monopin 

(in  Banca  Inland) 

2    3    08. 

105  22  45 

Idem. 

Ga^par   hiand    (in 

the    strait     be- 

tween Banca  and 

Billiton. 

2  21    OS. 

107    5  15 

Marchand.  Fleurieo. 

Jata* 

Prince's  Island  (in 

the  Siinda  Strait) 

6  36  15  8. 

105  15  15 

Manoeyillette. 

Island  of  Craeatoa 

(ibid  )  .     .    .     . 

6    6    0 

105  36  15  Idem. 

Bat  aria  .    • 

6  10  338. 

107    7  45  Batavian  Memoirs. 

Idrm 

6  12    OS 

106  54    1  Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

Snratiaja     •    •    . 

7  14  23S. 

112  41  28 

Rossel. 

Borneo. 

> 

' 

Banjermassing 

2  40    OS. 

BaUvian  Memoirs. 

Island    of    Balam- 

bangan      ... 

7  30    ON. 

117    5  15Dalr3rmple. 

Philippines. 

Manilla    .... 

14  36    81V. 

120  52  15  Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

Cape  St.  Angustiae 
Sooloo  island    .    . 

6  12    ON. 

126  10  16;idem. 

5  56    ON. 

121    2  15 

Dalrymple. 

Moluccas. 

Fort  Victoria  (Am- 

bojna)      .    .    . 
Cajeli  (Booro) 

3  41  41  9. 

128    7  20 

RoRsel. 

3  22  33  8. 

127    2  49 

Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

Tioior,  north  point 

8  28    08. 

125  22  15 

Rossel. 

Ibid   FortLefas    . 

9  12  15  8. 

124  10  15 

Idem. 

ISalajer  island 

5  45    OS. 

120  25  15lidem.                        | 
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JWu;  Holland  and  its  Dependencies. 

BOOK        From  the  archipelago  of  north-western  Oceanica*  where 
xvi.     the  Moluccas  raise  their  spicy  heads,  we  proceed  bj  a  shoK 

— —  interral  to  the  Great  Oceanic  land,  which  the  Dutch  navi- 
gators have  named  New  Holland.  These  were  the  first 
who  procured  for  us  any  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  though 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  had  landed  on  its  shores  a 
century  before.  In  no  part  has  this  immense  island  pre- 
sented any  aqueous  opening  by  which  the  interior  can  be 
explored  by  navigators ;  no  deep  creeks,  or  large  navigable 
rivers.  Hence  all  our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  ex- 
tensive country  reduces  itself  to  a  series  of  observations  on 
its  coasts,  and  even  these  labour  under  interruptions. 

New  South  New  Soutli  Wales,  or  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland, 
begins  at  Cape  York,  the  point  at  which  it  comes  nearest 
to  New  Guinea,  in  10i°  of  south  latitude,  and  ends  at 
Hickes's  point,  about  38  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  so  that 
this  coast  is  1870  miles  in  length.  The  claims  of  the  Eng- 
lish have  DO  fixed  boundaries ;  they  seem  desirous  to  con- 
found the  whole  of  New  Holland  under  the  modem  name 
which  they  have  given  to  the  east  coast,  which  was  minute- 
ly explored  by  Captain  Cook.    It  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
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however^  that  the  French  geographers  had,  from  a  compa-    book 
rison  of  the  tracks  navigated  by  Abel  Tasman,  previously     ^^''^'* 
concladed  on  the  existence  and  direction  of   this  coast 
itself. 

A  chain  of  mountains  seems  to  run  in  a  direction  paral-  ^^^^^  ?^ 
lel  to  this  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  500  to  800  miles. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  a  passage  has  any  where  been  found 
across  that  chain.  The  coast  itself  is  high,  but  not  moun- 
tainous; and  is  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  gigantic  size. 
Towards  the  south-east,  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
coppice:  much  also  is  occupied  with  marshes*  About 
Botany  Bay  the  soil  is  black,  rich,  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive in  plants :  from  this  last  circumstance  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  which  it  bears.  The  north-east  part  seems 
lower.  The  coast  is  covered  with  mangroves,  and  skirted 
by  an  immense  line  of  reefs,  rocks,  and  islets :  but  in  eve- 
ry part  of  it  a  mountain  chain,  lying  north  and  south, 
bounds  the  horizon ;  and,  though  it  is  lower  than  the  limit  ^^^  «f 
of  perpetual  snow,  its  numerous  terraces,  resembling  those  taint, 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  Mount  Atlas,  long  prov- 
ed insurmountable  to  the  keen  and  enterprising  curiosity 
of  Europeans.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson^ 
the  first  terraces  begin  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast.  Several  expeditions,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  chain,  proved  unsuccessful.*  Wil- 
son proceeded  140  miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  along 
an  extensive  table  land,  and  broad  valleys-f  A  pas- 
sage was,  however,  at  last  discovered  in  1814,  and  a  road 
is  now  opened  from  Fort  Jackson  of  a  tolerable  easy  as- 
cent; but  the  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  the 
westward  is  steep  and  rugged.  Beyond  these  hills  a  large 
extent  of  arable  and  habitable  country  has  been  discover- 
ed ;  and  some  large  rivers,  which,  so  far  as  has  been  hi- 
therto found,  seem  to  terminate  in  one  or  more  extensive 
morasses.    The  elevation  of  Mount   York,  the   highest 

*  l%oo,  Voyage  auz  Tenes  Australes^  I.  390. 
t  Gollios's  Account,  &c.  vol.  II.  p,  89. 
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BOOK    point  in  tins  quarter,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  only  3200 
i*^'i*     feet*    Their  breath  is  fifty-eight  miles. 
;  These  mountains  are  very  rocky ;  but  granite,  the  cha- 

stituenr"'  racteristic  of  primitive  mountains,  has  not  been  found  as 
parts.  Qne  Qf  the[p  constituents.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sand- 
stone and  qdartz ;  but  in  the  fiat  country,  to  the  ¥^est  of 
the  mountains,  granite  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  the 
only  sort  of  stone  to  be  met  with  for  200  miles.  Limestone 
is  found  in  some  parts,  and  Wilson  saw  an  enormous  block 
of  rock  salt.  The  promontories  are  in  several  places  faced 
with  columns  of  basalt.  In  Howe's  Island  .these  are  high 
enough  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  The 
specimens  of  granite,  mica,  and  rock  crystal,  which  have 
been  brought  from  New  Holland  by  M.  Bailly,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  collection  of  the  Council  of  the  Mines  at  Pa- 
ris, are  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  None  of  the  precious 
metals  have  hitherto  been  seen^  but  strata  of  a  more  use- 
ful mineral,  coal,  have  been  found  to  the  north  of  Fort 
Jackson,  at  a  place  called,  from  that  circunistanc^  New- 
castle. 
RWeri.  None  of  the  rivers  discovered  on  this  coast  have  the  ap- 

pearance of  a  long  course.  Near  to  Glasshouse  Bay,  Cap- 
tain Flinders  found  the  mouth  of  a  wide  river.f  Endea- 
vour river,  farther  to  the  north,  is  quite  insignificant. 
Hawkesbury  river  waters,  and  sometimes  inundates  the 
English  colony.  Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  two  rivers 
have  been  found :  one  called  Lachlan  river,  running  a  lit- 
tle to  the  south  of  west,  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ozley 
in  1817  as  far  as  500  miles  west  from  Sydney  and  withla 
150  of  Cape  Bernouilli,  on  the  west  coast;  and  another, 
called  Macquarrie  river,  which  has  been  followed  to  SO* 
IV  of  south  latitude,  and  147^  10'  of  east  longitude.  Both 
are  found  to  terminate  in  marshes  or  shallow  lakes*  It  is 
most  probable  that  they  never  reach  the  sea,  and  that  ul- 
timately their  water  is  entirely  dissipated  by  evaporation 

*  Wentworlh's  Description  of  New  South  Wales,  2(1  edition,  p.  82. 

*  Collini,  vol.  II.  p.  247. 
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from  an  extended  surface,  consisting  partly  of  a  lake  and  book 
partly  of  a  morass*  Some  of  tlie  natives  previously  gave  ^^^' 
an  account  of  an  immense  inland  lake,  the  borders  of 
which  were  inhabited  by  white  men ;  but  that  account  was 
pure  fabrication.  The  country  has  been  found  uninhabited ; 
and,  from  the  wildness  and  inutility  of  its  vegetation  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  mountains,  and  its  evident  liabi- 
lity to  extensive  inundations,  is  uninhabitable.  In  a  west- 
erly direction  from  these  terminations  of  the  rivers,  no  ele- 
vated grounds  have  been  seen  by  the  expeditions  of  discove- 
ry, so  that  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond  the  humid  flats 
remains  unknown.^ 

Lying  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  New  Holland  has  Climate 
seasons  corresponding  to  those  of  the  south  of  Africa  and  "m.***" 
America,  being  the  reverse  of  those  of  Europe ;  its  sum- 
mer corresponds  to  our  winter,  and  its  spring  to  our  au- 
tumn. The  heat  of  December  rises  to  112"  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  forests  and  the  grass  have  been  known  sponta- 
neously to  take  fire.t  The  north-west  wind,  like  the  fe/iatn- 
seen  of  Egypt,  scorches  the  soil,  and  reduces  it  to  a  light 
dust:^  Violent  rains  often  fall  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  cause 
a  sudden  rise  of  the  rivers,  and  their  waters,  prodigiously 
augmented,  deposit  a  fertilizing  mud.$  The  crops  have 
sometimes  been  devastated  by  hail  of  enormous  size ;  some 
stones  are  said  to  have  been  found  eight  inches  long.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  the  climate  is  very  healthy, 
and  very  favourable  to  population.|| 

The  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales  presents  two  gum  Vegetatioiu 
species,  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera^  and  the  xanthorrlisea, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  New  Holland. 
Acajou  is  exported  from  it,  and  large  trees  have  been  dis- 
covered, resembling  pines  and  oaks.  Some  of  the  wood 
of  the  forests  is  said  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  purposes  of 
carpentry.  Perhaps  the  interior  may  display  a  vegetation 
diflferent  from  that  of  the  coasts.    Nature  has  been  spar- 

•  Wentworth's  Description  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  p.  88 — 123.  (3d  editioD.) 
t  Collins,  II.  p.  72—199. 1.  153.  f  Peron,  tome  L  p.  418. 

6  Collins,  II.  p.  199.  i^c.  ||  Hunter  on  the  Origin,  &c.  p.  375. 
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BOOK    ing  of  indigenous  alimentary  plants  in  ibis  country.    Some 
^^''     bad  gramineous  species^  arum  roots,  the  sago  palm^  tbe 
"7!  cabbage  palm,  and  a  species  of  wild  pisang,  are  the  only 

plant!.  ^  native  vegetables  that  furnish  food  for  man.  The  JSu^o- 
lypttis  piperita  produces  an  oil  which  is  found  a  good  re- 
medy in  colic.'*'  Wheats  maize,  oats,  and  rye^  are  all  cul- 
tivated, the  two  former  in  largest  quantity.  Those  parts 
in  wliich  different  trials  have  been  made  have  rather  too 
warm  a  climate  for  common  barley  and  oats,  though  these 
grains  have  been  found  to  succeed  tolerably  well  on  the 
poorer  soils.  The  skinless  barley  or  Siberian  wheats  ar« 
rives  at  great  perfection*!  Potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots^ 
parsnips,  turnips,  pease,  heans^  onions,  and  all  the  vege- 
tables grown  in  England,  are  produced  in  the  English  colo- 
ny. The  same  locality  is  now  famed  for  the  goodness  and 
variety  of  its  fruits ;  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  oranges^ 
lemons,  guavas,  loquets,  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds,  grapes, 
pears,  pomegranatesf,  and  melons^  attain  the  highest  matn- 
rity  in  the  open  air;  and  the  pine-apple  may  be  reared  with 
a  common  forcing  glass.  The  peach  is  the.  most  abundant 
and  the  most  useful  of  the  fruits.  It  is  given,  aa  in  Ameri* 
ca,  for  feeding  the  hogs,  and  is  fermented  into  cyder.^  From 
the  great  extent  of  terrestrial  latitude  through  which  this 
country  passes,  we  must  conclude  that  those  parts  which  He 
nearer  the  tropic  and  the  equator  are  capable  of  yielding 
products  suited  to  the  torrid  zone,  as  soon  as  fair  experi- 
inents  are  made ;  and  that  those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  a  higher  southern  latitude,  will  exhibit  the  vegetation 
of  colder  countries.  Accordingly  the  island  of  Van  Diemm 
has  been  found  to  produce  apples,  gooseberries,  and  some 
other  fruits,  in  greater  perfection  than  the  colonial  settle- 
ment of  Port  Jackson. 
Animals.  Ot  the  quadrupeds  of  New  South  Wales,  the  lai^gest  is 
the  kangaroo,  which  is  sometimes  six  feet  long,  and  can 

•  Wentworth,  p.  124— 12S. 

t  White's  Voyage  to  Now  South  Wales,  p.  226. 

t  Wentworth,  p.  127—129. 
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kill  a  dog  with  a  stroke  of  its  tail.  Some  of  them  have  a  book 
degree  of  elegance  in  their  form.^  There  is  also  the  kan-  ^^'' 
garoo-rat,  or  potoroo,  which  is  no  larger  than  a  common 
rat.  The  phascatomys,  a  species  of  opossum,  called  the 
wombat  by  the  natives,  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  bear.  These  animals,  with  the  flying  squirrel,!  and 
some  others,  are  examples  of  the  tendency  of  the  quadru- 
ped races  of  this  country  to  the  nature  of  the  didelphis, 
or  opossum,  by  having  a  pouch  under  the  belly.  The  to- 
ehffglo8$us  resembles  the  African  hedge-hog  in  figure,  and 
the  American  ant-eater  in  its  habits.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  wolves  are  found  in  this  country.  The  na- 
tive dogs  are  a  sort  of  wolves,  or  jackals ;  they  do  not 
bark;  some  of  them  are  very  handsome,  but  they  are  not 
tameable,  and  are  destructive  to  flocks. 

The  omitharinchus  of  this  country,  is  a  singular  ani- ^^'jj***^""- 
mal,  nature  having  in  its  structure  departed  from  her  usu- 
al laws.  It  is  a  quadruped  with  its  jaw  prolonged  so  as 
to  form  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  and  its  feet  lyebbed  like 
tiiose  of  that  bird.  No  appearance  of  breasts  has  been 
found  in  the  female,  which  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  ovi- 
parous. In  its  internal  structure  it  has  some  characters 
approaching  to  those  of  the  seal,  and  some  to  those  of  the 
reptile  tribes,  whose  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  parent  Externally  viewed,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  seal  and  flie  class  of 
birds.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  long,^  and  lives  in  fresh 
water  lakes. 

Birds  are  Exceedingly  abundant,  and  of  numerous  spe-  Birds. 
cies.  Among  those  which  resemble  the  birds  of  Asia, 
are  the  brown  eagle,  several  kinds  of  falcons,  many  beau- 
tiful paroquets,  rooks,  crows,  a  large  species  of  martin- 
fisher;  there  are  also  bustards,  partridges,  and  pigeons. 
This  country  has  birds  peculiar  to  itself.    The  largest 

«  P^ron'8  Atlas,  tab.  XXVII. 

t  White's  Voyage.    Zimmerman,  AustraUtn,  I.  891. 

%  Blumenbacb,  Abbildung  naturhis.  gegenstocnde,  cah,  5.  No.  41. 
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BOOK  of  them  is  a  new  species  of  cassowary  called  tbe  emay 
lYi.  ^hich  we  are  told  is  seven  feet  long,  and  its  flesh  tastes 
"  like  beef.  It  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  cas- 
sowary of  the  Moluccas  and  the  American  toucan.*  Hie 
Moenura  superba  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  the  casso- 
wary is  for  size.  This  bird  has  much  the  air  of  the  phea- 
sant and  the  peacock,  i^ith  a  tail  formed  like  a  lyre,  glit- 
tering with  orange  and  silver  white*!  Among  aquatic 
birds  are  found  the  heron,  a  kind  of  ibis  or  curlew,  and 
pelicans  of  gigantic  size.    There  are  also  some  peculiar 

Black  species  of  the  duck  and  swan  kind.  The  black  swan  is  an 
uncommon  production  of  this  continent.  In  size  it  ex- 
ceeds the  common  white  swan.  Its  beak  is  a  rich  scariet, 
with  a  yellow  point.  All  its  plumage  is  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful black,  except  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers,  which 
are  white.  The  eyes  are  black,  and  the  feet  dark  brown. 
It  is  found  on  the  Hawkesbury  river,  and  other  fresh  wa- 
ters near  Broken  Bay.  In  its  motions  it  has  all  the  grace-, 
fulness  of  the  white  species.  This  bird  was  first  discover- 
ed by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Ylaming,  on  the  banks  of  Swan 
river,  in  D'Endracht's  Land.:^ 

Amphibia.  Green  turtles  abound  about  Norfolk  island  and  Howe's 
island.  They  also  make  their  appearance  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland.  There  are  a  great  many  lizards  and  ser- 
pents. The  blue  crab  is  an  animal  of  uncommon  beauty. 
The  butterflies  are  splendidly  diversified. 

Fiib.  Among  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  dolphins  and  porpoises. 

There  is  also  a  singular  fish  which,  when  left  uncovered 
by  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  leaps  about  like  the  grasshopper 
by  means  of  strong  fins.$  Thus,  in  these  regions  we  find 
that,  while  nature  has  confounded  birds  with  quadrupeds, 
she  has  in  some  measure  allowed  the  fish  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  The  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  have 
a  more  extensive  range  in  proportion  to  the  degradation 

*  Zimmerman,  Australien,  p,  884.  t  Collins,  II.  p.  87, 
%  Valentyn,  Description  de  Banda,  vol.  IV. 

♦  G.  Forster^s  Opusculn,  p.  255,  (German^) 
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of  the  Iiuman  intellect  in  the  same  regions.  The  activity  book 
of  the  inferior  creation  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  hu-  ^^^' 
man  indolence  and  indifference. 

New  South  Wales  seems  to  offer  at  least  three  native  inhnbi- 
varieties  of  inhabitants,  all  belonging  to  the  race  of  Ocean- 
ian negroes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasshouse  Bay, 
the  savages  have  large  heads,  which  in  shape  resemble 
fhose  of  the  ourang-outang.  Their  very  limited  intellects, 
their  hairy  bodies,  and  habitual  agility  in  climbing  trees, 
seem  to  bring  them  near  the  monkey  character.*  To  the 
south-west  of  the  English  colony,  tribes  have  been  found 
which  speak  a  distinct  language,  and  have  hardier  consti- 
tutions than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  colony. 
The  latter  are  the  only  race  that  is  well  known  to  us. 
Perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  has  made  less  progress  to- 
wards civilization.  They  are  simply  divided  into  families 
or  tribes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  adding  tlie 
syllable  gal  to  the  name  of  its  place  of  residence.  The 
south  shore  at  Botany  Bay  is  called  Gweaf  and  the  tribe 
that  lives  in  it  Owea-goL  The  features,  of  the  women  are  Deicriptoa 
not  altogether  unpleasant  A  black  thick  beard,  and  pie-  G^J.,aL 
ces  of  bone  stuck  in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  give  the 
men  a  disgusting  appearance,  and  the  fetid  odour  of  their 
bodies,  from  the  fish  oil  with'  which  they  habitually  anoint 
ihemselves,  to  obviate  the  supposed  no:(ious  agency  of  the 
air,  and  the  bites  of  mnsquitoes.  They  paint  themselves 
with  white  or  red  figures.  The  women  are  distinguished 
by  the  want  of  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  This  practice  of  amputation,  together  with  that  of 
extracting  one  or  two  teeth  of  the  boys  at  an  early  period, 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
uring them  to  suffer  pain  with  fortitude.  Their  eye-sight, 
is  uncommonly  acute.  Some  of  them  are  almost  as  black  " 
in  complexion  as  the  African  negroes ;  others  are  copper- 
coloured  :  their  hair  is  generally  long,  and  not  woolly  like 
that  of  the  Africans.    There  must,  however,  be  except 

•  Collins,  I.  554. 
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tioBS  to  this  rule^  if  the  print  of  a  native^  called  Cobarnn 
^^^     Wbgyt  given  by  Mr.  Dixon,  is  correct,  which  we  have  no 
-  reason  to  doubt.*    They  have  flattened  or  aquiline  noses, 

I  wide  nostrils,  hollow  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  thick  lipsrlarg- 

er  mouths  than  any  other  people,  and  white  regular  teeth. 
Their  arms,  legs^  and  thighs,  are  extremely  lean,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  indifferent  quality  of  their  diet  Those 
on  the  sea-coast  live  on  fish :  a  few  live  in  the  woods  on 
such  animals  as  they  can  catch,  and  climb  the  trees  to  eat 
the  honey  contained  in  them,  or  to  catch  flying  squirrels 
Pweiiings.  and  opossums*!  Their  huts  are  rudely  constructed  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  the  shape  of  kilns.  The  fire  is  placed  at 
the  entrance,  and  the  interior  is  full  of  smoke  and  dirt 
There  they  sleep  promiscuously,  in  so  far  as  their  hostili- 
ties and  frequent  assassinations  will  allow.  It  is  only  in 
the  fabrication  and  use  of  their  weapons  that  we  perceive 
any  proofs  of  intelligence.  With  the  aid  of  a  wooden  rest 
they  throw  their  javelins  with  such  dexterity  as  to  be 
sometimes  formidable  to  Europeans.  They  kill  fish  wifli 
a  kind  of  fork.  The  women  also  fish  with  lines  made  of 
the  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  and  hooks  made  of  the  shell 
of  the  pearl  oyster,  filed  to  tiie  requisite  form  with  a  stone. 
Some  of  them  catch  kangaroos  in  snares.  Caterpillars  and 
worms  also  constitute  part  of  their  food.  Their  canoes 
are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  fixed  on  wooden  frames. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  brutality  of  these  tribes  in  their 
Coartthip  treatment  of  the  weaker  sex.  In  order  to  obtain  a  woman 
ml  mar-  in  marriage,  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  her  in  some  plaoe  of 
"** '  retreat,  knocks  her  down  with  a  bludgeon  or  wooden 
sword ;  and,  while  she  is  yet  besmeared  with  bloodf  takes 
her  to  his  own  home,  where  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  com- 
pleted in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  ho  described.  Poly- 
gamy is  very  generally  practised.  Both  sexes  go  nakcd> 
and  have  no  feelings  of  shame.    One  tribe,  which  is  stroni^ 

*  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Edinburgh,  1832.    See  the 
frontiepiece. 
t  Collins*  Account  of  Botany  Bay,  pa$sim. 
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and  BumeroaSy  maintains  the  singular  priyilege  of  extract-  book 
ing  a  tooth  from  all  the  youths  belonging  to  another  $  this  ^^^ 
being  the  only  mark  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  — — 
homage  on  the  other.  This  tribute  of  the  teeth  is  exact- 
ed every  four  years,  and  is  represented,  in  a  number  of 
engravings  published  by  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  singular  feature 
of  savage  life.  In  some  parts  of  these  plates  we  see  the 
figure  and  character  of  man  degraded  by  being  placed  on 
all  four,  and  furnished  with  an  artificial  tail,  as  if  the  dog 
or  the  kangaroo  were  his  superior.  In  other  parts,  the 
custom  now  mentioned  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  initiation  to 
physical  pain  and  the  hardships  of  war.*  They  have  very  Supersu- 
faint  notions  of  a  future  state,  believing  that  at  death  they  ^^^^'^ 
ahalleither  roam  through  the  regions  of  the  air  like  cuckatoos^ 
or  return  to  the  clouds  from  which  they  originally  cam^-^ 
a  strange  notion,  common  to  them  with  the  Alfoors  in  the 
island  of  Ceram.  These  poor  savages  are  also  enslaved 
by  superstition;  believing  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  ghosts. 
The  latter  may  probably  owe  their  rise  to  the  disturbed 
sleep  and  the  habitual  terrors  of  their  miserable  lives. 
They  employ  charms  against  thunder  and  lightning;  and 
pretend  to  foresee  future  events  by  the  meteors  called 
Ealling  stars.  When  children  die,  they  bury  them;  but 
the  bodies  of  warriors  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life  are 
burned :  and  their  graves  are  distinguished  by  rude  monu- 
ments. If  a  woman  dies  while  suckling  an  infant,  the  lat- 
ter is  buried  alive  in  its  mother's  grave.f  Tet  these  bar- 
barians are  seen  crying  over  the  grave  of  a  child  or  a 
friend.  Their  eyes,  humanized  by  the  tears  of  affection,  Languacet 
are  then  turned  up  to  heaven.  They  show  some  respect  for 
old  men,  and  do  not  labour  under  that  irresistible  propen* 
dty  to  theft  which  characterizes  the  islanders  of  Polynesia. 
Mr.  Collins  has  given  us  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage. It  is  bold,  harmonious  and  expressive,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  any  other  known  language.  But  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  the  languages  seem  to  differ  as 

•  Collins,  vol.  I.  p.  567—581.  t  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  607. 
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BOOK    much  from  one  another  as  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
i«Ti*    world. 


EvousH  England  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  disposing  of 
CoLovT.  1^^  y^^  subjects  in  a  manner  both  philanthropic  and  poli- 
ticy  by  transporting  them  to  certain  distant  countries  which 
they  employ  them  in  cultivating  and  peopling.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  banks  of  the  Fotowmak  and  Dela- 
ware first  received  a  civilized  population.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  American  war,  there  was  some  hesitation  in  the 
choice  of  a  country  to  which  criminals  should  be  sent,  who 
had  received  a  sentence  of  banishment.  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  was  first  employed  in  examining  for  this  purpose  the 
coast  of  Cafiraria,  between  Negro  Cape  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  but,  on  the  representations  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  New  South  Wales  obtained  the  preference.  Here 
the  first  vessel,  laden  with  colonists,  arrived  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1788.  The  first  place  of  settlement  was  Bo- 
tany Bay ;  but,  this  not  having  answered  the  expectations 
formed.  Governor  Phillips  determined  on  removing  the 
colony  to  a  place  twelve  miles  to  the  north,  called  Port 
Jackson,  containing  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  about  twelve  miles  long,  with  numerous  creeks  and 
bays. 
Town  of  Sydney,*  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  this  re- 
*^'*"*^'  markable  colony,  is  in  33'  55'  of  south  latitude  and  151* 
25'  of  east  longitude,  about  seven  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  called  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson.  It  stands 
principally  on  two  necks  of  land,  along  which  the  water 
is  in  general  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  larg- 
est burden  to  approach  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks.  In  the 
first  instance  all  the  houses  were  built  according  to  the 
wishes  of  individuals,  without  any  plan,  so  that  the  older 
part  of  it,  called  <<  the  Rocks,'*  is  quite  irregular.  But  by  the 
arrangements  of  Governor  Macquarrie,  a  perfect  regularity 

*  See  Mr.  Wentwoith's  interesting  account  of  the   Topography  of  thii 
Colony. 
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has  been  established  in  most  of  the  streets.  It  contains  book 
about  7000  inhabitants,  but  is  diffused  over  a  proportion-  ^^^* 
ably  large  space.  The  houses  are  in  general  small,  and  — -— 
each  has  a  garden  adjoining  to  it  It  contains  many  pub- 
lic buildingSi  and  a  few  elegant  private  houses,  built  by 
successful  traders,  which  give  it  the  character  of  a  rising 
metropolis.  The  market,  which  is  held  three  days  in  the 
week,  is  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  provisions.  It  has 
a  bank  with  a  capital  of  je20,000,  which  is  allowed  eight 
per  cent  on  money  lent  in  discounting  bills.  It  has  one 
of  those  valuable  institutions  of  recent  invention,  called 
"saving  banks,"  which  so  happily  promote  a  provident 
spirit  among  the  labouring  classes.  There  are  two  gratui- 
tous schools,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  at  which 
224  children  are  at  present  educated ;  and  some  other  in- 
stitutions particularly  directed  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  this  place,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony,  there  are  excellent  academies  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  people  in  good'  circumstances.  A  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  printed  here  almost  from  its  first  esta- 
blishment 

At  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  p'ort  Jackson,  fifteen  Paramatta. 
miles  from  Sydney,  is  another  town  called  Paramatta,  to 
which  the  river,  for  the  last  eight  miles,  is  only  navigable 
for  boats  of  fifteen  tons  burden.  This  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  a  mile  long.  Though  inferior  to 
Sydney  in  the  style  of  buildings,  it  contains  some  good 
ones,  which,  with  the  church,  the  government  house,  the 
new  orphan  house,  and  some  villas,  give  it  a  respectable 
appearance.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1200.  Two 
annual  fairs  are  held  here.  It  contains  some  excellent 
public  institutions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
a  school  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  founded  five  years  ago.  It  has  produced 
some  pleasing  and  promising  effects,  and  the  children  dis- 
cover not  the  least  deficiency  in  mental  capacity. 

Further  from  the  sea,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Sydney,  is  the  town  of  Windsor,  situated  on  one  of  the  wiadsor. 
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BOOK  tributaries  of  the  large  navigable  river  Hawkeabury ;  iriiidi 
^^i*  fails  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Port 
Jackson.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  tiie 
level  of  the  sea.  The  buildings  here,  as  at  Paramatta, 
are,  in  general,  weather-boarded  without,  and  laflied  and 
plastered  within.  It  contains  a  church,  a  govemnient 
house,  hospital,  barracks,  court-house,  store-house,  and 
jail.  It  contains  a  more  splendid  inn  than  any  other  in 
the  colony.  Its  population  is  about  600  souls,  consisting 
chiefly  of  settlers,  who  have  farms  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  a  few  inferior  traders  and  mechanics. 
Hawkesbu-  Windsor  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  South  Creek 
lyriw.  j^^^j.  ^.j^  ^^  Hawkesbury.  The  course  of  the  latter 
(which,  higher  up,  is  called  the  Nepean)  forms  a  sort  of' 
semicircular  sweep,  rising  forty  miles  to  the  soutii  of  Syd- 
ney, about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  proceeding 
northerly,  as  well  as  inland  and  westerly,  tiien  turning  east 
and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  nearly  as  far  to 
the  north  as  its  rise  is  to  the  south  of  the  capitaL  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  for  about  four  miles 
above  Windsor;  which  is  140  miles  by  water  from  its 
mouth,  though  only  thirty-five  in  a  straight  line  by  land. 
The  Hawkesbury  is  remarkable  for  its  inundations,  which 
occur,  not  annually,  but  occasionally.  There  have  been 
four  within  the  last  two  years.  In  the  preceding  six 
there  has  not  been  one.  In  these  inundations,  catUe, 
crops,  and  men,  are  swept  away  in  indiscriminate  devasta- 
tion. They  arise  from  the  rains  which  fall  among  the 
Blue  Mountains,  promoted  by  the  slow  current  of  flie 
riveri  but  not  increased  by  any  confinement  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  low  country ;  for,  after  the  banks  of  flie  river 
are  filled,  the  water  spreads  over  plains  too  extensive  for 
the  eye  to  reach.  Such  occurrences,  when  they  happen, 
occasion  a  great  destruction  of  produce ;  but  on  the  latest 
occasion  of  this  kind  the  scarcity  was  considerably  reliev- 
ed by  a  large  importation  of  grain  firom  the  more  recent 
ocdony  of  Tan  Diemen's  Island. 
Liverpool.      The  town  of  Liverpool  is  about  eighteen  miles  west, 
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and  a  little  south  from  Sydney,  on  St  George's  riTer;    book 
wUch  flows  into  Botany  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  boats     ^^^ 
of  twenty  tons  burden  as  high  up  as  the  town.    This  town  ^— "-~ 
is  only  of  eight  years  standing.    The  surrounding  land  is 
indiSerenty  but  to  the  south  there  are  some  remarkably 
fertile  districts ;  and  Liverpool  is  likely  to  derive  a  degree 
of  prosperity  from  its  central  situation,  between  these  dis- 
tricts, and  Sydney. 

.This  colony  has  its  regular  establishment  of  fcoorts^  for  Colonial 
the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  •^"^•^'{llJl'^^^ 
roads,  which  have  been  formed  between  the  diflerentproYements 
townsy  by  the  direction  of  the  governors,  especially  by 
Governor  Macquarrie,  have  been  admired  for  their  good- 
ness and  great  extent,  particularly  one  leading  across  the 
Blue  Mountains  to  a  new  station  called  Bathurst,  on  the 
west  side  of  that  range,  which  is  180  miles  from  Sydney. 
The  climate  of  this  colony  has  been  found,  on  the  whole, 
agreeable  and  salubrious.  Pulmonary  consumption  and 
dysentery  are  the  prevailing  diseases.  Hitherto  we  have 
heard  of  no  such  fatal  epidemic  fevers  as  are  so  frequent  in 
some  other  colonies  situated  in  warm  climates.  The 
small  pox  was  introduced  among  the  natives  by  Captain 
Cook's  crews,  and  committed  dreadful  devastation;  the 
descriptions  of' which  are  still  handed  down  in  simple 
songs,  among  the  descendants  of  the  sufferers.  The  soil 
la  found  to  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  being  most  barren,  in 
general,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  shore,  and 
more  fertile  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers,  in  some  places,  yield  exuberant  crops. 
On  those  of  the  Nepean,  an  acre  of  land  has  been  known  to 
jurodnce,  in  one  year,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  hundred 
of  maize. 

About  sixty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson  is  Kewcaiti* 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coal  river,  j^t^^^^** 
Itft  population  is  550  souls;  all  of  whom,  except  about 
thirty  free  settlers  and  fifty  troops,  are  incorrigible  offend- 
ers, who  have  been  convicted  in  the  colony,  and  re-trans- 
ported to  this  place ;  where  they  are  worked  in  chains,  in 
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BOOK    the  burning  of  lime,  and  the  procuring  of  coal  and  timber. 
I.VI.     These  articles  are  partly  used  in  carrying  on  the  pub- 
*"  '  lie  works  at  Port  Jackson,  and  partly  sold  by  govcm- 

Coai  mines  mcnt  for  the  use  of  the  colonists. .    The  coal  mines  are 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  stra- 
ta are  visible  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs ;  very  rich,  and  as 
easily  worked  as  can  well  be  imagined.    The  lime  is  made 
by  calcining  oyster  shells,  which  are  found  in  large  heaps 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  five  or  six  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     Cedar  and  rose- wood  are  the  chief  species  cut 
down,  and  have  been  removed  in  such  quantities  that  they 
cannot  now  be  obtained  without  going  150  miles  or  more 
up  the  river.    The  harbour  is  tolerably  good,  and  receives 
vessels  of  300  tons.    A  certain  way  up  this  river,  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  summer  heats  are  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  an  article  which  would  greatly 
add  to  the  opulence  of  the  colony.    The  fertility  of  the  land 
round  the  harbour  is  superior  to  that  of  Port  Jackson; 
and  it  will  probably,  by  its  varied  advantages,  attract  a 
rapid  accession  of  settlers. 
Port  Mac-      The  attention  of  the  colony  has  been  directed  to  a  sitaa- 
quarne.     ^^^^  ^^.jj  fj^j^jj^^.  north  than  the  Coal  river,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  Port  Macquarrie  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Ox- 
ley,  whose  expedition  of  inland  discovery  took  this  direc- 
tion after  having  traced  the  Macquarrie  river  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains  as  far  as  possible.    Port  Macquarrie  is 
situated  between  the  points  called  "Smoky  Point**  and 
"The  Three  Brothers,''   in  south  latitude   SI?  23'  SO". 
It  had  been  seen  by  Captain  Flinders.    Mr.  Oxley,  how- 
ever,  discovered  that  it  had  a  navigable  entrance,  and  that 
the  adjoining  country  is  fine  and  fertile.    From  its  latitude 
sanguine  expectations  are  entertained  that  some  of  the 
productions  of  warm  climates  will  succeed  in  this  place, 
and  that  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities  may 
arise  between  it  and  the  settlements  of  the  more  southerly 
and  temperate  climates,  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
both. 

We  have  already  taken  some  notice  of  the  more  inland 
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parts  iD  the  latitudes  of  the  British  colonies,  as  the  only  book 
specimen  yet  known  to  us  of  the  interior  of  this  singular  ^^^ 
continent  The  first  known  pass  leading  over  these  moun- 
tains,  whicli  was  discovered  in  1814,  is  narrow,  and  at  one  the^west  of 
place  has  a  steep  descent  towards  the  interior.  A  more  easy  ^^^ 
communication  between  these  new  regions  and  the  first 
settlements  was,  in  1819,  discovered  by  an  expedition  of 
fifteen  days,  executed  by  a  large  stock -holder  of  the  name 
of  Throsby.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  one  first  discovered, 
and  runs  through  lands  of  the  best  description.  For  an 
extent  of  200  miles  leyond  the  mountains  the  country 
abounds  with  rich  herbage,  and  is  well  supplied  with  run- 
ning water.  As  long  as  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquar--^ 
rie  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain  range,  the  one 
southerly  and  the  other  northerly,  they  are  fed  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  rivulets ;  but  when  they  begin  to  take  a  westerly 
course,  a  want  of  water  is  perceptible,  and  increases  with 
the  distance.  The  country  is,  in  general,  free  from  under- 
wood, and  in  many  places  has  no  timber  at  all.  Bathurst 
plains,  where  there  is  a  military  depot,  contains  60,000 
acres  on  which  there  is  scarcely  a  tree.  The  extensive 
tract  of  country  thus  discovered  is  less  adapted  for  in- 
creasing population  than  the  easterly  territory,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  and  comparative  difficulties  of  the 
communication  between  it  and  countries  already  peopled; 
but  its  herbage  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  for  live  stock ; 
and  its  remote  situation  adapts  it,  in  the  meantime,  to  an 
unlimited  extension  of  the  speculations  of  the  grazier. 

From  the  materials  of  which  the  population  of  this  state  of 
whole  colony  was  originally  composed,  it  could  not  be  ex-  *°<^'«^y» 
pected  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  virtuous  and  orderly. 
Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  several  individuals  who  had 
been  transported  for  the  gross  offensiveness  of  their  actions 
in  Europe,  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  virtuous  indus- 
try; have  maintained  the  most  respectable  conduct;  and 
earned  the  reward  of  their  ameliorated  lives,  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  comfortable,  and  even  an  opulent  establish- 
ment. The  prospects  of  success  which  the  country  af- 
fords, have  also  attracted  free  persons  from  Great  Britain, 
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BOOK  who,  of  course,  are  justly  viewed  as^  in  the  first  insfance, 
^^^*  more  to  be  depended  on  than  convicts.  Yet  it  is  to  be  pc- 
""""^  gretted  that  too  many  of  these  have,  by  their  ungenerous 
principles,  and  their  systematic  and  unbending  aversion  to 
Remarks  the  Society  of  any  quondam  convict,  however  meritorioasy 
fastTdious-  Created  more  mischief,  in 'the  form  of  division  and  discord, 
ncs»*  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  example  of  all  their  vir- 
tues. This  evil  can  only  be  counteracted  by  new  judi- 
cious combinations,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  all 
the  varieties  of  the  population  to  maintain  some  cordial 
intercourse,  guarded  by  regulations,  directed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  all  the  bad  consequences  of  hazardous  communica- 
tions. A  generous  forgetfulness  of  faults,  extended  by  one 
individual  to  another,  is  liable  to  be  abused.  But  where  no 
forgetfulness  is  understood  to  be  implied,  and  no  romantic 
confidence  displayed,  yet  the  system  of  distance  not  suf- 
fered to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  necessary  to  secure 
the  future  good  habits  of  all  concerned,  methods  the  most 
conciliating  and  friendly  might  be  openly  followed,  which 
would  exhibit  points  worthy  of  the  approbation  and  imita- 
tion of  other  communities,  which  are  conceived  to  be  more 
happily  constituted,  only  because  those  who  describe  them 
have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  gall  and  the  worm- 
wood which  enter  their  composition.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  some  individuals,  otherwise  respectable,  have 
declined  to  sit  in  a  court  of  justice  with  any  one  who  had 
been  forcibly  transported.  Legislative  enactments,  tend- 
ing to  counteract  such  fastidious  steps,  might  be  conceiv- 
ed; but  novel  legislation  is  always  a  delicate  task,  and, 
unless  adapted  to  circumstances  with  a  masterly  hand,  and 
administered  with  an  enlightened  and  refined  policy,  might 
be  productive  of  extensive  unforeseen  mischief! — A  large 
proportion  of  the  convicts,  however,  give  little  evidence  of 
reformation  in  their  principles  and  lives. 
Industry.  Agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts,  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  colo- 
ny. The  poverty  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  want  of 
general  resources,  made  the  hoe  husbandry  necessary,  but 
the  plough  is  now  almost  universally  introduced  in  «^- 


calture.  Several  of  the  convicts  work  in  mechanical  arts  9oo|& 
to  whicli  they  had  been  originally  educated,  and  thus  con-  ^^'* 
tribute  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  Some  individuals  have 
embarked  considerable  capital  in  various  manufactures, 
such  as  woollen  cloths^  hats,  earthen  ware^  salt,  candles, 
soap,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  establishments  of  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  tinmen,  rope-makers,  and  other  artificers. 
Mr.  Wentworth  supposes  the  whole  capital  invested  in  the 
colonial  manufactories  to  be  nearly  ^350,000.  Considerable 
trade  and  income  are  derived  from  the  following  various 
sources : 

Expended  by  g;oTerament,*        .           .           .           «  L.80»000 

Ditto         bj  foreign  shipping     .           .           -           •  6,000 

Brouicht  annually  by  emigrants  and  coDTicts,  •  -  30,000 
Articles  of  export  collected  from  the  adjacent  seas  and 

sbores ;  as  seal-skins,  fish  oil,  and  sandal  wood,  -  i5fl00 
Produce  exported  to  Africa,  India,  and  north-western 

Oceanica,              .....  10,000 

Wool  grown  in  the  colony           ....  10,000 

Other  sundries     -           -           -           -      '     -           -  0,000 

jL.167,000 

The  government  collects,  from  various  taxations,  a  re- 
venue of  de2l,l80. 

Fi-om  Fort  Jackson  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  due  south, 
as  far  as  Gape  Howe,  where  it  turns  to  the  south-west  The 
country,  consisting  of  extensive  plains,  terminates  in  Wil- 
son's promontory,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
whole  continent 

The  large  Isxand  op  Yah  Diemen,  which  it  will  bevAvDn- 
convenient  to  describe  in  this  place,  is  separated  from  New  f^'  ^ 
South  Wales  by  a  channel  called  Bass's  Strait,  which  is 
100  miles  broad,  and  contains  a  great  many  small  islands. 
It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  40*"  and  44°  of  south 
latitude,  and  between  145''  and  149"  of  east  longitude.  It 
was  discovered  in  1644  by  Tasman,  who  named  it  Van 

•  Wentworth'0  Account  of  New  South  Wales. 
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Diemen's  land,  in  honour  of  the  Dutch  governor-general  in 
^^'*  the  East  Indies.  It  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  raain- 
land  of  New  Holland  till  1797,  when  Captain  Flinders, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  ship  Reliance,  and  Mr.  Bass,  the 
surgeon,  discovered  Port  Dalrymple  on  its  north  coast,  cir- 
cumnavigated the  island,-  and,  on  returning  to  Sydney,  re- 
presented it  as  a  promising  country  for  a  new  collonial  set- 
tlement 

In  1803  the  first  English  settlement  was  formed  at  Ris- 
don,  consisting  of  a  few  convicts  from  Port  Jackson  and  a 
small  military  and  civil  establishment 

In  1804,  an  establishment  under  Lieut  Colonel  Collins 
was  removed  from  Port  Philip  in  Bass's  Strait,  on  the  south 
coast  of  New  Holland,  to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen's  island, 
to  the  very  place  where  Hobart  Town,  the  present  capital, 
stands.    About  the  year  1811  the  dependency  of  Norfolk 
island  was  abandoned ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  chiefly  re- 
moved to  this  island*  part  being  settled  on  the  Derwent, 
above  Hobart  Town,  in  a  place  hence  called  New  Norfolk, 
and  the  remainder  in  a  fine  district  in  the  north  part  of  the 
island,  called  Norfolk  Plains,  near  the  village  of  Laanoes- 
ton,  previously  formed. 
Orisinai  In-     The  aborigines  of  this  island  bear  a  great  resemblance 
habiianu.  |^  those  of  Port  Jackson,  and  other  parts  of  New  Holland ; 
but  their  complexions  are  of  a  deeper  black,  and  their  hair 
more  universally  woolly.    They  are  deficient  in  some  of 
the  arts  practised  by  the  former.    They  have  no  sort  of 
canoes,  and  in  moving  across  streams  or  narrow  channels, 
merely  make  use  of  the  rudest  temporary  rafts.    Their 
spears  are  heavier  and  worse  made;  and,  in  throwing  them, 
they  make  use  of  no  wooden  rest,  like  those  of  the  conti- 
nental tribes.    Their  huts,  however,  are  much  better  form- 
ed.   Their  language  is  totally  distinct  froni  any  one  spo- 
ken on  the  continent    Their  tempers  are  less  ferocious, 
and  their  countenances  more  humane  than  those  of  the 
New  Hollanders.    They  have  shown  themselves  less  dis- 
posed to  entertain  dread,  distrust,  and  hostility  to  their 
European  visitors,  till  a  very  lamentable  occurrence  oon- 


verted  their  unsuspecting  friendliness  into  well-founded  book 
terror,  and  implacable  antipathy*  A  military  officer^  in  ^^'* 
the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-goTemor,  took  an  alarm  on  — — -^ 
the  approach  of  a  large  party  of  them  to  the  English  set- 
tlement, though  accompanied  by  the  emblcfkns  of  peace  and 
friendship,  and  ordered  his  men  to  receive  them  with 
musket  shot,  by  which  a  dreadfol  hareck  was  produced. 
The  bad  opinion  formed  of  the  settlOTb  in  consequence  of 
that  event  has  been  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  law^ 
less  conduct  of  those  runaway  Englishmen,  who,  under 
the  name  of  bush-rangers,  lead  the  lives  of  plunderers 
amidst  the  extensive  wilds  of  this  new  country.  The  women 
are  better  formed,  of  more  agreeable  aspect,  and  cleanlier 
in  their  habits,  than  those  of  New  Holland.  They  do  nol^ 
like  them,  practise  the  amputation  of  part  of  the  litfle  finger* 
Some  of  them  have  formed  temporary  intimacies  with  th^ 
sailors  belonging  to  English  vessels  in  the  seal  trade,,  who 
visit  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  some  specimens  of  a 
mixed  breed  have  been  produced  of  a  copper  colour^  said 
to  be  handsome,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  large  black  eyes  the 
whites  of  which  are  tinged  with  blue,  good  teeth,  and  well- 
formed  limbs.  Sometimes  the  nativea  have  been  found 
naked,  sometimes  clothed  in  kangaroo  skins:  the  women 
have  generally  more  or  less  covering. 

The  climate  of  this  island  has  been  found  singularly  sa^  Climatt. 
lubrious  for  the  European  constitution.  Neither  the  sum- 
mers nor  the  winters  are  subject  to  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  mountains  the  snow  lies  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  but  in  the  valleys  never  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  latter  is  about 
60%  and  the  range  from  36*  to  80*. 

This  island  contains  several  mountains  of  considerable  MouauiM. 
elevation.  The  principal  one  is  called  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, situated  immediately  behind  Hobart  Town,  and  as- 
certained to  be  3964  feet  in  height.  Its  immediate  vicini- 
ty is  liable  to  violent  blasts,  which  seldom  last  more  than 
three  hours.  Towards  the  western  part  of  the  island 
.there  is  a  range  of  high  hills,  called  the  Western  Moim- 
35      • 
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BOOK    tains,  about  8500  feet  in  lieight    There  is  a  grert  dmr- 
^^^'     sUy  of  hills  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  but  none  tiiat  cas 

""""■""^  be  called  mountains. 

Rivers.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  running  to 

the  south,  and  the.  Tamar,  running  to  the  nortti.  The 
banks  of  these  two  have  attracted  the  earliest  colonial  set- 
tlements, in  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  theit  mouths, 
affording  excellent  harbours  for  shipping,  and  still  more 
from  the  excellence  of  the  soil  along  their  banks.  Their 
tributaries  rise  near  one  anotlier  in  the  centre  of  the  is- 
land, and  an  easy  communication  is  kept  op  in  this  direc- 
tion through  the  interior,  from  the  northern  to  the  south- 
ern coast.  To  the  east  of  the  Derwent  there  is  a  river 
called  the  Coal  river,  which  runs  into  a  marine  lake  called 
Pitt  Water.  The  river  Tamar  is  of  great  importance,  on 
account  of  tlie  agricultural  value  of  its  banks,  althougk 
towards  the  mouth  the  soil  is  sandy  and  barren.  Port 
Dali^mple,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  beset  with  reels 
and  shallows,  which  render  the  entrance  dangerous  for  ves* 
sels  in  foul  weather.  On  the  western  side  of  the  islatidt 
two  rivers,  supposed  from  their  direction  to  proceed  from 
a  lake  in  the  interior,  flow  into  the  head  of  b  deep  creek^ 
called  Macquarrie  Harbour.  Two  others  fall  into  an 
opening  farther  to  the  south,  caHed  Port  Davey.  A  snnll 
river,  called  the  Huon,  runs  from  Table  Mountain  straight 
south,  and  empties  itself  into  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent 

Lakes.  Tbis  island  has  numerous  and  extensive  lakes.    One 

which  has  been  visited,  on  the  top  of  the  Western  Moun- 
tains, is  about  iifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  supposed 
to  have  several  overflowing  points,  giving  origin  to  rivers 
in  different  directions.  There  is  one  called  Lemon^s  lake, 
besides  several  others  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island. 

Coasts.  The  western,  southerli,  and  south-eastern  coasfts,  -are 
high  and  bold;  but  afibrd  numerous  bays,  creeks^  and 
harbours.  The  north  coast  is  genemlly  low  and  sandy; 
3)e^went  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.    Mac- 
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qaarrie  harbour  is  difficult  of  entrancei  but  \vhen  entered    book 
afibrds  safe  anchorage.  ^^^* 

The  natural  trees  of  this  island  are  nearly  the  same  with  "  ~ 
those  of  New  Holland.  But  no  cedar,  mahogany,  or  rose*  ^^ 
wood,  has  been  found  here.  There  is  a  species  of  oak,  call- 
ed Uackwood,  which,  with  the  Huon  pine,  serve  as  good 
substitutes  for  these  useful  trees.  The  Huon  pine  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  rivers  of  Macquarrie  harbour.  The 
indigenous  botany  is,  like  that  of  New  Holland,  exceediug- 
ly  scanty  in  articles  fit  for  human  sustenance.  Labillar- 
diere  describes  many  new  plants,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  singularity  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  The .  sands 
produce  a  species  of  plantago  called  tricuspidatuSf  which  is 
m  good  sallad,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  this 
island  Aimishes.  In  the  woods  of  the  interior  a  new  species 
ot  Jicoides  is  found,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  na- 
tiyes.  Those  useful  plants  introduced  by  the  British,  which 
are  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  country,  grow  in  great 
luxuriance. 

The  best  known  wild  animals  of  Van  Diemen's  island  Animau . 
are  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  the  opossum,  the  squirrel,  the 
bandycoot,  the  kangaroo  rat,  and  the  opossum-hy»na. 
The  native  dog  of  New  Holland  is  here  unknown.  Tet 
the  flocks  of  the  settiers  are  not  for  that  reason  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
panther  which  occasionally  commits  dreadful  havoc  among 
fhem.  It  is  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  sometimes 
measuring  six  feet  between  the  mouth  and  the  end  of  the 
tail.  But  it  is  of  a  cowardly  nature,  and  invariably  flies 
from  the  approach  of  man.  Among  the  numerous  birds  of 
these  regions  there  is  one  called  the  wattie  bird,  about  the 
size  of  a  snipe,  which  is  here  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 
Oysters  are  in  great  perfection,  and  the  rocks  are  literally 
covered  with  muscles.  Some,  though  not  all  of  the  poison- 
ous serpents  found  in  New  Holland,  are  also  seen  here. 
Among  these  are  one  called  the  black  snake  resembling  a 
piece  of  burned  stick,  and  another  called  the  yellow-brown 
snake. 
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BOOK  This  island  prodaces  copper,  iroOf  aluniy  coal,  slate,  lime* 
^^i*  stone,  asbestos,  and  basaltes,  all  in  great  abundance,  with 
'the  exception  of  copper.  It  also  affords  cornelian,  rock 
crystal,  chrysolite,  jasper,  marble,  and  many  petriFactions. 
In  the  neigbbourhood  of  Launceston  there  are  mountains  of 
ironvore,  which  must  prove  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
island  when  once  it  is  sufficiently  populous.  Coal  also  is 
met  with  in  extensive  beds^  particularly  near  Macquarriehar-r 
hour,  where  an  attempt  is  just  made  to  work  it  by  means  of 
convicts,  under  the  control  of  a  party  of  military.*  The 
success  of  this  attempt  is  as  yet  unknown. 
Topogra-  Van  Diemen's  Island,  is  divided  into  two  counties.  Buck* 
^^',of  theingliam  in  the  south,  and  Cornwall  in  the  north.  The  ca- 
cpiopy.  pital  of  Buckingham  county  is  Hobart  Town.  This  place 
is  described  in  the  official  account  of  Governor  Macquarrie's 
visit  in  18£1,  as  exhibiting  a  most  encouraging  contrast  in 
its  present  state  to  its  appearance  in  1811,  the  period  of  his 
former  visit.  Instead  of  wretched  huts  and  cottages,  of 
which  it  had  then  consisted,  there  were  substantial  buildings 
laid  out  in  regular  streets ;  several  of  the  houses  were  of 
two  stories,  and  in  a  respectable  style  of  architecture.  It 
/contained  the  usual  public  buildings^  four  water-mills,  a  sigr 
nal  post,  and  telegraph.  The  people  discovered  much  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  and  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  conr 
struction  of  a  commodious  quay. 

Tbe  county  of  Cornwall  does  not  diffier  materially  from 
Buckinghamshire,  being  equally  fertile,  and  rather  more 
00  in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  the  greater  part  of  tbe  land 
is  lower  and  better  watered.  The  settled  parts  are  all  on 
the  Tamar  river,  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  village  of  Laun- 
ceston is  delightfully  situated  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary 
«  jcalled  the  South  Esk  with  the  Tamar ;  but,  since  tbe  establish- 

ment has  been  formed  at  George  Town,  it  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  chief  place  in  the  county.  The  situation 
selected  for  George  Town  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful, 

*  MS.  Letters  from  Lieut.  Governor  to  the  Colonial  Office.     MS.  Lettere 
from  Surgeon  Spence  appointed  on  the  expedition,  and  others.    Tr. 
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and  well  supplied  with  water,  but,  being  at  the  mouth  6f  the    book  ' 
river,  is  better  fitted  for  keeping  up  the  communication  he-     ^^'* 
tween  this  part  of  •the  colony  and  other  countries  by  sea.  "* 
Governor  Macquarrie  has  marked  out  four  other  situations 
for  townships  in  the  interior,  along  the  basins  of  the  Tamar 
and  Derwent 

In  all  the  inhabited  parts  good  roads  have  been  made  be- 
tween Hobart  Town  and  the  different  settlements. 

The  exports  from  this  island  consist  of  cattle,  sheep.  Exports, 
wool,  flour,  corned  meats,  died  fish,  hides,  barilla,  tanning 
bark,  seal  skins,  whale  oil,  and  spars.  It  appears  from  the 
notices  in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  that  vessels  have  sailed  for 
the  Mauritius  and  other  foreign  parts,  laden  with  1200 
sheep  or  fifty  cows  at  a  time.*  Wool  has  every  appear* 
ance  of  becoming  a  staple  commodity  in  this  country,  as 
both  its  quantity  and  quality  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep 
which  is  found  to  succeed  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  great  fertility  of  the. 
land,  with  the  present  scanty  state  of  its  nascent  popula- 
tion, enables  it  to  export  corn  and  other  landed  produce, 
wlierever  a  market  presents  itself.  When  the  crops  on  the 
river  Hawkesbury,  in  the  parent  colony,  were  destroyed 
by  a  flood  in  1817,  about  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
580  tons  of  potatoes,  were  sent  from  this  island  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thus  unexpectedly  created.  Persons 
zealous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  in  a  sense  strictly 
commercial,  have  been  very  desirous  that  the  liberty  of 
brewing  and  distilling  liquors  from  grain,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation,  which  has  hitherto  been 
withheld  by  the  colonial  regulations,  should  be  granted  to 
the  settlers.  The  prevailing  passion  for  these  articles,  with 
all  the  mischiefs  attending  the  excesses  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  quantities  made  are  subservient,  forms  at  pre- 
sent a  necessary  element  in  commercial  and  political  eco- 
nomy; and  the  important  problem  is  not  yet  settled^  ho^ 

•  S«e  th*  Sydney  Gazette,  July,  18, 1819. 
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BMK  mankind  might  be  deliver  from  their  evil  consequences 
^^'*  without  the  creation  of  fresh  mischiefs  ? — ^A  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  is  established  at  Hobart  Town,  but 
pleas  exceeding  the  value  of  £50,  and  capital  criminal  trials, 
are  removed  to  Sydney.  On  the  whole,  this  country  pre- 
sents at  this  moment  such  an  encouraging  aspect,  that,  for 
those  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  who,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, labour  under  a  want  of  satisfactory  prospects  fron 
the  application  of  a  small  capital,  and  possess  the  means 
requisite  for  undeHaking  a  distant  emigration,  Yatf  Die- 
men's  island  is  considered  as  the  most  eligible  countiy,  and 
tiie  tide  of  emigration  to  it  is  consequently  very  strong. 
For  a  few  years  three  or  four  vessels  annually  have  sailed 
from  Britain,  laden  with  emigrants  possessed  of  more  or 
less  capital.  Not  only  entire  families,  but  neighbourhoods 
and  clans  have  in  some  instances  embarked  in  that  distant 
speculation,  that,  while  each  establishes  his  own  fortune, 
they  may  encourage  and  comfort  one  another's  efforts,  by 
keeping  up  those  habits  of  Social  intercourse  which  had  been 
formed  in  their  native  country* 
Statifticai  Iq  a  small  tract  on  Van  Diemen's  island,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
surveyor-general,  a  table  is  given  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  settlers  to  whom  lands  have  been  assigned,  with 
the  number  of  acres  given  to  each.  Ill  this  table  there  are 
the  names  of  694  persons,  of  whom  only  309  have  lands 
to  the  extent  of  100  acres,  and  all  the  latter  have  under 
500,  except  sixty.  The  largest  estate  (3000  acres)  is  that 
of  Lieut-Col.  Thdmas  Davey.  Horatib  William  Maaon^ 
Elizabeth  Paterson,  and  Edward  Abbot,  have  each  2000^ 
and  otlier  six  have  ISOO  or  upwards.  The  British  govern- 
ment gives  to  emigrants  among  its  own  subjects,  landd  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  which  they  take  along  ynih  then. 
None  get  any  encouragement  who  take  less  than  iiSOO 
Sterling.  These  generally  receive  a  grant  of  500  acres; 
but  the  extent  given  is  in  some  measure  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  governor.  No  person  Is  prohibited  by  the  Bri* 
tish  laws  from  settling  at  his  own  risk,  but  some  friends  of 
that  new  world  wish  that  greater  positive  encouragement 
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^irere  giiren  to  virtuous  peraon!si  io  the  hamblest  spheres  oS  book 
life,  whose  society  might  operate  as  a  correctiiig  ingredient  ^^^ 
m  the  motley  populatioii*  " 

Acres  of  land  ID  cultivatloD  ID  1819    •        -        -        •       -         S9,746  Two  nic- 

Dittoiol820 116,641  ce»>^o 

years  com- 
.  pared* 

Horses,  male  and  female,  in  1819, ^63 

IKtto  in  1820, 411 

Homed  cattle  id  1819, i23^1M 

Ditto  in  1820, 28,838 

Sheep  in  t8T9, lf2,T29 

filttarin182D,     -^ 182^460 

Free  persoos  and  settlers  in  1819,    -       -       Men  887 

WomeD      411 
CbildreD     614 

-  1,9t2 

Ditto  io  1820,  .....       AleB         1111 

WomeD      530 
CbildreD   1060 

2,701 

CeoTlets  in  1819, Men         19M 

Women      278 

2,232 

Ditto  in  1820, Men         3107 

Women      370 

3,477 

We  now  retam  to  Wilson's  Promontory^  on  the  conti-*  Southern 
nent  of  New  Holland.    The  whole  coast,  from  this  to  Cvg^  New  HoU 
Farewell,  in  129°  56'  of  east  longitude,  receives  from  M«  land. 
Feron  the  designation  of  Napoleon's  Land,  but  Captains 
Grant  and  Flinders,  who  had  previously  visited  a  large 
portion  of  it,  have  given  the  places  names  different  from 
those  of  the  French  navigators. 

Mr.  Bass,  after  having  turned  the  southern  point  of  New 
Holland,  discovered  Western  Port,  a  superb  basin,  which, 
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BOOK  when  more  minutely  explored  by  Baudin's  expedition,  was 
^^^*     found  to  contain  two  islands.     Governor  King's  Bay,  in 

"—■"—"  which  Port  Philip  is  situated,  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Grant  in  1 800.  This  English  navigator  believed  that  he 
had  followed  the  coast  from  the  142d  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude to  146'  45'  ;^  but  it  appears  from  the  longitude  which 
he  assigns  to  Cape  Otway,  the  Cape  Marengo  of  the  French 
that  his  discoveries  must  have  begun  a  degree  farther  west 
than  he  thought  His  Cape  Northumberland  corresponds 
to  the  Cape  Boufflers  of  the  French,  and  bis  Cape  Bridge- 
water  to  their  Cape  Montaigne.  But  his  island  of  Lady 
Julia  Percy  is  badly  delineated,  and,  according  to  the  more 
exact  observations  of  Baudin  and  Freycinet,  cannot  have 
the  extent  which  he  assigns  to  it 

Praduc-  This  coast  seems  to  contain  several  fertile  places.  Cape 
**"*  Otway  and  Cape  Northumberland  are  covered  with  fine 
forests.  The  large  gum*hearing  trees  prevail  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Philip  and  Western  Port  In  that  quarter 
there  are  some  extremely  hard  and  heavy  kinds  of  timber, 
among  which  is  a  species  of  acajoo.t  Different  sorts  of 
apples  and  wild  plums  grow  here,  likewise  some  legumi- 
nous species,  which  seem  to  be  adapted  for  human  suste- 
nance.   There  is  a  species  of  indigo,  and  a  grass  which  has 

Quadru-    been  called  kangaroo  grass.    Besides  the  animals  common 

^  **  to  the  whole  continent,  wolvest  and  wild  cats$  have  been 
found  here.  Some  traces  of  a  very  large  quadruped  have 
been  believed  to  be  observed.  Among  its  numberless  birds 
are  distinguished  some  beautiful  parroquets,  as  the  Pntta- 
eus  JimbriatuSf  and  tabuaUf  the  laughing  bird,  and  the 
bell  bird.jl  Tlie  cries  of  a  flock  of  the  latter  resemble 
the  sound  of  the  bells  on  the  necks  of  waggon  horses,  an- 
nouncing their  approach  at  a  distance.  The  sea  abounds 
witli  fish,  and  there  is  excellent  salmon  in  the  rivers. 

*  Grant's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  p.  68,  ^.    London,  ISSS. 
t  Tuckey's  Voyage  to  establish  a  Colony  at  Port  Pbilipy  p.  167.  32$^ 

%  Idem,  p.  SOI.  f  Grant,  p.  159.  ||  Grant,  p.  lit. 
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The  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  differ  from  one  another    book 
both  in  moral  and  in  physical  character.     Captain  Orant     ^^^* 
saw  some  men  who  approach  to  the  ourang-outang,  whose 
hideous  picture  we  have  already  drawn.    They  eat  birds  tants. 
in  a  raw  state,  with  all  the  entrails.     Some  of  tlie  other  sa- 
vages accuse  them  of  cannibalism.*    In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Western  Poi*ty  the  inhabitants  are  more  numerous,  seem 
to  be  better  formed,  and  live  in  villages  under  chiefs,  who 
deck  their  heads  with  the  feathers  of  the  black  swan*  paint 
tiieir  bodies  with  red,   white,   and  black   pigments,    and 
are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  their  subjects*!    But  this 
tribe  manifests  a  haughty  sense  of  its  power,  and  a  feroci- 
ous and  inhospitable  character.    In  filthiness  of  habits  thej 
surpass  the  most  disgusting  picture  that  imagination  can 
form. 

The  country  around  Western  Port,  provided  with  wa- 
ter and  wood,  rich  in  plants  and  animals,  affords  a  pro- 
mising locality  for  a  European  establishment.  The  shores 
of  Port  Philip,  wfiere  the  English  wished  to  settle  a  colo- 
ny, has  an  excellent  vegetation,  but  is  deficient  in  fresh 
water. 

The  country  to  the  north  of   Cape    Northumberland  ^jju^«*^^^ 
was  called  Napoleon's  Land  by  Captain  Baudin,  who  dis-  Napoleon'* 
covered  it     Between   that  Cape  and  Cape  Mollien,  the^*^"^* 
shores  seemed  to  M.  Peron  to  be  dreary  and  barren  in  the 
exti-eme,  presenting  the  uniform   aspect  of  one  continued 
arid  rock,  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  water's  edge.    Tet 
numerous  columns  of  smoke  were  observed,  indicating  a 
considerable  population.    An  inland    survey  would  per- 
haps modify  the  views  entertained  by  our  navigators,  who 
admired  nothing  but  the  immense  flocks  of  sea-birds  which 
covered  the  coast,  and  the  quantity,  no  less  wonderful,  of 
seals'  and   dolphins   with   which   the  sea  swarmed.:):    At 
the  peninsula  of  Fleurieu,  which  projects  to  the  west,  the 
face  of  the  country  begins  to  change.     More  elevated  in 

♦  Idem,  p.  114,  115.        t  Tuckey,  p.  170—178.        t  P«'on»  I-  317-^*4. 
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BOOK  the  interior^  and  nore  indented  on  the  shore^  it  opens  to  form 
i*yi'  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  which  is  eighty-three  miles  long, 
and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  broad.  This  gulf  is 
Vinceat.  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  York's  Peninsulay  which  la 
shaped  exactly  like  a  boat,  and  ends  in  Spencer's  Cape.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  same  gulf  is  Kangaroo  island,  193  miles 
Spencer's  in  circumference.  On  the  west  side  (^  York  Peninsula  is 
^^^'  Spencer's  Gulf,  between  Cape  Spencer  and  Cape  Cata»* 
trophe.  In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  there  are  some  islands^ 
called  by  the  French  Berthier's  islands.  This  gulf  pone-  - 
trates  190  miles  into  the  country,  and  terminates  in  tw0 
channels  too  shallow  to  allow  the  Casuarina  schooner  to 
explore  farther.  The  existence  of  a  large  river  in  this 
place  is  probable;  but  the  probability  was  not  confirmed 
by  any  diflTerence  to  be  observed  between  the  water  hereaad 
that  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
waters  of  some  river  may  flow  in  a  direction  somewhat 
difierent  from  the  exact  track  of  our  navigators.  On  its 
western  shore  we  find  a  harbour,  which  was  called  by  the 
French  Port  Champagny,  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  in 
New  Holland.  In  all  the  three  noble  basins  of  which  it 
is  formed,  the  bottom  is  excellent,  and  the  depth  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  fathoms  to  the  very  shore.  The  mouth  of  it 
is  protected  by  La  Grange's  island,  about  twelve  mUes  ia 
circumference.  Its  shores  present  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  sterility  and  monotony  of  those  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
being  finely  elevated  and  covered  with  thick  forests.  M. 
Peron  found  no  fresh  water,  but  the  sti*ength  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  vegetation,  and  tlie  elevation  of  the  land,  showed 
that  there  must  be  some  rivulets,  or  some  considerable 
spring.* 
Cape  Ca-  To  the  weat  of  this  large  gulf  is  Cape  Catastrophe^  on 
as  rop  c.  ^1^^  80uth  of  which  there  are  some  re^fs  and  a  small  archi- 
pelago. Here  Captain  Flinders  lost  one  of  his  boats  with 
a  number  of  men.  From  Cape  Lincoln  to  Cape  Corresy 
the  coasts  which  contains  a  creek  or  bay,  has  not  been  nar- 

*  P^ron,  I.  p.  327, 
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roidj  examined.  Le^ris  Bay  presents  an  extent  ef  coast 
of  more  than  forty  miles,  where  onr  naTigators  saw  seve-  i''^- 
pal  fires  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  The  islands  here 
are  very  numerous  on  the  Datch  charts.  .St  Peter's  is- 
lands, discovered  by  Peter  Nuyts  in  16fi8|  occupy  a  larg^ 
space  in  every  direction. 

Nuyts's  Land  begins  about  the  IdSd  degree  of  longitude^  Nuyu's 
and  the  coast  in  this  part  runs  almost  dne  west,  giving  a  ^^^* 
much  greater  breadth  to  this  vast  continent  in  its  nortk- 
em  than  in  its  souliiem  part.  This  also  terminates  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  southern  shore  of  New  Hol- 
land.'* It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discoverer  has  left  us  no 
droumstantial  description  of  it  Two  modem  travellers, 
Vancouver  and  d*Entrecasteaux,  have  minutely  examined 
its  western  part,  but  liie  east  part,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
gulf,  by  turning  somewhat  to  the  north,^  deserves  to  be  bet- 
ter known  than  it  now  is. 

D'  Entrecasteaux  only  once  anchored  dn  this  dangerous  D'Cotn- 
eoast    Legrand's  Bay,  the  place  where  he  made  some^bl^^!* 
stay,  is  a  vast  basin,  protected  by  more  than  twenty  islets,  tio°>* 
rocks,  and  shallows^t    Some  of  these  islets  are  composed  of 
granite,  containing  black  mica.    There  are  likewise  needle- 
flbaped  crystals  of  black  schorl.     Other  islets  have  on  their 
Irighest  parts  calcareous  rock,  in  horizontal  strata.    The 
reck  is  fine-grained,  with  some  small  cavities,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  shells.    The  shore  of  the  continent  con- 
sists of  «  calcareous  sand,  sometimes  in  heaps.    Fresh  wa- 
ter is  found  at  moderate  distances  from  the  sea.    At  a 
distance  of  four  hours'  walking  a  large  lake  was  found,  the 
margins  of  which  were  marshy  on  the  side  towards  the 
49ea,  with  which  it  communicated. 

Among  flie  plants  which  Labillardi^re  observed  in  thisnaBtsieeii 
-wild  country,  so  seldom  visited  by  any  European,  are  seve-  JniMdWre". 
ral  new  species  of  the  new  genus  called  Banksia  by  FOr- 
8ter,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  ThfmeLesd^  also  the 

*  Desbrosses,  Histoire  dci  Navigations  aux  Terres  Australtt,  I.  p.  342. 
t  R«8sely  Voyage  de  d*Entrecasteaux,  I.  p.  213. 
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BOOK    EucaIf/plU8  comuta,  a  new  species;  a  new  papilioDaceoas 
^^^*     species,  called  Chori%ema  ilicifolia ;  and  another  new  plant 
— """"^  approaching  to  the  genus  /rw,  and  denominated  ^nigo%a%' 
thus  rufa.    On  the  sandy  borders  of  the  sea  was  found 
the  grass  known  under  the  name  of  Spinifex  squarro$H$; 
and  a  beautiful  species  of  Leptospermumf  with  silvery  leaves.* 
Among  the  animals  are  found  the  small  seal  of  Buffon,  bat 
the  bead  is  smaller  than  the  neckf  and  the  ears  are  conicaU 
and  not  open,  as  described  by  that  naturalist.    Among  the 
birds  are  the   Qoeland  burgomaster  of  Buffon ;  the  pen- 
guin, called  Aptenqdyta  minor;  the   Molucca  parroquet^ 
swans,  and  cassowaries,  which  were  seen  by  the  Frendi 
navigators.    In  December,  one  of  the  summer  months  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  weather  was  cold  enough  to 
oblige  them  to  use  fires ;  it  was  in  the  mean  time  very 
rainy.    Some  savages  were  seen  in  a  state  of  complete  nu- 
dity, but  they  kept  aloof  from  their  visitors. 
Kitig  ^         Vancouver  stopped  chiefly  at  King  George's  Sound,  one 
Sound!'    of  the  best  harbours  on  this  coast    The  naturalist  Men- 
zies,  one  of  his  companions,  made  some  curious  observar 
tions  on  the  country.    The  shores  contain  hills  of  mid- 
dling height,  and  some  high  rocks,  the  feet  of  which  were 
destitute  of  verdure,  and  worn  by  the  waves  of  the  troo- 
bled  ocean.    In  the  interior  are  mountains  of  limestone  or 
sandstone,  the  whitish  and  notched  surfaces  of  whichy  in 
some  measure,  resemble  ruinous  buildings.    The  country 
near  Cape  Baldhead  is  principally  composed  of  coral ;  a 
substance  not  only  found  on  the  sea-shore,  but  on  the  topa 
of  the  highest  adjoining  hills,  which   were   computed    to 
have  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet.    The  coral  retains 
its  natural  appearance,  and  is  of  various  degrees  of  friabi- 
lity .f    There  are  likewise  some  chalky  soils,  granite  and 
quartz  rocks,  and  marshes  covered  with  turf,  and  impr^- 
nated  with  ochre.    The  climate  appeared  to  our  naviga-' 
tors  to  be  agreeable  and  healthy.    There  was  a  great  va* 

*  Labillardiire,  vol.  I.  p.  402,  404,  412. 
t  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol,  I.  p.  €2  and  77. 


liety  of  plants  and  Homers.    In  the  forestSt  which  were    book 
easy  of  acressy  and  not  difficult  to  penetrate,  trees  were  ob-    ^^'* 
served  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  holly ;  others  which  — — ■ 
seemed  to  be  the  gum-bearing  species  found  in  New  Soulii 
Wales;  and  two  kinds  of  odoriferous  woods.    YultureSf 
parroqoets,  parrots,  and  a  variety  of  small  singing  birds^ 
peopled  the  woods.    Pelicans,  ducks,  and  black  swans,  made 
their  appearance  in  great  abundance.    The  natives  seemed 
to  be  a  wandering  race ;  their  villages,  recently  deserted^ 
were  composed  of  wretched  huts,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  bee- 
hive. 

Mount  Gkirdner,  near  Fort  George,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  volcanic  cone.* 

The  part  of  New  Holland  which  projects  more  in  atewin'* 
south-west  direction,  has  the  name  of  Lewin's  Land,  from  ^'^* 
the  Dutch  word  for  **  the  Lioness,^'  which  was  the  name  of 
the  first  vessel  tliat  touched  at  it  Its  boundaries  are  ar- 
bitrary. We  shall  first  take  notice  of  the  promontory^ 
which  forms  three  capes,  Haroelin,  Mentelle,  and  Natura- 
liste.  Near  the  last  of  these,  Depuch,.  the  naturalisty 
found  a  beautiful  granite,  in  regular  and  very  numerous 
layers,  which  elucidated  a  contested  point  in  mineralogy. 
Geographers  Bay,  which  was  discovered  in  Baudin's  expe-  G«om. 
dition,  has  marshy  coasts,  with  salt  pools,  tantalizing  thepi>^'*B*f« 
eye  with  the  counterfeited  appearance  of  a  river.  Here 
some  feeble,  wild,  and  stupid  savages  lead  wandering  lives. 
Tet  they  had  formed  plantations  of  trees,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  intended  for  devotional  meetings;  and 
they  had  drawn  some  regular  figures,  to  which  a  mys- 
terious meaning  seemed  to  have  been  attached.  The 
ground,  though  covered  with  beautiful  trees,  particularly 
the  MHaUucOf  the  Xaniharrhta^  and  a  fine  close  sod,  seem- 
ed to  be  impregnated  only  with  brackish  water.f  Here 
were  seen  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage,  with  its  varying 
illusions. 

•  'At1a0  du  Voyage  aux  Terras  Aflftrale*,  pi.  VI.  fig.  1. 
t  P^n,  I.  p.  77.    LeflcheDauU*B  Jonraal,  MS. 
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SMK       EdePfl  Land  comiHrehends  the  middle  part  of  liie  wart 
^▼^     coast.    Swan  River,   explored  for  fifty-six  miles  of  its 
T7Z        course  by  M.  Bailly,  waters  a  low  country,  which  is  pervad- 
Land.       od  by  limestono  strata,  and  covered  with  beautiful  Bucahfp* 
Rim.       ^  ^^  ^^^  branches  of  which  were  seen  countless  flocks  of 
beautiful  parrots."!^    The  shallows  prevented  this  naviga- 
tor's boat  from  proceeding  farther.    He  perceived  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance.    He  heard  a  bellowing 
much  louder  than  that  of  an  ox  from  among  the  reeds  on 
the  river  side,  which  made  him  suspect  that  a  large  qnadm* 
ped  lay  somewhere  near  him.     This  circumstance  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  and  faith- 
ful Dampier,  that  he  found,  near  Shark's  Bay,  the  bead 
and  skeleton  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  gathered  some  teetii 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  same  animal,  which  wore  a  littk 
bentf 

The  country  in  which  Swan  River  is  situated  is  called^  in 
some  maps,  Dinning's  Land. 

To  the  north  of  this  river  the  land  seems  to  have  a  mo- 
derate elevation.  It  is  skirted  with  sandy  islands,  breaken^ 
and  coral  reefs.  The  isle  of  Rottnest  and  Hoatman^s 
Abrolhos,  where  Pelsart  was  shipwrecked,  are  the  best 
known  points.  Pelsart  found  the  coast  of  the  main  land  de- 
stitute of  plants  and  trees,  and  covered  with  large  ant-hills 
like  huts ;  the  air  was  full  of  flies,  and  fresh  water  was  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.^ 
iSl'flkV.  D'Endracht's  Land,  or  the  land  of  harmony,  has  a  rery 
low  coast  The  mountains  are  seen  in  the  interior  at  a  dis- 
tance of  d5  miles.  The  sandy  country  round  the  lai^  bay, 
called  *^  Shark^s  Bay,"  produces  sea-fennel,  brambles,  and 
a  long  grass,  growing  in  detached  tufts. 
Produc-  The  Pterocarpus  draco,  the  mango,  and  some  othw 
trees,  also  grow  here ;  the  trunks  are  very  thick,  but  not 
more  than  ten  feet  high.    Dampier  says  that  he  saw  rah- 

*  Bailly,  quoted  by  P^ron,  I.  178,  &jc. 
t  Daoipier'i  Voyage,  IV.  p.  113. 
t  Debrotses,  t,  I.  p.  454. 
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bits  with  extremely  short  fore  legs.    These  were  kangaroos,    book 
The  guana  lizards  here  are  very  large,  and  their  appear-     ^^^ 
ance  made  this  intelligent  navigator  shudder.^    The  trees  — — — 
and  shrubs  had  generally  blue  flowers.    According  to  M.  Petrifao- 
Peron  this  whole  coast  is  covered  with  petrified  shell-fish,  ^'^"^* 
and  the  plants  are  very  often  encrusted  with  petrified  mat- 
ter.   The  unfortunate  naturalist  Riche  remarked,  that  a 
new  Perseus  seemed  to  have  carried  off  a  second  head  of 
Medusa  on  these  wonderful  shores.    The  incrustations  are 
formed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.    They  were  found  cov- 
ering the  shrubs,  the  remains  of  animals,  and  even  portions 
of  their  excrements.f 

The  peninsula  of  Peron  divides  the  inner  part  of  Shark's  Shark** 
Bay  into  two  gulfs,  called  by  the  French  Havre  Freycinet^^^* 
and  Havre  Hamdin,  both  of  which  afford  good  anchorage. 
Fresh  water  seems  to  be  every  where  wanting;  vegetation 
languishes;  but  the  seals,  the  whales,  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  large  sea-serpents,  render  the  sea  as  populous 
as  the  land  is'desolate.  The  islands  called  Dorre  and  Dirk- 
Hartog,  though  very  sandy,  support  shrubs  of  mimosee,  and 
a  great  number  of  kangaroos.:|: 

De  Witt's  Land  comprehends  all  the  Horth-west  coast  of  ^«  wut'a 
New  Holland,  part  of  which  is,  in  some  maps,  denominated 
^Dampier's  Land.'^    It  is  the  least  known  of  the  whole. 
Baudin's  expedition  has  not  cleared  up  any  one  of  the 
doabts  to  which  the  researches  and  conjectures  of  Dampier 
had  given  origin.    This  English  navigator  had  examined 
four  or  five  points  of  the  coast,  and  was  persuaded  that  they 
belonged  to  a  long  chain  of  islands,  beyond  which,  as  beyond 
flie  Sunda  islands;  vast  gulfs,  and  perhaps  an  inland  sea, 
would  be  found.    All  this  coast,  says  Dampier,  is  covered  9oU  and 
with  a  succession  of  sandy  downs.    For  half  the  year  the^^*'°^^^ 
north  west  winds  urge  the  waves  with  violence  against  the  winds  and 
coasts  and  render  the  tides  extremely  irregular.     The^^®** 

*  Dampier,  vol.  IV.  p.  101 — 104.    Edition  in  12ino,  Amsterdam, 
t  Pleron,  Memoire  sur  quelques  faits,  &c, 
%  Leschenault^s  Journal,  MS. 
vol.  III.  36 
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surrounding  sea  is  covered  with  marine  plants,  crabs,  and  a 
sort  of  sea-wrack  which  resembles  fish  spawn.  Yery  little 
'  water  or  grass  is  found  on  the  coast.  It  seems  even  to  be 
deserted  by  birds  and  all  sorts  of  animals.  The  only  re- 
markable productions  are,  a  tree  the  wood  of  which  is  red 
like  that  of  sassafras,  and  another  of  the  dragon's  blood 
kind ;  the  latter  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple  tree,  with  black 
leaves  and  whitish  bark.  The  gum  elnides  from  the  knots 
and  fissures  of  the  trunk. 

Some  miserable  tribes  of  savages  wander  on  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  this  country.  According  to  Dampier  they  are 
a  tall,  straight,  and  meagre  race.  Their  limbs  are  loog 
and  loose,  their  heads  large,  their  foreheads  round,  the  eye- 
brows thick,  the  hair  black  and  crisp,  and  the  complexion 
completely  that  of  the  negro.  Two  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  universally  wanting,  either  naturally  or  in  consequence 
of  being  artificially  extracted,  as  is  the  practice  among  some 
of  the  people  of  Africa.*  Their  food  consists  of  shell-fish 
and  other  fish.  Their  lances  and  swards  are  made  of  wood. 
They  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  seem  to  live  exactly  like  the 
inferior  animals. 

Baudin's  navigators  fixed  several  detached  points.  But 
the  great  question  of  the  existence  of  aqueous  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  of  the  continent  has  not  been  in  any 
degree  elucidated,  notwithstanding  all  the  learning  and  pa- 
tience which  Messrs.  Freycinet  and  Boullanger  bestowed 
in  calculating  and  combining  the  observations  which  hare, 
at  different  periods,  been  made. 

The  Cape  Murat  of  M.  Freycinet's  atlas  seems  the 
same  with  the  Cape  Willefn  of  the  old  Dutch  charts,  and 
of  the  atlas  of  d'Entrecasteaux.  Willem  River,  on  tiie 
south  side  of  the  promontory,  can  furnish  no  facilities  for 
exploring  the  interior;  but  to  the  north-east  a  gulf,  six- 
ty miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  containing  several  islands, 
has  a  circumference  not  yet  ascertained,  and  perhaps  a 
connection  with  some  inland  sea.    Capes  Poivre^  Malouet, 


*  Dampier,  toI.  II.  p.  141. 
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and  Dupuy,  which  form  one  large  promontory,  may  as    book 
well  belong  to  a  separate  island  as  to  the  continent  of  New     ^^'* 
Holland.    From  this  part  to  Dampier's  Archipelago  the        .  , 
coast  of  the  main  land  is  unknown.    But  from  the  116th  archipe- 
to  flie  120th  degree  of  longitude,  it  seems  to  form  an^^^®' 
uninterrupted  and  straight  line  of  low  land.     Opposite 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  the  Archipelago  oC  Forrester  is  Forrester'^ 
situated,  one  of  the  islands  of  which  is  composed  of  large ^J^^^*^' 
pentagonal  prisms  of  basalt,  in  some  places  rising  into 
walls,  in  others  forming  an  extended  tesselated  pavement 
like  the  Gianfs  Causeway.    In  several  places  insulated 
columns  shoot  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.'*     The 
Geographer's  Shallows,  and  those  of  the  PlanarisB,  occupy 
a  large  space.    The  island  of  Bedout  is  fifty-six  miles  from 
the  continent 

Arriving  at  the  121st  degree  of  longitude,  we  find  a  indicaUons 
gap  in  the  coast  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  perhaps  an  J^qj*"*^'*" 
opening  into  the  continent  Its  line  of  direction  then 
turns  rapidly  to  the  north-west  and  north,  a  change  vague- 
ly expressed  in  old  charts,  which  merely  carry  the  whole 
coast  too  far  to  the  west  Cape  Missiessy,  and  Cape  Bos- 
sut,  preceded  by  Casuarina  Reef  and  Cape  Yillaret,  be- 
long to  the  continent,  or  else  to  a  large  island ;  but  be- 
tween the  last  mentioned  promontory  and'  Cape  Huygens, 
we  find,  in  Freycinet's  atlas,  the  same  large  and  deep 
opening  formerly  pointed^  out  by  Dampier  in  the  same 
situation.  An  island  of  considerable  size,  near  to  Cape 
Huygens  has  received  the  name  of  Gantheaume.  If  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  this  opening,  an  ampler 
field  would  have  been  undoubtedly  furnished  for  doing  a 
similar  honour  to  the  names  of  other  celebrated  men. 
From  Cape  Huygens  the  coast  runs  north,  with  a  slight 
westerly  inclination,  as  far  as  Cape  BerthoUet  Here  we 
find  another  gap,  and  very  probably  a  passage  which  may 
communicate  with  that  on  the  south  of  Cape  Huygens. 
The  islands  Lacepede  and  Carnot,  and  the  <<  Whale  Bank," 

*  P^ron,  I,  p.  130 
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i>^i*     Borda  to  Cape  Rhuliere,  for  five  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
'''"^'~~~'  coast  mns  north-east ;  and,  though  not  completely  examin- 
ed, it  presents  no  indications  of  any  passage.    Old  charts 
mark,  in  this  part,  several  deep  bays,  and  a  tunnel-shaped 
gulf,  on  which  the  French  expedition  has  thrown  no  ad- 
ditional  light. 
Island  of       Opposite  to  this  coast  we  have  the  important  and  detach- 
^^^^^*       ed  island  of  Adele,  with  the  remarkable  Cape  MoUien, 
which,  in  the  earliest  sketches  of  charts,  was  represented 
ArchiMia-  AS  a  part  of  the  continent.    Then  follows  the  large  archi- 
MMrto      V^^^S^  called  by  the  French  navigators  the  Archipelago  of 
Buonaparte,  and  formerly  marked  on  the  old  charts  as 
^<  certain  islands  seen  by  Saint  AUouam."    These  coun- 
tries present  every  where  the  most  sterile  and  forlorn  aspect 
Whitish  rocks  shoot  up  in  square,  or  pointed,  or  ^curiously 
projecting  forms.    Some  of  them  have  the  appearance  of 
mountains  fallen  on  other  mountains.    No  residence  is  fur- 
nished for  man  in  a  country  from  which  vegetation  is  ba- 
nished, and  which  the  sky,  always  dry  and  scorching,  never 
visits  with  a  genial  dew.*    The  leading  islands  go  under 
the  names  of  Keraudren,  Fontaines,  Cassini,  and  Bougain- 
ville.   To  the  north  of  this  last,  which  is  the  largest,  is  the 
large  ^'  Bank  of  Holothurias,''  peopled  with  myriads  of 
moUusciB.    From  the  mast-head  a  large  island  is  seen  lying 
north  and  south,  which  is  perhaps  the  commencement  of 
some  chain  of  islands. 

From  Cape  Rhuli^re  to  Cape  Fourcroy,  the  coast  forms 
a  large  concavity,  with  a  south-easterly  direction.  Betwecm 
the  bank  of  Holothurias  and  the  Barthelemi  islands,  M* 
Freycinet's  inquiries  present  a  wide  gap,  but  the  old  charts 
give  no  indications  of  any  passage. 
Cape  Van  De  Witt's  Land  ends  at  Cape  Van  Diemen,  which  we 
DieflMD.  tyn)^  ought  to  preserve  its  original  name,  though  the  atlas 
of  the  ^<  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes"  gives  it  the  name 
of  Leoben.    It  is  a  frivolous  procedure  to  change  the  names 

'  P-^ron,  I,  p.  137. 
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of  old  discovered  countries,  merely  becaase  a  more  recent  book 
navigator  may  have  corrected  their  position  by  a  few  mi-  ^^'^• 
nutes  of  longitude.  • 

From  the  preceding  Vview  of  the  north-west  coast,  we  North 
find  it  presenting  a  series  of  gapsy  which  afford  niach  scope  befrn's  '" 
for  future  discoveries.    The  north  coast  appears  at  first  ^^n^** 
view  to  have  been  more  completely  explored.    From  Cape 
Yan  Diemen  to  the  Gulf  of  Cari)entaria,  a  Butch  chart, 
lays  down  the  coast  in  a  positive  manner.*    It  marks  Yan  Van  Die- 
Diemen's  Bay,  the  waters  of  which  were  found  to  be  white  "•"'"  **^' 
and  lominons,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed to  be  the  case  with  the  Molucca  sea.!    This  bay  seems 
to  be  bordered  by  a  chain  of  mountains.    Farther  east,  the 
same  chart  lays  down  a  bay  under  the  name  of  the  <<Bay 
of  Difficulty,''^  surrounded  with  lowlands;  and  the  river 
Spenlt,'«t  llie  mouth  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Crocodiles. 
The  east  part  of  this  coast  has  got  the  name  of  Amheim's 
Land,  a  name  which  some  think  should  comprehend  the 
whole  coast  from  Cape  Yan  Diemen  eastward,  in  order  that 
the  name  of  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  as  applied  to  the  western- 
most portion  of  it,  may  be  abolished,  and  become,  exclusive- 
ly appropriated  to  the  island  now  so  famous  on  the  south  of 
Bass's  Strait    All  ambiguity  in  this  particular  may,  how- 
ever, be  prevented,  by  the  easy  expedient  of  assigning  to  the 
latter,  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  name  of 
^'  Van  Diemen^B  hland.^* 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  surrounded  by  a  country  call-  Gulf  of 
ed  Carpentaria's  Land,  presents  in  the  Dutch  charts  8o9^n>«>^<«* 
many  mouths  of  rivers,  as  might  tempt  us  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  tiie  chief  recipients  for  the  waters  which  proceed 
from  the  interior  of  New  Holland*    The  leading  ones  seem  Riven. 
to  be  Tasman's  River  in  the  west,  and  Caron  River  in  the 
south.    But  we  are  told  that  Captain  Flinders,  on  explo- 
ring these  shores  with  the  utmost  care,  found  all  the  river 
bods  either  dry  or  filled  with  sea-water.    A  large  island^ 

*  See  Valentyn's  Description  of  Banda.  t  See  page  526. 

t  Moeyelike  B«cht.  ♦ 
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^^^'    navigators  gave  no  name,  has  received  from  the  Germans 

"■"~~"~"  that  of  Busching  Island. 

Cape  York.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  Cape 
Torlcy  which  is  the  northern  extremity  of  this  continent, 
projecting  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  form  the  strait  called 
Endeavour  strait,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  ofSew 
Guinea,  and  connects  the  Molucca  sea  with  the  Great  Ocean 
on  the  south  and  east  The  coast,  now  skirted  with  a  line 
of  reefs,  runs  first  south-east  to  Cape  Flattery,  then  taming 
nearly  due  south,  it  presents  us  with  the  small  river  called 

Endeavour  Endeavour  River,  where  Captain  Cook  saw  some  caimans, 
(a  kind  of  crocodiles,)  and  oysters  of  extraordinary  aise. 
Here  the  savages,  like  the  Otaheitans,  baked  ttieir  hraid  in 
furnaces  dug  in  the  ground.  Their  canoes  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Phenicians.'*  Cape  Tribulation  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  this  unwearied  navigator.  Magnetic  island,  near 
Halifax  bay,  is  so  called  from  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
on  the  mariner's  compass  in  the  ships  which  af^roach  to  it 
Here  the  coast  turns  again  to  tte  southeast,  as  far  as  tiie 

Bajofin-  Great  Bay  of  Inlets,  remarkable  for  a  number  of  indenta- 

'*'"'  tions  which  seem  to  indicate  «)ither  channels  or  rivers.  The 
easterly  direction  of  the  coast  ends  with  Harvey^s  Bay, 
which  has  Sandy  Cape  for  its  eastern  extremity.  At  this 
bay  the  huts  of  the  savages  are  bnilt  with  some  d^ree  of 
solidity,  and  roofed  with  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  tea  tree^  flie 
Melaleuca  trinervis  of  White.  Proceeding  almost  due  south, 
we  find  Pumice  River,  where  Captain  Flinders  thought  he 
found  some  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  vidcano  in  Hat 
neighbourhood.!  Several  large  rivers  discharge  tlmnselves 
into  Glasshouse  Bay,  where  stones  of  volcanic  i^ipearaiice 
are  also  found.  After  passing  Cape  Byron  and  Shoal  Bay 
We  arrive  at  Port  Macquarrie,  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  ri- 
ver lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  second  explorato* 
ry  tour. 

*  Cook,  in  Hawkcsbury's  Collection,  HI.  p.  57<y — ^STS,  &r. 
t  piindcrs,  quoted  by  Collins,  II.  242,  2S5. 
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We  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores  of  this  vast  book 
and  singular  country,  but  have  been  unable  to  follow  it  ^^^ 
without  several  interruptions.  The  interior  completely  es- "~ 
capes  our  inquiries.  No  gulf  or  large  river  has  put  it  m  rai  geogra- 
our  power  to  pass  within  the  mystic  circle  of  its  general  f^terio/^* 
outline.  Here  research  gives  place  to  reasoning  and  con- 
jecture. Does  the  territory  consist  of  an  immense  sandy 
deserty  by  which  the  rain  from  the  heavens  is  absorbed  i 
This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  burning  winds  which 
on  all  sides  proceed  from  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  inequalities  which  must  exist  in  a  territory  so  extensive, 
the  heights  of  such  mountains  as  have  been  seen,  and  the 
general  copiousness  of  the  rains  of  the  torrid  zone,  have 
heen  supposed  to  favour  the  probability  of  its  giving  birth 
to  large  rivers.  Several  streams  undoubtedly  exist  which 
have  not  been  perceived,  even  by  those  navigators  who 
were  within  sight  of  their  mouths,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  river  at  Port  Macquarrie,  passed  unobserved  by  Cap- 
tain Flinders,  when  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  at  a  mode- 
rate  distance,  and  described  the  rocky  prominences  which 
it  presents.  But  if  there  had  been  any  river  of  uncommon 
i^agnitude^  it  is  not  probable  that  the  freshness  which  it 
would  have  imparted  to  the  sea  water  in  its  vicinity  woul.d 
Iiave  escaped  observation,  and  not  led  to  more  minute  in- 
vestigations. The  only  inland  parts  yet  examined  are  near 
the  southern  extremity,  where  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent  is  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  of  its  nor- 
thern and  central  portions.  If  that  which  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Oxley,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  faithful  specimen 
of  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  it  to  consist  of  an  unva- 
ried level  surface,  part  of  which  is  rendered  habitually 
marshy,  and  is  frequently  laid  under  water,  by  becom- 
ing the  termination  of  large  or  numerous  rivers;  part 
consists  of  a  real  lake,  and  part  probably  is  permanently 
arid,  like  the  African  sands  on  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Nile.  But  there  may  still  be  chains  of  mountains,  or 
detached  oa«es,  which  are  fertilized  by  benignaht  rain^, 
and  rendered  more  moderate  in  temperature  by  their  com- 
parative elevation.    Some  have  supposed  that  this  whole 
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^^^*  lagoon,  resembling,  on  a  larger  scale,  some  of  the  small 
•  islands  of  Polynesia.  Some  one  of  these  hypotheses  most 
be  adopted^  unless  we  still  believe  that  large  or  nameroiis 
rivers  are  concealed  in  channels  connected  mth  the  open- 
ings which  navigators  have  so  imperfectly  described. 
These  channels  may  make  the  supposed  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent turn  out  to  be  mere  islands  or  peninsulas.  Or  we 
/  may  suppose  rivers  of  this  kind  to  be  like  those  of  Mada- 
gascar, hid  behind  the  marshes  by  which  Edel's  Land  is 
encircled. 
Methods  of  In  order  to  determine  these  questions,  it  has  been  pro- 
c>p  opng.  p^gj  ^^  g^j^ J  j^j^  expedition  to  penetrate  the  country  fipom 
Spencer's  Grulf.  For  such  an  expedition,  men  of  science  and 
of  courage  ought  to  be  selected.  They  ought  to  be  proYided 
with  all  sorts  of  implements  and  stores,  and  with  diff«r«nt 
animals  from  the  powera  and  instincts  of  which  they  may  de- 
rive assistance.  They  should  have  oxen  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  English  settlements,  mules  from  Senegal,  and  drome- 
daries from  Africa  or  Arabia.  The  oxen  would  traverse  the 
woods  and  the  thickets;  the  mules  would  walk  securely 
among  rugged  rocks  and  hilly  countries ;  the  dromedaries 
would  cross  the  sandy  deserts.  Thus  the  expedition  would 
be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  territory  that  the  interior  might 
present.  Dogs  also  should  be  taken  to  raise  game,  and  to 
discover  springs  of  water;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed 
to  take  pigs,  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  esculent  roots  in 
the  soil.  When  no  kangaroos  and  game  are  to  be  found, 
the  party  would  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  flocks. 
They  should  be  provided  with  a  *balloou,  for  spying  at  a 
distance  any  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress  in  parti- 
cular directions,  and  for  extending  the  range  of  observa- 
tion which  the  eye  would  take  of  such  level  lands  as  are 
too  wide  to  allow  any  heights  beyond  them  to  come  within 
the  compass  of  their  view.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  vessels  which  take  the  persons  and  stores  belonging  to 
the  land  expedition,  should  leave  that  part  of  the  coast 
ffhere  they  have  been  disembarked,  and  after  going  ix^ 
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such  countries  as  could  furnish  them  with  fresh  stores  should  book 
repair  to  different  stations  on  the  coast  This  land  expedi-  ^^* 
tion  is  recommended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  its  course 
for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It  will  probably  find  in  this 
"passage,  chains  of  mountains  lying  north  and  south,  like 
the  peninsulas  situated  on  the  coast,  and  will  consequently 
pass  along  the  intermediate  valleys.  If,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, their  progress  should  be  arrested  by  chains  in  a 
transverse  direction,  they  might  turn  east  to  the  Bay  of  In- 
kts,  or  north-west  to  Dampier's  Gulf,  or  south-west  to  Swan 
River.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  all  these  routes  should 
be  equally  intercepted  by  deserts,  or  impracticable  moun- 
tains. The  journey  might  be  allowed  a  year  or  eighteen 
mcMiths,  which  would  be  only  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles 
per  day.  On  the  most  unfavourable  supposition,  the  party 
could  return  to  Spencer's  Gulf.  The  author  of  the  present 
work  has  discussed  this  project  in  conversation  with  the  en- 
lightened and  indefatigable  traveller  M.  Peron,  who  saw  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  practicability,  except  the  exis- 
tence of  an  immense  ocean  of  sand  occupying  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  which  to  him  appeared  extremely 
probable.  Tet,  as  the  central  deserts  of  Asia  and  of  South- 
em  Africa  maintain  flocks  and  tribes  of  shepherds  in  their 
oases,  our  scientific  nomades  might  in  like  manner  find  some 
stripes  of  verdure,  and  some  fresh- water  springs  and  lakes, 
especially  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  seaapn.  The  health 
of  the  travellers  in  this  unknown  soil,  perhaps  exhaling 
noxious  vapours,  might  be  prolected  by  the  constant  habit 
of  lying  in  hammocks  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees. 
On  the  modifications  of  procedure  that  would  occur  in  exe- 
cuting such  an  interesting  plan,  it  is  needless  to  speculate. 
Since  these  ideas  were  suggested,  however,  the  two  joumies 
of  Mr.  Oxley  from  the  British  colony  have  afforded,  as  wo 
)iave  seen,  a  specimen  of  part  of  the  interior,  and  perhaps 
of  a  large  proportion  of  it  *  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirable that  similar  expeditions,  with  additional  improve- 
ments, should  be  undertaken  from  various  other  parts  of  the 
extensive  coast  of  New  Holland. 
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OCEANICA, 


FAST  V. 

J^ltw  Zealand,  Jftw  duineUf  and  the  inieroening  Islands* 

sooK  If  we  could  venture  on  so  great  an  innovation  as  to  give 
i^vii*  New  Holland  the  clasaicaly  and  agreeable  name  of  the  Great 
Oceanida,  those  countries  of  intermediate  size,  which  lie 
between  that  continent  and  Polynesia  would  be  very  conve- 
niently designated  under  the  appellation  of  the  Secondary 
central  Oceanida.  The  uncouth  jumble  of  ancient  and 
modem  names  introduced  by  navigators,  is  adverse  to  any 
regular  classification,  the  countries  now  to  be  described 
probably  present,  by  fheir  readiness  of  access,  and  their 
excell^it  climate,  the  most  favourable  situations  for  Euro- 
pean colonies.  But  the  most  central  of  them,  and  partlcn- 
larly  New  Guinea,  are  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  inhospi- 
table race.  We  shall  begin  at  the  south  end  of  the  chain, 
and  proceed  in  a  northerly  course. 

NbwZsa-     New  Zealand  is  a  country  which  rises  rapidly  into  im- 
^'^^'      portance,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  known.    Its 
west  coast  was  discovered  in  1642  by  Tasman,  who  de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  as  of  a  brownish  yellow  complexion 
with  long  black  hair,  and  resembling  the  Japanese.*^ 

•  Dalrymple's  Historical  Collection,  IL  20.  &c.      Valcntyn's  DescriptioQ 
ofBanda. 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  any  thing  was  added  to  Tas-  book 
man's  discovery.  A  French  navigator,  M.  de  Siirvilley  ^^^^* 
doubled  the  North  Cape,  discovered  Lauriston's  Bay,  and 
might  have  anticipated  Cook  in  the  honour  of  completing  diKmriet. 
the  discovery.  The  unfortunate  Marion  determined  the 
position  of  Mascarin  feak  more  precisely  than  the  great 
English  navigator.  The  celebrated  Captain  Cook  visited 
these  regions  in  1779,  and  found  that  the  strait  discovered 
by  Tasman,  and  thought  to  separate  an  island  on  the 
north  from  a  great  Southern  Continent,  only  separated 
two  islands  from  each  other.  The  southern  island  vras 
called  by  the  natives  Tavi  PoenammoOf  and  the  north- 
em  EaheinO'tnaiDef  names  of  which  Cook  disputes  the 
authenticity*  Tavi  seems  to  ^be  the  name  of  a  lake,  and 
Foenammo  the  word  for  the  stone  called  green  jade.  Tet 
this  island  appears  to  be  called  Foenammo  in  the  map 
drawn  by  a  native,  and  published  by  Mr.  Collins. 

D'Entrecasteaux  fixed  the  position  of  Cape  Maria  de 
Biemen;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Vancouver,  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Cook,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
southern  island^  which  was  placed  forty  miles  too  far  east 
in  the  first  chart  Cook,  not  able  to  reach  the  termina- 
tion of  one  of  the  arms  of  Dusky  Bay,  called  it  **  No- 
body knows  whaf  His  pupil  reached  it,  and  changed 
its  name  to  **  Somebody  knows  what''  This  seaman-like 
pleasantry,  however,  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  geo- 
graphical nomenclature. 

The  length  of  the  northern  island  is  436  miles,  and  its  Eztratr 
medium  breadth  probably  sixty  miles.    Its  extent  therefore, 
is  about  26,160  square  miles,  or  16,742,400  acres.    The 
Southern  island,  being  360  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  100 
broad,  contains  36,000  square  miles,  or  25,040,000  acres. 

The  northern  island,  being  the  farthest  from  the  pole,  soii  and 
seems  to  possess  greater  natural  advantages  than  the  other.  ^'''°^^* 
Its  climate  is  temperate  and  moist,  and  the  whole,  except 
a  few  spots  on  the  western  side,  appears  well  adapted  to 
cultivation.    The  southern  island  is  represented  by  Cook    . 
as  mountainous,  and  apparently  barren.    But  this  report^ 
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BOOK  founded  on  a  general  and  distant  view,  cannot  be  admitted 
XTii.  ng  finally  conclusivet  especially  as  the  country  contains  abon* 
"""""""^  dance  of  trees,  and  some  of  prodigious  size.  In  the  excorsions 
which  the  English  settlers  have  made  into  the  interior  of 
the  northern  island,  the  soil,  though  yarious,  was  found  in 
general  fertile.  The  landscape  on  every  side  displayed  Hm 
richest  verdure,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  most  flat- 
tering conclusions,  both  respecting  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate.* In  this  particular  it  is  much  superior  to  the  terri- 
tory round  Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland,  although  in  tiie 
same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  latter  is  quite  parched  in 
summer,  while  every  thing  is  green  and  flourishing  in 
New  Zealand,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  partly  to  its  in- 
sular situation  and  comparatively  small  extent,  and  part- 
ly to  the  greater  elevation  of  its  mountains,  which  attract  the 
dense  clouds,  and  invite  frequent  refreshing  showers.  The 
observations  made  on  the  northern  part  of  Eaheino-mawe, 
apply  also  to  the  north  end  of  Poenammoo ;  for  the  vege- 
tables which  were  sown  in  Charlotte  Sound  by  Captain 
Cook  were  found  on  his  return  remarkably  vigorous,  hav- 
ing been  rather  strengthened  than  injured  by  the  tempe- . 
rature  of  winter,  though  the  species  were  such  as  would 
have  perished  if  exposed  to  an  English  winter.  No  troeX 
was  seen  here  by  Captain  Cook,  though  he  visited  it  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  which  was  near  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. The  southern  extremity  has  of  course  a  colder  climate. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  bf  cloudy  and  stor- 
my weather.  Violent  gales  are  frequent,  and  continually 
change  their  direction,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the 
great  height  of  the  mountains.!  Tet  the  climate  was 
found  quite  genial  in  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
English  visitors.  In  Cook's  Strait,  the  north-west  are  the 
prevailing  winds. 

*  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  perfornieil  in  1G14  and  lllS,  bv 
John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.  toI.  II.  p.  231. 
t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  beck  I.  chap.  VIH. 
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The  general  face  of  the  coantry,  so  far  as  it  has  hitlierto    book 
been  explored,  is  undulating :  the  hills  rising  with  a  varied    '^▼H* 
ascent  from  inconsiderable  eminences  to  lofty  mountains. 
A  continued  chain  of  hills  runs  from  the  North  Cape  south-  ^°"°**'»* 
ward  through  the  whole  country^  gradually  swelling  into 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Forster, 
is  Mount  Egmont,  lying  in  latitude  39*  16',  and  said  to  be 
the  same  in  elevation  as  well  as  in  general  appearance  as 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifil    It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
a  great  way  down,  and  from  calculation  and  comparisons 
respecting  the  snow  line,  he  concluded  its  height  to  be 
14,760  feet.    Others  are  led  by  various  considerations  to 
assign  to  it  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 

The  sides  of  the  numerous  coves  about  the  Bay  of  Is-  Rockf  and 
lands,  in  the  north-east  coast  of  Eaheino-mawe,  where  the  ""*•'**■• 
English  settlement  is  fixed,  are  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  soft  lamellated  stones,  probably  steatite.  In  some  of 
them  hard  or  dark  brown  veins,  with  traces  of  iron,  are 
perceived.  From  the  softness  of  these  rocks  they  are  found 
to  exhibit  frequent  curious  perforations,  which  form  pictu- 
resque arches,  delighting  the  view  of  the  mariner  as  he 
coasts  the  country.  Huge  masses  of  quartz  rock  are  found 
in  the  interior,  and  *the  rocks  have  frequent  cavities,  lined 
with  crystallizations.  At  North  Cape  there  are  hard  no- 
dules imbedded  in  clay.  These  are  most  probably  iron- 
stone. Pieces  of ,  pumice  stone  were  found;  and  this  sub- 
stance is  used  by  tiie  natives  for  polishing  their  spears  and 
other  instruments  of  war.  Obsidian,  a  volcanic  glassy  sub- 
stance, was  also  met  with.  The  axes  of  the  natives  are 
generally  of  green  jade.  Some  are  of  porphyry.  The 
ochry  appearance  of  some  of  the  rivulets  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  iron-ore.  A  powdery  ore  of  manganese  is  found, 
and  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  barbarous  practice  of 
tattooing  their  faces.  About  Cook's  Strait  Mr.  Anderson 
found  the  rocks  to  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  yellow 
sandstone,  crossed  by  veins  of  quartz.  The  soil  was  a  yel- 
lowish marl.    Forster  says  that  the  southern  island  has  a 
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•BOOK    tbin  layer  of  black  earthy  under  which  lies  a  rock  of  pale 
XVII.    yellow  nephritic  jade^  intersected  by  quartz  veins.*    There 
.       were  also  argillaceous  basalt,  marble*  jasper,  granite  com- 
posed of  black  mica  and  white  quartz^f  and  various  volca- 
nic matters.^    These  evidences  of  subterraneous  fire  are 
confirmed  by  the  frequency  of  earthquake8.$ 
Rivera.  The  mountains  abound  in  springs.    Each  rock  seems  to 

be  iTumished  with  its  provision  of  fresh  water.  The  rivers, 
though  they  have  short  courses,  are  broad  and  deep,  and 
sometimes  descend  in  the  form  of  magnificent  cascades.^ 
One  of  these,  in  Dusky  Bay,  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  fall  of  900. 
Vegeta-  This  abundance  of  water,  so  favourably  contrasted  with 
^'^"*  the  aridity  of  New  Holland,  is  propitious  to  vegetation,  and 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  country  are  extremely  va- 
luable. The  mountains  which  give  origin  to  the  river 
Thames,  on  the  east  side  of  the  norUiem  island,  produce 
abundance  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  The  size  of  the 
trees  strikes  every  traveller  with  admiration.  Various  pines, 
quite  difierentfrom  those  known  in  Europe,  soar  to  a  height 
far  exceeding  those  of  Norway.  There  are  also  various 
trees  of  inferior  growth,  of  a  fine  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental  cabinet  work. 
There  b  a  tree  call^  hcnJoiVj  from  which  the  natives  obtain 
a  black  dye;  a  species  of  cork-tree;  and  many  others,  both 
beautiful  and  useful,  which  have  not  yet  been  classified  by 
scientific  botanists.  The  supple-jack  is  met  with  in  all  the 
woods,  often  fifty  feet  long,  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
passenger.  The  tea  myrtle  also  grows  here,  resembling 
that  of  New  Holland,  which  is  a  sort  of  Philaddphus  or 
Melaleuca  scoparia.  A  difierent  species  grows  about  Dusky 
Bay,  which  was  used  by  the  crew  of  the  ship  Endeavour 

*  Forstcr's  Observations,  p.  10,  (in  German.) 

t  Voyage  de  Marion  et  Grozet.  |  Parkinson^s  Journal,  p.  89. 

i  Forster's  Voyage,  I.  p.  150,  (German.)    Collin's  Account,  I.  p.  332. 
T  Forster's  Observations,  p.  42,    Voyage  1.  p.  153. 
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as  a  sttbstitnte  for  tea.  From  the  leaves  of  a  tree  resem-  book 
Ming  the  American  spruce  fir  a  very  wholesome  liquor  was  ^^^^' 
brewed.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Dacrydium  cupres-  ■"■"■"""" 
rinumf  the  leaves  of  which  are  a  good  antidote  to  scurvy. 
There  are  no  native  acido-dulces  fiiiits  which  a  European 
can  eaty  though  some  coarse  kinds  which  are  relished  by 
the  natives.  The  root  of  a  low  common  looking  fern  called 
Jicrostichum  furcatwUf  supplies  the  natives  with  their  ordi- 
nary food.  There  is  likewise  an  arborescent  fern,  the  root 
of  which  is  dressed  like  potatoes  and  eaten,  and  the  trunk 
of  this  same  tree  contains  a  tender  esculent  pulp,  which 
yields  a  juice  of  a  red  colour.  Herbaceous  species  are  pre- 
vented from  springing  by  the  exuberance  and  closeness  of 
the  forests.  The  following,  however,  among  others,  are 
found :  wild  celery,  canary-grass,  wild  parsley,  plantain- 
grass,  a  species  of  rye-grass,  some  flags,  and  the  PhormU 
um  tenax.  This  last  is  a  most  valuable  flax;  it  has  ®xcit-Ncw  Zea- 
ed  a  great  interest  in  Europe ;  has  been  transplanted  by 
the  curious ;  is  fomid  to  succeed  in  the  climate  of  France ; 
and  considered  as  most  probably  an  important  accession  to 
the  riches  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Neither  palms  nor 
bread-fruit  trees  exist  in  this  country ;  the  climate  proba- 
bly does  not  suit  them.  From  Europeans  the  New  Zea^ 
landers  have  got  potatoes,  coomeras  or  sweet  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  and  a  species  of  yam  called  ta^cca.  Their 
only  grain  is  maize,  which  they  have  also  obtained  from  Eu- 
ropean navigators.  From  the  same  source  they  have  got  the 
pumpkin,  or  gourd,  which  they  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  the 
drinking  vessels  into  which  they  convert  it. 

The  zoology  of  New  Zealand  is  extremely  limited  in  Animals. 
quadrupeds.  The  most  conspicuous  species  is  the  dog. 
There  is  a  large  variety  which  runs  about  in  a  wild  state, 
and  a  smaller  one  domesticated.  The  former  howls  when 
it  comes  in  sight  of  men.  It  offers  no  injury  to  the  inha- 
bitants, who  prize  it  highly  for  its  flesh,  when  they  reckon 
a  delicious  food,  and  for  the  hide  and  bones,  which  they 
convert  to  various  purposes  of  ornamental  device.  In  the 
class  of  mammalia  they  have  also  the  rat;  a  small  bat  resemb- 
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BOOK  ling  the  New  York  bat  of  Pennant  ;*  the  sea-bear,  or  Phoea 
Xi^ii*  ursina ;  and  the  Phoca  leoninOf  or  leonine  seal»  called  by 
"  Lord  Anson  the  sea  lion*    There  seems  to  be  a  large  ani- 

mal of  the  lizard  kind,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  natives,  sometimes  destroys  children  in  the  interior. 
New  Zealand  is  the  native  place  of  some  birds  which  are 
singular  for  the  melody  of  their  song  as  well  as  for  the 
gaiety  of  their  plumage;    One  called  the  poe  has  beautiful 
tufts  of  white  feathers,  and  a  song  more  charming  than  that 
of  the  finest  European  species.    There  are  a  few  species 
of  the  parrot  kind,  wild  ducks,  and  a  large  black  duck  pe- 
culiar to  the  country.    From  the  feathers  found  lining  some 
of  the  garments  of  the  chiefs,  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
of  the  emuf  it  is  probable  that  there  is  also  a  species  of  the 
cassowary,  though  not  hitherto  seen  by  Europeans*!    Se- 
veral aquatic  birds,  and  in  general  the  same  species  of  sea 
fowl  which  frequent  other  parts  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  such  as 
the  albatross  and  penguin,  abound  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand.    Butterflies,  beetles,  common  flies,   and  a  few 
musquitoes,  are  among  the  insects,  a  class  of  animals  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant    There  is  a  small 
sand-fly  which  proves  troublesome  by  settling  about  the 
jpstep  and  ancles,  and  biting  people  while  warm  in  bed. 
No  poisonous  serpents  have  been  found.    The  coasts  are 
visited  by  immense  shoals  of  fish,  and  in  grevA  variety, 
making  ample  amends  for  the  paucity  of  land  animals. 
Those  in  common  use  among  the  natives  are  snappers, 
bream,  the  benicooto,  the  parrot-fish,  herrings,  flonnders, 
and  an  inferior  sort  of  salmon.    Mackarel  is  also  found, 
and  lobstera;  and  there  are  beds  of  cockles,  muscles,  and 
other  shell  fish  in  some  of  the  flats  about  the  coves.    Tbt 
muscles  are  of  immense  size,  and  much  relished  by  the  na- 
tives, 
inhabi-         The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  belong  to  the 
'*"*••        same  race  with  the  Otaheitans,  the  people  of  the  Friendly 

*  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  No,  283. 
+  Nicholas,  toI.  II.  p.  255. 
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Islands,  and  the  other  Polynesians.     They  have  tawny    book 
complexions  somewhat  darker  than  the  Spaniards  ^  a  few    ^▼n* 
among  them  ai-e  fair.    In  their  persons  they  arc  generally  -"——"■ 
above  the  middle  stature.     Some  are  six  feet  or  upwards^ 
and  their  limbs  are  remarkable  for  perfect  symmetry  and 
great  muscular  strengtli.     Their  countenances  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  pleasing  and  intelligent,  without  those  in- 
dications of  ferocity  which  some  of  their  actions  would  lead 
lis  to  anticipate.    We  know  but  little  of  their  diseases,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  liable  to  leprosy  and  visceral  inflam- 
mations, and  that  ophthalmia  is  very  common  among  them* 

The  northern  island  is  said  to  be  divided  into  eight  dis-  ^^l'^'^^, 
tricts,  governed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  called  areekees  state. 
or  kings,  and  other  inferior  chiefs,  who,  under  the  areekees, 
rule  over  smaller  subdivisions.  The  power  of  the  areekee 
is  not  absolute,  and  the  inferior  chiefs  make  frequent  wars 
on  one  another  without  consulting  him.  In  their  political 
condition  as  well  as  in  some  of  their  usages,  these  people 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Battas  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra*  Society  is  divided  into  two  distinct  ranks, 
the  one  consisting  of  the  chiefs  and  all  their  kin,  who  are 
called  rtmgateedaSf  and  the  common  people,  who  are  call- 
ed cookies.  The  former  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their 
dignity.  They  disdain  several  kinds  of  work,  yet  one  of 
them  was  not  ashamed  to  supplicate  an  English  visitor  with 
continued  importunity  to  **  give  him  a  nail,"  after  his  re- 
quest had  been  repeatedly  complied  with.*  A  chief,  on  board 
a  British  ship,  will  work  like  a  common  sailor,  or  will  serve 
at  table,  or  sweep  the  cabin,  if  he  is  assured  that  these  la- 
bours are  not  derogatory  to  his  dignity ;  because  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  European  feelings,  and  perhaps  still  more, 
because  he  is  acute  enough  to  see  the  superiority  of  the  Eu- 
ropean character,  and  reasonable  enough  to  recognize  it  in 
his  actions,  reserving  his  claims  of  rank  for  the  society  of  his 
compatriots.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  chief  to  display  his 
dignity  in  his  village  by  siting  on  the  top  of  a  house.!    The 

*  Nicholas.  1  Idem. 
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cookies,  however,  though  considered  as  far  beneath  the  mn- 
gateedas,  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  attention. 

The  New  Zealanders  have  some  good  domestic  habits, 
and  are  not  without  ingenuity  in  a  Few  arts.    Having  no 
metallic  pots  for  boiling  their  food,  they  contrive  to  cook 
their  fern  root,  and  their  potatoes,  by  means  of  two  hollow 
stones,  in  which  they  first  put  their  roots,  surrounded  by 
a  few  moist  leaves  of  some  well-flavoured  plant,  and  then 
applying  the  hollow  sides  of  the  stones  to  one  another, 
heat  them  thoroughly  for  a  due  length  of  time,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  are  well  stewed  and  palatable  food.    Of  the 
fibres  of  the  Phormium  tenax  they  make  a  kind  of  cloth 
or  matting,  which  they  dye  black  with  the  bark  of  a  tree 
called  Enou,     They  make  wooden   vessels  and  spears, 
which  last  are  neatly  tipped  with  bone.     They  cultivate 
their  fields  with  great  neatness.    Their  canoes  are  made 
of  boards,  well  joined  and  held  together  by  strong  osiers; 
some  of  them  are  fifty  feet  long     The  large  ones  carry 
thirty  men  or  more.    They  are  often  ornamented  with  a 
head,  well  carved  and  expressive  of  warlike  ferocity.    They 
are  expert  rowers,  keeping  time  with  beautiful  exactness, 
not  only  in  the  same  canoe,  but  through  the  whole  of  a 
small  squadron.    Their  garments  are  made  of  matting  and 
feathers.    Some  of  them  are  worked  with  the  utmost  nice* 
ty.    One  of  their  finest  cloaks  requires  more  than  a.  year 
to  complete  it    Their  huts  are  constructed  of  sticks  and 
reeds  interwoven  with  each  other,  but  in  a  manner  so 
imperfect  and  insufficient  as  to  have  a  wretched  appear- 
ance; forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  neatness  of  the  gar- 
dens.   They  have  no  windows,  and  the  door  is  so  low  and 
narrow  that  they  are  obliged  to  squeeze  themselves  in  and 
out  in  a  crawling  posture.     The  interior  is  sufficiently 
roomy,  being  fourteen  feet  long  and  eight  broad.^    From 
motives  of  superstition  they  make  a  point  of  eating  only  in 
the  open  air,  or  under  a  shed  adjoining  their  habitation. 
Some  of  their  villages  are  agreeably  situated,  and  have  a 
pleasing  exterior.     The  hut  of  the  chief  is  often  larger 
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than  the  rest,  without  being  more  convenient^  or  having  a  Booi^ 
larger  door.  In  some  cases  it  is  distinguished  by  posts  ^^^i* 
with,  rude  ornamental  carvings.  There  is  also  a  seat  or 
throne  for  .the  chief  or  king.  The  villages  are  protected 
by  strong  pallisades,  walls  of  wicker-work,  embankments, 
and  ditches.  The  store-houses,  in  which  their  provisions 
and  arms  are  contained,  are  built  with  greater  regard  to 
method  and  neatness  than  their  dwellings,  having  spacious 
doors,  verandas,  and  orifices  for  admitting  free  air.'N'  The 
natives  of  this  country  who  have  visited  New  Holland  in 
the  English  ships,  have  beheld  the  natives  of  that  conti- 
nent with  pity  and  contempt,  for  the  abject  lives  which 
they  lead,—- their  idleness,  improvidence,  and  misery. 
Their  dress  consists  of  mats  made  from  the  Phormium 
ienax,  often  fancifully  worked  round  with  variegated  bor- 
ders, and  decorated  otherwise  with  curious  art.  These  are 
fixed  round  the  middle  like  the  Scotch  kilt.  The  chiefs 
are  distinguished  by  wearing,  over  their  shoulders,  a  cloak 
made  of  various  furs,  and  shaped  not  unlike  the  Spanish 
cloak.  The  chiefs  disfigure  their  whole  countenances  by 
tattooing  them  in  a  most  hideous  manner,  of  which  no  con- 
ception can  be  formed  without  the  aid  of  such  figures  as  are 
given  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Nicholas.  They 
also  besmear  them  with  red  ochre.  They  sometimes  wear, 
as  appendages  to  the  ears,  the  teeth  of  the  enemies  whom 
they  have  slain  in  battle.  Sometimes  they  hang  from 
thdr  breasts  pieces  of  green  jade,  carved  into  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  form.  In  their  personal  habits, 
however,  they  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  allow  their  bodies  to  swarm  with  vermin.t 

In  conversation  the  New  Zealanders  are  animated,  hu-  GoDerai 
morous,  and  witty.    Towards  their  relations  and  children  ^^^""•<^**^- 
they  are  tenderly  affectionate.    When  they  see  a  relation 
after  a  long  absence,  for  example,  one  who  has  been  be- 

*  See  Mr.  Nicholases  Pescrlption  of  the  Town  of  Wyeraattee,  toI.  I«  p. 
335—342. 

t  Niehslas's  NarratWt,  tsI.  II.  p.  223,  224. 
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BOOK  yond  seas,  or  even  hear  accounts  of  one  still  at  a  distance, 
^^^^*  they  howl  aloud  with  the  keenest  sensibility.  Naturally 
spirited  and  ingenious,  they  are  curious  and  ambitiously 
docile  in  matters  of  art  A  chief  who  beheld  the  rope- 
making,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  English  at  Port 
Jackson,  wept  with  mortification  at  the  rude  state  of  the 
arts  in  his  own  country.  The  labours  of  the  field  are 
chiefly  devolved  on  the  women.  The  fathers  take  the 
charge  of  the  children ;  they  make  excellent  nurses,  and 
fondle  their  infants  with  the  liveliest  tenderness  and  de- 
light. Polygamy  is  practised.  One  wife  is  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  the  others  rank  as  her  inferiors  and 
servants. 
ReUgioD.  In  religion  the  New  Zealanders  are  moderate  polythc- 
ists,  their  catalogue  of  divinities  being  less  extravagant 
than  that  of  many  other  barbarians.  They  believe  in  a 
supreme  Deity — in  a  god  of  anger  and  death — a  deity 
who  makes  land  under  the  sea,  and  fastens  it  by  a  hook  to 
a  large  rock  ready  to  be  bawled  up — a  god  to  hawl  up  the 
land :  this  last,  at  the  same  time,  superintends  human  dis- 
eases, and  gives  life.  They  have  also  a  god  of  tears  and 
sorrow ;  but  their  mythology  is  imperfectly  known.  They 
believe  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  have  a  tradition  of  the 
first  woman  being  formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  the  man. 
They  have  a  story  of  the  moon  having  descended  to  the 
earth,  and  carried  off  a  man  who  continues  6xed  on  its 
surface.  Their  children,  when  bom,  are  sprinkled  with 
water  by  the  Tohunga  or  priest;  a  ceremony,  without 
which  they  believe  it  would  either  be  doomed  to  death,  or 
grow  up  with  a  most  perverse  disposition.  They  are  much 
in  the  habit  of  consecrating  persons,  places,  and  things, 
and  call  the  spell  thus  imposed  taboo.  When  a  peraon  la- 
bours under  a  severe  malady,  as  soon  as  they  believe  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  god  to  deprive  him  of  life,  they 
place  him  under  the  taboo,  deny  him  all  food,  and  leave 
him  to  a  necessary  death,  in  compliance  with  the  divine 
mandate.  They  inter  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  cere- 
iponies  which  they  do  not  allow  Europeans  to  see.    The^ 
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bdieve  that»  on  the  third  day  after  the  barial»  the  heart    book 
is  separated  from  the  body^  and  that  the  separation  is  an-    ^^^i* 

nounced  by  a  gentle  breeze  to  an  Etooa,  or  inferior  deity, 

who  bends  over  the  ^rave,  and  carries  off  the  heart  to  the 
clouds. 

Women  often  commit  suicide  by  hanging  themselves  Suicide, 
when  their  husbands  die.  The  keen  feelings  of  this  peo- 
ple make  them  prone  to  suicide  on  various  occasions  of 
disappointment  A  woman  will  hang  herself  immediately 
after  receiving  a  beating  from  her  husband.*  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Bay  of  Islands  are  said  to  be  exempt  from 
this  malady .f  The  manners,  no  doubt,  differ  considerably 
in  different  tribes  and  places. 

No  other  mode  of  reckoning  periods  of  time  has  been 
observed  among  them,  than  by  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
which  they  count  up  to  100,  and  by  these  epochs  they  cal- 
culate their  age  and  the  events  that  occur  among  them. 

The  New  Zealanders  live  in  a  state  of  habitual  warfare.  Warlike 
The  chiefs  and  tribes  are  respectively  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  go  to  war  when  these  are  slightly  invaded.  Some- 
times, when  the  two,  hostile  armies  meet,  a  parley  takes 
place,  and  peace  is  concluded.  On  such  occasions  a  spii'it 
of  fairness  and  reason  is  manifested.  It  is  not,  in  general, 
so  much  from  predatory  principles,  as  from  high  spirit  and 
irritability,  that  their  violent  quarrels  originate.  Each 
tribe  entreated  Captain  Cook  to  destroy  its  antagonists. 
Sven  when  at  peace  they  discover*  in  their  intercourse  with  ^ 
the  Englieh,  a  deep  jealousy  of  each  other;  envying  any 
one  whom  they  suppose  more  highly  favoured  than  them- 
selves, and  continually  labouring  to  excite  prejudices 
ag^nst  one  another's  characters  and  intentions.  Their 
wars  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  They  have 
short  spears^  which  they  throw,  like  javelins,  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  long  ones,  which  they  use  as  lances ;  and  broad, 
thick,   sharp-edged,  tools,   called  patoo  patoOf  made   of 

*  Collins,  vol.  I.  p.  524.  (in  English.) 
t  Savage's  Account,  Ice. 
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BOOK  stone,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with  which  they  strike 
^^^^'  one  another  in  close  combat,  being  able  to  cleave  the  skull 
by  a  single  blow.  Like  the  Battas,  they  devour  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies,  and  entertain  the  extravagant  belief  that 
the  soul  of  a  man  thus  devoured  is  doomed  to  eternal  fire*  It 
is  purely  from  vengeance,  and  not  at  all  from  an  appetite 
for  human  flesh,  that  they  indulge  in  this  shocking  practice. 
Massacres  They  have  committed  some  frightful  massacres  on  their 
on'EuTD-  European  visitors,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
P«^°''  so  much  instigated  by  cupidity,  as  by  revenge  for  some 
affront  or  injury  received.  The  unfortunate  Marion  had 
lived  on  t^rms  of  intimacy  with  the  chief  Tacoory,  when 
the  latter,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  him  an  entertain* 
ment,  massacred  him  with  all  his  attendants;  and  the 
French  who  came  to  revenge  the  outrage,  saw  the  disgust- 
ing proofs  of  the  savages  having  eaten  and  gnawed  the 
palpitating  limbs  of  those  whom  a  few  hours  before  they 
embraced  witli  every  demonstration  of  attachment.  The 
English  have  suffered  from  similar  acts  of  perfidy.  The 
last  was  in  the  case  of  flie  ship  Boyd,  in  1809,  the  crew 
of  which,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  was  massacred  by  the 
chief  named  George,  in  revenge  for  some  ill  treatment  re- 
ceived from  the  commander,  Captain  Thomson,  who  had 
brought  him  back  as  a  passenger  from  Port  Jackson,  on 
condition  of  working  his  passage.  The  chief  being  taken 
sick,  and  unable  to  work  to  the  Captain's  satisfaction,  was 
flogged  and  taunted  by  the  latter,  and,  before  being  put 
on  shore,  was  stripped  of  every  thing  English  he  had 
about  him.  Totally  insensible  to  his  own  infamous  con- 
duct, the  Captain  went  on  shore,  and  left  his  ship  unpro* 
tected,  when  the  determined  vengeance  of  the  savages 
made  a  short  and  dreadful  catastrophe  in  the  annihilation 
/  of  the  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  four,  one  of  whom 
was  the  cabin  boy,  who  had  paid  some  kind  attention  to  the 
chief  during  the  passage.  The  Captain  of  a  vessel  who 
afterwards  came  to  the  coast,  left  a  written  warning  with 
one  of  the  natives,  to  be  shown  to  the  commander  of  every 
ship  which  he  might  afterwards  n^eet  with,  and  in  this  do? 
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cament  it  was  stated,  from  some  mistake  or  misinforma-    book 
tioD^  that  a  chief  called  Tippahee,  who  had  formerly  been   ^^i<* 
well  treated  at  Port  Jackson,  was  the  perpetrator.    The 
crew  of  a  whale  ship  who  found  this  paper,  inflicted  a  bar- 
barous and  misplaced  vengeance,  by  murdering  the  whole 
people  of  Tippahee,  who  inhabited  a  small  island,  this 
chief  himself  and  a  few  others  having  narrowly  escaped  in 
a  boat.p--«We  are  not  altogether  certain  what  aAronts  may,  Cattfetand 
on  other  occasions,  have  incited  these  high  minded  and  ir-  [b^e  atro- 
ritable  people  to  acts  of  atrocious  and  perfidious  cruelty,  cities. 
In  their  conduct  they  often  evince  sentiments  of  honour- 
able integrity  and  fidelityf  where  reliance  is  placed  on 
them  by  persons  who  have  treated  them  well.    The  Eng- 
lish sailors  have  been  too  much  in  the  practice  of  teazing 
and  insulting  them,  from  a  wantonness  more  degrading 
than  their  own  excessive  resentments,  and  they  have  in- 
yaded  their  property,  and  carried  off  their  crops  without 
scruple,  as  if  no  laws  of  honesty  and  delicacy  were  bind- 
ing towards  beings  so  strange  and  so  different  from  them- 
selves.    The  governor  of  New  South  Wales  has  very 
laudably  taken  the  natives  under  his  protection  against  all 
such  lawless  acts;  the  people  begin  to  learn  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  characters  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  among 
themselves,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding,  and  to 
seek  redress  of  occasional  grievances,  through  the  medium 
of  the  small  missionary  settlement  which  has  been  formed 
in  their  country.    They  certainly  possess  qualities  which  Their  good 
may  prove  a  good  foundation  ifor  the  formation  of  a  re-  ^"* '  '*' 
spectable  character  by  instruction.    A  New  Zealand  mo- 
ther will  risk  her  own  life  for  the  sake  of  her  child.    Their 
songs  and  music  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Otaheitans. 
Their  songs  are  sung  in  parts,  and  the  companies  join  in  full 
chorus.    Their  airs  resemble  the  chantings  of  an  English 
church.    The  inhabitants  Of  East  Cape  are  the  bards  of  the 
country,  by  whom  all  their  songs  are  composed.    The 
subjects  of  them  are  generally  taken  from  those  scenes  of 
violence  with  which  the  natives  are  so  familar^  sometimes 
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BOOK    from  the  phenomena  of  storms,  the  basiness  of  raral  cnl- 

i>^ii*    tivation,  or  other  common  exercise^  and  enjoyments* 

.     .  .  Snares  Island,  Lord  Aukland's  Group,  and  Macqaanie 

island?."^  Island,  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  show  the  continuation 

of  the  same  chain  of  mountains  under  water,  by  which  that 

country  is  pervaded. 

There  is  another  well  marked  chain  to  the  east  of  New 
Zealand,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  formed  of  the  Bristol, 

Chatham  Penantipodes,  Bounty,  and  Chatham  Islands.  Chatham 
IsLANH,  which  is  the  largest,  was  discovered  by  Broughton. 
It  is  about  thirty-three  miles  long.  The  surface  has  a 
gradual  rise,  so  as  to  form  pleasant  looking  hills  in  the  in- 
terior. It  seems  to  contain  one  of  those  lagoons  which  oc- 
cur so  frequently  in  the  low  islands  of  this  ocean. 

Its  produc-  Vegetation,  according,  to  Broughton,  is  powerful  in  tiiis 
island,,  but  the  trees  are  only  of  middling  height  For  a 
certain  way  up  the  trunk  they  are  naked,  and  no  brush- 
wood grows  among  them.  There  is  one  tree  similar  to  the 
bay,  and  another  jointed  like  the  vine.  The  inhabitants 
were  observed  to  use  much  thread  and  cord  made  of  a  fine 
hemp*  which  undoubtedly  is  of  the  growth  of' the  island. 

Inhabit-  The  inhabitants  are  of  middling  stature,  stout  and  well 
proportioned.  They  have  dark-brown  complexions  and 
expressive  features.  The  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards 
is  black ;  no  tattooing  was  observed  about  any  part  of  their 
bodies.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  seal  skin,  and  a  curi- 
ously wrought  mat  The  birds  are  of  the  same  species 
which  are  seen  at  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,  and  were 
remarked  to  be,  like  them,  wonderfully  familiar,  and  not 
the  least  afraid  of  men,  an  evidence  that  they  sufier  no  mo- 
lestation. 

Norfolk      Nobtolk  IsLAim  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  New 

isLAiTD.     2caland,  nearly  half  way  between  it  and  New  Caledonia. 

Here  the  English  had  at  one  time  a  flburishing  colony,  but 

it  has  been  removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Island.    Norfolk 

Island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  .of  having  no  good 


ants. 
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harbour.    It  is    about    fourteen  miles  in    circumference,    book 
The  coral  reefs  extend  nearly  twenty  miles  in  a  southerly    ^^'^* 
direction.    The  basis  of  this  island  consists  of  a  yellowish  """""* 
chalk  common  to  it  with  New  Zealand.    This  is  covered 
with  a  great  thickness  of  black  earth.    Vegetation  is  vigo- 
rous and  productive.    New  Zealand  flax  grows  better  than 
in  its  native  country.    The  pine  wood  is  heavier  than  that 
of  New  Caledonia,  but  softer  than  that  of  New  Zealand. 
Cabbage  palms,  wild  sorrel,  and  sea  fennel,  are  in  great 
abundance.    The  English  settlers  introduced  the  grains 
and  domestic  animals  of  Europe. 

Sailing  farther  north  we  find  New  Caledonia,  a  pretty  NswCa- 
large  island,  being  «20  or  250  miles  long  and  fifty  broad,  "-^^hia. 
But  on  the  south  and  the  west  it  is  rendered  dangerous  of 
approach,  by  a  formidable  chain  of  reefs,  extending  270 
miles  beyond  the  island  to  the  south  and  to  the  noi*th- 
west.* 

New  Caledonia  seems  to  have  a  mountain  chain  extend-  Mountains. 
ing  over  its  whole  length,  becoming  gradually  higher  to-  ^^^^' 
wards  the  south-east,  till  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  S200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  rocks  are  quartz, 
mica,  steatite  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  green  schorl, 
and  granite,  and  they  contain  a  mine  of  specular  iron  ore. 
Basaltic  pillars  have  been  observed  in  some  places.  Its 
mountains  contain,  in  all  probability,  rich  metallic  veins. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  of  this  island  is  very  similar  to  that  Vegeta- 
of  the  Polynesian  islands.  Beautiful  avenues  are  formed  ^^°"* 
of  the  cultivated  banana*!  Sugar  cane  and  arum  are  also 
cultivated  here.  The  sides  of  some  of  the  valleys  are 
covered  with  cocoa.  Among  the  other  vegetable  species 
are  the  tree  called  Commersonia  echinatOf  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Moluccas;  the  HiMscus  iUiaceuSf 
the  young  pods  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants ;  the 
Ihlichos  tuberosuSf  the  roots  of  which  are  roasted  and  eaten ; 

*  Labillardi^re,  Voyage  k  la  Recherche  de  La  Perouse,  1.  199,  &Cf 
t  JdeiD,  vol.  II.  p.  36.    Aflas,  pi.  41, 
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BOOK    the  Diaei^hyUum  vertidUatum,  a  new  genus,  allied  to  the 
^^^^*    dracontia,  and  which  grows  on  the  tops  of  the  moontaios;* 

""*"""  the  hypoxiSf  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten  by  flie  New  Ca- 
ledonians, springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  forests.  The 
antholoma,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs,  forming  a 
new  genus,  grows  on  the  high  grounds*! 

Amimais.  Even  dogs  and  pigs  were  unknown  in  this  island  before 
the  arrival  of  Europeans*  The  most  common  birds  are  a 
peculiar  sort  of  magpie,  large  pigeons,  and  Caledonian  ra- 
vens. A  spider  called  fiookee  forms  threads  so  strong  as 
to  offer  a  sensible  resistance  before  breaking  when  pulled. 
The  animal  constitutes  part  of  the  people's  food. 

Hubourt.  Among  the  moorings  of  the  island  we  may  mention  Ba- 
lada  Haven  and  Deceitful  Haven,  where  d'Entrecasteanx 
says  he  could  not  enter,  but  which  the  English  navigator 
Kttit,  has  described  as  a  spacious  and  excellent  port,  situ- 
ated behind  the  frightful  chain  of  reefs  which  lines  the 
west  coast. 

Inhabit-  A  travelling  naturalist  has  lately  found  a  singular  cor- 
respondence in  figure  between  the  aborigines  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  and  those  of  New  Caledonia^  Their  hair  is 
nearly  woolly,  and  the^surface  of  their  bodies  greasy.  Some 
have  the  thick  lips  of  the  African  negro.^  Light  and 
nimble,  they  climb  trees  with  as  much  facility  as  they  walk 
along  level  ground.  Cook  praises  the  mildness  of  their 
character,  and  the  chastity  of  their  females.^  D'Entre- 
casteaux  and  Labillardiere  describe  them  as  equally  cmd, 
perfidious,  and  thievish,  with  the  other  islanders  of  tiie 
Great  Ocean.||  The  women  were  hired  for  a  nail»  and 
the  size  of  the  nail  was  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the 
person.  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  bow,  they,  are  armed 
with  darts  and  clubs,  which  they  manufacture  with  much 
pains;  they  also  make  use  of  slings.    It  turns  out  on  re- 

•  Forster,  Voyage,  t.  II.  p.  327. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  p.  240,  and  Atlas,  pi.  12. 

f  Labillardiere,  Voyage,  II.  p.  186,  Forster,  Voyage,  II.  p.  802. 

I  Cook's  Second  Voyage. 

II  Rossel,  Voyage  de  d'Entrecasteaux,  II.  p.  3«1,  kc. 
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cent  and  attentive  observation  that   they  are  cannibals    book 
from  taste.    They  tasted  with  an  air  of  luxurious  plea-    ^^'^* 
sure  the  muscular  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  ate  a        . 
slice  of  the  flesh  of  a  child.^i^    Their  common  food  con-   ^°^ 
sists  of  shell-fish,  and  other  fish  with  roots.    They  also 
eat  the  spider  already  mentioned,  and  the  greenish  mealy 
soap-stone.    The  only  dress  of  the  females  is  a  girdle  of 
fibrous  bark;  several  of  the  men  encircle  their  heads  with 
a  fillet  of  sowed  net-work,  or  a  head  dress  made  of  leaves 
and  the  hair  of  the  vampire  bat    They  build  walls  on  the 
mountains,  to  confine  tiie  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  in  so  many  countries,  forming  the  arable  surface  in-* 
to  a  succession  of  terraces.    Tet  the  soil  is  generally  poor. 
Their  houses  are  in  the  form  of  bee-hives,  and  the  door- 
posts are  of  carved  planks.     Their  harsh  and  croaking 
language  seems  to  be  totally  difierent  from  that  of  Poly- 
nesia. 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  on  the  south  of  New  Caledonia,  pro-  w«  «f 
duces  stately  cedars,  the  trunks  of  which  furnish  columns  ^^^^ 
exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  height  The  Loyalty  and 
Beanpres  Islands  form  a  little  archipelago  to  the  east 
The  great  reefs  by  which  New  Caledonia  is  skirted  on  the 
west,  and  which  extend  250  miles  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, present  the  navigator  with  the  prospect  of  inevitable 
ruin,  in  case  the  winds  and  currents  should  carry  him 
among  them.  All  the  way  between  this  island  and  New 
Holland,  the  sea  abounds  with  coral  banks,  some  of  which 
are  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  others*!  Captain 
Flinders,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  them,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  two  frigates  of  La  Perouse  met  their  fate  on  one  of 
these  banks. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  New  Caledonia  we  have  an  Nxw  Hje- 
important  archipelago,  for  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  ^^™*^ 
islands  of  which  it  is  composed.    Fernandez  de  Quiros, 

*  Labillard'tftre,  V6yage  11.  p.  193—201,  &c. 

*  Flinders,  Annales  rlei  Voyages,  vol.  X.  p.  88. 
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BOOK  who  discovered  the  mainland  in  1606,  gave  it  the  name  of 
I.VII.  Australia  del  Espirito  Santo.  A  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years  after  this,  M.  de  Bougainville  added  to  it  some  is- 
lands, to  which  he  gave  the  elegant  name  of  the  Great  Cy- 
clades.  After  an  interval  of  six  years,  came  Captain  Cook, 
and  completed  the  discovery  of  the  leading  islands.  Fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  a  submarine  chain  of  mountains,  he 
seems  to  have  reached  its  southern  extremity.  Captain 
Biigh  found  a  continuation  to  the  north,  consisting  of  is- 
lands which  were  probably  seen  by  Quiros.  Captain  Cook 
proposed  to  give  that  arcMpelago,  as  a  whole,  the  name  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  a  proposal  strongly  objected  to  by  Flea- 
rieu,  who  wished  to  retain  a  memorial  of  the  first  discovei7 
in  the  original  name  of  the  Archipelago,  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost* 

The  most  southerly  group  of  this  archipelago  is  detach- 
ed from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  and  consists  of  five  islands^ 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Immer,  are  high  and  have  no 
T^nM^^  coral  reefs.  Tanna,  the  only  one  which  has  been  minute- 
ly examined,  contains  a  very  active  volcano.  Messrs.  For- 
ster  and  Sparrmann  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
that  burning  mountain,  which  is  not  one  of  the  highest  on 
the  island.  The  volcano  itself  shook,  and  the  ashes  which 
it  spouted  forth  darkened  tlie  atmosphere.  The  rain, 
whicii  fell  at  the  time,  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
water,  sand,  and  earth,  and  might  be  called  a  shower  of 
slime.f  These  subterranean  fires  seem  to  contribute  much 
to  that  exuberance  of  vegetation  bj  which  the  island  is 
distinguished.  Several  plants  attain  here  twice  the  height 
that  they  have  in  other  countries,  broader  leaves  and  a 
stronger  perfume.  In  several  places  sulphureous  vapours 
are  exhaled.  In  others  the  springs  are  tepid.  Tanna 
has  also  strata  of  clay  and  aluminous  earth,  with  blocks  of 
chalk  and  of  tripoli.  It  abounds  in  sulphur,  and  affords 
traces  of  copper.    The  scenery  of  Tanna  is  pleasanter  and 

*  Voyage  de  Marchand,  torn.  V. 
+  Forster's  Voyage,  11.  p.  212. 
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more  elegant  than  that  of  Otaheite,  as  the  mountains  do    book 
not  shoot  up  abruptly  from  the  middle  of  a  narrow  plain,    ^^^i* 
but  are  preceded  by  several  ranges  of  hills  separated  from  ~~""" 
one  another  by  wide  valleys.     Here  are  found  bananas,  tionf^' 
sugar  canes,  potatoes,  and  several  sorts  of  fruit  trees.    The 
English  found  here  the  pigeon  which  transports  the  seeds 
of  the  nutmeg  in  the  Molucca  Islands.     In  the  crop  of 
one  of  them,  an  oblong  nutmeg  was  found.    The  natives 
shewed  them  specimens  of  that  fruit  still  surrounded  by  the 
mace.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  a  variety  of 
the  nutmeg  grows  on  these  islands,  though  none  were  found 
within  the  narrow  limits  which  the  English  were  allowed 
to  traverse."!^ 

The  natives  resemble  the  people  of  New  Holland  inhabi- 
more  than  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Tliey  areof  a**°^ 
brownish-black  colour,  of  moderate  stature,  but  muscular 
and  vigorous.  Their  beards  are  strong,  black,  and  curled. 
The  hair  of  their  heads  is  thick  and  bristly ;  their  features 
are  expressive  and  open ;  and  every  thing  about  them  has 
a  masculine  and  warrior-like  air.  The  singularity  of  thf^r 
ornaments,  the  little  peg  with  which  the  tip  of  the  nose  is 
pierced,  the  cloth  which  they  wear  round  their  loins,  in 
such  a  style  as  rather  to  outrage  decency  than  to  preserve 
it,  and  the  use  of  a  coarse  pigment  made  of  ochre  and 
chalk,  are  so  many  marks  of  an  affinity  to  the  natives  of 
New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  and  Solomon's  Archipelago. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  islanders  seem  to  have  derived 
their  arts  from  the  same  origin  with  the  Polynesians. 
Their  bows,  made  of  the  best  elastic  wood,  their  slings,  their 
clubs,  and  theii*  darts,  with  which  they  can  pierce  a  plank 
four  inches  thick,  often  remind  one  of  the  arms  used  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  language  of  Tanna,  and  that 
of  ErroRiango,  to  the  north  of  it,  are  different ;  and  neither 
of  them  has  any  resemblance  to  the  general  language  of 
Polynesia.! 

*  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  Book  III.  ch.  4—6.     Forster,  II.  262. 
t  Forster's  Voyage,  II.  p.  225. 
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BOOK    ,    The  women  of  the  New  Hebrides  being  treated  as  slaves, 
J^Ttu    80on  lose  the  few  attractions  which  nature  has  conferred 
upon  them.    They  are  weak  and  puny.    Several  of  the  young 
'"^"'    giris^  according  to  Dr.  Forster,  had  pleasant  features,  and 
a  smile  which  became  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  their 
timidity  was  dissipated.    They  bad  handsome  forms,  deli- 
cately turned  arms,  and   full  and  round  bosoms ;  their 
clothing  reached  to  the  knees.    Their  curled  hair  waved 
loosely  on  their  heads,  or  was  fastened  in  a  tress ;  and  the 
green  banana  leaf,  which  they  generally  wore  in  their  hair, 
formed  a  handsome  contrast  with  its  blackness.    They  re- 
pelled with  modesty  the  advances  of  the  seamen. 
Sandwich       Cook  also  discovered  Sandwich  Island,  which  is  about 
seventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  an  aspect  equal- 
ly fertile  as  the  preceding  two.    The  woods  were  adorned 
with  tints  of  lively  verdure,  and  contained  a  profusion  of 
cocoas.    The  mountains  have  a  considerable  elevation  in 
the  interior,  and  exhibit,  at  their  feet,  many  lower  districts 
covered  with  wood,  intermingled  with  cultivated  fields  ar- 
rayed in  the  same  golden  tints  with  the  com  fields  of  Eu- 
rope.   It  was  considered  as  a  very  promising  island  for 
colonization. 
Api,         .    The  islands  of  Api  and  Paoom  were  not  minutely  exa- 
Paoo!n,&c.  ^jjj^^    Ambrym  attracted  attention  by  a  volcano  in  it, 
which  impetuously  emitted  columns  of  whitish  smoke.    It 
seemed  to  be  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.")^ 
whitsun-       In  Whitsuntide  Island  several  plantations  were  seen, 
Aurora^"^'  Aod  many  fires.    The  more  majestic  island  of  Aurora  is 
Island,  &c.  adomod  with  picturesque  forests,  diversified  by  fine  water- 
falls.   The  unpleasant  name  of  Leper  Island,  given  by 
Bougainville  to  a  small  one  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  not 
founded  on  any  peculiarity  attached  to  it.    A  white  leprosy 
exists  in  every  part  of  Oceanica. 

The  two  large  islands  of  Mallicolo  and  Spirito  Santo 
form  a  separate  chain,  lying  more  westerly  than  that  which 
we  have  now  traced. 

**  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  HI.  p.  241.    Fowler's  Voyage,  II.  p.  180. 
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The  natives  described  Mallicolo  to  Quiros  as  a  great    book 
country,  although  it  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles  in  lengtli.    ^^^^ 
The  Spaniards  called  it  Manicola.    It  is  well  wooded  and,^ 
well  watered,  and  appears  to  possess  a  fertile  soil.    Pigs 
and  poultry  were  the  only  domestic  animals.    Cook  en- 
riched it  with  the  addition  of  the  dog. 

The  people  of  Mallicolo  might,  from  their  looks,  almost  ^nbabu- 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  apes.  Their  appearance  is  hide-*  '^^  **  , 
ous,  and  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  men  are  brown-coloured:  their  general 
height  does  not  exceed  five  feet  four  inches :  their  limbs 
are,  in  many  instancQS,  ill  proportioned:  the  arms  and 
legs  are  long  and  lean,  the  head  lengthened,  and  the  coun- 
tenance flattened.  To  these  characters  are  to  be  added  a 
broad  flat  nose,  projecting  cheek-bones,  the  forehead  nar- 
row and  compressed  backwards,  as  it  is  in  the  lower  ani* 
mals.  Their  hair  is  curled,  but  not  woolly  like  that  of  the 
African  negro.*  m 

This  race  exactly  coincides  in  character  with  the  mon-Languaca. 
key-looking  tribe  which  Capt  Flinders  found  at  Olass- 
house  Bay.  Their  dialect  contains  those  hissing  and  cluck- 
ing sounds,  and  those  strange  combinations  of  consonants 
which  occur  in  the  African  idioms,  setting  the  organs  of 
Europeans  at  complete  defiance.  Russian  and  German 
words  they  pronounce  easily.  The  girdle  which  they  weas 
round  the  body,  being  tight  drawn,  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  ants,  while  the  cloth  wrapped  close  under 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  produces  an  o^osite  effect  They 
use  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  speedy  death  is  inflicted  on 
the  wounded.  It  is  the  mark  of  weakness  to  have  recourse 
to  treachery. 

Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  Terra  del 
of  the  whole  archiiielago,  is  sixty  miles  long,  thirty-three  g^^ 
broad,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  circumference. 
The  shores,  especially  on  the  west  side,  are  uncommonly 

*  Forster's  Observattons,  p.  240.    Ditto,  Voyagei  II.  p.  182. 
VOL.  III.  38 
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BOOK    high,  forming  a  continued  chain  of  mountains^  vbicb,  in 
^^^**    some  places,  pise  directly  fi«om  the  margin  of  the  sea.    But 
■—"■"■■"  in  general  the  island  is  bordered  by  beautiful  wooded  hiUsy 
Bays  and   open  valleys,  and  varied  plantations.    The  islands  ^hich 
arbours,  j.^  along  the  southern   and  eastern  coasts  probably  form 
bays  and  harbours  equally  wi'll  sheltered  with  the  great 
bay  of  St  James  and   St  Philip,  which  is   on  the  east 
side.    Here  Quiros  and  Cook  anchored,  in  the  harbour  of 
Vera  Cruz,  near  the  river  Jordan.     The  worthy  Spa- 
niard wished  to  found,  in  this  place,  the  city  of  New  Je- 
rusalem; but,  before  the  first  hut  was  finished,  a  bloody 
contest  with  the  natives,  and  a  failure  of  provisions,  oblig- 
ed him  to  return  to  America."!^ 
inhabi-         The  inhabitants,  more  handsome  and  more  vigoroua  tiian 
those  of  Mallicolo,  are  black*  and  their  hair  is  either  wool- 
ly or  much  curled.    Some  of  their  words  are  the  same  that 
are  siioken  in  the  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.     Qoiros 
saw  here  men  of  different  Mours;  some  mulattos,  some 
blacks,  and  some  white,  with  red  hair.    These  last  were 
probably  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Erromano.f    Forster 
justly  laments  the  hurry  with  which  this  country  has  been 
surveyed.    This  was  increased  by  an  unlucky  occurrence. 
Poisonous  In  leaving  Mallicolo  a  fish  had  been  taken  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  Spams  erythrinus.    All  who  ate  of  it  were 
seized  with  gripes,  acute  pains,  and  vertigo.    Their  bodies 
were  covered  witli  phlegmons,  and  they  were  affected  with 
a  deadly  languor.    A  dog  and  a  pig,  however,  were  the 
only  individuals  to  whom  it  proved  fatal.    Quiros  met  with 
the  same  accident.     Some  future  navigator  examining  this 
island  with   greater  leisui*e,  will  perhaps  find  in  it  the 
Vegetable  orange-tree,  the  aloe,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper-plant,  the 
tiras"^'     ebony,  the  citron,  the  pearl,  and  other  valued  productions : 
perhaps  even  the  mines  of  the  precious  metals  mentioned 
by  Quiros. 

*  Quiros's  Account,  written  by  himself,  in  the  Viajero  UniversaK  t.  XVll. 
p.  197. 
t  Forster,  Voyage,  II.  p.  201. 
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This  navigator,  however,  writes  with  much  candour ;  he    book 
only  extols  the  rich  and  varied  vegetation,  the  beautiful    i»vii. 
forests,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  trailing  shrubs,  and  — — 
the  fresh  and  salubrious  waters."!^    If,  in  his  Fifty  Memoirs 
presented  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the  silver  mines  figured  as 
a  conspicuous  article,  this  was  a  harmless  artifice,  intended 
to  produce,  in  the  gross  minds  of  the  great,  an  interest  in 
their  noble  acquisitions. 

Ten  or  twelve  islands  remain  to  be  found  again  which  islands 
were  discovered  by  Quiros,  after  quitting  the  island  ofq®",^^ 
Taumaco,  and  before  arriving  at  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  convert  his  vague  calculations  of  lon- 
gitude into  actual  degrees.  The  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ent explanations  of  them  which  have  been  given^  and  which 
might  be  given,  would  require  a  long  memoir,  or  rather  a 
monographic  treatise.  If  Rotumali  island  is  Taumaco, 
the  islands  of  Tucopia,  San  Marcos,  Yergel,  and  others, 
will  correspond  tolerably  well  to  Pandpra,  Cherry,  and 
Barvel  islands,  and  Banks's  Group,  lately  discovered  by 
Captain  Edwards,  on  the  north-east  of  Terra  del  Spirito 
Santo.f  The  description  of  Pitt's  Island,  which  is  high 
and  wooded,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  **  Gate  of  Belen.'^ 
Coming  south  to  14°  SO'  of  latitude,  Quiros  discovered 
an  island  which  he  called  Nuestra  Sennora  do  Luz;.and, 
immediately  after,  he  saw  to  the  south,  the  southeast,  and 
the  west,  several  high  and  extensive  lands,  in  one  of  which 
he  discovered  the  Bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St  James.^  We 
can  easily  see  the  position  in  which  every  navigator  must 
find  himself,  who,  after  having  passed  the  Pic  d'Etoile,  en- 
ters the  channel  surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  islands 
of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo  and  Malliculo,  and  on  the  other, 
by  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.  Another  account, 
which  says  nothing  of  Nuestra  Sennora,  or  Pic  d'Etoile, 
makes  up  for  the  defect  by  an  express  proof  that  the  Great 

*  Quiros,  in  the  Viajero  Universal,  t.  XXVII.  p.  203. 

t  Burney's  History  of  Discoveries,  II.  p.  326. 

t  Account  of  Quiros,  according  to  Figuerva,  in  Dalryiaple,  I.  p.  131. 
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BOOK    Cyclades  of  Bougainville  had  been  seen  and  named  by  this 
^^^*    navigator;  for  be  found  at  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude^ 

and  only  seven  leagues  from  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo»  the 

two  islands  of  Cordova  and  Clementina,  which  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.*  In  short* 
the  island  of  Belen,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Pillar  of 
Saragossa,  towards  which  the  north-east  wind  drove  the 
fleety  after  leaving  the  bay  of  St  Philip,  must  belong  to  a 
chain  which  connects  the  New  Hebrides  with  Solomon's 
Islands. 


Solomon's      We  now  come  to  a  country  the  discovery  of  whicby  in 
and'tha      ^ts  different  parts,  has  afforded  much  exercise  to  the  pa- 
isiandsof  tience  of  navigators.     The  only  description  that  can  be 
*  given  of  Solomon's  Islands,  and  the  archipelago  of  Santa 
Cruz,  is  a  history  of  the  attempts  made  to  recognize  and 
examine  them. 
Mendana's     The  Spanish  navigator  Mendana,  who  was  sent  out  to 
''^^^*"^' discover  Terra  Australis,  found,  in  1568,  a  series  of  is- 
lands which  he  called  Tlas  de  Solomon,  which  he  placed 
between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  degrees  of  south  latitade; 
but  his  observations  of  the  longitude  were  so  vague  and  in- 
accurate, that  neither  he  himself  nor  any  other  navigator, 
foi*  a  long  time  after,  could  succeed  in  finding  the  islands. 
He  seems  to  have  believed,  from  the  estimates  which  he 
made,  that  he  was  1450  marine  leagues  from  Lima.  ^Bvt 
the  Spaniards  wished  to  conceal  the  discovery,  for  toir  of 
inducing  other  nations  to  form  settlements  in  these  cmb- 
tries;  and  their  authors,  either  m  obedience  to  orders  or 
from  ignorance,  placed  these  islands  sometimes  dOO  and 
sometimes  1500  leagues  west  from  Peru.f    Mendana  gave 
the  name  of  Isabella  to  the  largest  island,  lying  south-east 
and  north-west    Guadalcanal  is  a  long  island,  sitnated  to 
the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  behind  some  small  islands, 
among  which  is  Sesarga,  which  contains  a  volcano.    The 

»  Quirofl,  ill  ibe  Viajero  Universal,  XXVI.  190. 
+  Dalrympla's  Historical  ColJeciioD,  I.  p.  43. 
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most  flOQtherly  land  found  here  was  called  the  island  of   book 
Christeyal.    The.  whole  of  tliis  archipelago  was  peopled  by    t«tii. 
negroes,  armed  with  arrows  and  lances ;  they  dyed  their  -— — 
hair  red*  and  ate»  with  high  relish,  the  flesh  of  their  own 
species.*    Nq  evidence  is  given  of  Mendana  having  found 
any  indications  of  the  precious  metals.    Solomon's  name 
was  placed  in  the  foreground  merely  to  tempt  the  avarice  of 
the  Spanish  government. 

In  a  second  voyage,  Mendana,  after  searching  in  vain  for 

Solomon's  Islands,  discovered  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz  and 

a  few  others.    These  were  Egmpnt  Island,  and  some  others 

Monging  to  Queen  Charlotte's  group,  which  were  again 

found  by  Captain  Carteret. 

The  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  form  a  settlement  did  not 
succeed.  Mendana's  widow  brought  back  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  had  escaped  the  ra- 
rages  of  disease  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  natives. 

Carteret  landed  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  was  carterefs 
obliged  to  maintain  a  bloody  contest  with  the  inhabitants.  ^^^'^^' 
Here  the  English  had  been  received  and  entertained  in  a 
house  of  assembly  similar  in  its  form  and  accommodations 
to  those  used  in  Otaheite.f  The  natives  were  black,  though 
Bot  of  the  very  deepest  tint  One  of  them,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  had  woolly  hair,  but  regular  features.  These  peo- 
ple, brave  and  vigorous,  resolutely  defended  their  island, 
which  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  lined  with  large  villages. 
Carteret  acknowledged  the  priority  of  discovery  by  the  Spa- 
niards, yet  presumed  to  name  the  group  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands.  Even  Swallow  Island,  which  has  not  been  found 
by  any  subsequent  navigator  in  the  situation  pointed  out  by 
this  Englishman,  must  be  that  of  San  Francisco,  which  was 
seen  by  Mendana.  It  corresponds  to  it,  at  least,  in  latitude 
and  in  physical  features4 

*  Figuerva,  in  the  Viajero  Universal,  tol.  XXVII.  No.  273. 
t  Voyage  de  Carteret,  chap.  IV.  et  V. 

X  Viajero  Univ.  p.  62.    Compare  IMcduvertee  des  Fran<;ai8  au  snd-est  de  la 
Kouv.  Guin^e,  en  1768  et  1769 ;  Fleurieu,  I.  233. 
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BOOK     ^  D'Entrecastcaux  and  Labillardiere  have  given  us  an  ex- 

i-VTi.    cellent  description  of  the  archipelago  of  Santa  Cmz.    Trc- 

_  vannion  Bay  is  the  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the  large 

Obscrva- 

tionsofd'  island.    The  mountains,  Tv^hich  are  not  high,  seem  to  be 
EntrccaB-    calcarcous.     The  inhabitants  are  olive-colourod,  and  in  fea- 

tefttix  and 

Labiiiardi-  tures  resemble  those  of  the  Moluccas ;  but  some  of  them  are 

^'°'  black,  and  seem  to  belong  to  a  totally  distinct  race.    Tbe 

latter  have  thick  lips,  and  broad  flat  noses ;  but  all  of  them 

have  crisp  hair,  and  broad  foreheads.*    They  pluck  the  hair 

off  every  part  of  the  body,  and  delight  in  wearing  white 

hair,  which  they  produce  by  means  of  lime,  in  the  same  way 

as  is  done  in  the  Friendly  Islands.     This  colour  forms  a 

strange  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  their  skin,  which  is 

increased  by  tattooing. 

PiscoTcries     Solomon's  Islands  were  first  rerdiscovered  by  Surville, 

of  SurviUe.  ^  ppen^h  navigator,  who  called  them  the  Arsacides  Is- 

lands.f 

He  followed  the  chain  from  north-west  to  south-east 
He  discovered,  on  the  north  side,  Port  Praslin,  Contrarie- 
ty Islands,  Deliverance  Islands,  and  tbe  eastern  extremity 
of  all  these  countries  called  Surville  Cape^  or  Surville  Is- 
Manners  Jand.  The  inliabitauts  manifested  a  perfidious  and'  bloody 
bitanti.  disposition,  on  which  account  he  coropai*ed  them  to  the 
famous  Assassins  (erroneously  called  by  him  Arsacides)  of 
Persia  and  Syria.  They  had  black  complexions,  woolly 
hair,  flattened  noses,  and  thick  lips.  They  povdered 
themselves  with  chalk,  wore  bracelets  of  shells,  and  girdles 
of  human  teeth.  Nosegays  were  hung  from  their  perfo- 
rated noses.  Their  light  boats  wefe  pitched  with  mastic. 
Surville  noticed  a  diversity  of  tribes  which  spoke  different 
languages.  The  government  appeal's  to  be  despotic  in  tbe 
extreme.  The  fishermen  and  cultivators  are  obliged  to  of- 
fer the  king  the  whole  produce  of  their  labour,  and  he  re- 
tains as  much  of  it  as  he  chooses.  A  subject  who  presumes 
to  walk  in  the  shadow  of  the  king  is  punished  with  death. 

*  Labiltardipre,  vol.  II.  p.  255. 

t  Flcuripu,  Oi^couvertrs  de?  Franf^ais,  p.  120.  p.  287,  kc 
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The  sculptures  with  which  they  adorn  their  war  boats  are    book 
master-pieces  of  elegance.    Some  of  these  are  fifty,  or  sixty    ^^^i* 
feet  long.    Their  arms  are  far  from  being  contemptible, 
especially  their  powerful  elastic  bows.*' 

A  year  after  Surville's  voyage,  another  French  naviga*  Discoveries 
tor,  M.  de  Bougainville,  leaving  successively  the  New  He^B^^^'jJf. 
brides  or  Great  Cyclades,  and  the  island  of  Louisiade,  viUe. 
found  a  passage  by  the  north  of  Solomon's  Archipelago. 
He  discovered  Bougainville  and  Booka  islands.    The  strait 
by  which  these  are  divided  from  the  islands  visited  by 
Mendana  and  Surville,  received  the  name  of  <*  Bougain- 
ville's Strait.'^    This  navigator  was  here  in  great  want  of 
provisions.    He  observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Choi- 
seal  Bay  evident  traces  of  cannibalism.f 

The  south-west  coast  of  this  archipelago  remained  to  be  Shortiand*s 
examined.  It  was  visited  in  1783  by  an  English  naviga- ^***^°^"*"" 
tor,  Mr.  Shortland,  who  took  this  series  of  islands  for  one 
continued  country,  which  he  thought  proper  to  call  New 
Georgia.  From  what  he  saw  and  heard  he  inferred  that 
the  natives  called  it  Simbtu  The  great  mountain,  which 
be  called  Mount  Lammas,  is  situated  in  Mendana's  Island 
of  Guadalcanal.  The  Strait  to  which  he  gave  bis  own  name 
is  tbe  same  through  which  Bougainville  had  passed.  But 
he  observed  the  ''  Treasury  Islands,''  which  had  escaped 
the  rapid  researches  of  the  French  navigator.^ 

D'Entrecasteaux  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  theObMpra- 
geography  of  this  archipelago.    He  examined  the  southern  u'Elft^cafl- 
coast  of  San   Christoval  and    Guadalcanal;  verified  theteauz, 
points  seen  by  Shortland ;  and  determined  with  greater  ac- 
curacy the  position  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Bougain- 
ville.   The  atlas  accompanying  his  account  points  out  dis- 
coveries the  authors  of  which  are  not  mentioned,  but  which 
appear  from  their  names  to  belong  to  the  English. 

*  Fleurjeu,  D^couvertes  des  Fran^ais,  p.  136.  145,  &c, 

i  Bougainville,  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  269. 
ffX  Bratring,  Memoir  oo  th\s  Discovery  of  New  Georgia,  the  Arsacidei  Islands, 
&c.  &c.  in  the  Epbemeridei  Geographicae  of  Bertuch* 
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To  6Q1II  Up  the  deta€bed  notions  obtained  by  Aeee  nap 
XiYii.  vigators,  Solomon's  Archipelago  consiRts  of  the  following 
islands  from  south  to  north :  San  Christovaly  near  to  which 

laUoo/^"*  are  the  Santa  Anna,  and  Santa  Catalina  of  Mendana,  and 
the  Island  of  Contrarieties  of  Surville ;  Guadalcanal*  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  from  Santa  Isabella,  the  lai^est  of  the 
whole  archipelago ;  to  the  east  of  the  strait  are  Carteret  and 
Simpson's  Islands,  which  must  correspond  to  the  Buenavista 
and  Florida  of  Mendana.  To  the  south  of  these,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Spanish  navigator,  are  San  Dimas,  San  German, 
Guadeloop^  and  Sesarga.  The  large  island  of  Isabella  is 
separated  by  a  long  channel,  to  which  no  name  is  given, 
from  the  islands  seen  by  Shortland,  and  which  form  a  chain 
to  the  west  of  it  Marsh  Island  is  small ;  but  that  which 
Shortland  thought  he  heard  the  natives  calling  Simboo  ap- 
pears to  be  large,  and  is  probably  the  Malayta  of  Menda* 
na.  To  the  north  of  it  is  an  island  which  has  no  name, 
and  which  contains  Choiseul  Bay.  Crossing  Bougainville's 
Strait  we  come  to  the  Treasury  Islands,  and  those  of  Bou- 
gainville and  Booka« 

Nature  df      According  to  Labillardiire,  the  naturalist  belonging  to 

t^  coim-  j^Sntrecasteaux's  expedition,  the  Solomon  Islands  are  sar- 
rounded  by  reefs  and  coral  banks,  which*  like  those  of  New 
C^edonia,  render  the  navigation  very  dangerous.  They 
have  a  fertile  aspect,  and  present  delicious  landscapes. 
The  whole  surface  to  tbe  very  tops  of  the  mountains  is 
shaded  by  trees.* 

Inh^  The  island  of  Booka  is  very  populous.  The  inhabitants 
M«  of  middling  stature,  with  black  complexions,  but  not  of 
tiie  deepest  tint.  They  go  entirely  naked.  Their  muscles 
M«  dl  marked,  indicating  great  strength.  Their  figures 
are  ugly  but  expressive.  Their  heads  are  large ;  the  fore* 
bead  and  whole  face  is  broad  and  flat,  especially  below 
the  nose.  The  chin  is  thick,  the  cheeks  rather  prominent, 
the  nose  flattened,  the  mouth  large,  but  the  lips  thin.  They 
pluck  out  the  hair  from  every  part  of  the  body.  They  bestow 

^  Labillardl^re,  I.  p,  229. 
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indttstrious  piiiiis  on  the  making  of  their  bows ;  their  arrows  book 
are  tipiied  with  the  sharp  bones  of  the  stickle-back,  and  they  ^^'^ 
are  skilfal  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.    Their  boats  are  el-  " 

egantly  formed  and  adorned  with  carved  work.  In  the  Is- 
land of  Contrarieties  some  of  the  words  used  by  the  natives 
belong  to  the  Malay  or  Polynesian  language. 

Solomon*s  Islands  seem  to  be  very  fertile.  Among  their  Produc- 
vegetable  productions  the  old  navigators  mention  cloves^ 
coflfee,  ginger,  a  kind  of  citron,  and  many  resinous  trees, 
which  afford  an  odorous  aromatic  exudation.  The  bread- 
fruit tree  and  the  fan-leaved  palm  abound  in  them.  Plenty 
of  poultry  were  seen;  the  dog  and  pig  seem  to  be  known; 
the  forests  are  peopled  by  elegant  paroquets.  They  harbour 
serpents,  toads  which  have  a  crest  on  the  back,  long  spi- 
ders, and  large  ants.*  A  little  gold  and  some  pearls  were 
found  by  Mendana,  which  seem  to  have  giv^n  origin  to  the 
extravagant  ideas  which  several  Spanish  writers  have  form- 
ed of  the  treasures  of  this  modem  Ophir.f 

Hunter,  Pitt,  and.Bellona  Islands,  situated  to  the  south- 
west of  San  Christoval,  form  a  separate  archipelago. 

To  the  north-east  of  Solomon's  Islands  there  seems  to  be  j^^^^*-^^ 
a  chain  of  low  islets,  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  is  proba- joining,  ^ 
bly  not  fully  known.  Captain  Hunter  has  lately  determin- 
ed Stewart's  Islands,  Bradley's  Shallows,  and  Lord  Howe's 
Group.  Bradley's  Shallows  are  thought  to  be  the  same  to 
which  Mendana  gave  the  name  of  ••  Baxos  de  la  Candela- 
ria ;"  perhaps  they  are  only  a  continuation  of  them.  This 
chain  of  low  islands  probably  joins  the  group  to  which  Abel 
Tasman  gave  the  name  of  Ontong-Java,  and  which  the 
Spanish  navigator,  MaurfeUe,  believed  he  re-discovered. 
These  lands  have  the  appearance  of  groves  of  palms  joined 
to  shallows.  The  Great  Ocean  has  several  groups  of  this 
kind,  the  extent  and  precise  number  of  which  it  will  long 
be  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  more 
impotant  objects. 

*  Surville,  chez  Fleurieu. 
•     t  Burney,  Hist,  dee  Dfecouv.  p.  283—287. 
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BOOK       Between  Solomon's  Islands  and  New  Guinea'we  find  two 
^^i^*    important  archipelagos.    That  of  Lonisiade,  to  the  south- 
"""^^         west  of  New  Guinea,  was  discovered   by  Bougainville, 
go  of  u>ui-  who  visited  in  a  particular  manner  the  bay  called  **  Oran- 
•iade.        g^py  Harbour."     M.  d^Entrecasteaux,  who  visited  these 
countries  on  the  north-side,  gave  names  to  the  islands  of 
Rossel,    Saint-Aignan,    d'Entrecasteaux,    and  Trobriand* 
The  whole  of  Louisiade  is  a  chain  of  islands  surronnded 
I^t.*****'     by  rocks  and  reefs.    It  appears  to  be  very  populous.    The 
inhabitants  go  naked,  and  are  almost  black.    Their  wooUy 
hair  is  decked  with  tufts  of  feathers.     Some  among  th«n 
are  as  black  as  the  negroes  of  Mozambique.     Like  them 
they  have  the  upper  lip  greatly  projecting  beyond  the  lower. 
These  must  be  distinct  races.    The  inhabitants  of  Louisi- 
ade do  not  understand  the  Malay  language;  their  huts  are 
built  like  those  of  the  Papuas.    They  wear  a  buckler  on  the 
left  arm,  a  piece  of  armour  not  common  among  the  savages 
of  this  part  of  the  world.    Their  axes  are  made  of  serpen- 
tine stone.    They  are  wonderfully  expert  at  sailing  near  the 
wind.*    They  manufacture  fishing  lines.    They  are  very 
fond  of  sweet  smells,  and  perfume  the  greater  part  of  the 
objects  which  they  make  use  of. 

The  perfumes  which  were  exhaled  along  the  coastf  created 
a  belief  that  aromatic  trees,  particularly  the  culiban  bay, 
grew  in  this  country.  The  cocoa,  the  banana,  and  the  betel 
tree  were  seen. 

We  must  take  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  M.  de  Fleurieu, 
aqcording  to  which,  the  northern  coasts  of  Louisiade  are  the 
same  that  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  vessel  Greelvink,  in 
1705,  though  neither  their  longitude  nor  latitude  were  de- 
termined.:|:  But  this  hypothesis  is  superseded  since  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  a  lai^  bay  in  the  north  of  New 
Guinea,  which  seems  to  suit  the  description  of  that  which 
was  visited  by  the  Geelvink. 

*  Labillardi^re,  torn.  I.  p.  275.    Rossel,  d*£ntrecatteaux. 

t  Bougainville,  Voyage,  p.  258.     Labillardiftre,  torn.  11.  p.  281. 

X  DesbroiMS,  Hist,  des  Na? igat.  anx  Torres  Australes,  I.  p»  444, 
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The  Archipelago  of  New  Britain,  long  confounded  with    book 
New  Guinea*  is  separated  from  that  country  by  Dampier's    ^^ii. 
Strait.    Before  this  separation  was  known,  Lemaire  and        ; 
Abel  Tasman  had  coasted  a  part  of  the  archipelago,  and  go  of  New 
particularly  New  Ireland.    Even   before  their  time,  the^"***"- 
Spaniards,  in  their  first  voyages  to  New  Guinea,  had  found 
the  large  island  called  Dagoa  the  figure  of  which,  in  De« 
bry's   Chart,  published    at  Frankfort  in   1596,  resembles 
that  which  was  given  to  New  Britain*  before  Carteret's 
Toyage ;  but.  these  old  discoveries  remain  enveloped  in  deep 
obscurity.    Dampier  was  the  first  who  informed  us  that 
this  mass  of  land  was  separate  from  New  Guinea.    C.arte- 
ret,  soon  after  this,  discovered  St.  Gorge's  Channel,  and 
separated  from  New  Britain  the  island  which  he  named 
New  Ireland*    He  also  examined  New  Hanover  and  the 
Admiralty  Islands  to  the  west  of  it    D'Entrecasteaux  con- 
tracted the  circumfei*ence  of  these  lands,  which  had  been 
too  much  rounded  off,  especially  by  his  examination  of  the 
north  coast  of  New  Britain,  where  he  discovered  the  French 
Islands  and  William's  Islands.    The  supposed  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  New  Britain  was  found  to  form  a  separate  island, 
and  there  were  strong  grounds  of  doubt  whether  the  land 
next  adjoining  was  a  continuation  with  the  main  island*! 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  tlie  inhabit-  Nature  and 
ants  resemble  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries  which  ^(^^^1} 
we  have  now  described.    Dampier,  who  stopped  chiefly  in  Ngw  bh- 
a  bay  belonging  to  New  Britain,  called  Port  Montague,  ^^'''' 
found   the  country    mountainous  and   woody,  containing 
fertile  valleys  and  large  rivers.    It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
very  populous.    The  natives  resembled  those  6(  Papua, 
and  managed   their  canoes   with   the  nicest  skill.     The 
principal  production  appeared  to  be  the  cocoa  tree.    There 
were  also  found  a  number  of  esculent  roots,  particularly 
ginger,  several   kinds  of  aloes,  rattans,   and    bamboos.:|: 

*  Dalryinple,  Hist.  Coll.  I.  p.  16. 
t  Zimmerman,  Australien,  I.  328. 
X  Labtllardi^re,  torn.  II.  p.  285, 
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The  birds  and  the  imerts  were  in  great  numbers.  Dogs, 
Lvii*  or  some  similar  animals,  were  believed  to  be  observed. 
""""""^  The  sea  and  the  rivers  swarmed  with  fish.  In  the  main 
land,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  there  are  many  volcanoes. 
New  Britain  presented  to  d'Entrecasteaux  evidences  of  a 
yery  crowded  population.  The  huts  of  the  inhabitants 
were  raised  on  posts  like  those  of  the  Papuans.* 

Captain  Carteret  found  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ireland 
a  very  warlike  people.  They  carry  spears  armed  with 
sharpened  pebbles.  Their  fares  are  besmeared  with  white 
paintf  and  their  hair  covered  with  white  powder;  a  cha- 
racteristic trait  of  all  these  nations.  They  are  black; 
fheir  hair  is  woolly  and  curled,  hut  they  have  neither  the 
thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of  negroes.  Some  of  ttie  ca- 
noes of  New  Ireland  are  eighty  feet  long,  and  are  made  of 
a  single  tree. 

Bougainville  observed  here  the  pepper  vine ;  but  it  is  to 
Labillardi^re  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  extended 
accounts. 

MouDtaine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteret  harbour,  in  New  Ire- 
land, there  are  some  steep  mountains,  containing  on  their 
sides  remains  of  marine  bodies,  of  which  they  are  partly 
composed.  Some  of  them  in  the  interimr  seem  to  be  up- 
wards of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are 
covered  with  tall  trees  to  their  summits.  The  hollows  of 
the  rocks  harbour  the  large  bat  called  VupertiUe  vampf^ 

Piantt  and  ru$.    The  bread-fruit  tree  is  found  here,  and  the  cubeb 

Animaie.    pepper,  whlch  grows  amidst  the  shade  of  the  forests*!  . 
There  are  many  scorpions  and  Seolopendnu 

jMand  of       The  little  island  of  Cocoas,  in  this  vicinity,  is  entirely 

"*     calcareous.    It  contains  a  much   greater  number  of  llg* 

trees   than  of   cocoas.     The  Barringtonia   9peda$a,  the 

Pandanus,  the  HeriHerat  attracted  by  the  humidity,  wave 

flieir  magnificent  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  sea-t 

•  Dampier's  VoyageB,  t.  V.  p.  120. 
t  Labillardiire,  torn*  I.  p.  241. 
t  Labillardi^re^  torn.  I.  p.  233,  &c. 
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There  is  also  a  new  species  of  areca  palm,  which  is  140  feet    book 
in  height    Its  trunk  is  extremely  tender,  but  the  wood  is    ^^^^ 
very  hard.    There  is  a  very  large  tree  belonging  to  the  ge-  — — — 
nus  Solanum*    Teak  and  gum-bearing  trees  are  common. 
In  the  marshes  is  found  the  useful  sago  palm,  a  valuable  re- 
source for  a  future  colony.    In  the  west  part  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  nutmeg,  described  by  Rumphius  under  the  name  of 
M/rUtica  mas. 

The  8mall  island  called  the  Duke  of  Tork-s,  in  George's  Dake  of 
Channel,  appeared  to  Captain  Hunter  a  large  garden,  its  J^^^^ 
plantations  were  so  regular  and  so  near  together*  The  in- 
habitants brought  fruits,  which  they  piled  up  in  pyramidal 
heaps,  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed  little  dogs  with  their 
feet  tied;  they  sung  hymns  of  peace  to  the  sound  of  a  large 
shell ;  but  amidst  these  demonstrations,  tending  to  dissipate 
every  fear,  the  spirit  of  defiance  and  ferocity  which  they 
cherished  was  sufficiently  apparent '^ 

To  the  west  of  New  Ireland  is  another  pretty  large  New  Ha- 
island,  though  little  known,  called  New  Hanover,  separated  "^^*'' 
from  the  preceding  by  a  channel  much  obstructed  with  reefe, 
and  shut  up,  at  its  entrance,  by  small  blets. 

Among  the  small  islands,  which  form  a  chain  to  the  east  SmaU 
of  New  Ireland,  we  shall  take  notice  of  Garrit-Denis,  or  ^^^^^'^ 
rather  Gerard  de  Nys.    The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of 
the  main  land ;  they  wear  little  pegs  stuck  through  holes  in 
their  noses-f 

Turning  westward,  in  the  direction  of  New  Guinea,  we  Admiraitj 
meet  with  a  series  of  archipelagos;  among  which  are  tbe^^*"^** 
Portland  Islands,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  Hermit's  Islands^ 
and  Exchequer  Islands.  Each  of  them  has  a  large  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  round  which  the  outline  is 
formed  by  a  great  number  of  flat  islets,  connected  together 
by  reefe.  In  the  archipelago  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  the 
islanders  have  black  complexions,  though  not  of  the  deep- 
est kind ;  their  physiognomy  is  agreeable,  and,  in  its  o?al 

*  Hunter's  Jeurnal,  p.  141. 
-^  Dampier,  V.  p.  101. 
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BOOK    form,  differs  little  from  the  European  eharacter.    Their 
iivii.-   figures  are  excel lenty   If  the  pktes  published  by  travellers 
'  are  wortliy  of  credit     The  chiefs  seem  to  be  possessed  of 

great  authority;  some  persons  among  them  were  armed 
tvith  darts  pointed  with  volcanic  glass.  The  only  covering 
which  the  men  wear  is  a  shell  fixed  in  front,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  decency.  The  women  wear  a  girdle  round  the  mid- 
dle. Their  hair  is  curled  and  black.  They  sometimes  paint 
themselves  red  with  ochre  mixed  up  with  oil.^ 
Hermit's  The  Hermit's  Archipelago  produces  several  species  of 
Islands.  jSugenio^  which  bear  excellent  fruit  The  inhabitants  seem 
stronger,  yet  gentler  and  more  peaceful,  than  those  of  the 
Admiralty  Islands. 

New  Gvi-  A  country  of  greater  importance  now  claims  our  atten- 
''*^'  tiou.  New  Guinea  is  the  great  link  by  which  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands  are  connected  with  New  Holland  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Polynesian  Archipelagos  on  the  other.  It 
may,  probably,  have  served  as  a  medium  of  communication 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  even,  to  the  animals  and  plants,  of 
different  parts  of  Oceanica.  It  must  participate  in  some  of 
the  characters  both  of  New  Holland  and  ttie  Malay  Islands; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the 
line  of  coast,  and  even  of  this  line  our  knowledge  is  im- 
perfect 

The  west  part  is  best  known,  and  there  seems  to  be  now 
no  room  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  strait,  by  which 
this  country  is  divided  into  two.  But  of  the  whole  south 
coast,  especially  from  Cape  Walsh  to  Cape  Rodney,  oar 
knowledge  is  only  partial,  or  derived  from  old  charts,  which 
are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Maclure^s  Gulf,  penetrating  deep  into  the  country  on 
the  north  part  of  the  west  coast,  forms  a  circular  peninsu- 
la, in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Dory  Harboar 
are  situated.  The  great  Bay  of  Geelvink,  penetrating 
from  north  to  south,  to  a  depth  of  190  miles,  produces 

*  Labillardi^re,  t.  II,  p.  251. 
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another  isthmus  and  another  peninsula.     Opposite  to  this    book 
gulf  are  situated  Sbooten  Island,  Jobie,  and  some  others,    i^^n* 
which  were  long  taken  for  a  part  of  the  coast*  of  New  Gui-  — — ^ 
nea.    The  remainder  of  the  north   roast,  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  Meneze,  and  Saavedra,  visited  by  Lemaii'e, 
Schooten,  and  Tasman,  and  by  Danipier,  Carteret*  and  Bou- 
gainville, seems  to  be  one  even  uninterrupted  line,  parallel 
to  which  is  a  long  chain  of  islands.     On  examination  it 
is  also  found  to  have  large  lagoons.*    From  King  Wil- 
liam's Cape  to  Sout&-east  Cape  the  east  coast  was  seen  by 
d'Entrecasteaux,  but  only  at  a  distance.     It  is  not  certain 
whether  Cape  Rodney,  discovered  by  Edwards,  forms  part 
of  the  continent ;  of  which,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  the  south- 
em  extremity. 

In  fine,  the  delineations  of  the  great  gulf  between  Cape 
Walsh  and  the  Arroo  Islands  are  various  and  inconsistent. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf^  the  Dutch  place  the  river  of 
Assassins,  and  another  which  they  call  Reerveer,  or,  **  the 
Return.*' 

Supposing  that  New  Guinea  extends,  without  interrup- 
tion, from  Cape  Blanc,  (also  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Cape  Rodney,)  its  length  must  be  about  1200  miles, 
and  its  breadth  will  vary  from  15  to  360. 

Torres  Strait,  on  the  south,  separates  New  Guinea  from 
New  Holland,  and  Dampier's  Strait  from  New  Britain. 

This  country  is  often  called  Papua,  or  the  country  of  the 
Papoos,  from  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  known 
among  the  Malays. 

The  coasts  of  New  Guinea  are  generally  high.  In  the  Coasts. 
interior,  mountains  are  seen  towering  over  one  another.  Mountains 
There  are  cataracts,  the  foaming  waters  of  which  are  visi- 
ble at  a  distance  of  many  leagues.  In  tlie  western  penin- 
sula, the  mountain  Arfook  seems  to  reach  higher  than  the 
clouds.  The  Dutch  charts  lay  down  to  ther  north-east  of 
the  Arroo  islands  a  mountain  covered  with  snow,  which 

*  See  the  Comparative  Chart  of  the  Spanish  and  other  discoveries  in  Dal- 
ryrople. 
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BOOK    must  be  nearly  20,000  feet  high.    The  moantaiiis  on  th« 
XVII*    coast  are  richly  clothed  with  trees.    The  shores  are  coyor* 

'— """""^  ed  with  cocoas.  Navigators  have  been  universally  struck 
with  astonishment  at  tiie  sight  of  so  fine  a  country,  which 
deserves  to  possess  a  more  industrious  and  civilized  race 
of  inhabitants.     Captain  Forrest^  who  only  visited  Dory 

Vegetable  harbour,  found  many  nutmeg  trees  in  some  small  islands ; 

HoMr'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  reason  to  tliink  that  the  main  land  is  not  des- 
titute of  the  same  productions.  An  aromatic  bariL,  called 
massoy,  is  exported  in  large  quantity.*  It  seems  to  be 
the  pi*oduce  of  a  sort  of  laurel.  The  Dutch  found  in  this 
country  iron-wood,  ebony,  canary-wood,  lingoa,  and  the 
grape-formed  nutmeg*!  ^^^  sea  throws  out  laif  e  lumps  of 
ambergris*    Beautiful  pearls  are  found  in  it* 

ABimAie.  Pigs  abound  on  the  sea-coast,  and  wild  boars  in  the 
forests ;  but  perhaps  the  animal  called  the  wild  boar  ia  the 
barbyrossa  of  the  Moluccas* 

The  ornithology  of  this  country  is  curious  and  even  ro- 
mantic*    It  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  superb  and 

Birds  of     singular  birds  of  paradise,  of  which  there  are  ten  or  twelve 

Paradise,    jj-j^jg^    rji,,^^  ^j^^j  ^^^j^j^  .^  ^jj^  «« The  King/*  has  two 

detached  feathers,  parallel  to  the  tail,  which  end  in  an  ele- 
gant curl,  with  a  tuft  The  species  called  **  The  Magni- 
ficent,'*  has  also  two  detached  feathers  of  the  same  length 
with  the  body,  very  slender,  and  ending  in  a  tuft.  The 
species  called  ^  Golden  Throat,'^  has  three  long  and 
straight  feathers  proceeding  from  each  side  of  the  head* 
.  All  the  birds  of  paradise  are  arrayed  in  brilliant  colours. 
They  are  chiefly  caught  in  the  Arroo  Islands.  They  are 
shot  with  blunted  arrows,  or  caught  with  bird-lime,  or  with 
guns.  After  being  dried  by  means  of  smoke  and  sulphur, 
they  are  sold  for  nuts  or  pieces  of  iron,  and  carried  to 
Banda.  This  country  also  contains  beautiful  paroqu^ 
and  loris.    The  goora  carries  a  sort  of  crown,  or  rather  a 

*  Valentyn,  Amboyna,  p.  208—289. 

t  Ibid.    Description  de  Banda,  64  et  67.    (Account  of  the  Expedition  of 

Kcyts.) 
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crest  of  long  plumes,  arranged  orer  the  bead.    Wbtte  book 

pigeons  and  copper-coloured  ring-doves  live  here  on  the  3Ltii- 
nutmegs  of  the  country. 


New  Guinea  seems  to  be  peopled  with  a  diversity  of  iQhabu- 
human  tribes.    The  Bajoos  of  Borneo,  and  the  Malays  of  b^'^;;,.. 
the  MaluccaSf  lead  the  lives  of  hunters  on  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast.    Several  of  them  have  naturally  settled  in  that 
quarter.    In  the  interior  there  is  a  race  of  Haraforas»  Harafoits.  • 
who  live  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  on  which  they  clinab^ 
by  means  of  a  notched  piece  of  wood,  which  they  drag 
behind  them,  for  fear  of  any  surprise. 

The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  consist  of  ^M«i^i*>» 
Teal  Oceanian  negroes.  Their  bodies  are  btout,  tall,  jet****'****' 
black,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  the  eyes  large,  tlie  mouth 
extremely  wide,  the  nose  flattened,  the  hair  curled,  but 
•bard,  and  of  a  shining  black*"*  Tbe  women  have  enor- 
4Bous]y  large  hanging  breasts.  Their  dwellings  are  built 
jn  the  water,  on  a  scafiblding.  In  this  particular  they  re- 
semble tlie  Borneans,  and  some  other  Asiatic  islanders. 
The  women  appear  to  be  industrious.  I'hey  make  mats 
ayid  eartiien  pots,  wliich  they  bake  with  dried  grass,  or 
brushwood.  They  even  handle  the  axe,  while  their  indo- 
lent husbands '  look  on,  or  occupy  themselves  with  prepa- 
rations for  hunting  the  wild  boar.f 

The  aspect  of  these  people   is   frightful   and   hideous.  cioUiIh* 
Tbeir«kin  is  often  disfigured  with  marks  of  a  leprous  ap- 
pearance.   They  form  the  hair  of  the  head  into  enormous  Dren. 
biHich«8»  sometimes  thi*ee  feet  long.     Sometimes  they  adorn 
this  with  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  \^hile  a  num- 
ber -of  boar*^  tusks  are  hung  from  the  nerk  as  objects  of 
luxury.    The  religious  creed  of  the  Papuas  is  little  known. 
Tbey  build  tombs  of  hard  coral  rock,  which  they  some- 
times adorn  with  sculpture.    Their  principal  trade  is  with  Trad*  wtth 
4be  i  Chinese,  from  whom  they  pui*chase  their  tools  and  ||2IU?^* 

*  Sonnerat,  Voyage,  III.  p.  S99. 

t  Forrest,  Voyage  &  la  Nouvelle  Ouinle,  torn.  I.  p.  110—112. 
VOL.  IIT.  ^9 
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BOOK  utensils,  and  the  coarse  Indian  staffs  which  are  used  aa 
i>ii.  clothing  for  the  women.  They  give  in  exchange,  massoy, 
ambergris,  sea  snails,  tortoise  'shell,  small  pearls,  birds  of 
paradise,  loris,  and  other  birds,  which  they  dry  with  great 
skill.  Some  slaves  are  also  exported,  who  are  no  doubt 
prisoners  of  war.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  even 
with  copper  swords,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  have 
repelled  detachments  of  Dutch  soldiers  who  were,  sent  in- 
to their  country.  Captain  Cook  saw,  near  Cape  Walsh, 
savages  armed  with  a  tube  from  which  smoke  and  flame 
Firearms,  issued,  but  accompanied  vrith  no  report.*  The  precise 
nature  of  this  weapon  is  not  known.  The  learned  navi- 
gator, Daropier,  admires  the  lightness  of  the  boats,  or 
proas9  which  these  people  manage  with  much  dexterity, 
and  adorn  with  elegant  carvings.f 

Some  of  the  small  adjoining  islands  are  better  known. 
Among  the  Schooten  Islands,  four  had  flaming  volcanoes, 
when  the  Dutch  passed  them ;  their  soil  was  very  fertile. 
The  islands  of  Moa,  Arimoa,  and  others,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  gardens  of  cocoa  trees  and  other  palms. 

To  the  north-west  is  seen  Waijoo,'  an  island  of  consi- 
derable size,  which  is  said  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  land  is  elevated,  and  contains  some  very  high  moun- 
tains. In  the  north  part  of  it  are  the  two  excellent  har- 
bours of  Piapis,  and  Offak.^  This  island,  called  Ooarido 
by  the  natives,  is  covered  with  trees  of  great  size.  The 
inhabitants  go  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
piece  of  coarse  cloth,  which  they  wear  about  the  middle. 
Their  chiefs  are  dressed  in  stuffs  which  they  purchase 
from  the  Chinese.  They  also,  like  the  latter,  wear  a  co- 
nical cap  of  palm  leaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
speak  Chinese.  Their  hair  is  curled,  very  thick,  and  pret- 
ty long.  Some  of  them  allow  their  mustaches  to  grow. 
They,  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow.    They  live  on  pigs. 


Island  of 
Waijoo. 


*  Hawkesbury,  p.  658. 

t  Figured  by  Abel  Tasoian,  (Valentyo,  IV.) 

t  Forrest,  Voyage,  I.  p.  9f. 
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turtlesy  poultry,  Siam  oranges,  cocoa  nuts,  papaws,  gourds,    book 
pursiain,  citrons,  pimento,  and  green  ears  of  maize  roasted.    ^^^I* 
Labillardi^re  found  here  the  beautiful  promerops  of  New  -— — 
Guinea,  (a  bird  resembling  the  lapwing,)  large  black  cucka- 
toos,  and  a  new  species  of  cacao,  which  he  designates  the 
cacao  of  Waijoo.'^    Wild  cocks,  and  the  tufted  pheasants 
of  India,  are  very  common  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  ex- 
cellent roadstead  of  Boni-Saini. 

Salwatty  is  also  a  populous  island,  goveraed  by  a  raja.  Saiwatty 
Its  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  New  Guinea;  their  appear-  ''^"^« 
ance  is  frightful,  and  their  character  very  ferocious.    They 
live  on  fish,  turtles,  and  sago. 

The  most  suitable  point  of  transition  from  New  Guinea  isUndt  of 
to  Polynesia,  or  Eastern  Oceanica,  will  be  found  in  the  ^^*  ^^^'*'» 
islands  of  St  David  and  Freewill.    These  are  situated  to  wUi. 
the  north  of  Schooten  Island,  and  peopled  with  a  race  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  and  Sand-* 
wicb  Islands,  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand*    ^  Here,"  says 
Carteret,  ^  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  copper-coloured, 
long-haired    Indians."!      They   build    their  villages    in 
groves  of  cocoa  trees,  bananas,  and  bread  fruit     Their 
armour,  made  of  matting,  resists  a  pistol  bullet    Their 
language  resembles -that  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,^  a  re-' 
markable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Oceanian  na- 
tions. 

To  M.  d'Entrecasteaux,  tlie  group  of  St  David,  disco* 
vered  in  1761,  and  that  of  Freewill,  discovered  in  l76Sp 
appeared  to  be  the  same  archipelago.  It  is  certain  that 
the  islands  visited  by  Steares  are  the  same  with  those  the 
position  of  which  was  fixed  by  the  French  navigator.  But 
as  Meares  and  Carteret  do  not  agree  about  the  number  of 
the  islands,  nor  their  longitude,  and  since  low  lands  easily 
escape  the  view  of  navigators,  it  is  possible  that  a  chain  of 
islets,  of  little  elevation,  may  extend  in  the  direction  point- 
ed out  by  '<  the  low  islands"  of  Bougainville,  and  the  island 

*  Labiliardiire,  torn.  II.  p.  391. 
t  Carteitt,  in  Hawkesbury's  Account,  I.  p.  €08. 
f  Meant  Voyage,  p.  84.  (Fortter't  trantlationi^ 
39 
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BOOK  Aiow.  An  English  navigator  has  just  published  a  note,  in 
liVii.  ^hich  he  gives  the  name  of  St  JDavid^s  Islands,  to  a  group 
situated  in  55  minutes  of  south  latitude,  and  134*  20'  of  east 
longitude.  The  particulars  which  he  gives  respecting  the 
inhabitants,  coincide  with  the  preceding  accounts.'^  If  this 
opinion  is  admitted,  the  islands  of  St  David  will  only  be 
the  western  portion  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Schooten 
Islands. 

*  Bradley  in  th«  Annutl  tlegitfer,  1B17.    MIfcellato.  Tracts,  p.  916. 
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Table  of  the  Geographical  Positiqm  of  tH,  (?^^(^t  Compound    B00|( 
Chain  extending  from  J^ew  Zealand  to  JVew  Guinea.         ^^^^* 


Places. 


South 
Latitude. 


liODgitude 
East  from 
Greenwich. 


Authorities. 


New  Zealand. 

Cape  North 

Cape  iMaria  Van  Dieoien 

Idem 

ICast  Cape    .     .     .    •    • 

Duslpy  Bay 

Went  Cape 

Chatham  Island    ,    .    . 

New  Caledonia. 
Queen  Chariot  te*8  Cape 
Prince  of  Wafes'  Cape    . 
Balade  Haven  .... 
Northern  point  of  the  Reef 


dn;.inui. 
31  ^ 
34  30 


37  42 

4,'i  47 
45  54 
45  53 


22  ]5 
22  26 
20  J7 
18    3 


ucff.  nun.  Bcc. 

0,173  20  15  Cook. 

01173    1  SOD'Kutrecasteaaz. 
.  |172  42  15  Cook. 
30  181     0    Oldem. 
25;)69  18  25 Cook  and  Wales. 

0  166  41  15  Idem 


183    5    0  BroughtoD,  corrected 
by  Beau  pre. 

1^7  13    0  Wales. 

Cook. 

164  24  46t)*Kntreca5teanx.  . 
162  4^  15  Idem. 


AaCHlPBL^OO    DEL    SPIRI- 

To  Santo. 
St.  Jarae«*s  Bay  (in  Terra 

del  Sptrito  Santo)  .     .  15  20 

Cap^QniroB(ldem)  .     .  14  44 

Port  Sandwich  (Malicolo)  |16  95 

8and^Ticb  Island    ...  17  45 

Retiolntion  Port  ;TanDa)  19  32 


Solomon  Inlands,  Sue, 
Cape  Byron   (Santa  Croz 

hiand) 

Cape  BoKcawen  (Idem) 
Swallow  Island       .     .     •' 
Baxos  de  (  andelaria  .    . 
Bradley*^  Shallows    . 
North  Point  of  Isabella  Is* 

land  .... 

Port  Praslin  (Ibid)     .    • 

Idem 

fiddystone    Rock    (Indian 

Bay^ 

North  Cape  (Booka  Island) 


0|149  15  15Cook 
167  55  37 
128  30  15 
169  45    0 


10  41 

10  51 

10  26 

6  45 

6  52 


0 


30 
25 


8  12 
5    0 


Qiiiros. 


Idem. 
l<jem. 
Wales. 


166    4  47 

5il65  43  30 

166  20  15 

5  15 

6  15 


0160 


>6I 


0     .     . 
0 157  52 
\5S  30 


Rossel,  Beaapre. 
Idem. 

Wihon's  Chart. 
Mendana  aod  Fleariea. 
Hunter. 


159  28 
154  35 


VIendana. 
15|Siuryille. 
15  i  oRsel  and  Beanpre*! 

Chart. 
I.'^^hortland. 
15  Uossel  and  Beanpre. 
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Table  of  Oeographical  PositionSf  ^c^^^^-conUnued. 


Places. 


Archipelago  or  New 

Britaiit,  Ac, 

Cape    Gloucester,    (New 

Britain) 

Cape  A  one,  (idem)  .  . 
Port  lMoDtu|tte,  (idem)  . 
Cape    St.  ueorge,   (New 

Ireland) 

Carteret  Harbour .  .  • 
Cape    Saloraaswer   (New 

Hanover*)     .... 
La  Vendola,    (Admiralty 

Islands) 

Admiralty  Islands,  (north- 
west point)    .    ^    .    . 
Hermit    Islands,     (north 

point) 

New  Guinea. 

Moa  Island 

Cape  Dory  ..... 
inem  ■    •    •    • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   .    . 
Mispalo  (Westerp  Island) 
Pape  Rodney    .... 

LotrisiADB. 

Cape  Deliyerance,  (in  Ros- 

sel  Island)    .... 


Latitude. 


r 

6  64 
6  10 


Longitude 
East  from 
Greenwich. 


29     0 


deg.  iiiin.  IBS. 


5     0 
4  ^ 

2  10 

2  14 

1  ^7 

1  28 


148  20 
Oil  48  24 
0152  40 

0 152  16 
0 152  40 


0150  18 
148  9 
146  35 
148  20 


2  7  0138  47  15 
0  35  0133  41  15 
0  21  0;i31  0  15 
0  19  5 132  26  15 
0  19  15132  7  15 
10  3  22147  46  0 


11  21     0154  26  15 


Authorities. 


Dampier. 

D*Entrecasteanz. 

Idem. 

Dampier,  (RoEsel.) 
Idem.    Idem. 


15  Manrelle. 

15  D*Entrecasteausr< 

15  Bougainville,  (Rossel.) 

15  Dampier  and  Rosael. 


D'Entrecmsteanz. 

Idem. 

Forrest,  (incorrect.) 

D*Entrecasteaaz. 

Idem, 
iulwards. 


Rossel. 


•  The  true  name  is  "Solomon  Sweer's  Point."    See  the  Plates  of  Abe| 
T'f sman^s  Voyage,  No.  2S.  Sect.  ^,  in  Valenty n. 
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OCEANICA. 


PABT  yi. 
Boitem  OeeanieOf  or  Polynesia. 

Ws  have  already  made  some  general  observations  on  the    book 
numerous  groups  of  small  islands  scattered  over  the  sur-   i*viii. 

face  of  the  Great  Ocean^  which,  under  the  name  of  Poly- 

nesia,  constitute  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Oceanica. 
We  have  taken  notice  of  the  identity  of  origin  of  many 
among  them,  consisting  of  volcanic  depositions  or  accumu* 
lations  of  sand  on  reefs  of  coral.  We  have  also  discussed 
the  questions  relating  to  the  still  more  astonishing. identity 
which  appears  "^in  the  physical  character,  languages,  and 
manners,  of  the  tribes  diffused  over  these  countries.  We 
shall  now  give  a  separate  description  of  the  principal  isl- 
ands. It  would  be  a  heavy  undertaking  to  enumerate  the 
whole,  and  superfluous  to  repeat  under  each  those  particulars 
which  have  necessarily  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another. 

When  we  leave  the  Molucca  sea,  we  come  first  to  thePcLswoR 
Pblew   Isi^Aims.      Those  had  been  first  visited  by  the  fg'^^^^g, 
Spaniards,  who  called  them  the  Palaos ;  but  were  little 
known  previously  to  the  agreeable  and  interesting  account 
composed  by  Mr.  Keate,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Wil- 
fon,  who  was  shipwreeked  here  in  1783*    This  inf onions 
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BOOK    writer  has  perhaps  given  some  embellishment  to  the  pic- 

XYiii.   ture.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  are  always 

TTT.       represented  as  an  amiable,  gay,  and  innocent  people.   They 

Inhabitants      *^  ,        ,  .     «      .  ^\?.      '        .  r«.  .     , 

are  handsome,  and  of  middling  stature.  They  are  darker 
than  the  shade  called  copper  colour,  but  not  black,  and 
,  their  hair  is  long  and  flowing.  The  men  go  naked ;  the 
women  wear  small  aprons,  or  rather  fringes,  made  of  the 
fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut.  Both  sexes  are  tattooed, 
and  their  teeth  are  blackened.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  idea  of  religion,  though  they  conceive  that  the  soul 
survives  the  body.  Their  language  se«ms  to  be  derived 
from  the  Malayan,  so  extensively  diffused  through  the  is- 
lands of  these  seas. 

Govern-  The  government  is  vested  in  a  king,  under  whom  are 
rupakSf  or  chiefs,  forming  a  sort  of  nobility.  The  whole 
land  is  the  property  of  the  sovei*eign.  His  subjects  can 
only  be  proprietors  of  moveable  articles,  silch  as  canoes, 
arms,  and  some  rude  pieces  of  furniture. 

SoiUnd        These  islands  are  generally  of  middling  elevation,  ftnd 

^'°  "'^*'  oorvvred  w^th  close  woods.  To  the  west  they  are  hmet 
with  k  long  coral  reef,  extending  five  or  six  mtles  from  the 
sJiore,  and  in  some  places  more  than  doable  that  dbtance. 
Ebony  grows  in  the  forests :  bvead^ruit  and  cocoto  seem  to 
be  abundant. 

Animaii.  Our  poultry  exists  amon^  this  pebple  in  the  wte€i%  md 
in  a  wild,  state.  The  natives  neglectedf  them  till  they  were 
instructed  by  the  English  in  the  vse  wlrich  night  be  iiade 
of  them,  as  articles  of  food.  Fish  form  their  chief  sub* 
sistenre.  They  make  a  sort  of  preserves  of  the  sugar  cane, 
which  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  these  islands.  They 
rise  at  day-krak,  and  take  a  cold  bath.  Their  houses  are 
'  fixed  on  broad  stones,  raised  about  three  feet  from  Vkt 
ground,  and  are  matte  of  boards  and  bamboo.  They  have 
large  halls  for  their  public  mfettng^^.  Their  best  kninii 
ate  make  of  mother-of-pcsri.  They  have  also  some  made 
of  muscle  shells  and  split  bamboo.  They  manttfactiire  a 
coarse  earthen  ware.  Their  furniture  anil  tools  resemble 
those  of  the  Otaheitans.    Their  arms  are  pikes^  javelins, 
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and  slings.    Their  cAMes  are  made  ef  the  tranks  of  trees*   book 
and  omatnenled  with  very  handsome  scalptnre.  i*i^UX« 

Tb  the  north  ef  the  Falaos  Islands  are  these  called  the 
Mattelottes,  the  Martyi*'s  Island,  Sagavedra,  and  some 
ethers.  Some  Spanish  navigators  have  re-discovered  tbesa 
islands^  which  af^peared  donhtfui. 

Tlie  groups  of  St  Andrew,  Pedro,  Warwick,  E^-eniogi  Small 
and  some  otiiars  to  the  soath  are  imperfectly  known.  uiandt. 

Ttirmng  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pelew  Islands*  we  find  mariah 
the  Marians,  a  chain  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  islands^  six  onlji  Ulahdb. 
of  whi(*h  are  of  considerable  size,  viz.  Guan,  Zarpane»  Ti* 
nian,  Saipan,  Anatajan*  Pegoo,  and  Agrigam. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1521,  by  the  celehrafc- 
ed  navigator  Magellan,  who  called  tMm  the  Ladrones,  on 
account  of  the   strong  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  to  ' 

thieving,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  carried  on  thekr 
depredations.  But  under  Philip  IV.  the  name  of  the  Ma* 
rians  was  given  to  them  in  l»onour  of  Mary-Ann  of  Aus- 
tria.* 

The  natives  have  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  Spa-*  inhabit- 
niardSto    In  complexion,  language,  manners,  and  govern- ''°*'' 
ment,  they  seem  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  the 
Tagals  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    Though  subject  to  a 
hereditary  nobility,  they   lived  in  peace  and  happineas.t 
Their  small  vessels,  called  proaSf  have  been  considered  as  Pmai  qi 
models  of  naval  architecture.    Pigafetta  and   Anson,  at^^*^"*'* 
tery  distant  periods,  remarked  their  excellent  construction. 
They  have  canoes  which  are  convex  on  one  side,  and 
•traight  on  the  other.     Tliese  have  a  balancing  pole  to 
keep  them  in  equilibrium.    They  sail  at  the  rate  of  twen* 
tj  miles  in  an  hour  with  a  side  wind.     By  joining  two 
boats  of  tlio  same  size  by  a  board,  several  islanders  of  the . 
Great  Ocean  have  formed  vessels  which  that  masterly  sea- 

*  Bratrin^,  M^m.  sur  let  ilcs  Marianes,  tianslated  into  Freftcb,  in  the  An 
nales  Aes  VoyagP9. 
t  Father  Gobien,  in  Deibrosses,  II.  p.  495. 
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BOOK  man.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  thought  worthy  of  being  imitated, 
XTiii.  i^d  introduced  in  the  navies  of  Europe.*  A  missionary 
asserted,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire,  and  took  it  for  an  animat- 
ed being.  Their  islands  are  filled  with  volcanoes,  and  in 
that  case  they  must  be  considered  as  worshippers  of  fir^ 
But  their  known  industry,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
facts,  declare  this  story  to  be  void  of  foundation.  The 
natural  geography  of  these  islands  is  little  known.  La 
Perouse  found  some  of  them  to  be  volcanic  Assumption 
Island  contained  formidable  torrents  of  lava  in  all  direc- 
tions.i 
Animals.  ^he  Spaniards  found  them  without  a  single  quadruped, 
and  brought  them  ^ves,  cows,  and  pigs,  and,  according 
Vegeta-  to  some  accounts,  ^lanacos,  or  lamas.^  The  only  vege- 
tables known  to  them  were  the  jack,  or  bread-fruit  tree, 
the  cocoa,  the  orange,  and  the  water-melon*  Rice  was 
planted  hei'e  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Guan,   almost  depopulated   by   the  ty- 
ranny of  the  successive  governors,  began  to  breathe  a  little 
in  1772,  under  the  wise  administration  of  Don  Tobias. 
He  accustomed  the  Indians  to  diflTerent  sorts  of  culture. 
Since  that  period  the  island  produces  maize,  cotton,  in- 
digo, cocoa  and  sugar  cane.^    Agana  is  its  capital,  and 
has  a  roadstead  protedted  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns. 
fiiand  of       The  island  of  Tinian  has  been  rendered  famous  by  tbe 
Comradic-  brilliant  description  given  of  it  in  the  history  of  Lord  An- 
tionof  na-  gon^s  voyage.    Navigators  who,  for  a  long  time,  wandered 
over  these  seas,  sometimes  tossed  by  storms,  and  subject- 
ed to  privations  and  diseases,  were  quite  charmed  when 
they  met  with  a  country  clothed  with  a  little  green  sod. 
They  enlarge  on  the  superior  beauties  of  places  which  are 

*  Boswell's  notice  of  tbe  cxperimentt  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  io  the  Annual 
Registeri  1805.    Miscellaneoui  Tracts,  p,  855. 
t  La  Pe:ou8^  Voyage,  11.  p.  346. 
%  Byron,  Voyage,  p.  121. 
^  La  Pcreuie,  t,  II.  p.  350, 
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far  from  being  extraordinary.  Hence*  all  the  navigators,  book 
who,  on  the  faith  of  such  accounts,  have  landed  on  the  ^^Ji»* 
island  of  Tinian,  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expecta-  — — 
tions;  and  some,  among  whom  was  Byron,  have' laboured 
to  depreciate  the  island  of  Tinian,  as  much  as  it  had  been 
formerly  extolled.  Anson  found  here  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  cattle,  which  were  white-coloured,  excepting  the 
ears,  which  were  generally  brown  or  black.  They  had 
probably  been  brought  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  garri- 
son. He  found  also  orange,  cocoa«  and  bread* fruit  trees. 
It  certainly  appears  to  contain  all  these  different  sorts  of 
provisions;  to  which  modem  travellers  add  the  lemon, 
the  mango,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  guava.*  But  very 
simple  causes,  political  or  physical,  would  be  sufficient 
suddenly  to  strip  so  small  an  island  of  these  advan- 
tages. A  hurricane,  an  earthquake,  a  disease  among  the 
cattle,  a  bad  governor,  the  arrival  of  a  certain  number  of 
ships,  might  transform  Tinian  from  a  paradise  into  a 
desert 

To  the  north  of  the  Marians,  are  different  groups  of  yoic»nic 
small  islands,  almost  all  of  them  volcanic.  Several  of  them 
have  no  other  name  than  that  of  Volcano  Island ;  and  others 
have  names  of  similar  import,  such  as  Sulphur  Island. 
There  are  two  collections  of  reefs  surrounding  two  small 
islands,  to  which  the  imposing  name  of  ^'Hic  Gardens,'' 
has  been  given.  The  "  Gold'*  and  "  Silver*'  islands,  pro- 
bably owe  their  names  to  Japanese  fables. 

In  these  seas  is  situated  the  famous  pyramidal  rock,  called  Remark- 
Lot's  Wife.    A  sea  neither  broken  nor  interrupted  for  an  *  *'***' 
immense  space  in  all  directions,  here  dashes  with  sublime 
violence  on  the  solid  mass  which  rises  almost  perpendicn- 
lariy  to  a  height  of  350  feet    On  the  south-east  side  is  a  - 
deep  cavern  where  the  waves  resound  with  a  prodigious 
noise. 

*  Shortland  and  Marshall,  txanslated  in  Forster's  Magasin  des  Voyages,  |.  . 
191—199. 


BOOK       JXik  question  in  g^graphy  i^  mor^  ol»9eure  thun  tj|»i|t  q( 

x«^lii.  the  position  of  the  Cajmi|.uik  I^uotm*    AU  that  wo  l^spw 

Caroline  ^      *  *^'*  wcbipoli^o  tios  Mw^n  the  Peacadorci9  on  thp 

isLAVDs.   east,  the  Marians  on  the  norths  and  the  Felew  Islands  oa 

the  west 

It  is  probable  that  the  little  chains  composing  the  great 
chain  of  the  Caroline  Islands  run  nearly  south  a^d  nor^i 
like  most  of  those  of  the  Great  Ocean* 

Waiting  till  sonle  accurate  navigator  shall  reqioTe  the 
veil  by  which  tlw  country  is  at  present  cove  red*  we  shall  ad- 
)ipre  to  tlie  interesting  account  of  tboie  generous  mis^ooa- 
ries,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  have  carried  even  int^ 
^is  comer,  unknown  to  geograpbyj  the  doctrinjoa  of  virtaf 
and  of  peace.* 

The  first  idea  of  these  islands  appears  to  have  lieen  con* 
veyed  to  the  Philippines  in  1686,  by  a  family  of  savages, 
who,  intending  to  sail  from  one  island  to  an«)tlier,  bad  been 
carried  off  by  the  winds  and  the  currents*    The  Spaniards 
first  called  them  the  New  Philippines,  and  afterwards  the 
Carolines,  from  the  name  of  their  king,  Charley  II.    They 
are  about  eighty  in  number,  and  very  fertile.    They  enjoy 
an  agreeable  climate,  but  are  subject  to  dreadful  bnrricafie^ 
Inhabit-         The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  numerous  resepnl^li/D  these 
antt.         gf  ^i^Q  Philippine  islands;  their  complexion  is  a  deep  cop- 
per colour.    According  U)  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits,  e^ch 
island  had  its  own  chief;  but  the  whole  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  one  king,  whose  residence  was  at  Laniurca. 
The  nobility  ai'e  haughty,  and  the  pi^ople  enslaved.    These 
islanders  believe  in  ceh^stial  spirits,  which  come  to  b^thc  ip 
a  saci^ed  lake  in  the  island  of  Fallalo,  but  they  have  nei- 
ther temples  nor  idols,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  reli- 
Mannert    gious  worship.    Tlie  inhabitants  of  Yap  ^re  said  to  wor- 
and  laws.   ^||jp  ^  species  of  crocodile,  and  to  have  among  the^n  a  set 
of  magicians.     Polygamy  is  allowed.     Criminals  ar^  sea* 

*  Father  Cantova,  in  the  I^ttre»  II^'  fiantes,  II.  p.  4;  and  Dasbrostcs,  0ist«- 
ire  des  Kavigatcuis,  supplement,  ton.  II.  p.  43. 
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tenced  to  banishment  ttom  one  island  to  another.  I^iey  are  feooB: 
fond  of  dancing,  which  they  accompany  with  singing,  being  ivMl. 
unacquainted  with  musical  instruments.    Their  only  arms  ' 

are  a  bow,  and  a  lance  pointed  with  bone.  Their  proas 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Marian  islands.  According  to 
the  missionaries,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  magnetic  Use  of  the 
needle,  a  civciynstance  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  some  *^®"°P*"* 
ancient  intercouriie  with  the  Chinese,  or  with  the  Arabians^ 
The  language  probably  varies  from  one  group  to  another. 
The  missionaries  found  in  it  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Tagal,  and  consequently  the  Malay  language,  but  they 
give  some  words  in  which  we  perceive  an  affinity  to  tbb 
Arabic ;  such  as  eli  for  spirit  Even  in  this  remote  cor^ 
ner  of  flie  world,  the  practice  of  negro  slavery  is  known.  It 
is  said  that  twenty-five  Spanish  negroes  left  in  one  of  th6 
islands  have  produced  a  mixed  breed,  which  has  subsequent- 
ly spread  to  another.  We  are  infonncd  Ibat  the  inhabitants 
of  Iflea  are  the  most  civilized.  Hogoloo,  the  largest  of  the 
Carolines,  must  be  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  forty  bmad. 
Tap  ranks  next  to  it,  occupying  thie  western  extremity  6t 
tlie  chain. 

Captain  Wilson   returning  from   the  South  Sea,   after  MaDds 
leaving  the  English  missionaries,  sailed   by  the  south  of  c^ptaiL 
the  Caroline  archipelago,  in  the  7th  degree  of  north  lati-  Wilson, 
tude.    Here  he  visited  some  islands,  and  among  othere,  a 
large  group  which  he  called  *•  the  Thirteen  Islancte ;"  the 
most  southerly  of  which  is  in  7"  16'  of  north  latitude,  anfl 
144*  50'  of  east  longitude.    The   inhabitants   are  copper 
coloured,  the  women  of  a  pale   oiite;  their  lips  rather 
large,  their  fares  broad,  and  their  hair  blai  k   and  long. 
Tlieir  idiom  differs  from  that  of  the  Prlcw  islands,  which 
are  near  them.*    They  sell  cords  of  great  strength,  made 
of  a  kind  of  rush;  they  wear  a  sort  of  girdle  pesembling  a 
Spanish  scarf,  and  conical  hats  like  those  of  tiie  Chinese, 

*  Missiooary  Voyage  in  the  Duff,  p.  304. 
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BOOK    which. are  also  known  in  the  Philippine  islands.    A  hundred 
iiViii.    iiuj  fifty  canoes  were  seen,  each  containing  seven  men. 


MvL-  From  this  we  pass  on  to  the  long  chain  of  the  Mulgrave 

L^M.  ''Islands,  discovered  by  Marshall  and  Gilbert  in  1788.  We 
only  know  their  positions,  and  their  English  names.  They 
are  mostly  low,  and  produce  cocoas,  oranges,  and  cabbage 
palms.  Their  copper  coloured  inhabitants  seem  to  be  of  a 
hospitable  character,  and  able  seamen.*  This  chain  is 
w»n^"  "'"  connected  with  the  Carolines,  by  the  Pescadores,  or  Fishers' 
^^°'  Islands,  and  probably  with  the  other  archipelagos  of  Poly- 
nesia bv  chains  still  unknown,  where  we  must  search  for  the 
islands  of  Jesus,  the  Solitary,  and  some  others  seen  by  Qui- 
ros  and  Mendana.  We  know  exactly  the  position  of  the 
two  islands,  St.  Augustine,  and  Cocal,  which  have  been 
lately  visited.  They  indicate  a  chain  in  the  south.  The 
island  <•  de  la  Gente  Herraosa,"  i.  e.  of  the  Fair  Nation,  will 
be  one  day  re-discovered.  It  was  seen  by  Quiros,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4432  miles  from  Lima,  and  in  10°  20'  of  latitude. 
The  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  whiteness,  sail  in 
double  canoes,  and  build  elegant  huts  of  the  trunks  of  paltt 
trees.! 

All  the  seas  west  from  the  Navigators'  Islands,  towards 
Solomon's  group,  seem  to  contain  a  number  of  detached 
Toumaco  islands.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  that  of  Rota- 
isia^d!"™*  ma,  the  Taumaco  of  Quiros.  Captain  Wilson,  retaming 
from  his  missionary  voyage,  landed  here,  and  tells  us  that 
the  fertility  and  population  of  that  detached  island  w^« 
amazing.  In  a  space  less  than  an  English  mile  long,  £00 
houses  were  counted,  besides  others  which  must  have  been 
concealed  by  the  trees.  Pigs,  poultry,  and  fruits  were  in 
great  abundance,  and  it  formed  an  excellent  place  of  re- 
freshment According  to  Quiros,  it  is  1S8  miles  from 
Terra  del  Bpirito  Santo.    The  language  of  the  New  He- 

^  Gilbert,  in  Forster'i  Magazine,  1. 200—206. 
+  Quiros,  Viajero  universal,  XVII.  p.  177. 
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brides,  and  that  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  seem  to  be  known    book 
here,  fop  the  chief  took  the  name  of  Taurik,  evidently  tlie   i-viii. 
title  Terik,  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  "~— ""^ 
likewise  that  of  Toomai,  which   was  probably  the  word 
Tomar,  signifying  **  Friend''  in  the  language  of  the  isle 
of  Tanna.*    The  adjoining  islands  to  the  west  were  call- 
ed Temelfica,   IndeYii,   and  Manri;  the  last  contained  a 
volcano.     Quiros    saw    several,    but  gave    their  position 
vaguely.      The  inhabitants  of  Tomaco   wei-e  acquainted 
with  Mallicolo,  and  drew  by  means  of  pebbles,  a  chart  of 
the  neighbouring  archipelagos. 

*\ 
More  to  the  south  is  the  large  group  called  the  Peyjees,  Fktjrm 

or  Prince  William's  Islands.  The  Feyjeans  have  the  re- 
putation of  being  cannibals.  They  are  more  industrious 
than  the  people  of  Tongataboo,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  latter,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  subju- 
gated tt\em.  Such  of  these  islands  as  Captain  Wilson  saw 
in  1796Awere  of  ordinary  elevation,  covered  with  cocoa 
trees  to  the  summit,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous reefs.  The  missionary  ship  was  nearly  lost  in 
broad  day  light  and  calm  weather,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  reef  of  which  no  previous  warning  was  presented. 

Sailing  eastward,  we  fall  in  with  the  hills  and  plains  Frishs- 
which  compose  the  archipelago  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  [Iavsiw 
This  division  might  be  extended  to  Feyjee  in  the  west,  to 
the  Cocoa,  and  Traitor's  Islands  in  the  north,  to  Savage 
Islands  in  the  east,  and  to  Pylstaert  in  the  south.  With- 
in these  boundaries  the  Friendly  Archipelago,  is  very  ex- 
tensiye^  as  it  includes  more  than  a  hundred  islands  and 
islets.  It  ranks  nearly  the  first  archipelago  in  Polynesia, 
for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  degree  of  po- 
litical order  which  prevails  in  it. 

The  leading  island  is  that  which  is  called  Tongataboo,  or  Particuian 
*^  The  Consecrated  Island."    It  is  one  of  the  most  southerly,  uboo!^^* 

*  Forster,  Voyage,  II.  231.        Quiros,  1.  c.  174. 
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-lioolt    !N'avigators  have  described  it  in  the  minutest  manner.    Td 
xriii,   ^grc  it  not  for  the  account  of  Labillardiere,  and  the  English 
tnissioharies,  we   should  know  very  little  about  it    The 
country  does  not  in  general  aflbrd  that  magnificent  sort  of 
landscape   which   arises  from  a   multitude  of  mountains, 
valleys,  plains,  rivulets,  and  cascades;  but  it  displays  a 
Spectacle  of  the  most  abundant  fertility. 
Climate.        The  most  frequenjt  winds  are  those  between  the  wuth 
Seafons.     and  the  east ;  and,  when  they  are  moderate,  the  sky  is  ge- 
nerally clear.    When  they  become  stronger,  the  atmosphere 
is  loaded  witli  clouds«  but  it  is  not  foggy,  and  it  frequent- 
ly rains.     According  to  the  account  of  the  missionaries, 
earthquakes  ai*e  very  frequent.    The  foliage  is  subject  to 
little  or  no  sensible  change  in  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
each  falling  leaf  being  replaced  by  another,  so  that  there 
is   a  universal   and   continual   spring.    The  missionaries 
tbund  the  air  very  healthy,  but  colder  than  they  had  been 
led  to  expect. 
Rocky  ^  coral  rock,  the  only  kind  which  is  seen  on  the  coast, 

tion,  is  the  basis  of  the  island.  Tliere  is  scarcely  any  other  stone 
to  be  found,  except  a  species  of  lapis  LydiuSt  of  which  the 
natives  make  their  hatchets.  Though  in  neveral  places 
the  coral  shoots  above  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  soil 
is  generally  thick.  Under  the  vegetable  mould  lies  a  stra- 
tum of  clay.  M.  Labillardiere  has  given  a  view  of  the 
botany  of  this  island.  Under  the  shade  of  the  forest 
grow  the  Tacca  pinnatifida^  the  Missxnda  frandosa,  the 
Jibnis  precatoriusn  and  the  pepprr  plant,  which  the  inha- 
bitants use  for  making  the  puf»gont  beverage  called  M^lartu 
They  make  mats  of  the  Pandanus  ordoratissimus.  The 
JERbiscus  tiliaceus  springs  spontaneously  on  the  borders  of 
the  culti\ated  grounds,  and  close  by  the  sea-side.  Of  Its 
bark  htuffs  are  made,  which  are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to 
those  of  the  paper  mulberry.  The  sjiecies  of  cotton  call- 
ed Oossypium  religiosum  grows  in  the  marshy  grounds, 
*bat  is  not  applied  to  any  use  by  the  inhabitants.  Sandal- 
wood is  also  found  here,  and  a  strong  kind  of  nutmeg  des- 
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titate  of  any  aromatic  qQalHy."*  The  birds  and  insects  are  book 
in  great  number.  Multitudes  of  the  rarest  shells  are  found  ^'▼m* 
among  the  ree&.  — — 

The  island  of  Tongataboo  is  divided  into  three  sove*  Govern- 
reigiities;  Ahifo  in  the  north*  Mooa  in  the  centre^  and"^"^ 
Ahodslii  in  the  south-eastf  Each  of  these  districts  has 
its  sovereign.  The  reigning  family  of  Mooa  has  the  name 
of  Footta-faihi,  the  name  also  of  one  of  the  national  gods  ; 
the  Footta-faihis  seem  to  have  been  once  absolute  sove- 
reigns of  the  island,  and  still  preside  in  the  sacrifices.  But 
the  Deugona-gabula,  or  prince  of  the  northern  canton,  has 
latterly  assumed  the  political  ascendency.  AU  the  chieb 
of  the  adjoining  islands  enjoy  a  despotic  authority,  but 
they  do  homage,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  State  of  Tonga- 
taboo.  Even  the  islanders  of  Feyjee,  so  formidable  in 
Captain  Cook^s  time,  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Ton- 
gataboo. The  power  of  this  state  extends  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  confines  of  the  Navigators'  Archipelago. 
Their  fleet  of  war-boats  is  more  respectable  than  that  of 
the  Otaheitans,  and  propably  their  navigation  extends 
as  far  as  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.  They  gave  Captain 
Cook  a  long  list  of  the  islands  which  they  knew. 

The  people  of  Tongataboo  sacrifice  many  human  vic- 
tims; and,  notwithstanding  their  ideas  of  property,  they 
make  no  scruple  in  stealing  from  strangers.  M.  Labillar-  charmct«r 
diere  gives  these  islanders  in  general  a  much  more  de-  «nd  i 
praved  and  barbarous  character  than  would  have  been 
supposed  due,  from  the  accounts  of  Cook  and  Forster. 
He  saw  assassinations  committed  among  them,  accompa- 
nied by  circumstances  of  the  grossest  perfidy.^  Tet  the 
more  modem  picture  given  by  the  missionaries  does  not 
altogether  correspond  with  that  of  Labillardiere.  <*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands,''  according  to  theffl> 

•  Labillardi^e,  Voyage,  t.  II.  101.  p.  105.  4kc. 
t  Miiiionary  Voyage,  chap.  XVI. 
t  Labillardiere,  torn.  II.  p.  109. 
vol.  III.  40 
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BOOK    ««are    deserving  of  the  name    which    Cook   has   given 

iiviii.  them.  Since  the  meaning  of  it  has  been  explained  to  them, 
they  seem  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  it  They  exercise 
among  themselves  an  astonishing  degree  of  liberality.  For 
a  space  of  four  months,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the 
slightest  quarrel  occurring  among  them."  Infanticide  and 
several  other  Otaheitan  institutions  are  unknown  among 
them,  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  upper  classes  is  se- 
verely punished,  at  least  in  the  person  of  the  seducer. 
The  women  are  almost  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Polygamy 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  chiefs.  One  of  the  missionaries  here 
was  lately  converted  into  a  pagan  and  a  savage ;  but  four 
years  were  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  relish  for  the 
happiness  which  charmed  him  so  much  when  contemplated 
in  prospective.* 

Religion.  The  missionaries  believe  that  these  islanders  have  no 
separate  order  of  priests,  though  they  have  a  multitude  of 
deities,  and  a  public  form  of  worship.    They  have  two 

Mythology. gi^at  natdi689  or  religious  festivals;  one  to  implore  the 
protection  of  Footta-faihi,  for  the  newly  planted  fruits; 
the  other  at  the  end  of  harvest,  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  the  same  deity.  Each  person  kills  and  brings  the  ani- 
mal which  he  offers  in  sacrifice.  Calla-Feilatonga  is  sove- 
reign of  the  waves  and  the  winds.  The  god  Mauwi  bears 
the  island  on  his  back;  and  the  earthquakes  take  place 
when  he  tires  of  his  load,  and  makes  attempts  to  throw  it 
off.  The  god  of  pleasure,  Uiggolayo,  collects  round  him 
the  souls  of  his  worshippers  in  a  paradise  much  resembling 
that  of  Mahomet 

DweUingf.  The  private  and  public  buildings  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Otaheite,  both  for  convenience  and  elegance. 
But  they  make  up  for  this  by  the  superior  construction  of 

Boat«.  their  boats.  Their  mats  are  so  much  better  than  those 
of  Otaheite,  that  the  sailors  export  them  to  the  latter  is- 
land, as  an  article  of  commerce.  They  also  manufacture 
glossy  stuffs,  some  of  which  are  striped,  some  in  squares, 

*  Narrative  of  a  Four  Years'  Residence  at  Tengataboo.    London,  1811. 
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4ind  various  other  figures.    Baskets*  combSf  and  other  lit* 

tie  productions  of  female  industry,  are  made  with  taste  ^▼'U. 

and  elegance.    The  fishing  lines  and  hooks  of  these  island-  -"^— -* 

ers  are  as  good  as  those  of  Europe.    Tongataboo  has  a 

large  and  excellent  harbour,  which  admits  of  being  well 

fortified. 

The  island  of  Eooa  is  called  Middlehurg  by  Tasman.   It  Middia- 
18  a  high  land  of  delightful  appearance,  well  wooded,  fertile,  >>«rs  ^ 
and  well  provided  with  fresh  water.    Though  the  soil  is.ge^  ^^  * 
nerally  clayey,  the  coral  rock  is  seen  shooting  up  to  a  height 
of  .300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Anamooka,  or  Rotterdam,  is  the  largest  island  of  a  Rotteidam 
group  situated  to  the  north  of  Tongataboo.  Anamooka  ^'^^''^ 
is,  like  Tongataboo,  composed  of  a  coral  roek,  covered 
with  good  soiL  It  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  bread- 
fruit  and  Siam  oranges  than  Tongataboo,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  grow  here  with  greater  vigour.  The  fields 
are  not  inclosed  by  so  many  hedges,  nor  so  regular  and 
well  made;  but  the  roads  are  covered  with  tufted  bow- 
ers, which  display  beautiful  flowers,  and  give  out  delici- 
ous perfumes.  The  numerous  points  of  view  aflbrded  by 
the  little  elevations,  and  different  groups  of  trees  contri- 
bute also  to  adorn  and  diversify  the  appearance  of  this 
country. 

Tafooa  contains  a  volcano  which  the  natives  consider  asOtiMrit- 
the  abode  of  a  divinity.  ***"'*' 

Yavao  is  the  Mayorga  of  Maurelle,  a  Spanish  navigator* 
Latt6  is  another  island  to  wiiich  he  has  given  its  native 
name.  That  which  he  calls  Amargura,  is  most  probably 
Hamooa.  These  islands  are  very  fertile,  populous,  and  at 
least  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  at  Tongataboo. 

To  the  south  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  Yasquez  and  Ker- 
madec  islands  mark  the  continuation  of  the  submarine  chain 
to  the  east-side  of  New  Zealand. 

To  the  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  we  distingnisk 
among  some  small  insular  countries,  the  picturesque  is- 
land of  Home,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled   by  Le-u^^'' 
40 
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Booc    maire  and  Schooten*    Its  chief  wore  a  crown  of  feathers.^ 
XTiii.   It  is  probably  tlie  Enfant  perdu,  of  Bougainville.* 


Katiga-  As  we  continue  our  voyage  to  the  east,  the  first  large 
LAHDfl!*'  archipelago  that  claims  our  attention  is  that  of  the  Navi- 
GATOB89  discovered  by  Bougainville*  and  examined  by 
La  Perouse*  Those  which  have  been  visited  are  seven  in 
number*  viz.  Pola  at  the  west  end*  then  Gralinassa*  Oyo- 
lava*  Maoona*  Fanfoo*  Leone*  and  Opoon.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  acquainted  with  three  others  situated  to  the  south* 
west.  In  Arrowsmith's  learned  chart  of  the  Great  Ocean* 
Pola  is  called  Otawkee ;  Oyolava*  Oatooah  ;  Maoona*  T&th 
tooillah;  and  Opoon*  Toomaloaah*  Tootooilla  is  found  ia 
the  list  of  islands  given  to  Captain  Cook  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tongataboo*f  a  circumstance  which  adds  some 
weight  to  the  English  nomenclature.  But  the  islands 
have  probably  diflforent  names  in  different  native  dialects. 
This  archipelago  has  received  the  name  of  the  Navigators' 
Islands*  because  the  inhabitants  had  a  great  many  boatSf 
and  displayed  an  admirable  degree  of  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them*  a  circumstance  common  to  the  whole  of  Po- 
lynesia* and  only  applied  particularly  to  this  archipelago^ 
because  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  spend  a  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  their  canoes  than  others*  and  to  have  a  greater 
number. 
Soil.  The  Navigators'  Islands  consist  of  high  lUnd.      Their 

^^*'"**'°"' central  mountains*  the  beautiful  plains  on  the  sea  side*  and 
the  encircling  coral  reefs*  give  these  islands  a  character  of 
Produe-  resemblance  to  the  Society  Islands.  Maoona  is  a  very  fer- 
M^L.  tile  island.^  The  French  frigates  which  visited  it  were 
surrounded  by  200  boats*  filled  with  a  variety  of  provi- 
sions*  consisting  of  birds,  pigs*  pigeons*  and  fruit  In 
twenty  hours  Maoona  furnished  500  pigs*  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  fruit.  The  island  is  covered  with  cocoa*  bread- 
fruit* and  orange  trees.    The  groves  are  enlivened  by  the 

^  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  34. 

t  Cook's  Third  Voyage, 

t  Voyage  de  la  Perouse,  t.  UK  p.  264. 


nrarnmrs  of  numerous  cascades,  and  peopled  with  wood^  book 
pigeons  and  turtle  doves.  Various  pebbles  are  found  ^^^^^^ 
among  the  coral  rocks.  — ^— 

The  women  were  rery  handsome,  their  forms  were  re-iababit- 
gular  and  highly  pleasing,  and  their  manners  were  free.'*'^* 
A  scarf,  made  of  leaves,  serves  them  for  a  girdle.  Their 
hair  is  adorned  with  flowers,  and  entwined  with  green  rib- 
bon. They  migiit  pass  for  nymphs  or  dryads :  even  their 
colour  is  not  Tar  removed  from  tints  that  are  often  admir- 
ed. The  men  are  above  the  ordinary  stature,  uncommon- 
ly strong,  and  very  fierce.  They  despised  the  diminutive 
aise  of  the  French.  They  treat  their  women  like  slaves. 
La  Peroose  describes  them  as  exceedingly  dissolute  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.^  The  situation  of  their  villages 
is  as  delightful  as  fancy  can  picture.  They  are  partially 
seen  half  buried  in  the  bosom  of  rich  natural  orchards. 
The  huts,  supported  on  rows  of  strong  pillars,  are  covered 
with  cocoa  leaves.  The  inhabitants  live  on  pork,  dog*s 
flesh,  birds,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  guavas,  and 
oranges.  They  set  little  value  *on  iron  and  cloths,  being 
fonder  of  glass  beads  than  any  thing  else  that  the  Euro- 
peans offer  them.f 

It  was  at  Maoona  that  Captain  Langle,  Lamanon  the  nas  i>iwtttr  ^ 
turalist,  and  nine  sailora,  were  massaci^ed  by  tlje  inhabitants,  Lan^]!?\iod 
probably  because  the  Captain  gave  glass  ornaments  to  somh  i^^manoB. 
chiefs,  and  neglected  others.    La  Perouse,  cruelly  unde- 
ceived in  the  favourable  ideas  which  had  been  given  hiar 
of  tlie  character  of  the  savages,  says  on  this  occasion,  **  I 
am  a  thousand  times  more  angry  with  the  philosophers 
who  praise  the  savages,  than  with  the  savages  themselves. 
The  unfortunate    Lamanon,  whom  they  massacred,  told 
me  the  day  before  his  death  that  the  Indians  wei*e  better 
people  than  ourselves."^    Both  views  are  equally  superfl- 

*  Let  vieillaHs,  retenant  par  force  lea  jeones  filles,  eervaient  de  pr^tres  et 
d'autel  au  culte  de  Venus,  pendant  que  des  matroties  cel^biaient  par  des  chanti 
cei  nocta  brutalee.    Voyage  de  M.  de  la  Pereuse,  t.  III.  p.  %7$, 

t  Idem.    Ibid,  p.  383. 

t  Ibid,  t.{y,p.4S9. 
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BOOK  cial.  Savage  and  civilised  people  differ  little  in  their  con- 
xnii.  duct  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  At  Oyolaya 
"  M.  de  la  Perouse  saw  the  largest  village  in  all  Polynesia* 

iriAudJ^  From  the  appearance  of  its  smoke,  it  might  have  been  ta- 
ken for  a  city.  The  sea  was  covered  with  boats,  manned 
with  people  as  tall  as  those  of  Maoona. 

Though  the  islanders  of  this  group  are  distinguished  by 
a  ferocity  not  observed  in  any  other  part  of  Polynesia,  they 
are  very  industrious,  and  display  much  skill  and  ingenui- 
ty. With  simple  tools  of  basalt,  they  succeed  in  giving 
an  exquisite  polish  to  their  works  in  wood.  They  not  on? 
]y  make  cloth  of  bark,  but  form  from  it  a  good  yarn,  which 
they  undoubtedly  procure  from  a  flax  resembling  that  of 
New  Zealand.  A  native  of  the  Philippines,  on  board  the 
French  vessel,  understood  their  dialect,  which  must  there- 
fore be  of  Malayan  derivation* 
FopuU-  According  to  the  same  navigator,  Oyolava  is  at  least 
^^°'^'  equal  to  Otaheite  in  beauty,  extent,  fertility,  and  popula- 
tion. He  supposes  that  the  whole  archipelago  contains 
}0e,000  inhabitants,  which  we  may  reduce  to  one-tenth, 
and  probably  come  nearer  the  truth. 

OnEaiteni  If  it shouM  sometime  hence  be  thought  eligible  to  di- 
PolyoMia.  ^y^  Polynesia  into  natural  regions,  the  Pelew,  Marian, 
Caroline,  and  Mulgrave  Islands,  would  be  included  in 
Western  Polynesia,  the  centre  of  which  would  be  Hogo- 
iM.  The  Navigators',  the  Friendly,  and  the  Feyjee,  with 
alt  those  lying  between  St  Augustine  and  the  Kermadecs, 
might  be  called  Central  Polynesia.  This  region  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  open  sea  from  Eastern  Polynesia,  of  which 
Otaheite  is  the  centre.  We  proceed  to  make  this  cele- 
brated island  a  station  from  which  we  shall  obtain  a  view 
of  Eastern  Polynesia,-  of  which  it  a|so  furnishes  a  specimen 
pt  extensive  application. 

SociBTT       The  SociETT  I8I.AK1IS  have  formed  the  subject  of  more 

liiiAVDi.    i^^tings  than  many  a  kingdom  of  Europe.    Every  reader 

has  admired  the  charms  of  Queep  Oberea,  and  viewed  in 
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.  imagination  the  festivals  of  Fomarre.  The  Otaheitans  are  book 
better  known  to  us  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  or  of  ^^m- 
Corsica.  '  

Though  the  name  of  the  Society  Islands  was  originally 
given  by  Captain  Cook  only  to  the  group  of  Ulietea  and 
Huaheine,  it  has  since  received  a  more  extensive  application 
on  Cook's  own  authority.  It  comprehends  Otaheite  with  its 
dependencies,  and,  with  some,  though  improperly,  several 
remote  and  detached  islands,  as  far  as  Toobooai  in  the  souths 
and  Falmerston  Island  in  the  west. 

Otaheite  has  merited  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Pacific  Descri^ 
Ocean.  It  is  composed  of  two  conical  mountains,  united  by  o^^j^^fi, 
a  marshy  isthmus.  The  large* peninsula  is  of  a  circular 
form;  its  diameter  is  twenty -four  miles.  The  small  pe- 
ninsula, in  the  south-west,  is  an  oval,  sixteen  miles  long,  and 
eight  or  ten  broad.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  island 
is  108  miles,  according  to  tt^e  chart  given  by  the  English 
missionaries. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  low  stripe  inter-  SoU. 
-venes,  varying  in  breadth.    In  some  places,  especially  in 
the  north-east,  the  rocks  project  over  the  sea.    In  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  by  whicli  the  mountain  is  intersected,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  thick  blackish  slime,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile.    As  we  ascend  the  hills,  the  rich  earth  of 
the  valleys  is  exchanged  for  veins  of  clay  and  marl  of 
different  colours,  lying  over  strata  of  a  soft  brownish  sand<- 
stone.    Basalt  seems  to  predominate  in  the  higlier  nqoun-* 
tains.    On  the  side  of  the  great  mountain  is  a  very  deep 
fresh  lake.    Matavia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  con-  Ports  and 
sidered  as  the  principal  harbour.     On  the  south-east  side  is  ^^'^"'*' 
another,  called  Langola,  which  is  equally  good  and  safe. 
On  all  sides  of  the  island  rivers  are  seen  descending  in  beau- 
tiful cascades. 

The  situation  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  Climate 
ocean,  far  from  all   extended   lands,  renders  its  heat  far^^^"^"^- 
from  insupportable.    The  missionaries  say  that  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  vary  even  in  the  different  districts  of 
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BOOK  fhhi  small  country.  In  tbe  north,  tho  bread-frnit  harvest 
XTiii.   begins  in  November  and  ends  in  January;  but,  on  tiie 

'"""''"'^  south  side,  it  begins  in  January  and  continues  till  No- 
vember. 

Vegetable      All  the  vegetable  species  peculiar  to  Oceanica  grow  in 

Slroi!!*^"  Otaheite  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  There  arc 
reckoned  eight  varieties  of  the  bread-fhiit,*  and  fifteen  of 
banana.t  Tbe  very  great  perfection  of  the  fruit  shows  that 
the  trees  have  been  cultivated  here  for  several  ages.  The 
Spondias  dulds^  called  Evi  in  Otaheite,  nowhere  produces 
apples  of  a  richer  yellow,  or  more  delicious  taste.  The  su- 
gar cane,  which  is  called  3b,  is  of  a  superior  sort  to  that  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  now  receives  the  preference  in  all  the 
colonies.  The  bark  of  the  Marus  papyrifera  furnishes  the 
material  of  a  fine  and  soft  cloth.  The  inhabitants  have 
treated  lightly  all  European  cultures  offered  to  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  is  valued  for  its 
flowers.:^  There  are  several  kinds  of  wood  fit  for  carpentry 
and  cabinet  work.  The  missionaries  give  the  native  names 
of  some  species,  which  equal  acajoo  in  beauty  and  ebony  in 
hardness.  There  is  some  sandal-wood,  both  white  and 
black.  It  grows  only  on  the  mountains,  and  is  in  no  great 
quantity.    The  air  is  animated  with  birds,  and  the  sea  with 

AniaaU.  fish,  without  number.  The  pig,  of  the  same  variety  which 
is  known  in  Siam  ;§  'and  the  dog,  which  is  delicately  fed, 
furnish  good  animal  food. 

tMt2?'  "^^^  complexion  of  the  Otaheitans  is  olive,  inclining  to 

a  copper  colour.  The  men,  constantly  exposed  to  the 
sun  are  very  dark ;  but  the  women  are  only  a  shade  dark* 
er  than  the  brunettes  of  Andalusia  and  Sicily.  They  have 
fine  black  eyes,  regular  and  white  teeth,  a  soft  skin,  and 
limbs  of  graceful  proportions.  Their  jet  black  bair  is  per* 
fumed  and  ornamented  with  flowers.    But  the  habit  which 

.a  •  Blights  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  p.  199. 

t  Wilson,  Missionarj  Voyage,  p.  S78. 
X  Voyage  des  Missionaires  Anglais,  p.  502,  trad.  aUem. 
*  Forster,  Observations,  &c.  p,  167,  (in  German.) 
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they  contract  from  their  infancy  of  widening  the  face,  «x-    »ooK 
panding  the  mouth,  and  flattening  the  nose,  gives  them  a   ^"^^u* 
masculine  air  which  roars  their  natural  charms.     The 
chiefs  are  taller  than  the  common  people,  few  of  them  un- 
der six  feet     The  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  nearly  the  Clothes, 
same,  except  that  the  men  wear  the  maro^  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  C4>ver8  the  waist  and   passes  between  the  limbs. 
Another  oblong  piece,  with  a  hole  to  let  through  the  bead, 
bangs  before  and  behind;  a  third  is  wrapped  about  the 
middle,  and  a  sort  of  square  mantle  covers  the  whole. 

The  Otaheitans  practice  circumcision.  They  tattoo  Circumci- 
their  bodies  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  to  Tattooinr 
please  their  vanity,  but  as  connected  with  the  political  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  nation.  Individuals  of  both 
sexes  are  not  considered  as  independent  of  parental  autKo* 
rity,  or  capable  of  forming  civil, connections,  till  they  have 
received  the  last  of  a  series  of  tattooings.  The  diflTerent 
acts  of  this  operation  are  regarded  as  sacrifices  agreeable 
to  the  gods;  and  the  instrument  with  which  a  prince  has 
been  tattooed,  is  dept>sited  in  the  moral  of  his  ancestors. 
The  society  of  the  arreoy  has,  like  that  of  free  masons, 
several  degrees,  wliich  are  distinguished  by  different  forms 
of  the  tattoo.*  Their  houses  are  only  used  as  places  of  Ho"««»  , 
rest  during  the  night,  and  of  retreat  during  extreme  solar 
heat  They  are  very  elegantly-shaped  huts,  consisting  of 
small  wooden  pillars,  arranged  in  an  oval  form,  and  sup- 
porting a  roof  of  palm  leaves.  The  sides  are  sometimes 
covered  with  mats,  sometimes  open.  The  floor  is  strewed 
with  hay,  over  which  are  laid  mats,  often  very  beautifol. 
These  rustic  mansions  are  scattered  over  all  the  plain,  and 
in  the  valleys,  in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  and  pictur- 
esque, in  the  midst  of  smiling  plantations.  The  large  ^1^<^<«^ 
palms  tower  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  The  banana  dis- 
plays its  broad  leaves,  and  here  and  there  are  seen  speci- 
mens of  its  fruit  ready  for  eating.  Other  tree^  surmount- 
ed by  dark  green  boughs,  bear  golden  apples,  which,  in 

'*'  MHfilonary  Voy«j[e. 
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BOOK    flavour  and  juiciness,  resemble  pine^apples.    The  interme- 

XTiii.   dinfe  spaces  are  filled  witli  mulberry  trees,  yams,  and  sugar 

canes.     The  huts  are  also  surrounded   with  odoriferous 

i^  shrubs,  such  as  the  gardeniOf  the  guettardOf  and  the  eolo- 

phyllum. 

Castes.  In  Otaheite  the  nobility  who  possess  hereditary  rights 

are  distinguished  from  the  people  who  are  their  dependents^ 
without  being  in  any  degree  their  slaves. 

The  Eri-Raheif  or  sacred  chief,  is  the  hereditary  monarch 
of  the  state,  which  in  1797  comprehended  the  island  of 
Otaheite,  and  those  of  Eimeo,  Tethuroa,  and  Maitea,  with 
claims  on  Ulietea  and  Otaha.    As  soon  as  the  eri-rahd  be  - 

Succession  comes  the  father  of  a  male  child,  the  child  succeeds  to  the 

throne.      crown,  and  the  father  is  then  only  regent. 

An  apron  or  maro  of  red  feathers  is  the  badge  of  tiie 
royal  dignity.  With  this  the  young  sovereign  is  invested 
in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  in  which  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  a  formal  harangue  delivered  to  the  people 
by  the  state  orator,  an  office  generally  filled  by  one  of  the 
chief  priests.  Unhappily,  human  sacrifices  make  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  ceremony.  One  of  the  eyes  of  the  victim  is 
offered  to  the  king,  by  a  priest,  who  addresses  him  in  a 
long  discourse,  probably  on  a  religious  subject. 

Nobles,         The  eris  are  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  large  estates. 

mer^  Ac.  They  govem  the  districts ;  and  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of 
sovereigns  in  their  own  territory,  though  dependent  on  the 
eri-rahei*  The  towhas  are  generally  kinsmen  of  the 
ms.  They  govern  some  subdivisions  of  the  great  dis- 
tricts, or  live  at  the  courts  of  the  ms.  The  rattiras 
are  the  possessors  of  estates.  Their  authority  seems 
confined  to  the  rights  conferred  by  simple  free  pro- 
perty. The  manahoonis  are  farmers  witliout  property 
in  the  soil,  but  enjoying  personal  freedom  and  complete 
power  over  the  propei*ty  which  they  acquire.  They  have 
it  in  their  power  to  move  from  one  landlord  to  another. 
The  domestics  are  called  towtowSf  and  those  who  are  in 
the  service  of  females  are  called  touH$.  These  last,  like 
their  mistresses,  are  excluded  from  all  religious  ceremonies. 
None  of  the  commoners  can  rise  to  a  higher  rank  than  that 
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of  Unvha  at  most.    The  nobles,  or  ens,  preserve  all  the  dig-    book 
nity  of  their  hereditary  rank,  though  the  monarch  should   I'Vm* 
see  proper  to  deprive  them  of  the  management  of  their 
districts. 

The  missionaries  say  that  property  is  held  sacred ;  that  ^ighu  of 
the  last  will  of  the  possessor  is  scrupulously  executed,  and  ^'^^'^^' 
that  his  goods  are  given  up,  either  to  his  children,  or  to 
his  toyo,  (an  adopted  Icinsman ;)  that  estates  are  bounded 
by  land-marks  of  stones,  and  that  theft,  violence,  and  even 
verbal  injuries  are  severely  punished.* 

The  Otaheitans  believe  in  a  sort  of  trinity,  called  Tant,  Religion. 
te  mtdooa^  the  Father;  OraniattoWt  toua  ti  it  mdiU  God      '"'^^' 
in  the  Son;   and   Taroa-man'Mmf  te  koooj  the  Bird,  or 
Spirit. 

This  great  divinity  resides  in  the  palace  of  heaven,  in  inferior 
the  TororoOf  with  a  number  of  other  divinities  or  Etooas, **"^*^' 
who  are  all  designated  under  the  name  of  Fhanaiv  pOf  or 
the  children  of  night  Their  genealogy,  like  all  the  tbeo- 
gonies  in  the  world*  is  a  system  of  cosmography  in  an  al- 
legorical dress.  The  islands  of  the  ocean  are  the  remains 
of  one  great  continent  or  island,  which  the  gods  in  their 
anger  broke  in  pieces.  These  great  divinities  have  one 
common  temple  in  the  district  of  Oparre,  but  they  are  on- 
ly to  be  invoked  in  times  of  public  calamity.  The  daily 
prayers  are  addressed  to  the  inferior  eiooas*  Every  family 
has  its  thu  or  protecting  genius,  from  whom  it  expects  all 
the  blessings  and  all  the  evils  of  this  life.  The  souls  of 
the  dead,  devoured  by  sacred  birds,  undergo  a  purifica- 
tion, and  become  divinities  which  exert  a  powerful  in« 
fluence  on  the  lot  of  the  living.  The  Otaheitans  firmly 
believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  according  to  its  a  future 
degree  of  virtue  and  of  piety,  each  will  enjoy  different  de-  •***•* 
grees  of  honour  and  happiness.  So  very  religious  are 
they,  that  they  never  approach  the  sacred  places  but  with 
profound  respect. .  In  the  eyes  of  this  susceptible  people 
all  nature  is  animated ;  the  air,  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
the  sea,  are  peopled  with  spirits.    The  iahooras,  or  priests, 

^  Missionary  Voyage,  Appendix,  cbt  IT. 
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BOOK  are  very  nomeroas  and  powerfal.  There  are  certain  oc- 
&TI11.  casions  on  which  all  the  chieb  officiate.  Hie  selection  of 
haman  victims  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  always  falls  on 
criminals^  who  are  only  put  to  death  while  asleep;  a  re- 
fined specimen  of  considerate  humanity  modifying  tiie 
dictates  of  a  barbarous  superstition. 
Morals.  The  highest  ambition  of  an  Otalieitan  is,  to  have  a 
Funerals,  gpi^ndid  morcS,  or  family  tomb.  The  ftinerals,  especially 
those  of  tlie  chiefs,  have  a  solemn  and  aflVcting  character. 
Songs  are  sung.  The  mourners,  with  sharlt's  teeth,  draw 
blfiod  from  their  bodies,  which,  as  it  flows,  mingles  with 
their  tears;  offerings  placed  on  the  bier,  mock  igbts,  re- 
ligious abstinences,  or  days  of  fasting  and  (tf  rest,  are  all 
employed  to  give  a  sensible  expression  of  the  public  grieC 
The  tapapowt  or  sheds,  under  which  the  dead  bodies  re- 
main exposed  till  they  dry,  and  the  walled  and  paved  mo- 
raa,  or  cemeteries,  in  whirh  the  bones  are  deposited,  are 
placed  in  romantic  situations,  where  the  shadows  of  fune- 
real trees,  the  frowning  faces  of  the  rocl^s,  and  the  murmurs 
of  rivulets,  invite  to  retin  ment  and  melancholy. 
Behaviour  Those  wlio  have  represented  the  women  of  Otaheile  as 
f09Df^^'  venal  wantons  have  done  them  injustice.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  ^  it  is  difficult  in  this  country  to  have  private 
meetings,  either  with  the  married  or  unmarried  womeii, 
excepting  the  girls  among  the  lowest  orders,  and  that  many 
among  these  also  are  chaste  and  modest.  There  is  indeed 
a  class  of  prostitutes,  as  in  all  other  countries :  perhaps  the 
proportion  of  them  here  is  larger  than  ordinary.  Of  this 
class  were  the  women  who  went  on  board  the  Enropean 
vessels,  or  frequented  the  camps  which  their  crews  pitched 
on  shore.*'* 
tftM^f^i*  I'he  English  missionaries,  who  are  members  of  llie  most 
«  ..  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  Methodists,  say  that  they  never  witnessed 
any  public  indecency.  They  say  that  Uie  lascivious  dan- 
ces are  performed  by  none  but  giddy  young  persons^  and 

*  Wilson's  Missionary  Voy afe. 
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that  eTeii  these,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  theatre,  do  not  in- 
dulge in  any  gestures  in  the  least  degree  offensive.  xviii* 

The  general  conduct  of  the  Otaheitan  women,  as  mothers 
and  wives,  is  sufllciently  creditable  to  human  nature.    They  Chud 
bear  their  children  with  extreme  ease,  and  make  tender  and  " 
assiduous  nurses.    The  ornament  which  they  esteem  most 
raluable  is  a  wig  made  of  the  hair  of  their  deceased  rela- 
tions.— Polygamy  is  not  allowed  among  this  people.     But  a  Society  of 
detestable  political  institution  formed,  till  very  lately,  a  "***''' 
dark  shade  in  the  moral  picture.     Under  the  name  of  Arre- 
oys,  a  great  number  of  the  Otaheitan  nobles  of  both  sexes 
had  formed  themselves  into  singular  comtnunities*  in  which 
all  the  women  were  common  to  all  the  men,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren bom  were  destroyed. 

From  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  that,  according  to  a  Copula- 
calculation  made  by  the  missionaries,  the  population  of  the^'^"' 
island  had  of  late  years  decreased,  and  does  not  now  exceed 
16,000  souls,  making  an  average  of  250  to  the  square  league. 
The  only  inhabited  places  are  the  plain  and  the  low  valleys. 

The  Otaheitans  manufacture  handsome  cloths  and  mats,  industry. 
They  seem  to  have  once  navigated  a  great  pat*t  of  the  ocean ; 
but  their  navigation  has  declined,  and  the  island  has  been 
miserably  reduced  by  the  devastating  effects  of  civil  wars. 

The  moral  character  of  this  and  the  adjoining  islands  is  Remark- 
nowy  however,  undergoing  a  remarkable  change.  The ^evoiiaioD. 
steady  exertions  of  the  missionaries  have  been  followed  by 
decided  impressions  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  manners,  and  even  the  dress,  of  civilized  Europe.  Po- 
raarre,  the  late  king,  abandoned  his  idols,  and  shipped  them 
off  for  London,  where  they  now  Rgure  in  the  Missionary 
Museum.  For  the  Missionaries  they  express  a  uniform  and 
high  respect  Those  of  them  who  have  heard  their  doctrines 
have  ranked  themselves  as  converts,  and  those  who  know 
them  only  by  report  express  an  eagerness  to  profit  by  their 
instructions.  The  latter  have  indeed  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Pomarre,'  their  powerful  protector;  and  some 
anxiety  is  felt  for  the  peaceful  continuation  of  their  labours 
under  the  succeeding  government,  which  is  administered  in 
the  name  of  a  minor.  But  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
fllrong  popular  tide  in  their  favour. 
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BOOK       The  other  Society  Islands  greatly  resemble  Otaheite, 

XTiii.  though  smaller.    At  Huaheine  the  fruits  ripen  some  weeks 

^  sooner  than  at  Otaheite.    This  island  has  two  excellent  bar- 

ACCOUDt  01 

the  other    bours.* — Ulietea  is  larger ;  its  inhabitants  have  darker  com- 
isiande.     piexions,  and  a  more  ferocious  character.    This  island,  and 
that  of  Otaha.  are  surrounded  by  one  common  reef.^ — ^The 
inhabitants  of  Borabora,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  were 
formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  islands.    They  had  con- 
quered Ulietea  and  Huaheine ;  but  their  power  is  now  at  an 
end. — Maitea,  the  most  easterly,  is  the  entrepot  for  the  tri- 
bute of  pearls  which  the  Otaheitans  raise  in  the  archipela- 
go of  low  islands.!    Eimeo  possesses  two  of  the  best  har- 
bours in  the  whole  ocean. — The  inaccessible  Tethuroa  serves 
as  a  citadel  to  the  king  of  OtaheitCy  for  the  preservation  of 
fais  treasure. — Mapija,  or  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  Genua- 
vra,  or  Scilly,  are  only  inhabited  by  penguins,  and  other 
sea  fowh:^ 
Scattered     .  To  the  south-wost  and  south-east  of  the  Society  Archi- 
thc  south'    P®'*S**»  *  *^*"S  chain  of  widely  separated  islands  extends, 
'  beginning  with  Palmerston  :ind  ending  with  Easter  Island. 
They  might  be  called  the  "  Austral  Sporades."    The  most 
westerly  group  comprehends    Palmerston,  Wateoo.  Man- 
gea,  and  some  islets.     In  the  second  group  we  find  Too- 
booai,  which  contains  robust  and  savage  inhabitants ;  Ohi- 
teroa,  which  is  rich  in  casuarina  trees,  and  a  place  which 
shows  much    human    industry;    and,   lastly,    the   ** High 
Island*'  of  Capt«in   Broughton.    To  the  north-east  and 
east  are  Gloucester  Island,   St   Paul's  Conversion,  Mi- 
chael, and  many  others  little  known.    In  the  south  we  dis- 
tinguish Oparo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  the  Poly- 
nesian language,  hut  do  not  tattoo  their  bodies. — Pitcaim 
Island  is  now  peopled  by  the  children  of  the  mutinous  sai- 
lors of  Captain  Bligh,  whose  fathera  had  escaped  the  search 
of  the  English.    The  fate  of  these  sailors  themselves  was 
sufficiently  dismal.    They  had  married  Otaheitan  women, 
whose  brothers  in  one  night  murdered   them,   only  one 

^  Spanish  Voyages  to  Otaheite,  in  Viajero  Universal,  XVII.  p.  324. 

t  Ibid.  p.  323.    See  also  Wilson^s  Missionary  Voyage,  Introduction^  p.  ST 

t  Viajero  Unirersa),  p.  327. 
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escaping,  whose  name  by  bis  own  account  was  Adams.  On  book 
the  following  night,  the  Otabeitan  widows  of  the  English  ^•▼iii* 
inflicted  dreadful  vengeance,  by  murder  ng  all  their  bro- 
thers,  who  had  committed  the  first  bloody  deed.  Their 
children  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  Adams,  who, 
officiating  as  their  patriarch,  has  made  them  an  orderly 
and  simple  tribe,  speaking  the  English  language,  and  im- 
bued with  the  sober  principles  of  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  English.  Their  number, 
when  visited  by  the  Briton,  was  forty-eight,  all  of  mixed 
English  and  Otabeitan  blood,  except  young  Christian,  the 
son  of  Captain  Bligh's  lieutenant,  whose  mother  appears  to 
have  been  English.  They  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
natives  of  the  other  islands,  whom  they  call  **  the  Black 
Fellows,"  which  has  been  generated  by  the  accounts  which 
they  have  received  of  the  murder  of  their  fathers.* 

The  last  of  the  Sporades  are  Ducie,  and  the  celebrated  Easter 
Easter  Island,  the  identity  of  wiiich  with  Davis's  land  is  ^^^'^'* 
not  yet  fully  decided.  In  this  arid  volcanic  isle,  we  find  a 
sort  of  platforms  on  which  shapeless  columns  are  erected, 
sometimes  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  rudely  carved  bust  at  top, 
the  face  of  which  is  five  feet  long.  It  is  made  of  a  very 
porous  light  and  red  lava.  These  statues  seem  to  have  a 
degree  of  resemblance  with  the  sculptures  of  the  island  of 
Ulietea.  The  heads  have  the  character  of  the  Polynesian 
race  of  men.  Tbe  language,  manners,  and  dress  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  also  resemble  those  of  the  other 
islands.  There  is  nothing  about  them  of  Peruvian  aspect. 
As  the  islands  lying  nearer  to  the  American  continent  have 
been  found  altogether  uninhabited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
nations  of  America  never  contributed  to  the  peopling  of 
Polynesia. . 

In  passing  from  Easter  Island  to  the  Marquesas,  we. Low 
must  go  through  a  singular  region,  sprinkled  with  small  *'  ^°  "' 
islands,  which  are  low,  sandy,  and  encircled  with  coral  reefis. 

*  See  Shilltbeer's  Narratiye  of  the  Briton^s  Voyage  to  Pitcaim's  Island, 
p.  77—97. 
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BOOK    The  islands  composing  this  truly  '*  Dangerous  Archipe- 
XTiii»   ]a^,"  present  strange  forms;  the  names  of  tho  Harp,  the 
jj^^  ^^      Bow,  and  the  Chain,  express  with  precision  the  figure  uf 
Archjpe-     those  to  which  they  are  applied.    Tioolc6a  is  a  large  low 
i^o-         island.    All  of  them  abound  with  cocoa  trees.    They  pro- 
duce scurvy  grass,  purslain,   and  various  other  plants. 
Dogs  which  live  on  fish,  and  pigs,  are  found,  here  as  in 
the  high  islands.    The  rare  of  men  which  they  contain  is 
the  same,  but  darker  in  colour.     Pearl  Island  is  somewhat 
remarkable  in  its  physical  structure.    There  are  several 
banks  of  coral  rock,  placed  one  behind  another,  between 
the  lagoon  and  the  sea.    These  lianks  run  regularly  from 
south  to  north.    They  sometimes  rise  fifty  or  sixty  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  apfiears  as  if  violent  storms 
bad  driven  blocks  of  coral  over  the  outermost  banks*  and 
piled  them  above  the  innermost.     TJie  furrowed  cavities 
which  separate  these  successive  banks,  are  generally  sixt7 
feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.* 

MARavB-      To  the  north  of  the  low  islands,  we  find  the  lofty  chain  of 

LAUDS,      the  Mar^ui^sas  Islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Uhitoa,  or 

St  Magdalena;  Onnteyo.  or  San  Pedro;  Ohitahoo,  or  Santa 

Christina,  and  tlie  island  of  Baux,  or  Nooaheeva. 

Mendana's      The  leading  islands  in  this  archipelago  were  discovered 

account  of  -^,       ,®.  .  .  «^..        j 

tbem.  by  Mendana,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  no 
Mendofa,  Marquis  of  Canete,  viceroy  of  Peru.  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Mendof  a*s  Islands.  If  we  be- 
lieve the  account  of  Mendana's  discovery,  this  small  archi- 
pelago was  inhabited  by  a  very  fine  race  of  men.  The 
women  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  features; 
and  their  colour,  though  brown,  was  very  agreeable;  so 
that  in  personal  appearance  they  rivalled  the  finest  women 
of  Lima-t  'Phese  islanders  were  clothed  in  elegant  stulls, 
made  of  bark,  which  reached  from  the  breast  to  the  calf 


•  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  28«. 

t  DerbroBses,  Hist,  de  Navig.  torn.  I.  p.  251.    Mendana,  in  the  Viajero  Vti- 
versal,  XVII,  p.  65, 
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of  the  leg.  They  bad  wooden  idols,  and  boats  which  held  book 
forty  people.  The  air  was  so  dry  that  linen  hung  oat  dur-  ^▼m* 
ing  the  night  collected  no  humidity.    The  *«  white  fruit"  of  • 

Mendana  seems  to  have  been  the  bread  fruit. 

•The  Marquesas  do  not  differ  from  the  Society  Islands,  Nature  of 
except  that  they  have  not  the  beautiful  fertile  plains  which  ^'"'^  ^'°'^' 
encircle  the  latter,  the  hills  extending  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  The  coral  reefs  are  less  extensive,  and  the  harbours 
which  they  form  are  less  safe.  The  soil  about  tho  bay  of 
Madre  de  Dios,  or  Revolution  Islands,  consists  of  ochry 
clay,  and  terra  puzzolana.  The  centres  of  the  islands  are 
occupied  by  piles  of  rocks  resembling  ruinous  towers. 
The  climate  is  a  little  warmer  than  that  of  Otaheite.  The  ^rui^s  and 
plants  and  fruits  are  nearly  the  same.  The  younger  Fors-  ^  ^"  ^' 
ter  says,  that  he  nowhere  found  the  bread  fruit  so  large  and 
80  delicious ;  that  it  was  tender  as  custard,  but  a  little  too 
sweet ;  that  cocoa  nuts  however  were  rare.*  The  English 
missionaries,  on  the  contrary,  found  nothing  to  eat  but  co- 
coa nuts ;  poultry  and  pigs  were  rare;  the  prepared  maheif 
or  bread  fruit  was  indifferent;  but  the  scarcity  seemed  to 
them  to  be  only  temporary*!  It  is  their  opinion  that,  even 
in  the  fertile  islands,  such  scarcities  are  rendered  frequent 
by  the  improvidence  of  the  people.  **  When  they  have 
porit,**  says  Mr.  Crook  the  missionary,  "  they  eat  five  or 
six  meals  per  day ;  and  after  it  is  finished,  content  them-  , 

selves  with  vegetables  and  fish.'' 

The  forests  are  filled  with  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  re- 
sembling those  of  Otaheite. 

The  Marquesans  excel  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  fine  inhabit- 
proportions  of  their  forms,  and  the  regularity  of  their  fea«  ^°^'' 
tures ;  and,  if  they  were  free  from  the  tattooing  process,  in 
which  the  skin  is  blackened  by  numerous  black  punctures, 
their  complexion  would  be  nothing  more  than  tawny. 
The  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans,  however,  is  remarkable 
for  its  regularity  and  comparative    good  taste.^    Their 

*  Cook's  Second  Voyage.  t  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  244.  p.  260. 

l  Langsdorf,  Voyage  Autom-  c)u  Monde.     See  the  Annales  des  Voyages, 
XIV.  257. 
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I 

BOOK  hair  is  of  various  colours,  but  never  red.  Some  of  the 
I.V11I.  ^TQmiiu  aj.p  almost  as  white  and  fair  as  our  European  bra- 
nettesy  and  they  are  less  generally  tattooed  than  the  men.* 
Their  waists  are  bound  round  with  a  long  piece  of  tight 
stuff,  the  ends  of  which  passing  between  the  thighs,  fold 
back  again,  and  hang  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  as 
their  stuffs  do  not  bear  moisture,  they  came  on  board  the 
Missionary  ship  in  a  state  which  reminded  tlie  company 
of  mother  Eve«  The  appetite  of  the  goats  in  the  ship 
was  excited  at  the  sight  of  the  green  leaves  which  they 
wore,  so  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  make  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being  completely 
stripped*! 
Religious       rpjj^  religious  cercmouies  are  the  same  as  those  of  Ota- 

ceremo-  ^  ^ 

nies.  heite.  Each  district  has  its  J^orai^  where  the  dead  are  bu- 
ried under  large  stones.  They  have  numerous  divinities, 
some  of  whose  names  resemble  those  of  the  gods  of  Otaheite. 
The  women  are  less  subjected  to  the  men  than  among  the 
Otaheitans.  The  chiefs  indulge  in  polygamy;  they  haTe 
Manners  no  great  authority  among  the  people.  These  islanders  ap- 
toms!""  P®*^**  *"  ^^^^  *®  ^^  without  laws,  and  regulated  solely  by 
their  customs.  Hie  English  methodists  have  undertakea 
the  task  of  converting  these  children  of  nature,  by  preach* 
ing  protestantism  to  them  in  its  austerest  form.  But  they  do 
not  appear  as  yet  to  have  succeeded  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
Otaheite. 

By  sailing  due  east  from  the  Marquesas  Islands,  it  is 
probable  that  some  importatit  discoveries  might  be  made. 
Rog|«-  Perhaps  Roggewyn's  Archipelago  would  be  re-discovered, 
cWMia^r.  consisting  of  the  Baumann  Islands,  five  or  six  in  number,- 
the  Roggewyn  Islands,  which  are  small;  and  Tienhoven 
and  Groningen,  which  are  probably  as  large  as  Otaheite. 
These  islands,  seen  in  1772  by  Roggewyn,  must  lie  some- 
where between  the  l£th  and  the  9th  parallel  of  soutli  lati- 
tude; but  their  longitude  was  very  vaguely  given.  No 
complete  and  authentic  account  of  Roggevvyn's  voyage  has 

*  Missionary  Voyage.  t  Missionary  Voyage. 
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been  published.    This  navigator's  journals  are  probably  to    book 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.   ^^<<i* 
Tupia  the  Otaheitan  said  there  were  several  large  islands  — • 
in  that  direction. 

But  the  track  of  Captain  Cook  takes  us  off  in  a  differ- s^vDwica 
cnt  direction.  Turning  northward,  we  Follow  this  celebrat-  i8i^"J>»- 
ed  navigator  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  the  roost 
isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and  the  north-east  extremity 
of  this  wide  region.  The  island  of  Owai'hee,  is  the  largest, 
being  415  miles  in  circumference.  It  obtained  a  fatal  ce- 
lebrity as  the  scene  of  Captain  Cook's  death,  who  was  kill- 
ed by  the  natives  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779.  A  ce- 
lebrity of  a  different  kind  now  awaits  it  as  the  focus  of  ci- 
vilization in  Polynesia.  The  inhabitants  have,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  English  and  Americans,  built  twenty 
merchant  ships,  with  which  they  already  perform  voyages 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  even  propose  to 
visit  Canton. 

These  people  sometimes  wear  their  hair  straight,  some-  inhabiuats 
times  curled  as  in  Europe.  They  are  darker  in  complexion 
than  the  Otaheitans.  Captain  Ring  describes  them  as  a 
gentle  and  benevolent  race,  less  frivolous  than  the  Otahei- 
tans, and  not  so  proud  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  They  have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  Tet  they  sacrifice  human  victims, 
though  they  are  not  known  to  be  cannibals  like  the  New 
Zealanders.  They  go  unshaved.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  a  fan  made  of  cocoa  fibres  or  long  featliers  to  keep 
off  the  flies.  They  are  tattooed  like  the  other  Polynesians. 
The  women  even  tattoo  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  usci>w»»« 
fbr  clothing  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff  called  a  MarOf  prepar- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  at  Otaheite.  They  tie  it  round 
the  middle,  and  let  it  hang  down.  In  battle  they  wear  for 
armour  a  closely  woven  mat  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 
On  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  the  chiefs  wear  a  dress 
of  brilliant  feathers  manufactured  with  great  art.  They 
live  on  fish,  yams,  banana,  and  the  sugar  cane*     The 
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great  make  use  of  *boars,  and  dog's  flesh.  The  women 
wear  nothing  but  a  light  scarf.  Their  hair  is  cut  short 
behind,  and  pat  up  in  front. 

'  The  art  of  swimming  is  quite  familiar  to  them.  They 
glide  through  the  water  with  uncommon  vigour,  nimble- 
ness,  and  dexterity.  On  the  slightest  occasion  they  quit 
their  boats,  plunge  under  water,  and  emerge  along  side  of 
another  boat  at  a  distance.  Women  carrying  children  on 
the  breaat  have  been  seen  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
waves,  when  the  strength  of  the  surf  w^ould  not  suffei'  them 
to  land  in  their  boats.  They  will  make  a  long  st*netch  in 
swimming  without  hurting  their  tender  charge.  Here,  as 
at  Otabeite,  there  is  a  supreme  chief  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, called  Eri-Taboo,  whose  funeral,  when  he  dies» 
is  honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  of  his  subjects,  and 
sometimes  of  a  great  number*  The  subjects  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  Eria,  or  district  chiefs ;  the  proprie- 
toi*s,  who  have  no  political  power ;  and  the  TooiooSf  who 
have  neither  rank  nor  property.  These  degrees  of  rank 
are  hereditary.  Captain  Vancouver  says,  that  the  king 
of  Owaihee  declared  himself  vassal  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  seems  to  be  more  tempe- 
rate than  that  of  the  American  islands  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  clouds  are  attracted  by  the  mountains  of 
Owaihee,  and  the  rain  refreshes  the  interior,  while  the  tun 
shines  on  the  sea-shore.  The  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  east,  and  there  are  regular  refreshing  sea  and  land 
breezes. 

Mountains.  Moonakoa  mountain  rises  to  a  prodigious  height  An- 
derson estimates  it  at  18,000  feet,  but  his  calculation  is 
vague  and  exaggerated.''^  La  Perouse  found  the  soil  of  the 
island  of  Mowee  composed  of  the  powder  of  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  substances.!  Vancouver  gives  a  representation  of 
a  pretended  volcanic  crater  at  Owaihee. 

Animals.        Herc  as  in  all  similarly  situated  countri^  the  quadru- 


Climate* 


*  Cook's  Third  Voyage, 


t  Voyage  de  la  Perouse,  t.  I!,  p.  125. 
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peds  are  very  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  pi^s,  dogs^    book 
and  rats.    The  dogs  are  of  the  same  species  with  those   ^▼iii* 
of  Otaheite.    They  have  short  bent  legs,  long  barks,  and  -~^' 
straight  ears.    The  birds   seem   very  numerous,  but  the 
species  not  greatly  diversified.    There  are  large  white  pi- 
geons, owls,  the   common  water   fowl,   and   a  species  of  * 
whistling  plover.    These  islands   produce   sugar  canes  of  PUntf. 
extraordinary  size,   potatoes,    bread-fruit  trees,   bananas, 
cocoas,  and  sandal-wood.    All  these  productions  however, 
are  less  abundant  than  in  the  southern  islands.    The  plan- 
tations are  kept  in  admirable  order.    The  waters  used  for 
irrigating  the  fields  are  managed  by  means  of  ditches  and 
aqueducts.* 

The  first  view  of  the  island  of  Mowu  appeared  quite  Particular 
enchanting  to  M.  de  la  Perouse.  The  water  fell  in  cas-  ^"^^°^'- 
cades  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  a  thousand  ri- 
vulets watered  a  coast  which  was  so  covered  with  houses, 
that  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  seemed  to  be  one  conti-^ 
nued  village.  But  the  habitable  part  was  only  about  three 
miles  broad,  and  the  south  and  west  presented  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  steep  and  barren  rocks.f  Morotoi,  to  the  west-  ^ 
north-west  oF'Mowu,  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  its  chief  pro- 
duce is  yams.  It  has  neither  fresh  water  nor  good  anchor- 
age.^ Ranai  contains  some  fertile  districts.  Woahoo  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  beautiful  islands  of 
this  archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Atowi 
excel  their  neighbours  in  the  skill  with  which  they  ma- 
nage their  plantations.  In  the  low  districts,  these  planta- 
tions are  intersected  by  deep  and  regular  ditches.  The 
hedges  are  exceedingly  neat,  and  almost  elegant.  The  roads 
across  them  would,  for  completeness,  do  honour  to  Europe- 
an engineers.^  But  the  fine  plantations  which  Cook  admir- 
ed have  been  horribly  devastated.  Beautiful  pines  are  car- 
ried hither  by  the  Ocean,  and  formed  into  canoes  by  the 
inhabitants.!! 

*  Vancouver.    Manuel  Quimper,  in  the  Mercurio  Peruano,  VT.  p.  2,  du:* 
t  Cook's  Third  Voyage.     La  Perouse,  1. 11.  p.  3.     Vancouver, 
t  Vancouver.  ♦  Cook.  ||  Vancouver. 
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BOOK    TcMe  of  the  Oeographieat  PotUions  of  Sattern  Oceamah  or 
!■▼»"•  Polynesia. 


Places. 


Latitude. 


Lbni^itiide  Ea8t| 
or  Wert  froi 
London 


tml 


Autboritiet. 


19  45 
14  55 
13  26 


24  48    0 


6    0 
8  20 


7  16    0 


Marian  Islands. 
Asmimption  Island  • 
Tinian  (island) 
Guam  harboar     .    . 

Sniphvr  Island    •    . 

Carolina  Archipkla- 

00. 

PalaoR,  or  Pelew 

Inlands  .    .    . 

^b(^  Thirteen  Islands, 

.  1  be  moR t  BOUt berl J ) 
''♦le    Twenty-nine   Is- 

landfi  discovered  bj 

the  Pala  frigate   . 
Yap • 

Lamurra    .... 
Hogoloo     .... 

The  Mdloravbs. 
Hooper's  Island  •    .      0    3 

Maslar  Islands    .    .  1  42 
South  Point  of  the  Mul- 

icraves     .    .    •    .  5  58 

CaWert  Islands    .    •  8  58 

St.  Ancustine      •    .       5  30 

Rotnmahoo  or  Tan  ma- 

to.    .    .    .    .    .     12  29 


ON. 
Old 
0 


de|r.min.i 

145  35 

146  0 
0    0 


30  E.  La  Peroaie. 
0       Wallis. 
0      Crooet. 


141  12  0 


134  0 

135  36 


144  30  0 


3  30 
10  0 

8  25 

9  0 
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Duff's  Reef    ...      16  30 
Hemskerk  Shallows      17  19 


OS 

ON. 

0 
0 

OS. 

0 


Gorti  and  King. 

IVil8on*s  Chart 
Wilson. 


156  20    0       Spanish  Joamals. 
138  30    0       Arrow8mlth*8 

Map. 
149    0    0       Idem. 
158    5    0       Idem. 


173  43    0      Gilbert  and  Mar- 
shall. 

175  1  0   Idem. 

170  3  0   Idem. 

171  41  0   Idem. 

I 
177  50    0       Maurelli, 

rdonbtfol.) 

176  57    0       Edwards. 


Tiirtl#*  Inland  ...      19  48    0 


180  41    0       Wilson. 
179  45    0  W.  Tasman,    (hNntttade 
'too  far  east.) 
'Cook. 
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Table  of  Geographical  PoritioMf  ^^c-Hxm'miied. 


1 

Longitude  East 

Placts. 

Latitude. 

or  West  from 
London. 

Autborilies. 

Archipilaoo  or  tbi! 

Friindlt  ISLANDH.  'd«.  mia.  we. 

def.inSs.Swe. 

ToDgaUboo,     (French 

obserTatonr)    .    . 
EooaorMiddleborgli- 

21     7  368. 

176  19  11W. 

Bossel. 

laod  ..... 

21  16  30 

174  60    0 

Goo^ 

Pjlttaert   .... 

2226    0 

176  68  46 

Idem. 

Anamoka    or    Rotter- 

dam •    .    .    •    • 

20  16    0 

174  47  47 

Idem.   Tasman. 

Tofoa 

19  46    0 

176    6  46 

La  Peroase. 

Latte 

18  14    0 

174  64  46 

Idem. 

Vavao  or  Mayorea  . 

18  34    0 

173  64  46 

Idem.    Manrelli. 

Amargura  .... 

18    0    0 

176    9  46 

Idem.    Idem. 

Home  Island  .    •    , 

14  18    0 

178  18  46 

Wilson  and  Barnej. 

Enfant     Perdo,     (the 

same?)  .... 

14  22    0 

176  42  46 

BoagaioTille. 

Wallis*s  Island    .    . 

13  22    0 

176  16  30 

Kdwards. 

Isle  of  Cocoas.    .    . 

16  60    0 

176  21  46 

Bnrney  and  Sbooten. 

NiTieATOM'  AacH- 

IPELAGO. 

Opoon  (east  point)  . 

14    9  10 

169    0  36 

La  Peroose. 

Leone  (sonth  point) . 

14    7  63 

169  16    7 

Idem. 

Fanfooe  (east  point) 

14    6  23 

169  18  12 

Idem. 

Maoona(idem)    .    . 

14  16  40 

170    1  17 

Idem. 

Oyolava  (NiNB.  point)  13  61     6 

171  41  48 

Idem. 

Calinasse  (N.  point)      13  45    0 

171  48  18 

Idem. 

Fola  (west  point)    • 

13  32    0 

172  34  16 

Idem. 

Palmerston  Island    . 

18     4    0 

162    9  46 

Cook. 

Mangiea     .... 

21  67    0 

167  22  46 

Idem. 

Austral  Islaitds. 

Tobooai     .... 

23  26    0 

148  16  46 

Idem. 

Oparo 

27  36    0 

144    0  17 

Idem. 

Pitcaim  Island    .    . 

26    2    0 

132  26  46 

Carteret. 

Ducie 

24  40  30 

124  39  16 

l>x]iTards. 

Easter  Island  •    .    . 

27    8  13 

109  43  16 

Cook.    U  Peroose. 

80G1ETT  ISLAVD«. 

Fleuriea. 

Otabeite  (Venus  point) 

17  29  17 

149  33  16 

Wales. 

Idem,  Port  Oaitepiha 

17  46  28 

149  16    9 

Idem. 
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Tahle  of  Geographical  PositionSf  ^-c— conttniied. 

Places. 

Latitude. 

Longitude  East 
or  West  from 

AuthoriUes. 

LoiidoQ. 

&eg.aun 

•ee. 

deg.  min.  lec. 

Maitea 

17  53 

OS. 

148     9  45  W. 

Idem. 

Eimeo 

17  30 

0 

147     0     0 

Conk. 

Idem 

0    0 

0 

149  29  45 

Wilson. 

Huabeioe  .... 

16  43 

0 

151     6  45 

Cook's  Chart. 

riitpa 

16  46 

0 

151  38  45 

id«>m. 

16  27 

0 

151  52  45 

Idem. 

Lord  Howe*R  Island 

16  46 

0 

1.54  12  45 

Wallis. 

Scilly  Island  .    .    . 

16^8 

0 

155  24  45 

Idem. 

Low   ISLANDf,   OR  ThE 

Dangbroui    Arcbi- 

PELAOO. 

Whitsundaj  Island   . 

19  26 

0 

138    0  45 

Idem. 

Quatre  Facardint    . 

18  47 

0 

138   10    0 

BoogainTilie. 

Idem 

0    0 

0 

138  39  45 

Fleurieu. 

The  Harp  or  Bow    . 

18  23 

0 

141    11  45 

Cook. 

The  Chain      .     .    . 

17  23 

0 

145  53  45 

Idem. 

hie  or  Docs    .     .     . 

16  12 

0 

136  49  45 

Blimey. 

Sondergrond   or  Sans- 
fond* 

14  46 

0 

144     3    0 

Idem. 

Waterland      .    .     . 

15  20 

0 

147  32    0 

idem. 

lile  of  Flies    .    .    . 

17  25 

0 

135  22    0 

Boenecbea.t 

St.  Simon's  Island    . 

17  30 

0 

136  40    0 

idem. 

St.  Cluinthi's  Island 

18  18 

0 

137  16    0 

Wilson.t 

King  George's  Island 

14  27  30 

144  56    0 

Byron  and  Cook. 

Carlshuf     .... 

15  45 

0 

145  15    0 

Fleuriea. 

Palliser*s  or  Oestmc- 

tWe  Islands      .    . 

15  26 

0 

146  30    0 

Cook  and  Flearien. 

Oanna,  or  the    Laby- 

« 

rinth  

15  38 

15 

149    0    0 

Fleurieo.   TarabiiU. 

Prince  of  Wales's   Is- 

lands  

0    0 

0 

151  47  45 

Byron.} 
Fleariea. 

idem 

0    0 

0 

148  12    5 

Marquesas  Islands. 

Chanal  Island      .     . 

7  51 

0 

140  16  15  W. 

Idem. 

isle  of  Masse  .    •    . 

8    0 

0 

140  29    0 

Marchand. 

Th6  Two  Brothers,  (or 

Hergest's  rocks)  . 

8  51 

0 

140  .34  15 

Idem. 

*  The  longitude  of  all  these  Islands,  discovered  by  Lemaire  and  Schooteo, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  results  of  Burney's  learned  calculationsy  in  his  History 
of  Discoveries,  deserve  a  place  here. 

t  A  Spanish  navigator,  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

}  The  learned  M.  Zimmermann,  in  his  Australia,  thinks  that  the  Isle  de  SerIc 
is  probably  the  same  with  St.  Quintin. 

k  Cook  found  that  Byron  placed  King  George's  Islands  too  far  west ;  and 
that  error  must  have  influenced  the  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islands* 
'liscovered  on  the  following  day. 
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Placet. 


Mouahi^eva,  (or  Sir 
Henry  Martin*!  Is- 
land).    .    .    . 

Rioo  (or  Roabooga) 

Idem     .... 

Marchaod  (TreFanian 
Island,  or  Ropoa) 

Hood*s  Island,  or  Te- 


deg.  iia»«t* 


Dominique  or  Obivaroa 
Santa  Christina,  or  Ohi 

tahoo      .... 
San  Pedro,  or  Onatea 
La  Madalena,  or  Obltoa 
Roo6KirrN*8  Archipb- 

LAGO,  &G. 

Baoman  Island  (conjec- 
tural)     ....     12    0    0 

TIenhoven  and  Gronin- 
gencdo.)     ...     10 

Penrbjo     ....       9 

St.  Bernard  Island  .     10 


Idem 

Islands  of  Danger    • 

Cbristmas  or  Noel  Is- 
land   

Palmyras  .... 

Barbadoes      .    .    . 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Owaihee,      Karakakoa 
bay 

Ibid  Tyatatoa  bay  . 

Morotai  (east  point) 


Woaboo,  Wbite-lee  bay  20 
Atooi,  Wbymoa  bay  21 
Onecboo,  Yam  bay  .  21 
Nerker  island  .  .  23 
Shallows  disGOTored  by 
tbe  French  fri|rates  |23 


Longitude. 


54    OS. 
6    0 
60    0 


9  21    0 


26  0 
40  37 

56  30 
6B  0 
26  30 


10 
10 
20 


40  10 
10  16 


68  ON. 
66  ON. 
40    ON 


18  0 
37  30 
4  0 
16  47 
67  30 
60  0 
34    0 

46  K^ 


Lengitude  East 
or  Wettfirom 
London. 


Authorities. 


140  26  46  W.  Idem, 


139  10  16 
0  0  0 

140  6  46 

138  48  45 

139  2  16 

139  9  6 
138  60  46 
138  48  46 


164  9  46 

167  O  0 
167  44  46 
161  9  45 

167  41  46 
166  9  46 


167  31  45 
162  24  46 
177  0  0 


166  0  0 
166  6  16 
166  49  45 

168  60  6 

169  60  30 
^60  14  46 
164  31  45 

166  49  45 


Idem. 
Vanconver. 

Fleurieu. 

Cook. 

Bailey  and  Wales. 

Cook's  Astrononoer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Fleurieu. 

Idem. 

Seyern  and  Watts.* 

Mendana. 

Qniros.  Fleurieu. 

Burney. 

Byron.t 


Cook. 


Idem. 

Vaneourer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Cook. 

La  Perouse. 

Idem. 
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•  Tills  recent  discovery  happily  supports  Fleurieu's  hypothesis  on  Rogge- 
wyn't  Archipelago. 

t  According  to  Burney  this  iBUnd  is  identical  with  St.  Bernard.  Others 
would  make  it  that  of  tbe  Oente  Hermota  of  Quiros ;  but  this  last  must  be 
nearer  Taumaco  or  Rotuma. 
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